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Abt.  T. — Nunziaiura  in  Irlanda  di  Monsignor  Gio,  Batista  Ri- 
nuceinif  Arcwescavo  di  Fermo,  negli  anni  1645  a  1649,  pvbUcata 
per  la  prima  voUa  svC  MSS.  originaU  delta  lUnucdniana^  con  do^ 
cwnenti  iUustratioi^  per  cura  di  G.  AlAZZi^  BibUotecario  delta 
Medesima.  Fiienze,  1844.  (MissionofMonsignor  Gio.  Batista 
Binuccmi,  Archbishop  of  Fenno,  as  Nuncio  to  Ireland,  from 
1645  to  1649,  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  original 
Manuscxipts  in  the  Rinuccioian  Library,  with  Illustrative  Do- 
cuments.   By  G.  AiAZZi.)    Florence.    1844. 

The  publication  before  us,  though  interesting  and  important  in 
a  high  degree,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  contain  any  direct  and  po- 
sitive addition  to  the  amount  of  our  historical  knowledge.  The 
memoir,*  or  historical  account  of  his  mission,  presented  by  the 
nuncio  to  the  pope  after  his  return  to  Rome,  which  occupies  a 
small  part  of  the  present  volume,  has^  we  beHeve,  already  been 
publisned;  and  several  of  the  letters  have  been  quoted  by  Carte 
and  Birch,  and  through  them,  or  directly,  by  many  other  histo- 
rians. The  bulk  of  M.  Aiazzi's  publication  consists  of  the  origi- 
nal despatches  sent  by  Rinuccim  to  Cardinal  Panfilio,  nephew 
and  minister  to  Innocent  X.,  and  to  Panfilio's  successor,  Cardinal 
Panzirolo ;  with  some  less  confidential  letters  to  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  and  other  persons  of  rank  and 
importance.  To  these  the  editor  has  added  the  original  instructions 
given  to  the  nuncio,  the  buU  from  which  he  derived  his  authority, 
and  some  very  curious  extracts  from  the  occasional  directions 
forwarded  to  mm  from  Rome.  His  own  contributions  are  con- 
fined to  a  shortpreface,  and  a  somewhat  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
biography  of  Kinuccini.    It  does  not  appear  whether  all  the 

*  The  longer  Latin  work  OGmmonly  quoted  as  the  '  Nrnido's  Memoirs'  is,  as 
M.  Aiazzi  io^orms  us,  not  the  composition  of  Rinuccim  himsell  K  appears  to 
httve  been  compiled  sereral  years  alter  his  death  with  the  assistance  of  the  docu- 
ments wliich  he  had  left.  M.  Aiazzi  says  that  the  handwriting  is  not  that  of 
aa  Italian,  and  he  is  Inclined  to  attribute  the  work  to  some  learmsd  Irishman^a 
sappoeition  calculated  in  some  degree  to  diminish  its  value. 
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extant  despatches  have  been  published.  The  nimdo  refers  to  many 
additional  letters  and  documents  not  included  in  this  collection; 
but  it  is  probable  that  several  of  his  despatches  were  intercepted 
by  the  parliamentary  cruisers,  or  otherwise  lost  Those  wnich 
remain  form  a  narrative  of  his  misaon,  which  is  nearly  continuous, 
and  evidently  more  authentic  than  the  memoir,  naturally  coloured 
as  it  was  by  a  wish  to  justify  himself,  and  by  the  influence  of 
events,  which,  when  the  letters  were  written,  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  In  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641,'  in 
the  '  History  of  the  War,^  by  Ricluud  Bellings,  secretary  to  the 
Confederated  Catholics,  and  in  '  Rinuccini's  Despatches,'  the  cases 
of  all  the  principal  parties  to  the  complicated  negotiations  and 
conflicts  of  the  tune,  who  sluu?ed  in  hostility  to  the  English  Par- 
liament, will  be  found  to  be  fidly  stated. 

The  unmixed  eulogy  with  which  the  editor  speaks  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Rinuccini,  is  principally  remarkable  as  a 
Sroof  of  the  little  change  which  two  centuries  have  produced  in 
le  spirit  of  Italian  Catholicism.  To  tibe  north  of  the  Alps  these 
letters  will  produce  little  change  in  the  opinion  which  has  long 
been  entertamed,  that  the  uncompromising  bigotry  and  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  nuncio  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  Ireland  and  of  Catholicism  by  Cromwell.  In  blaming 
the  Irish  for  their  final  disobedience  to  his  counsels,  M.  Aiaza 
has  contrived  to  add  a  new  charge  to  the  many  which  may  be 
brought  against  that  unhappy  nation.  It  is  not  often  that  they 
have  been  accused  by  a  foreimer  of  deficiency  in  hatred  to  Ezi^- 
landy  or  lukewarmness  in  dieir  abhorrence  of  heretics.  Yet,  while 
the  reprobation  of  Rinuccini's  poh'cy  by  Irish  and  English  histo- 
rians is  well  founded  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  concerned, 
it  is  fi:om  a  very  different  point  of  view  that  his  personal  and  poli- 
tical merits  must  be  considered.  He  was  not  an  Irish  statesman, 
but  a  servant  of  the  pope;  and  his  mission  was  not  intended  to 
promote  the  j^eneral  mterests  of  the  country,  but  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  Catholicism,  and  of  its  representative  the  Apostolic 
See.  To  the  Irish  it  might  seem  expedient  to  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  tolerant  Crown,  imder  a  composition  with  those  rro- 
testants  who  shared  their  hostility  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
Puritans;  but  Rome  knew  no  degrees  in  neresy.  Between  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
opposition,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  church  and  nation,  the 
nuncio  allowed  no  alternative.  In  his  individual  character,  as 
well  as  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
ecclesiastical  diplomacy.  Like  private  individuals  who  enter  into 
general  politics  with  objects  exclusively  religious,  the  agents  of  Rome 
have  always  had  the  advantage  of  definite  objects  to  pursue,  of 
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dkengagement  fiom  the  conflictmg  motives  of  secular  statesmen, 
flpad,  above  iJl,  of  anextenialandarhitzaiTrQle  substituted  for  the 
lawof  oonsoiexioe.  QnalaigeorflmaUscaleielijgiouspoliticiaiis  are 
generally  more  unscrupulous,  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  chosen 
pnnciple,  more  unprincipled  ihan  other  m^i.  In  his  obedience 
to  the  instrucdons  of  Scnne,  in  his  determination  to  advance  the 
cause  of  OatholiGism,  Binucdni  never  wavers;  but  neither  does 
lie  hesitate  to  make  &Ise  assertions  to  suspected  allies,  nor  shnnTr 
tzam  comdving  at  the  cruelty  and  rapine  of  the  army  which  sup- 
port his  cause.  In  the  dedme  of  his  influence  he  shows  the  oon- 
tingrait  weakness  of  those  who  stand,  as  ecclesiastics  often  do, 
i^iart  from  general  human  interests,  while  they  actively  engage  in 
particular  enterprises.  They  almost  always  prefer  immediate  suc- 
isess  to  ultimate  security,  they  misunderstand  the  secular  instru- 
ments with  which  they  work,  and  sooner  or  later  they  undergo 
the  suspicion  which  justly  attaches  to  them  in  their  isolated  pofii- 
don,  of  joinuig  in  the  game  of  human  life  with  the  intention  of 
playing  tmfiurfy.  The  nuncio's  piety,  according  to  the  Roman 
le,  appears  to  have  been  ^enume,  and  his  energy  and  the  ra- 
lly with  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  affidis  of 
land  were  very  remarkable.  He  spoke  I^tin,  which  was  his 
medium  of  commumcati<m  with  the  Irish,  with  fluency  and  elo- 
quence. The  short  Italian  memoir  of  his  mission  is  written  with 
peculiar  force  and  spidt,  but  the  style  is  so  much  more  animated 
than  that  of  his  letters,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  of 
his  own  composition.  His  adversary,  Sellings,  says,  that  the 
open  and  familiar  Iridi  took  great  offence  at  his  reserved  and 
ceremonious  manners.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  common 
people  retained  theb  devotion  to  him  to  the  last,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  assumption  of  dignity  natural  to  a  high-bom  minister  of 
Rome,  was  well  calculated  to  win  their  reverence. 

nrfaen  VULL  had  employed  the  Abate  Pier  Francesco  Scarampi 
as  his  agent  in  Ireland  for  about  two  years  before  his  death  m 
1644.  His  successor,  Innocent  X.,  on  receiving  an  application 
for  aid  from  the  council  of  the  Confederated  Catholics,  determined, 
against  the  wish  of  their  more  moderate  leaders,  to  send  them  a 
minister  with  the  high  rank  of  nuncio.  He  first  selected  Luigi 
Omodei,  afterwards  a  cardinal;  but  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Maiarine  against  the  appointment  of  a  prelate  who, 
as  a  Milanese,  was  a  subject  of  Spain,  he  substituted  Griovanni 
Batista  Rinuocixii,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  patrician,  and  a 
£ivaurite  of  the  grand  ducal  house  of  Medici.  The  nundo  had 
been  educated  at  Rome  and  at  diflerent  Italian  universities  as 
a  canon  lawyer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  had  for 
twenty  yeazs  held  the  Archbishopric  of  Fermo,  fixmi  attachment 
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to  which,  he  had  in  1631  refused  the  metropolitan  see  of  Flo- 
rence. He  received  his  instructions  early  in  the  year  1645,  and 
passing  through  Florence,  G-enoa,  and  Marseilles,  he  arrived  in 
I^aris  about  the  middle  of  May. 

It  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Rome  to  engage  in  Irish  affairs  with  any  more  limited  object 
than  that  of  estaolishing  the  imdisputed  supremacy  of  Catho- 
licism. The  event  proved  that  the  purpose  was  unattainable^  but 
it  was  not  Strang  that  it  should  be  entertained  by  a  power  which 
had  so  often  achieved  greater  victories,  under  circumstances  appa- 
rently more  unpromising.  From  the  time  when  the  popes,  re- 
nouncing the  policy  of  founding  principalities  for  their  ntmilies, 
had  resumed  their  proper  position  at  the  head  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom, the  coimsels  and  the  wealth  of  the  Holy  See  had  pre- 
vailed over  Protestantism  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Li 
less  than  a  century  the  widely-scattered  sparks  of  the  Reformation 
had  been  trodden  out  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  French  throne  had 
been  shaken  by  the  Cathohc  League,  and  the  Huguenots  reduced 
to  be  content  with  a  precarious  toleration.  From  the  south  and 
from  the  east  of  Germany,  Protestantism  had  been  pushed  steadily 
back,  till  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  were  free  from  its  con- 
tagion, and  it  seemed  probable  that,  but  for  the  connivance  of 
Urban  YIII.  at  Richelieu's  resistance  to  the  ambition  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  opponents  of  Rome  might  have  been 
driven  bevond  the  Baltic  and  the  BritLsh  Channel,  or  forced,  like 
their  brethren  in  France,  to  exist  as  a  dependent  though  hostile 
republic,  in  the  heart  of  a  powerful  Catholic  monarchy.  Inno- 
cent X.  was,  according  to  tne  fre(][uent  custom  at  Rome,  dis- 
inclined to  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  suspected 
by  the  French  court  of  an  imdue  bias  to  the  Spanish  interest.  He 
professed,  however,  entire  impartiality,  and  while  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  the  war  was  drawing  to  its  dose,  no  longer  offered 
opportunities  for  spreading  the  orthodox  faith  by  arms  and  policy, 
Ireland  seemed  an  open  field.  The  two  great  powers  were  them- 
selves engaged  by  promises  to  support  the  Catnolic  cause,  and  to 
the  crown  of  England  the  pope  owed  no  friendship,  and  did  not 
now  profess  hostility.  The  Irish  were  poor  and  rel^ious:  the 
pope,  though  not  the  richest  prince  in  Europe,  had  the  greatest 
command  of  ready  money,  and  of  spiritual  treasures  he  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  supply.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  confe- 
derates, divided  as  they  were  in  wishes,  in  interests,  and  in 
blood,  would  find  unity  and  power  in  obedience  to  the  head  of 
that  religion  which  was  their  only  common  bond.  The  real 
motives  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  component  factions  of  the 
great  Catholic  body  could  not  be  fully  known  by  a  foreign  court. 
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and  even  now  the  true  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time  Is  involved  in 
much  obscuri^  and  confusion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  government  of  Ireland  has  never  been 
conducted  in  a  manner  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  majo- 
rity of  &e  inhabitants,  as  under  the  vigorous  despotism  of  Straf- 
ford; but  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  interference  witn  titles  to  land, 
and  his  successful  attempts  to  curb  the  power  of  the  principal 
fiunilies,  had  caused  deep  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  old  English 
inhabitants,  who  formed  the  chief  support  of  tne  English  domi- 
nion.   The  just  discontent  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  was  only 
increased  by  the  policy,  in  many  respects  opposite  to  Strafford's, 
of  his  Puntan  successors,  the  lords-justices  Parsons  and  Borlase. 
The  Catholics,  who  formed  the  vast  majority  of  the  aristocracy, 
as  well  as  of  the  people,  were  threatened  with  the  immediate  en- 
forcement of  the  dormant  penal  laws;  and  when  the  old  Irish  of 
Ulster,  whose  chieftains  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands  by 
James  I.^  took  the  occasion  of  the  universal  ferment  to  rise  in 
that  insurrection,  of  which  the  provocations  have  been  so  falsely 
extenuated,   and  the  atrocities  so  much  aggravated  by  puritan 
historians,  the  only  object  of  the  lords-justices  was  to  multiply 
forfeitures  by  adding  to  the  number  of  compulsory  rebels.    The 
English  of  uie  Pale,  suspected,  insulted  and  threatened,  were 
compelled  to  aim  themselves  against  the  government,  which,  as 
they  justly  asserted,  was  itself  disposed  to  hostility  against  the 
Hng.    At  first  they  acted  independently,  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  their  old  enemies  the  Irish,  and 
to  form  in  conjunction  with  them  a  provisional  government  for 
the  confederacy.    In  May,  1642,  their  general  assembly,  con- 
asbng  of  all  the  peers  and  Catholic  bishops  of  their  party,  toge- 
ther with  trustees  fix>m  the  coimties  ana  boroughs,  elected  as 
members  of  parliament^  but  disclaimingthe  title  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  royal  prerogative,  met  at  jSilkenny,  and  appointed 
a  supreme  council  to  act  as  the  executive  government.    Measures 
were  taken  for  raiang  a  revenue,  commanders-in-chief  appointed 
for  the  four  provinces,  and  agents  sent  to  request  assistance  from 
the  Catholic  courts  of  Europe.     They  professed   undeviatinff 
loyalty  to    the  king,  and  when  ihe  civil  war  in  England  had 
Wokeii  out,  Charles  early  saw  the  importance  of  securing  their 
iJUanoe  and  aid.    In  1643  he  recalled  the  obnoxious  justices,  and 
floon  afterwards  araointed  the  Mar<mis  of  Ormond,   the  most 
powerful  and  popular  nobleman  in  Ireland,  to  govern  what  re- 
mained of  the  kingdom  as  lord-lieutenant,  with  a  commission  to 
treat  with  the  confederated  Catholics. 

The  position  of  the  marquis  was  singular.    His  predecessors 
Ittd  not  avowedly  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
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althougli  as  lieutenant-general  under  their  administration  lie  had 
preserved  the  lojalty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  he  was  not 
as  yet  engaged  in  professed  hostility  to  liie  painament.  The 
assembly  of  the  CatnoUcs  swarmed  with  his  friends  and  depen- 
dents, and  the  majority  were  eager  to  submit  to  his  government. 
The  Scotch  settlers  in  the  noiSi,  with  an  army  from  Scotland 
under  Monroe,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  and  weare 
known' to  adhere  to  the  parliament.  Lord  Inchiquin  commanded 
under  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Munster,  where  he  held  the  principal 
towns.  In  the  western  part  of  Leinster,  in  a  great  part  of 
Munster,  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Connaught,  except  the 
towns  of  Loughrea  and  iPortumna,  the  supr^aae  coimcil  was  sove* 
reign;  but  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  first  CathoKc  nobleman  ia 
the  kin^om,  still  held  those  towns  for  the  king  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, m  defiance  of  the  threats  and  censures  of  the  clergy,  and 
although  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  army 
of  Connaught  was  at  all  times  ready  for  his  acceptance.  Bis  vast 
feudal  power  and  personal  weight  had  great  influaice  in  deter- 
mining the  council  to  agree  with  the  lord-lieutenant  on  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  preliminary  to  a  peace  which  took  place  in  1643^ 
and  was  at  first  rejected  only  by  the  Scotch  of  Ulster.  On  the 
failure,  however,  of  an  expedition  of  the  confederate  army  to  &e 
north,  coinciding  in  time  with  the  advance  of  Leven's  ScottiA 
army  into  Engls^d,  several  of  the  English  garrisons  declined  ike 
cessation,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  sUght  impru- 
dently o£fered  him  b^  the  king,  Inchiquin  drove  the  Catholica 
out  of  the  towns  which  he  occupied,  and  declared  against  the 
royal  cause,  or,  in  the  language  of  die  time,  in  favour  of  the  king^ 
and  parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  assembly  advanced  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  Ormond,  and  enabled  him  to  send  4000  men  to 
the  assistance  of  the  king  in  England.  The  negotiations  for  a 
final  peace,  however,  proceeded  slowly.  The  Catholics  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  and  fiirther  securities  for  their 
religion,  which  Qrmend  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  con- 
cede ;*les8,  perhaps,  £nom  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  power, 
than  fixim  a  belief  that  when  the  civil  war  in  England  was  at  on 
endy  the  king  would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  abide  by  the. 
agreements  tlmt  might  be  made.  Scarampi,  by  direction  of  the 
pope,  opposed  all  concessions  of  religious  claims,  but  all  paxties 
were  unwilling  to  recommence  the  war :  the  cessation  was  re- 
newed firom  time  to  time,  and  the  general  state  of  affaixs  was  Httie 
altered  from  1643  till  the  ajmointment  of  RinucdnL 

The  nuncio  was  forbidden  by  his  instructions  to  linger  in  France, 
or  to  engage  in  any  negotiations  there,  esscept  with  the  Queen  of 
Englana.    Tet  he  speaxt  four  busy  months  in  raris,  and  with  Hen- 
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lietta  Mana  he  never  had  an  interview.    By  tibe  end  of  August 
the  patience  of  the  Boraan  court  appeared  to  be  worn  out;  he 
was  ordered  to  hasten  instantly  to  Ireland,  and  sharply  and  re- 
peatedly censured  for  his  delay.    Many  writers  have  accused  him 
of  insolence  in  refusing  to  visit  the  ijueen,  and  Sellings  asserts 
that,  in  violation  of  his  du^^  he  was  intriguing  for  ihe  office  of 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  France.    The  despatches  show  that  Ma- 
zarine expressed  a  similar  suspicion,  which,  as  Panfilio  somewhat 
strangely  reminds  Banuccini,  he  must  know  better  than  any  one 
to  be  unfoxmded.  In  excusing  himself,  the  nuncio  dwells  on  the  dis- 
appointments and  delay  whidi  he  experienced  in  obtaining  a  vessel 
for  his  passage,  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  audiences  of  Ma- 
zarine, and  on  other  impediments,  which,  however  real,  would 
certainly  not  have  detained  him,  if  he  had  been  earnest  in  the 
wish  to  prosecute  his  journey.    We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
acquit  him  of  neglect  or  disobedience.   In  his  apologetic  memoir, 
it  IS  remarkable  that  he  pases  slightly  over  his  residence  in 
Paris  as  requiring  no  justification ;  and  ^om  his  letters  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  wu  directed  to  engage  in  more  than  one  n^o- 
tiation  with  the  French  court.    His  conduct  may  be  justified  on 
the  very  probable  supposition,  that  he  had  secret  directions  in 
addition  to  the  ostensible  instructions  now  before  us,  which  it 
might  be  necessary  to  communicate  to  a  suspected  colleague  at 
Paris.    The  pope  was,  as  we  have  stated,  on  unfriendly  terms 
ivith    Mazarine,  who    had    recently  succeeded  to  the  power, 
and  dso  to  the  policy,  of  BicheUeu.    He  was  also  en^i^d  in 
disputes  with  the  family  of  his  predecessor,  the  Barberim,  and 
distrusted  their  adherent  the  Cardinal  de'  Ba^,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Urban  nuncio  to  ihe  court  of  France.    Binucdni 
was  ordered  to  persuade  Mazarine  to  send  a  minister  to  Bome, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  been  allowed  to  feel  the 
gropnd  towards  the  recall  of  Bagni,  who  was  not  only  a  Bar- 
berisdan,  or,  as  Bellings  writes,  a  Barbarian,  but  devoted  to  Ma* 
zarine  and  France,   as  he  afterwards  proved  by  the  important 
services  he  rendered  them  in  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  of 
Wes^haUa.      When  the  French  nuncio  complained  tnat  Bi- 
nnccini  had  brought  no  letters  for  him  firom  Bome,  and  when  the 
cardinal  of  France  intimated  that  no  new  appointment  a£  a 
nuncio  would  be  recognised,  the  papal  secretary  explained  and 
apologised,  and  Binuccini,  like  loyal  diplomatiBts  in  general,  was 
left  to  bear  the  censure,  which  could  not  decorously  be  applied  to 
his  court. 

With  respect  to  &e  Queen  of  England  his  justification  is  more 
complete.  When  he  left  Bome,  Cmurles  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  master  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom :  in  June  the  battb  of 
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Naseby  put  an  end  to  his  prospects  of  Tictoiy.  Henceforth  it  was 
hoped  that  instead  of  admittii]^  the  Catholics  as  allies,  he  might 
rely  upon  them  as  on  his  sole  dependence.  In  his  letters,  also,  ta 
the  queen,  which  the  parliament  seized  and  published,  there  were 
passages  which  ^owed  a  disposition  to  deceive  the  Irish.  Binuc- 
cini  offered  to  visit  the  ^ueen  publicly  as  nuncio,  knowing  that  she 
could  not  so  receive  him  without  a  violation  of  English  law,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  insurgent  government  to  which  he  was 
accredited.  He  was  expressly  order^  by  Panfilio  to  object  to  a 
private  interview,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  tmcover  his 
head  to  a  queen,  while  it  seems  to  have  been  known  that  the  queen 
could  not  receive  him  without  that  mark  of  respect.  Their  indi- 
rect negotiations  could  not  lead  to  any  result.  The  queen  wanted  aid 
for  her  husband,  and  wished  to  take  refuge  herself  in  Ireland. 
The  nuncio  would  grant  no  assistance,  except  on  terms  offensive 
to  the  king's  adherents  in  England,  and  he  snared  the  determina- 
tion of  his  court  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  the  queen's  pre- 
sence on  the  scene  of  his  mission.  They  took  leave  of  each  other 
by  message  with  mutual  politeness,  and  with  permanent  feelings 
of  mutual  hostility. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October,  1645,  that  Rinuccini  at 
last  set  sail  from  Rochelle  on  board  the  S.  Pietro,  a  frigate  whicK 
he  had  bought  at  Nantes.  He  was  accompanied  bv  the  Secretary 
Bellings,  who,  as  the  nimcio  says,  had  been  so  mucn  akrmed  at  his 
appointment  that  he  could  not  speak  for  two  days ;  he  also  brought 
with  him,  or  sent  a  few  days  bemre  him,  arms  and  ammunition  for 
2000  or  3000  men,  and  from  15,000/.  to  20,000/.  in  money.  His 
account  of  the  voyage  is  highly  edifying  and  entertaining.  They 
had  bee;i  three  days  at  sea,  when  they  saw  a  vessel  in  chase  of 
them,  -which  proved  to  be  that  of  Plunxet,  an  active  partisan  of 
the  parliament.  The  pressure  of  the  danger,  he  says,  caused  an 
incredible  change  in  our  vessel.  The  Irish,  and  especially  Signor 
Bellings,  took  to  their  arms,  and  resolved  to  fight  to  the  liSt — 
employing  themselves  meanwhile  in  clearing  the  decks,  get- 
ting  the  guns  loose,  and  putting  the  non-coimbatants  out  of  the 
wav  in  a  comer.  The  archbishop  himself  was  in  bed  hopelessly 
sicK — the  Italians  of  his  suite  engaged  themsdves  ('  con  molta 
mia  edificaadone')  in  prayer.  After  chasing  them  for  100  miles^ 
Flunket  gave  up  the  pursuit — ^the  proximate  reason  being  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  his  cook-room,  the  final  cause  a  gilt  image  of 
St.  Peter,  which  combined  on  board  the  ship  which  bore  his  name 
the  fimctions  of  figure-head  and  tutelary  deity.  It  had,  indeed, 
already  occurred  to  the  considerate  Italians  that  the  drcumstance 
of  meeting  with  the  S.  Pietro  in  the  Loire,  '  was  an  augury  that 
the  Head  of  the  church,  on  whom  all  missions  depend,  and  who 
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inspired  our  lord  his  holiness  to  set  on  foot  and  arrange  this  of 
mine,  had  also  willed  to  conduct  it  to  an  end,  and  to  ^ow,  when 
occasion  offered,  how  weak  are  the  forces  of  Hell  in  comparison 
with  the  authority  of  the  Keys.'  It  is  painful  to  think  that  subse- 
quently S.  Fietro  or  his  ima^e,  brought  the  nuncio  into  serious 
difficulties;  for  the  ship  having  been  em{>loyed  by  himself  or  his 
agents  in  a  privateering  or  piratical  speculation,  and  having  brought 
a  Spanish  prize  into  Kochelle,  the  a^[ent  of  Spain  in  Ireland  seized 
upon  the  goods  and  money  of  the  mission  as  a  compensation,  and  it 
was  only  with  great  difficiuly  that  Rinuccini  secured  the  ship  itself 
for  his  return  to  France.  Chi  the  2l8t  of  October,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kemnare,  in  the  midst  of 
marvellous  comcidences  and  pious  associations.  Chi  that  very  day, 
the  church  of  Fermo  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Mabilia, 
whose  scull  was  one  of  its  treasures — ^the  saint  was  one  of  the 
11,000  virgins,*  and  *  we  believe,'  ('  per  alcune  non  leggiere  con- 
getture')  that  she  was  an  Irishwoman.  Still  more  fortunately  on 
tae  22nd  the  same  church  celebrates  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Fhi- 
lip,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  '  and,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that 
my  great  predecessor  has  thought  fit  to  conduct  me  himself  to  the 
post  appomted  me  by  the  vicar  of  God.'  The  Irish  regretted  the 
mconvenience  of  landing  on  a  desert  shore,  instead  of  at  Water- 
ford;  but  the  worthy  prelate  was  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
&at  declaring  his  apostolic  mission  to  shepherds,  and  of  taking  up 
his  residence  in  a  stable.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  arrived  at 
Kilkenny,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
the  supreme  council,  and  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  body. 

The  peace  with  Chmond  was  still  unconcluded,  but  within  a  few 
months  the  state  of  the  n^tiations  had  been  greatly  affected  by  the 
arrival  in  Ireland  of  the  £arl  of  Glamor^n,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  extraordi- 
Jiaiy  powers  in  virtue  of  which  he  tendered  to  the  Catholics  conces- 
aons  nitherto  unprecedented,  have  been  recorded  and  discussed  by 
every  writer  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  produced  letters  with  the  king's  sign  manual  and  tmder  his 
private  ri^et,  by  which  Charles  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  king 
and  a  Christian,  to  make  good,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what- 
ever he  should  perform;  *  and  although  you  exceed  what  law  can 
warrant,  or  any  powers  of  ours  extend  to,  as  not  knowing  what 
you  have  need  ot,  yet  it  being  for  our  service,  we  oblige  ourself, 
not  only  to  give  you  our  pardon,  but  to  maintain  the  same  with 
all  our  might  ana  power.'  From  subsequent  events  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  king  had  privately  agreed  with  Glamorgan, 
that  he  should  be  at  uberty  to  disavow  him,  if  necessary,  and 

*  We  presume,  fh>m  the  priyilege  of  liaTing  a  day  to  henelf  in  the  calendar. 
IfaitStMiiMiaheH  high  niaJc  in  this  celebrate 
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that  the  use  of  the  private  seal,  and  the  ineffularit^  of  the  entize 
txansaction,  "were  intended  to  leave  a  loophole  to  escane  fiom  any 
conceadonB  inconvenient  to  fulfil  which  the  agent  might  find  it  ex* 
pedienttomake.  By  virtue  ofhiBCommiflBionGIamoigan,  who  waa 
himself  a  zealous  Gauiolic,  undertook  to  secure  to  the  Catholics  the 
aboUtion  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  possession  of  all  chuiches  not 
actually  occupied  by  Protestants*  The  confederates  were  to  send 
10,000  men  under  ms  command  to  the  assistance  of  Chailesin  Eng- 
land, and  Glamorgan  was  to  bind  himself  by  oath  not  to  act  with  his 
army,  till  the  king  hadactually  secured  ilieperformanceof  thetreaty. 
The  engagements  on  both  sides  were  to  be  secret,  even  firom  Ormond 
himsell;  and  although  no  man  could  &il  to  see  the  insecurity  of 
an  arrangement,  in  which  the  agent  and  servant  of  one  party  was 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the  stipulations  required 
bv  the  other,  the  eagerness  for  peace,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
cioding  it,  were  so  great,  that  the  agreement  had  been  made  two 
months  before  Rinuccini's  arrival,  and  a  vote  pessed  by  the  assem- 
bly,  for  levying  the  10,000  men.  To  add  to  me  complication  and 
dmSculty  of  the  transaction,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Sligo  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Scotch 
found  on  his  person  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  transmitted  it  to  the  English  parliament 

The  GathoHcs  were  now  in  liie  anomalous  condition  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  kin^  through  his  private  acent,  and  of  suspended 
hostility  with  him  m  the  person  of  his  lom-lieutenant.  It  seems 
•  impossible  that  the  promoters  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  can  have  in- 
tended it  to  take  eflfect  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Ormond;  but  the  advocates  of  peace  could  now  pomt  to  the 
secret  conditions  in  fiivour  of  religion  as  a  security  for  the  claims 
which  the  viceroy  refiised  to  conoede.  Their  opponents,  who  had 
with  difficulty  opposed  a  treaW  which  made  no  mention  of  le^ 
ligion,  were  in  some  measure  diaszmed,  though  not  satisfied,  by 
the  apparent  acceptance  of  their  demands  by  the  king:  but  the 
division  of  opinions  lay  deeper  than  the  immediate  occasion,  and 
the  minority  had  forces  in  reserve  far  more  than  proportionate  to 
their  straigUi  in  the  assembly  and  the  coundL 

The  nuncio  threw  an  additional  weight  into  their  scale.  He 
bad  been  made  personally  responsible  for  his  opposition  to  the 
peace:  but  his  instructions  firom  Rome  were  dear  and  decided. 
Ue  was  ordered  to  obstroet  a  peace  with  (^mond,  ezoqit  on  con- 
dition that  the  diuich  should  be  secured  in  aU  its  splendour,  and 
that  all  fiitore  viceroys  should  be  Catholic;  andthewant  of  sufficient 
security  was  represented  to  him  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  discounten- 
ancing Glamorgan's  negotiation.  In  his  original  instructions  he  had 
been  told  always  to  associate  the  interests  of  religion  witii  the  main«> 
tenanoe  of  the  king;  but  the  royal  cause  was  less  than  a  secondary 
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conflideration  in  the  pbms  of  the  Yaticaii.  His  high  dignity^  and 
the  supplies  which  he  brought,  had  safficient  influenoe  with  liie 
<M>uzicu  to  induce  them  to  ddaj  the  conclusion  of  the  tEeaty.  In  the 
meantime  he  employed  himself  in  calculating  his  strength,  and  mak* 
inghimself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  different  parties. 

The  aasemblj  being  fonned  on  the  model  of  a  parliament,  re- 
presented the  rank  and  property  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  possession  of  the  old  English  inhabitants. 
United  as  they  were  for  the  present  with  the  oH  Irish,  and  con* 
neeted  with  them  by  religion  and  by  language,  their  wishes  and 
objects  were  nevertheless  i^olly  different  They  had  risen  against 
intolerable  oppression,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  fight  to  the  last 
against  thepopularparty  inEkigland,  which  indudedaU  theOatholic 
i^balntants  of  Ireland  in  hatred  so  indiscriminate,  that  it  had  lately 
caused  an  act  to  be  passed  forbidding  (quarter  to  be  given  to  any 
Iridi  papist.  But  their  loyalty  to  the  kmg^  had  never  been  shaken, 
and  as  mr  as  the  laity  were  concerned,  it  is  ]^robabIe  that  no  dasB 
in  the  three  kingdoms  was  so  &ee  from  bigotry  and  religious 
animoaty.  When  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  was  in 
agitation,  the  tolerant  and  moderate  spirit  of  l^e  old  English 
gentry  was  strongly  supported  by  their  unwillingness  to  rest(»e 
the  improprialionB  of  chiuch  property  which  their  ancestors  had  not 
scro{>led  to  recdve  £rom  sacrilegious  kings.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
nuncio  promised  them  &ir  compositions  and  easy  confirmation  of 
their  titles — knowing  that  the  rights  of  the  churcn  were  immortal, 
\AiSie  her  s^ieements  and  promis^  were  subject  to  contingencies,, 
they  were  contented  to  abide  by  their  wrongfiil  posseanon,  and  by 
the  security  of  English  law. 

Hie  indigenous  Irish  had  refiised  or  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  benefit  from  the  secularised  church  property,  their  devotion 
to  Cadiolicism  was  a  more  active  principle,  and  they  too  had 
titles  to  enforce.  Six  entire  counties  had  been  con&cated  by 
James  I.,  on  the  plea  of  Tyrone's  imputed  rebellion,  and  victory 
akne  coidd  restore  them  to  the  owners,  as  neither  Hog  nor  psr* 
liament  would  ever  consent  to  dispossess  the  intruding  colonists;. 
Neither  did  tiiey  owe  or  feel  attachment  to  the  Engnsh  crown. 
For  four  Inmdred  years  from  the  conquest  they  had  tome  to  the 
English  the  rdation  which  the  Bed  IndiaiiB  of  tiie  present  day 
bear  to  ibe  Anglo-Americans;  and  since  they  had  ceased  to  be 
ontiawa  they  hM  supported  a  lon^  cavil  war,  and  suffisred  the 
penalties  of  a  rebellion  which  possibly  never  took  place.  Tbi^ 
tiad  commenoed  tiie  present  war  akxae;*  tii^  fiarmea  the  greater 

*  '  Of  tiMwUe  hundred  tbat  were  designed  fbor  ieiziDg  the  caaUeof  DnhUzw 
there  was  Bot  00  innch  as  one  person  of  British  blood,  extraction,  or  name  amongst 
tbem.*— £(v{  of  CattUuwai'a  Memtrnv. 
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part  of  &e  population  and  of  the  soldiery;  and  thej  saw  with 
anger  that  their  confederates  directed  their  policy  without  sharing 
in  their  feelings  or  objects.  Their  interest  and  their  habitu^ 
feelings  of  reverence  ahke  led  them  to  seek  support  against  the 

Sovemment,  and  guidance  for  themselves,  in  the  powerM  body  of 
le  clergy. 

The  priesthood  have  sometimes  been  indiscriminately  classed 
with  the  old  Irish,  as  the  determined  opposers  of  peace:  but 
Rinuccini's  letters  show  sufficiently  the  difficulty  which  he  found 
in  uniting  them  in  opposition  to  Qrmond.  His  instructions  and 
his  disposition  tended  to  changes  within  the  church,  as  well  as  to 
external  action  for  the  restoration  of  its  power.  He  had  to 
establish  the  canonical  Jurisdiction  of  Rome;  to  procure  the  re- 
ception of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  to  reform  and  re- 
giuate  the  monastic  orders;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  the  splendour 
and  publidtv  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  In  every  point  he 
came  in  collision  with  interests  and  habits,  which  confirmed  a 
widely  spread  feeling  of  opposition  to  his  more  important  political 
measures.  The  older  bi^ops,  he  complains, '  accustomed  to  per- 
form thdr  few  functions  in  secret  ana  without  inconvenience  or 
interference,  make  small  account  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
of  religion,  forese^ng  that  it  may  involve  them  in  great  expenses^ 
and  always  doubting  whether  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  it, 
either  through  new  ananffements  of  the  kingdom,  or  through  the 
necessary  diversion  of  £eir  revenues  to  the  necessities  of  war. 
Consequently  they  display  almost  a  repugnance  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  proper  druses  and  ceremonies,  being  almost  all  in  the 
habit  of  celebratmff  the  offices  as  ordinary  priests,  and  of  perform- 
ing, for  example,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  not  only  without 
mitre  and  vestments,  but  almost  in  a  secular  dress;  and,  therefore, 
they  also  would  not  be  unwilling  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
concession  by  the  king  and  the  marquis  of  the  fiee  exercise  of  their 
functions  even  in  secret,  so  as  to  save  as  they  believe  the  substance  of 
the  &ith,  and  not  to  involve  themselves  in  any  difficulty.'  The 
r^ukr  clergy  were  still  less  to  be  depended  upon.  As  mis- 
aonaries  they  were  in  possession  of  various  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
which  were  m  danger  from  the  immediate  interference  of  Rome; 
and  as  through  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  they  had  bee© 
pevented  for  the  most  part  from  residing  in  their  convents,  and 
from  observing  the  monastic  dress  and  rules,  many  of  them  had 
lived  as  chaplains  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
had  adopted  the  habits  and  opinions  of  men  of  we  worid:  a  laj^ 
mx>portion  retained  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  the  old  Englidi 
fcmilies  to  which  thev  belonged,  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were  most 
strongly  opposed  to  the  nuncio,  may  perhaps  have  been  influenced 
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by  the  preference  of  French  to  Spanish  interests,  which  so  long 
characterised  their  order.  The  r^ulars  were  still  more  unwilling 
than  the  older  bishops  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  Catholic 
ceremonies;  and  it  was  long  before  the  nimcio  could  introduce 
the  custom  of  bringing  the  consecrated  elements  in  procession 
irom  the  churches  to  the  beds  of  the  sick;  for  even  the  com- 
mon people  preferred  the  ease  and  privacy  of  the  spiritual  con- 
solations to  which  they  were  accustomed.  The  nation,  he  com- 
plains, is  the  idlest  and  most  careless  in  Europe,  partly  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  and  partly  from  its  long  suDJection  to 
England:  *  whence  it  comes  that  bein^  accustomed  to  content 
themselves  with  a  mass  celebrated  in  their  cabins,  and  to  live  on 
what  the  soil  produces  without  labour  or  exertion,  they  have  im- 
bibed a  coldness  of  spirit,  and  accommodated  themselves  con- 
tentedly to  the  conditions  of  the  time.*  Nevertheless  the  great 
majority  of  the  clerffv  were  on  the  side  of  religion  and  war,  and 
for  the  present  the  delegated  majesty  of  Rome  overawed  the  dis- 
satisfied portion  of  their  body. 

One  further  source  of  dissension  remained  in  the  reciprocal  jea- 
lousy of  the  four  provinces,  and  the  determination  of  eaoi  to  serve 
only  imder  its  own  independent  commander.  In  Connaught 
Thomas  Bourke  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  lieutenant-genem, 
in  the  hope  that  the  head  of  his  name,  Clanricarde,  womd  soon 
consent  to  assume  the  command.  The  earl  had  recently  combined 
ins  forces  with  an  expedition  sent  by  Ormond  to  drive  the  Scotch 
out  of  the  west,  and  although  he  still  held  himself  apart  £rom  the 
confederates,  he  was  virtually  the  head  of  the  Cathohc  army  of  the 
province.  Li  Munster  the  Earl  of  Gastlehaven  commanded  for 
the  council,  but  cultivated  the  most  fiiendlv  relations  with  Or- 
mond, whose  brother,  Richard  Butler,  a  Catnolic,  and  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  had  married  his  sister.  An  experienced  officer 
and  a  gallant  soldier,  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
confederates,  though  the  siege  of  Toughal*  had  lately  miscarried 
from  the  jealousy  which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the 
general  of  Leinster,  Thomas  Preston,  brother  to  Lord  Grorman- 
ston,  the  most  powerftd  of  the  nobility  of  the  Pale.    After  thirty 

*  The  AxchbUliop  of  Fermo  may  be  pardoned  for  writing  the  name  of  this 
town  Joehely  bat  in  general  he  displays  a  true  Boman  contempt  for  tramontane 
orthography,  which  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  him.  Minterog^ 
for  instance,  is  his  equivalent  for  McmtroBCf  and  Fkmiuk  is  substituted  for  Pfy* 
uohA,  The  fiuniliar  patronymic  of  Jonea  apijears  in  the  disguise  of  Giotaij  a 
name  which  suggests  thoughts  rather  of  a  courtier  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  than  of 
an  officer  of  CromweU.  The  apology  of  his  editor,  who  yery  properly  abstains 
from  correcting  his  errors,  is  amusingly  untranslateable.  *  ^pendo  bene  gli  es- 
perti,  cfae  nelle  veochie  scritture  anche  di  dottissimi  uomini,  d  raro  che  non  ti  oc- 
eorrano  storpi^ture  nei  nomi  forestieri,  dei  qwU  ami  si  cimpiacevano  tahoUa  ad' 
dolor  V  aapnzza  itaUamxzandolL' 
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jeBis'  semce  under  the  Spsxdsh  govemment,  Pieston  ha^  beoi 
invited  to  Irdand  eailj  in  the  war  to  aasume  the  oommiuid,  to 
-which  his  ea^rienoe  and  connexions  so  strongly  recommended 
him.  The  r^ult  was  not  fortonate.  In  1642  he  had  been  de- 
feated nnder  circumstances  little  creditable  to  his  skill  by  Qrmond 
at  Kihrush,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trim  at  a  later  period 
iSaaoL  that  of  which  we  are  speaking  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
Catholic  cause.  He  seons  to  have  had  an  indecisive  duuractery 
and  he  was  altematehr  swayed*  by  his  inclination  to  Qrmond,  com- 
bined with  the  loyalty  natural  to  an  old  family  of  the  Pale,  and 
by  the  reverence  for  the  derCT  and  for  Rome,  which  he  had  per- 
haps learned  in  the  service  dT  Spain.  The  motive  which  could 
most  safely  be  calculated  upon  as  influendng  his  actions  was  jea- 
lou^  agamst  his  abler  ri'm,  the  general  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster. 

llie  cdebmted  Owen  O'Nial  mid,  like  Preston,  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  service  of  Spain  and  Austria.  On  his  arrival  from 
Flanders,  in  1642,  he  had  easily  superseded  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Phelim  O'Nial,  in  the  command  of  the  Irish  of  the  north,  and  he 
was  never  afi^rwards  shaken  in  his  power.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  discontinuance  of  liie  more  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  earlier 
insurrection  was  chiefly  owin^;  but  the  nature  of  his  forces  xnade 
him  a  formidable  and  unw^bome  guest,  when  he  lay  near  Kil- 
kenny to  intimidate  the  opponents  of  the  nuncio  in  the  council, 
or  when  he  sought  to  extend  his  quarters  in  Leinster,  where  he 
had  influence  through  a  marriage  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  His  wild  army  of  crea^hts  and  wood-kerns  had  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  naif-disciplined  savages.  They  would 
serve  wiiliout  pay,  and  live  on  the  most  meagre  food;  but  when 
opportunity  onfered  they  compensated  themselves  wiih  plunder^ 
and  dispersed,  like  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  af^  a  victory  to  en- 
joy the  spoils  in  ^eir  homes.  Their  commander,  the  most  skilful 
officer  then  engaged  in  Ireland,  had  at  the  same  time  the  art  of 
securing  the  anection  of  his  rude  followers.  He  preferred  attain- 
ing his  object  by  manosuvres  to  fighting,  and  he  is  called  by  lU- 
nuocini  the  Fabius  of  Ireland:  perhaps  a  modem  writer  might 
add  that  he  possessed  something  of  Souvaroff^s  genius  for  com- 
mand. The  general  of  Ulster  was  the  right  arm  of  the  party  of 
the  clergy,  but  his  own  first  object  was  the  restitution  of  the  for- 
feited l^ds  in  the  north.  Though  not  the  lineal  heir  of  Tyrone^ 
his  followers  looked  upon  him  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
chief  fiimily  of  the  O'lNials;  nor  was  their  enthusiasm  ever  raised 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  when  the  sword  of  the  banished  Earl  of 
Tyrone  was  sent  to  him  from  Rome  with  the  blessing  of  the  pope. 

The  nuncio  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  object  which  he  was  to 
pursue;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  peace  or  to  break  it  by 
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eyery  method  of  power  or  influenoe  ivUch  he  could  deEive  ficom 
hk  temporal  or  spuitual  leaonroes.  He  bkw,  as  he  afterwards  de- 
dared,  that  in  the  solenmity  of  hxB  first  entrance  into  Kilkenny, 
the  apnlaase  of  the  old  Irish  was  c^ven  to  the  minister  of  God,  of 
the  oU  Rngliah  to  the  treasurer  of  a  prince.  He  wished  to  give 
the  whole  of  the  supplies  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  army 
of  O^ial,  and  when  he  was  compelled  oj  the  general  feding  of 
thecomicilto  allot  a  share  to  Preston,  he  was  urgent  that  the  com- 
manders should  unite  their  forces  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  siege 
of  Dublin.  He  argued  that  it  woula  be  easy,  when  the  Pro- 
testants* were  disposed  of,  to  drive  the  Puritans  out  of  Ireland 
with  their  concentrated  forces,  and  that  then,  under  a  Catholic 
viceroy,  the  Irish  might  send  suppKes  which  would  turn  the  scale 
of  war  in  England  and  Scodana  in  &vour  of  the  king.  With 
Glamoi^an^  wlio  presented  him  with  autograph  letters  from  the 
king  to  nimself  and  to  the  pope,  which  evidently  were  intended 
to  lead  to  a  hope  of  the  royal  conversion,  the  nundo,  justly  ap- 
preciating their  smcerity,  used  such  arguments  of  spiritual  per- 
suasion, and  offered  such  hopes  of  advan^igeof  the  cause  of  the  king, 
that  that  feeble  diplomatist  was  from  this  time  but  half  in  earnest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  secret  treaty.  One  of  the  main  ar^- 
ments  used  against  the  peace  with  Ormond,  was  a  n^otiation  whidi 
Sir  Eendm  Digby  was  carrying  on  at  Rome  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  nundo  ui^ged  upon  the  council  the  necessity  of 
waidng  for  the  terms  to  which  the  pope  himself  should  have  con- 
sented, and  the  improprieiy  of  conduding  a  treaty  whidi  might  be 
found  incompatible  with  the  decision  of  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
majori^  of  the  confedemtes  however  were  well  aware  of  the 
futility  of  negotiations  conducted  by  a  secret  agent  of  a  queen- 
consort,  faetsen  unauthorised  to  treat,  and  some  of  them  even  sus- 
pected that  the  very  existence  of  the  negotiation  was  a  fiction  in- 
vented by  Rinucdni.  The  correspondence  now  published  shows 
that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  the  nundo  was  unjustly 
suspected  of  disobedience,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  recdved 
credit  for  liberality,  which  it  in  no  way  deserved.  The  treaty 
was  actually  drawn  up,  and  it  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  de- 
spatdies  from  Rome. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1646,  the  arguments  against 
the  peace  recdved  an  unexpected  accesdon  of  strength.  Lord 
Digby,  or  Digby  Eretico,  as  Rinucdni  politdy  calls  mm,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Digby  Gattolico,  the  queen  s  agent  at  Rome,  having 
become  acquainted  with  Glamorgan's  treaty  m  consequence  of  the 

*  The  name  of  Protestants  was  thenexdusiTely  applied  in  Ireland  to  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  Anglican  church. 
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scq uiaitlon  by  the  parliament  of  the  papers  found  on  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Tuam,  accused  him^  with  real  or'nrofessed  indignation, 
of  high  treason  to  the  kin^,  and  persuaded  Ormond  to  arrest  him 
on  occasion  of  a  visit  whi^  he  paid  to  Dublin.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Charles  about  the  same  time  found  it  necessary  to 
disavow  Glamorgan,  that  that  nobleman  was  in  possession  of 
abundant  powers  in  the  handwriting  of  the  kin^,  and  that  he 
showed  no  alarm  or  embarrassment  when  arrested,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was  meant  as  a  blina  to  the 
English  Protestants.  To  complete  the  proof  of  collusion,  Gla- 
morgan was,  a  few  dajs  afterwards,  liberated  on  bail,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  iheCathohc  head-quarters  at  Kilkenny*  The  leaders  of 
the  peace  party  were,  no  doubt,  informed  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  pursued  their  course  with  so  little  change  of  pur- 
pose, that  on  Lady-day  a  treaty  with  Ormond  was  signed,  con- 
taining no  provisions  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  GathoEc  church; 
it  being  imderstood  that  Glamorgan's  secret  treaty  suppUed  all  the 
ecclesiastical  securities  which  were  necessary.  As  a  concession  to 
the  nimcio,  who  still  urged  the  disrespect  which  they  were  com- 
mitting towards  the  apostolic  see,  it  was  agreed  that  the  treaty 
with  Ormond  should  not  be  publi^ed  till  the  first  of  May,  to 
allow  additional  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  treaty  from 
Rome.  The  council  was  not  aware  that  the  nuncio  had  already^ 
in  February,  induced  a  secret  conclave  of  bishops  to  sign  a  pro- 
test against  the  treaty,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and  after- 
wards used  as  occasionmight  require.  It  is  unfidrly  ur^ed  against 
him  by  Clarendon,  that  he  consented  to  the  t>owers  given  to  the 
CathoUc  commissioners  to  treat  with  Qrmona;  it  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  steadily  opposed  a  peace,  except  on  the  terms 
that  all  ihe  concessions  he  required,  includi^  the  appointment  of 
a  Catholic  viceroy,  should  be  granted;  or  otherwise  that  Ormond 
should  lay  down  ms  office,  and  make  terms  individually  with  the 
council,  as  a  simple  peer  of  the  realm. 

For  the  present  the  nuncio  seems  to  have  thought  it  useless  to 
attempt  more  than  a  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the  treaQr. 
He  now  turned  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  the  main  war  with 
the  Parliament,  and  divided  his  money  and  arms  between  O'Nial, 
who  undertook  to  act  against  the  Scotch  in  the  west  of  Ulster, 
while  Ormond  pressed  them  on  the  east,  and  Preston,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  an  enemy  in  his  own  province,  consented  to  serve  under 
Clanricarde  in  Coimaught.  Rmuccini  himself  joined  the  army 
under  Lord  Muskerry,  the  president  of  the  coimcil,  a  loyal  sub- 

*  The  whole  account  of  Glamorgaa's  traxuactions  will  be  found  in  Leland's 
History  of  Ireland,  or,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  dates,  in  Lingard's  History 
of£ngland,  ToLz. 
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ject  and  an  adherent  of  Ormond's,  though  the  head  of  an  old 
Irish  family,  who  was  now  beaeging  the  casUe  of  Bumatty  on 
the  Shannon,  which  had  recently  been  given  np  to  the  Parliament 

S'  its  owner,  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  head  of  the  O'Briens  of 
imster.  The  fortress  was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  nuncio  contrived  further  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
till  the  1st  of  August. 

The  present  was  the  crisis  of  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Rinuccini  determined  its  ruin.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
satisfaction  he  retired  from  Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  summoned  a 
synod  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and  after  a  formal 
examination  of  tne  treaty  clause  by  clause,  declared  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop,  and  of  every  separate  order  except  the 
Jesuits,  whoby  their  Provincial  remained  firm  in  their  opposition, 
that  the  peace  with  Qrmond  was  null,  as  containing  no  security 
for  religion,  and  that  all  who  had  hitherto  concurred  in  it,  or 
should  hereafter  adhere  to  it,  were  ipso  facto  perjured  and  excom- 
mtmicate.  O'Nial  hastened  with  his  victorious  army  to  Kil« 
kenny  to  support  the  cause  of  religion;  Preston,  who  liad  at  first 
caused  the  peace  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  quarters  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy,  allowed  the  influence  of  the  nimcio  and  his 
own  private  enmity  to  Bellings  to  withdraw  him  j&om  the  cause  of 
Ormond;  the  herald  who  proclaimed  the  peace  in  Waterford  was 
insulted,  his  colleague  at  Limerick  was  slain;  the  lord-lieutenant 
himself,  who  came  to  Kilkenny  by  invitation  of  the  council,  was 
forced  to  fly  with  a  scanty  train  to  Dublin;  and  the  Catholic  con- 
gregation of  the  bishops  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland  under 
the  presidency  of  the  nuncio,  and  committed  the  members  of  the 
council  who  had  chiefly  |)romoted  the  i)eace  to  prison.  In  his 
memoir  Rinuccini  complains  that  they  still  defied  his  power,  and 
when  they  received  news  of  any  disaster  sufiered  by  the  congre- 
gation, drank  to  the  losses  of  religion  in  great  beakers  of  beer — 
'  faoevano  con  bicchieroni  di  birra  brindisi  infausti  alle  perdite 
della  rehgione/ 

In  his  memoir  to  the  pope,  Rinuccini  seems  to  insinuate  that 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  treaty  was  published,  although 
it  is  clear  that  he  had  known  for  many  months  that  it  was  signed, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  confesses  in  a  despatch  written  in 
June,  that  his  schemes  for  delaying  the  peace  are  exhausted,  and 
that  he  has  not  ingenuity  to  contrive  means  of  opposing  it  any 
longer.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  despatches  will  afibrd 
some  clue  to  his  moderation  during  the  spring,  and  his  violent 
proceedings  in  August.  After  repeatedly  promising  the  council 
to  produce  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rome  by  Kenelm  Digby,  and 
ehowing  them  the  heads  of  a  supposed  protocol,  on  which  he  as- 
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aerted  that  it  was  founded,  he  found  that  they  were  determined  to 
treat  it  as  non-existent,  and  that  some  further  resource  was  neces- 
sary. By  promising  to  Glamorgan  the  succession  to  the  vice- 
xoy^ty  he  nad  persuaded  him  to  disavow  his  own  powers  to 
n^oUate ;  and  when  O'Nial's  great  victory  over  the  Scotch  at  Ben- 
burb  on  the  5th  of  June  had  secured  him  a  preponderating  military 
power,  he  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  act  at  once.  On  the  20th 
of  June  he  writes  to  the  Queen  of  England  a  letter  of  devotion  to 
her  cause :  on  the  3rd  of  July  he  sug&;ests  to  Panfilio  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  protectorate  over  Ireland,  to  be  undertaken  by 
France  or  Spain,  or,  according  to  his  own  wish,  by  the  pope  him- 
self. On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  communicates  private 
offers  &om  Don  Eugenic  (Owen  0*Nial),  and  £rom  Preston,  to 
march  at  once  upon  Dublin,  and  he  acknowledges  his  inclination 
to  accept  them— -('  gran  tentazione  ho  sentito  in.  questo  negozio.)' 
But  a  difficulty  had  arisen  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Queen 
of  England  and  the  French  court  were  suspicious  of  the  nuncio's 
proceedings,  and  the  personal  jealousy  of  Bagni^  the  French 
nuncio,  led  to  the  betrayal  of  some  imprudent  expressions  in 
Binuccini's  despatches.  Lord  Digby  went  to  Paris  to  enforce  the 
opposition,  and  obtained  a  considerable  sum  fix)m  Mazarine  for 
the  joint  use  of  Ormond  and  the  confederated  Catholics.  It  was 
even  generally  reported  that  the  pope  was  about  to  recall  his 
minister  and  disavow  his  proceedmgs,  and  in  the  uncertainty 
whether  France  would  stLU  Airther  interfere,  the  nuncio  thought 
it  imsafe  to  add  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  those  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  Paris  and  Rome.  A  few  weeks  of  inaction 
removed  his  doubts,  and  determined  him  to  adopt  the  course 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated. 

He  instantly  took  measures  for  the  siege  of  Dublin.  O'Nial 
advanced  with  his  victorious  army  through  the  north  of  Leinster ; 
Preston  marched  from  Connaught  to  join  him,  and  they  took  up 
positions  at  Lexlip  and  Newcastle,  about  six  miles  from  Dublin, 
while  the  nuncio  pressed  on  their  operations  from  his  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  baffled  to  the  utmost  sdl  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation. By  the  advice  of  Castlehaven,  who  with  Clanricarde 
had  now  joined  the  lord-lieutenant,  Ormond  had  wasted  the 
coimtry  for  some  miles  round  before  he  retired  into  Dublin;  and 
consequently  the  Catholic  armies  were  distressed  for  want  of 
supplies,  as  well  as  impeded  by  the  usual  jealousies  of  the  ge* 
nerals.  Preston  in  particular  was  unwilling  to  serve  against  Clan- 
ricarde; and,  to  add  to  their  difficulties,  a  parliamentary  squadron 
appeared  iu  the  bay,  and  a  premature  rei>ort  arose  that  Ormond 
had  admitted  the  common  enemy  into  his  fortress.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  generals  is  strilungly  described  in  the  memoir. 
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'  One  day  while  the  council  ma  uiging  an  advance  and  all 
were  assembled  to  disooss  it,  some  one  tapped  at  the  door  of  the 
loom,  and  PrestCMii  suddenly  lose  to  open  it — ^having  heard  three 
CKf  four  words  £rom  the  person  without  he  returned  gasping,  and 
sud  that  the  English  were  already  in  Dublin.  In  a  moment  Don 
Eugenie  and  the  others,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stun^  them,  ^ranff 
up  firom  their  seats,  and  thinking  each  man  of  lumself,  departed 
mm  his  companions.  The  generals  signalled  by  cannon-fi^  that 
every  man  was  to  return  to  his  post,  and  the  councillors  in  the 
utmost  alarm  mounted  the  next  morning  for  Kilkenny,  and  never 
drew  bit  till  they  came,  like  fugitives  with  an  enemy  at  their 
heeb,  into  our  quarters.'  The  nimcio  soon  followed  them,  and 
danricarde,  informing^  Preston  of  the  fidsehood  of  the  report, 
commenced  a  negotiation  with  him  on  Ormond's  behalf,  wnich 
ended  in  the  simature  of  a  new  treaty.  It  was  agreed  that  Pres- 
ton's ttraoy  shomd  unite  itself  on  a  given  day  wim  a  detachment 
which  Cunricarde  led  out  of  the  eates  to  join  it.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  nuncio  had  prevailed  over  the  general's  xmsteady 
mindy  so  that  Claniicarde  found  a  letter  of  excuses  instead  of  an 
army  of  allies,  and  with  loud  indignation  (^  prorotto  in  molte 
maledicenze  contro  di  lui')  retomed  disappointea  to  Dublin.  The 
despatches  make  no  mention  of  a  simultaneous  negotiation  be- 
tween Qrmond  and  O'Nial,  in  whose  honour  and  firmness  the 
marquis  placed  deserved  confidence.  The  Ulster  general  sent  his 
nqphew  to  Kilkenny  to  persuade  the  conjuration  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  they  had^the  audacity  to  detam  the  messenger  in  custody 
tin  the  period  allowed  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  was  past  In  the 
«™riw**^  of  1647,  Ormond,  finding  the  impossibility  of  sustain- 
mg  a  double  war,  gave  up  the  captal  to  tne  troops  of  the  par- 
Hament,  and  retired  for  the  time  to  England. 

The  nimcio's  power  had  culminated  when  he  retired  to  Water- 
ford,  and  from  tnis  time  it  rapidly  declined.  AU  moderate  men 
were  offended  with  his  presumptuous  violence,  and  all  loyal  sub- 
jects -united  with  the  vast  following  of  Ormond  to  destroy  his 
alien  and  anti-national  government.  Even  O'Nial's  support  dis- 
credited him^  since  the  Ulster  army  were  considered  oy  them- 
selves and  others  the  troops  of  the  pope,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
wild  creaghts  were  generally  connected  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  the  influence  of  the  nimcio  and  his  court.  The  govern- 
ment by  the  congregation  of  the  clergy  was  in  its  nature  provi- 
sional and  temporary,  and  a  new  assembly  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  summon  showed  early  symptoms  of  alienation  from 
ihe  extreme  Catholic  party.  Confirming  the  declaration  of  the 
nullity  of  Ormond's  peace,  they  nevertheless  acquitted  the  com- 
misdoners  who  had  concluded  it,  and  released  the  members  of 
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the  old  council  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  supporting  it.  Gla- 
morgan, now  Marquis  of  Worcester,  whom  the  nundo  had  ap- 
Siinted  to  succeed  Castlehaven  in  ^e  cx>mmand  of  the  army  of 
unster,  was  irregularly  superseded  by  Muskerry,  and  the  dumge 
was  ratified  by  the  coundl.  The  general  inclination  for  peace 
was  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  for  from  France  to  unite  all 
loyal  subjects  against  the  parliament.  The  nuncio  had  always 
feared  the  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  he  did  not  shrink 
from  dedaiing  that  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  the  reception  of  a 
heretic  prince:  a  strange  doctrine  to  be  announced  by  a  minister 
accredited  to  the  subjects  of  a  heretic  king  that  pnnce's  father, 
whose  throne  he  had  the  most  direct  and  positive  instructions  to 
support.  But  we  must  again  acquit  Rinuccini  of  individual  pre- 
sumption. The  severest  censure  he  had  received  from  Rome 
since  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  had  been  addressed  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  a  clause  in  the  oath  drawn  up  for  the  clergy,  during 
the  secession  to  Waterford,  in  which  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
was  reserved:  ^  pad  nos  non  daturos  esse  coosensum  nisi  pro  reh- 
gione,  et  pro  rege,  et  pro  patria.'  No  nundo,  he  was  told,  must 
ever  consent  to  any  declaration  by  which  it  appears,  or  by  pos- 
dbility  may  appear,  that  the  apostolic  see  applauds  or  assents  to 
a  decmration  oi  CathoKc  subjects  in  favour  of  the  defence  of  the 
estate  or  person  of  a  heretic  Hng.  The  nundo  admitted  his  error, 
and  contrived  to  suppress  all  the  copies  of  the  oath. 

The  party  of  the  malecontents  was  strengthened  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1647,  the  Ldnster  army 
under  Preston  was  defeated  at  Dungan  Hill  by  Colonel  Michael 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  who  was  only  prevented  from  after- 
wards marching  on  Kilkenny  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  O'Nial. 
In  November,  Lord  Taaffe,  who  had  succeeded  Muskerry  in 
Munster,  was  routed  by  Inchiquin  at  Knocknoness,  and  the  second 
in  command,  the  gallant  Alaster  Macdonnell,  better  known  as 
Colkitto,  or  the  left-nanded,  refusing  quarter,  was  slain.*  The  con- 
federates were  every  day  reduced  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
army  of  O'Nial,  a  contmgency  not  unwelcome  to  the  nundo,  till 
he  found  that  their  fear  and  dislike  of  the  general  of  Ulster  made 
them  more  than  ever  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  £rom  the  bur- 

*  There  is  some  strange  confosion  as  to  the  death  of  CoUdtto.  In  a  document 
headed  *  Belazione  della  battaglia  di  Trim  (Dungan  HIU)  fra  1'  eserdto  Cattolioo 
ed  Inglese/  purporting  to  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Panzirolo,  dated 
29th  of  August,  1647,  the  death  of  Alexander  liacdonneU,  who  was  then  alive, 
and  had  not  been  engaged  in  liie  battle,  is  related.  It  is  again  described  in  nearly 
the  same  words  in  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Knocknoness,  where  he  really 
fell,  dated  26th  of  November.  The  former  paper  was  probably  written  some  time 
after  the  ostensible  date,  by  a  secretary  or  other  attendant  of  the  nunda 
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den  of  the  war.  Their  prospects  of  success  in  n^otiation  were 
increased  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
moderate  party  in  Engbnd  and  Scotland,  with  the  rising  domi< 
nion  of  the  Independents  founded  on  the  support  of  the  army. 
Qrmond,  the  constant  object  of  the  nuncio's  deepest  hatred,  ar« 
liyed  in  Paris  to  support  the  royal  cause;  and  early  in  1648, 
Inchiquin  himself,  eitner  from  disinclination  to  extreme  mea« 
sores,  or  from  resentment  against  Lord  Lisle,  the  parliamentary 
lord-lieutenant,  who  had  attempted  without  success  to  supersede 
him  in  his  command,  declared  once  more  for  the  king,  ana  at  the 
same  time  protested  against  the  continuance  of  the  nuncio's  power. 
Amonff  the  bishops,  however,  he  had  recently  acquired  an  addi- 
tion ofstrength.  On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  had  found  thirteen 
vacant  sees, 'and  had  recommended  candidates  for  appointment  by 
ihe  pope,  who  were  selected  for  their  support  of  the  ultra-Catholic 
cause,  and  for  their  devoted  obedience  to  Rome.  At  the  end  of 
1647,  the  nominations  arrived  from  Rome,  for  the  most  part  in 
pursuance  of  his  advice,  although  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam  was 
given  to  de  Burgh,  a  moderate  prelate  who  was  attached  to  the 
policy  of  Clanricarde,  the  chief  of  his  name.  The  new  bishops 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  right  of  their  sees,  though  Muskerry  ob- 
jected to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  only  candidate  in  whose  favour 
the  recommendation  of  the  supreme  council  had  not  been  obtained, 
that  the  pope  of  his  own  authority  could  confer  no  temporal  barony 
in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  no  seat  in  the  legislature.  For  the  most 
pert  they  supjported  the  nuncio's  measures,  and  they  had  a  principal 
part  in  delaymg  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

But  the  resistance  of  the  war  ^arty  was  now  hopeless.  We 
find  Rinuccini  still  actively  intriguing,  but  without  rational  hope 
or  distinct  plan.  At  one  time  the  scrupulous  prelate,  who  had 
doubted  whether  he  could  open  a  letter  irom  the  heretic  king,  or 
enter  into  negotiations  with  his  heretic  son,  inclines  to  support  a 
plan  which  O'Nial  was  meditating  of  a  league  with  the  oitter 
Scotch  Presbyterians  of  Ulster.  Somewhat  later,  however,  he  is 
of  opinion  tliat  the  alliance  with  heretics  cannot  be  justified  even 
by  the  object  of  hostility  to  Ormond.  Again,  we  hear  of  con- 
stant negotiations  with  Winter  (jrant  (Dr.  Leyboume),  the  queen's 
agent  in  Ireland,  whom  he  in  vain  solicits  to  procure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Catholic  viceroy ;  the  scheme  of  a  foreign  protectorate 
is  renewed,  and  money  is  eagerly  and  uselessly  demanded  from 
Rome.  He  loses  by  degrees  all  hopes  firom  the  assembly,  and 
meditates  recourse  once  more  to  the  thimders  of  the  church  and 
toO'NiaL 

^  The  truce  with  Inchiquin,  which  soon  followed,  decided  the  nun- 
cio's course.    As  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of  1646,  he  summoned  a 
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council  of  bishops,  and  procuied  firom  fourteen  of  them  a  con* 
demnation  of  the  truce,  and  a  conditional  power  to  excommunicate 
the  favoureis  of  it  in  conjunction  with  four  specified  bishops,  or 
in  default  of  their  attendance  with  four  to  be  selected  by  himselE 
About  the  10th  of  May  he  left  Kilkenny  secretly,  and  joined 
O'Nud,  who  lay  with  a  small  army  at  Maryborougn  in  fear  of  an 
attack  from  the  combined  forces  of  Preston  and  Inchiquin.  His 
next  halting-place  was  Athlone,  where,  on  the  reAisal  of  the  four 
authorised  bisnops  to  join  him,  he  summoned  four  of  lus  partisans 
in  their  room,  and  by  their  concurrence  published  a  solemn  ex* 
communication  against  the  author  of  the  truce,  and  laid  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  should  be  accepted,  under  an  interaict. 
He  then  retired  to  Gralway ,  where  he  remained  for  several  months, 
observing  the  course  of  affairs.  At  first  he  thought  that  his  mesp 
sures  had  been  successful — ^2000  zealous  Catholics  deserted  from 
Preston  to  join  the  orthodox  army  of  O'Nial;  many  cities  and  in* 
dividuals  applied  submissively  to  be  relieved  firom  the  interdict; 
and  as  he  states,  probably  with  some  exaggeration,  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  ana  three-fourths  of  the  population,  still  adhered  to 
his  cause.  But  all  the  strength  lay  with  the  minority,  and  there 
was  a  division  among  the  bisnops,  which  was  fatal  to  tus  claim  of 
wielding  the  whole  authority  ot  the  church.  The  council  forbad^ 
obedience  to  the  excommunication,  and  they  were  supfwrted  in 
their  resistance  by  eight  bishops,  bv  some  of  the  monastic  ordeis, 
and  by  the  canon  lawyers,  who  had  been  consulted  inantidpatioiii 
of  the  event.  It  was  allied  that  the  excommunication  and  in* 
terdict  were  void,  as  foimoed  on  civil  matters,  as  having  been  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  the  delegated  bishops,  and  as  ex- 
ceeding the  powers  of  a  nuncio,  except  by  express  authority 
from  tne  pope,  or  by  the  additional  commission  of  a  hgaU  a 
latere^  to  which  Rinuccini  could  not  pretend.  An  appeal  to 
Rome  was  tendered  to  him,  with  a  demand  that  he  would  sua* 
pend  the  sentence  till  a  decision  could  be  obtained:  but  the  sus- 
pension was  haughtily  refused,  and  all  friendly  intercourse  broken 
off.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  d^ 
manded  to  see  the  terms  of  the  bull  from  which  the  nuncio  claimed 
his  authority.  |  Ego  non  ostendam,'  was  the  answer;  '  £t  ^o,'  ze* 
plied  the  archbishop, '  non  obediam.'  We  cannot  pretend  to  a  con* 
ndent  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The  bull  by 
which  Rinuccini  was  appointed  is  voluminous  and  apparently  liberal 
in  its  poweis,  but  mucn  of  the  contents  have  the  appearance  of  what 
lawyers  call  common  forms,  and  we  can  find  in  it  no  authority  to 
excommunicate  or  impose  interdicts  except  in  connexion  with  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  mdividuals  or  bodies  m 
MabOiem  ammarum.    '[uiere  is,  however,  a  clause  which  expressly 
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aaihoriflee  ihe  nuncio  to  act  upon  the  mere  recital  of  hia  powers 
without  exhibiting  the  original,  and  which  therefore  seems  to 
justify  his  refusal  to  produce  them  when  required  by  the  arch- 
bishop. The  result  ol  the  apped  was  a  remittal  of  the  sentence  to 
the  nunao  for  reconsideration,  a  measure  probably  equivalent  to  a 
disapproval  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  avoiding  a  decision 
on  the  question  of  law.  The  court  of  Rome  might  perhaps, 
among  other  motives  for  evading  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  oe 
influenced  by  an  unwillingness  to  countenance  even  indirectly  the 
objections  to  the  sentence  arising  from  the  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  by  statute  law,  whi^  in  the  minds  of  me  lay  nobility, 
and  even  with  some  of  the  cleigy,  had  weighed  more  than  any 
arguments  against  its  canonical  validity.  From  time  to  time  the 
nuncio  had  m>m  the  first  been  irritated  by  the  dislike  of  foreign 
jurisdiction  and  the  reverence  for  English  law,  which  he  found 
rooted  in  themindsof  Irish  statesmen ;  and  even  though  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  court  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  he  was  often 
ihwarted  with  doubts  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  tne  pope,  and  scruples 
as  to  an  infringement  of  the  deep-rooted  loyalty  to  the  kmg, 
opinions  which  ne  can  only  refer  to  as  grievous  and  shockingi 
*  massime  acerbe,'  or  *  cose  orribili.' 

In  January  the  indignation  produced  by  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
kingmade  all  attempts  to  separate  thenewconfedeiates  hopeless.  Or* 
mond  had  resumed  the  TOvemment  with  the  conchirrence  of  almost 
every  party,  though  O'Nial  still  held  aloof,  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  EngUsh  in  despair.  Even  the  norihem  Scotch  were  con- 
verted to  roy^ism,  though  it  naturally  appeared  that  they  hated  the 
papists  and  malignants  more  than  they  loved  the  kin?;  and  Sir 
vharles  Coote,  who  commanded  for  the  parliament  in  Connaught, 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  execution  of  Charles.  The  in- 
^ation  of  the  lord-lieutenant  that  the  nuncio  must  leave  the  king- 
dom was  soon  followed  by  his  departure.  He  sailed  from  Galway  in 
thesame  vessel  which  had  brouffhthim  to  Ireland,  and  airived  safely 
in  Normandy,  where  he  found  that  France  was  in  universal  con- 
fasion  from  the  commencing  troubles  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde. 
lEs  interviews  with  die  disaffected  chiefs,  with  Longueville  in 
Normandy,  and  Cond^  at  Dnon,  seem  to  have  roused  the  ancient 
sasjncion  of  Mazarine,  and  j^agni  again  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
on  the  neighbourhood  of  a  possible  successor.  On  his  arrival  in 
Rome  he  was,  according  to  some  writers,  ordered  to  confine  him- 
sdf  to  his  diocese,  though  his  present  biographer  asserts  that  he 
wasofiTered  a  high  post  near  the  person  of  the  pope,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ftitiifiil  services.  Not  long  afterwards  he  retired  to  Fermo, 
where  he  died  in  1653. 

Hie  events  which  followed  his  departure  showed  that  he  had 
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not  been  the  sole  cause  of  Irish  dissension.  Thwarted  by  the 
clergy,  disobeyed  by  the  factious  cities,  constantly  suspected,  in- 
sult^ and  calumniated,  Ormond  struggled  in  vain  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  he  placed  im- 
plicit trust  in  0*Nial,  when  that  gallant  chieftain  joined  him  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  he  met  with  from  his  JSn^liah  allies; 
but  his  death,  which  soon  followed,  and  that  of  his  chief  adviser, 
and  successor  in  command,  Ever  Mac  Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  having  been  the  ablest  assistant  of  Rinuccini,  b^me  for  the 
sake  of  his  country  the  faithful  ally  of  Ormond,  broke  up  the 
army  of  Ulster,  which  had  so  lon^  been  the  mainstay  of  the  war. 
After  the  suicidal  refusal  of  Limenck  to  admit  a  gamson  from  his 
army,  embarrassed  by  the  declarations  against  popery  extorted 
from  the  young  kin^  in  Scotland,  and  at  last  excommunicated  by 
the  clergy,  the  lord-lieutenant  retired  from  Ireland,  in  the  hope 
that  his  deputy,  Clanricarde,  might,  as  a  Catholic,  be  better  obeyed. 
But  not  even  the  progress  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  could  bring  the 
Irish  to  unity,  nor  was  there  now  any  hope  of  victory.  Ckn* 
ricarde,  faithful  to  the  last,  kept  the  war  alive  in  the  west  and  the 
north,  till,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  express  commands  recalling 
him  from  a  useless  struggle,  he  made  terms  for  himself,  and  the 
troops  immediately  under  his  command,  and  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  the  continent.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the 
conquerors  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject. 

Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  ill  fortune,  there  is  much  in 
Rinuccini's  career  which  is  not  unworthy  of  respect  We  see 
nothing  to  censure  in  the  direction  of  his  wishes  to  the  absolute 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  cause  untainted  by  heretic  assistance,  nor 
was  he  wrong  in  his  judgment  that  the  confederates  had  within 
themselves  sufficient  material  resources  to  ensure  an  unaided  vic- 
tory. ^  His  error  consisted  in  obstinate  blindness  to  the  community 
of  Reeling  and  interest  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  aris- 
tocracy. The  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  Muskerry,  Mountgarret, 
Castlehaven,  and  Taaffe,  were  identified  by  a  thousand  pomts  of 
connexion  with  Ormond,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
enemy  were  not  likely  to  be  kept  apart  by  the  single  difference 
of  religion.  A  prudent  statesman  would  have  discovered  from 
the  first  the  impossibility  of  entire  success:  a  reasonable  man 
would  at  least  have  acknowledged  it  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
si^e  of  Dublin.  But  the  nuncio  was,  in  modem  language,  a 
statesman  of  principle,  so  firmly  bent  on  an  imaginary  object,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  falling  back  on  a  practicable  sJtemative.  It 
was  in  his  power  to  cement  a  league,  which  for  the  time  could 
have  driven  all  invaders  into  the  sea,  which  might  possibljr  have 
changed  the.  fate  of  England,  and,  at  the  worst,  might  have  yielded 
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on  favourable  conditions.  The  Catholics,  fonning  the  bulk  of  its 
strength,  would  have  been  too  formidable  for  neglect,  and  could 
have  forcibly  claimed  the  gratitude  of  their  allies.  But  Protes- 
tants would  have  been  allowed  to  ring  church  bells  in  Dublin, 
and  private  masses  would  have  been  said  in  houses,  and  monks 
might  have  walked  beyond  their  cloisters  unaccompanied  and  out 
of  costume.  The  image  of  order  and  ^mp  in  the  nuncio's  mind 
would  have  been  disturbed,  his  conscience  would  have  accused 
him  of  partaking  in  the  unclean  thing.  He  preferred  to  accom- 
plish all  at  once  without  reference  to  expediency,  and  consequently 
without  hope  of  durability.  Because  he  had  held  ever  aloof  from 
heretics;  because  he  had  taught  Waterford  and  Gralway  to  imitate 
the  splendour  of  Italian  processions;  because  he  had  planted  the 
tree  of  Catholicism  in  full  leaf  and  flower  as  he  loved  to  see  it,  he  felt 
sorrow  without  remorse  when  it  withered  and  died,  when  masses  and 
processions  were  abolidied,  and  priests  and  monks  were  hung  like 
Dandits — '  liberaverat  animam  suam.'  Such  are  statesmen  of  so 
called  principle,  and  of  religious  principle  in  particular.  Yet  in 
comparison  with  his  Protestant  contemporaries  of  the  same  occu- 
pation  the  nuncio  rises  high  in  our  respect  and  esteem.  He  had 
all  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  a  priest,  but  he  had  also  the  ac- 
tivity and  talents  of  an  Italian:  when  we  think  of  the  Scotch 
divines  who  superintended  the  morals  of  Charles  £[.,  and  promised 
victory  to  Leshe,  and  ar^ed  about  Providence  against  the  con- 
clusive logic  of  CromweU,  we  are  inclined  for  the  time  to  look 
upon  Rinuccini  as  a  wise  man,  a  statesman,  and  a  general. 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  the  war  for  its  intrinsic  interest, 
most  men  would  sympathise  with  the  Catholic  cause  and  regret 
its  final  defeat.  An  Englishman  may  pause  before  he  wishes  that 
Cromwell  should  have  failed  in  subduing  Ireland,  recollecting  the 
great  power  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  crown,  and  which 
might  have  afterwards  enabled  the  Stuarts  to  crush  in  the  bud 
the  opening  destinies  of  England.  But  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion, that  if  it  could  not  be  exclusively  Protestant,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Ireland  itself  to  become  Catholic,  while  Catholicism 
was  still  allied  to  loyalty.  It  is  unpleasant  to  remember  that  two 
oeatories  have  done  little  to  increase  the  healthiness  of  her  condi- 
tion, new  causes  of  dissension  arising  where  old  divisions  have 
Sown  over  with  time.  The  old  bish  and  tiie  old  English 
ve  become  nearly  indistinguishable,  but  the  fury  of  reli- 
E'ous  hatred  has  not  abated,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
»  been  strengthened.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  great  nobiHty  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  pecmle,  and  sharing  their  feelings  had  it  in  their  power  to 
nutate  their  viroknee.     The  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
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testants,  whose  loyalfy  may  be  tindoabted,  but  who  can  no  longer 
secure  the  adherence  of  their  dependents.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  people  may  still  retain  something  of  their  old  feeling  of  at- 
tachmentto  the  crown ;  but  imder  our  moaem  constitution  thecrown 
has  ceased  to  be  a  substantive  power,  though  its  share  in  the  govern- 
ment is  weighty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  England  has 
become  friendlj  to  the  people  of  Irdand,  on  whom  the  change 
may  perhaps  produce  a  oeneficial  effect,  if  it  is  ever  suffered  to 
penetrate  to  their  knowledge.  A  more  valuable  security  against  the 
worst  of  evils  for  Ireland  is  the  great  increase  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  imperial  government.  The  thorough  amalgama- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  sreat  development  in 
modem  times  of  the  available  resources  of  civilised  states,  has 
made  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  its  population, 
more  incapable  of  open  opposition  than  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  With  peace  there  is  always  hope,  though  pio- 
Cd  remedies  for  Irish  evils  have  hitherto  been  generally 
d  on  unattainable  conditions.  When  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  strong  Executive,  to  substitute  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant 
church,  it  would  be  as  easy  and  as  useless  to  propose  at  once  the 
results  which  such  measures  are  intended  to  accomplish.  The 
government  which  should  take  the  first  fite^  would  array  against 
It  the  majority  in  Ireland  and  a  great  party  in  England;  ana  if  it 
was  found  that  the  first  step  was  intended  as  the  foundation  of 
the  second,  the  indignation  of  the  remaining  population  of  both 
countries  would  swdl  the  opposition  to  ovemowing.  We  by  no 
means  here  intimate  that  either  measure  is  desirable.  It  is  enough, 
with  the  example  of  Bonucdni  before  us,  to  advise  men  to  attempt 
what  is  practicable. 


Abt.  II. —  Was  ich  erlebte:  aus  der  Erinnerung  mederge* 
schriebcn.  (Events  of  my  life.)  Von  Heikrich  Stktfens. 
7ter  und  8ter  Band.     Breslau.     1843. 

Hekbt  Steffenb,  by  birth  a  Norw^ian,  now  a  professor  in 
Berlin,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  and  a  novel  writer  of  no  vulgar  mark.  In  the 
present  volumes  he  has  given  us  personal  memoirs  of  his  share  of 
the  ^reat  European  movement  made  by  the  Germans  against 
Napoleon  in  the  years  1813  and  1814;  and  the  value  of  the  con- 
tnbutions  thus  made  to  the  history  of  that  important  period,  can- 
not, we  think,  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  words  of 
the  author  himsdf. 

'* Generally  speaking,''  says  he,  ''there  is  no  litnraiy  undertaking 
more  difficult  than  a  genuine  historical  accoont  of  the  wars  of  modem 
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times.  Sinoe  the  art  of  war  has  beoome  a  regolar  scieaGe,  the  naarratioii 
of  wan  asBiunes  a  character  onlj  too  like  the  exposition  of  a  fixed  sya- 
tem  ;  and  as  the  battles  themselyes,  whatever  motiyes  may  influence 
them,  are  at  bottom  combats  of  military  principles  rather  thiui  of  moral 
agents ;  so  the  account  of  them  is  apt  to  reduce  itself  to  a  mere  dry 
detail  of  marches  and  comiter-marches,  of  advancing  and  retreating 
annieSy  of  the  quantity  of  ammmdtion  taken,  and  the  nmnber  (often  not 
at  all  to  be  depended  on)  of  lolled,  and  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ; 
or  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  regular  scientific  exposition,  which  annihilates 
aU  that  is  living  and  characteristic,  and  commands  a  sort  of  general  in- 
terest only  when  something  external  and  accidental  interferes  to  modify 
the  action  of  the  scientific  principle.  In  works  of  this  kind,  whatever 
IS  pm«ly  human  appears  as  a  disturbing  element,  and,  where  it  cannot 
be  altogether  omitted,  is  only  tolerated.  The  individual  man,  just  be« 
cause  in  hb  greatest  moments  he  contains  something  mysterious  and  un- 
fiilhomaUe,  is  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  ordered  rigour  of  the 

rm ;  every  irregular  outburst  of  vital  poetry  is  inadmissmle.  Even 
wUdi  is  purely  accidental,  and  beyond  the  control  oi  human  mea« 
sitreDi«nt»  and  which,  were  it  let  alone,  might  assume  a  character  of 
sublimity,  is  often  forced  to  appear  on  the  historical  stage  as  the  result 
of  a  plan  that,  in  fact,  did  not  exist  till  after  the  victory  was  gained. 
In  the  narrations  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  again  these  opposing 
elements  interpenetrate  one  another,  and  are  essentially  one.  Men  are 
placed  before  us  in  earnest  struggle  for  all  that  makes  human  existence 
valuable  and  forces  the  heart  of  man  to  feel  strongly  for  man ;  and  this 
Eying  centre  of  interest,  amid  all  the  formal  machinery  of  military  cir- 
cumstance, is  never  lost  sight  of.  I  have,  accordingly,  determined  to 
relate  my  experience  of  German  history,  within  my  own  narrow  sphere^ 
nmply  as  I  experienced  it,  with  every  personal  feeting  and  relation  as  it 
arose  vrithin  me  or  stood  before  me  ;  and  this  method  of  treatment  is 
fik^  to  be  satisfaetonr  even  to  the  already  well  instructed  reader,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  disrespect  shown  to  every  thing  merely  personal  by 
the  modem  historians.  I  have  no  inclination,  of  course,  to  detract  from 
the  high  merits  of  those  who  have  treated  these  matters  systematically ; 
but  the  ample  narration  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  took  part  in  the  strug- 
gle, when  already  advanced  in  life,  will  not  be  without  an  interest  of  its 
own.** 

These  remarks  express  a  feeling  to  which  not  Coleridge  only 
and  Carlyle,  amon^  recent  British  spokesmen,  have  given  strong 
utterance;  but  which  must  have  been  felt,  more  or  less,  by  aknost 
every  person  of  sentiment  in  these  times  who  has  read  or  attempted 
to  reaa  modem  history.  A  good  battle,  well  described,  now  and 
then  may  possess  a  pictorial  and  an  artistical  value,  even  when  it 
wants  a  true  human  interest;  but  a  series  of  battles,  minutely  de- 
scribed, can  have  merely  a  scientific  interest  to  those  by  whom 
thev  are  minutely  studied;  and  are  to  the  general  reader  (espe* 
ciauy  where  plans  are  not  supplied)  wearisome,  and,  except  as  an 
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external  result,  valueless.  Most  cordially,  therefore,  do  we  agree 
with  the  professor  as  to  the  value  of  merely  personal  details  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ponderous  military  and  diplomatic  records  of 
moaern  history;  and  there  is  no  English  reader  of  Alison's  ninth 
volume  of  *  European  History' — not  to  speak  of  German — who 
will  not  willingly  concede  to  Stefiens  the  old  man's  privilege 
of  talking  copiously  about  himself,  when  himself  is  merely  the  in- 
troducer of  such  names  as  Gneisenau,  and  Schamhorst,  Marshal 
Bliicher,  and  the  Baron  von  Stein. 

The  two  volumes  which  contain  these  patriotic  reminiscences 
are  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  of  a  series,  to  which  our  readers 
have  been  already  (No.  ud.)  introduced.  When  noticing  the 
first  six  volumes,  we  purposely  eschewed  all  matter  of  a  pditical 
nature,  and  confined  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  to  a  few 
gleanings  of  literary  particulars,  such  as  we  thought  might  be  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  German  literature.  In  the  present 
supplementary  notice  we  shall,  for  the  same  reason,  reverse  the 
procedure,  and,  excluding  the  literary  and  philosophical  passages, 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  purely  political  and  patriotic;  miUtartf 
we  can  hardlj^  say,  for  the  professor,  with  an  instmct  of  good  sense 
which  does  him  credit,  in  mese  pages  systematically  avoids  giving 
any  opinion  on  matters  which  his  speculative  genius  never  fitted 
him  to  understand.  The  purely  military  reader,  therefore,  will 
expect  nothing  from  the  '  Erlebtes;'  to  him  Clausewitz,  and  other 
sources,  are  open;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  love  from 
the  side*glimpses  and  chance-aspects  of  war,  which  theTormal  his- 
torian ignores,  to  supplement  their  ideas,  not  of  military  science, 
but  of  human  nature,  will  find  in  the  warlike  professor's  re- 
miniscences some  food  convenient  for  them.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  forced,  as  honest  critics,  to  repeat  here  the  general  censure 
which  we  already  passed  on  the  previous  volumes, '  Es  ist  breit  I 
gar  zu  breit !'  Wnen  will  the  Germans  learn  to  select  and  to  ar- 
range their  materials,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  an 
ordmary  English  reader's  patience?  There  are  some  of  Tin- 
toretto's pictures  at  Venice,  where  whole  walls  are  so  figured  over 
with  the  swift  impressions  of  a  quick  fancy  and  a  ready  nand,  that 
the  spectator  for  very  multitude  of  objects  can  literally  see  nothing. 
Thus  Stefiens  wearies  the  ear  with  a  continuous  hum  of  small 
voices,  till  it  becomes  utterly  imfit  to  receive  a  distinct  notice  of  a 
truly  strong  and  heroic  articulation.  This  voluminosity,  however, 
is  a  vice  not  so  much  of  Stefiens,  as  of  Germany;  and  we  must 
even  bear  with  it  on  condition  that  those  Grermans  who  choose  to 
indulge  themselves  in  it  will  at  the  same  time  supply  the  truly 
German  book-virtue,  which  is  its  antidote,  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive index. 
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When  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  war  of  1813,  in  Germany,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  ns  is  its  singularly  popular,  and  because  popular, 
penomd  character.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of  the  purely  hu- 
man and  individual  comes  here  gallantly  and  triumphantly  into 
the  foreground,  casting  not  court  and  cabinet  merehr,  but  even 
diplomacy  and  tactics,  strangely  into  the  shade ;  inspiring  them, 
at  least,  with  a  poetic  soul  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
dressing  them  in  a  free  and  natural  garb  that  seems  borrowed 
rather  from  the  pages  of  Homer  than  from  the  War-ofEice  of  a 
modem  ministry.  As  in  the  stout  conflicts  of  the  '  Qiad/  the 
*  strong  Diomede,'  and  the  '  lusty-roaring  (fimfw  ayaBot)  Mene<- 
laus,'  the  delicate  Aphrodite,  and  the  furious  Ares,  gods  with 
mortals  in  one  sublime  fiay  struggle  &ce  to  face  and  hand  to 
hand,  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  school-boy  scu£9e,  unconscious  of 
rank  and  file,  and  of  all  the  perplexing  detail  of  tactics  and  stra- 
tegics ;  so  the  hot  hussar,  Marshal  Blucher,  the  old  man  with  the 
young  heart;  the  glowing  poet,  Komer,  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  the  lyre  in  the  other;  Fichte,  the  philosopher  of  ihe 
iron  will,  and  Jahn,  the  white-b^rded  prophet  of  gymnastics  and 
Germanism,  aU  come  forward  here,  in  the  broad  fullness  and  intense 
energy  of  their  personal  character,  fighting  as  free  men,  not  as  pro- 
fessonal  soldiers — a  group  of  most  motley  consistence,  and  most 
marked  individuality,  bound  together  for  a  season  by  the  strength 
of  one  common  feeling — ^the  feeling  of  love  to  fatherland,  and 
hatred  of  Napoleon.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  a  historian  shall 
describe  the  liberation  war  in  the  same  fashion  that  so  many  other 
wars  of  ancient  and  modem  times  may  be  described,  by  a  aetailed 
account  of  the  campaign,  and  a  skilful  exhibition  of  the  military 
movements.  These  form  the  principal  matter  in  many  wars,  and, 
dierefore,  may  justly  claim  the  principal  place  in  the  historian's 
narration  ;  but  in  the  liberation  war,  die  moral  soul  and  popular 
character  are  the  principal  thing ;  and  whoever  has  not  known 
and  valued  this  element,  whoever  has  not  brought  it  dramatically 
and  prominently  forward,  has  gilded  the  skeleton  of  the  matter 
only,  and  brought  forth  a  dead  book.  We  make  these  remarks 
here  to  show  more  distinctly  the  proper  value  of  such  personal 
memoirs  as  those  of  Stefiens,  Amdt,  Vamhagen,  &c.,  in  regard  to 
a  war  of  this  kind,  even  when  they  furnish  us  with  such  merely 
inddental  gleanings,  and  fragmentary  personal  notices,  as  those 
which  we  can  gather  &om  the  present  work.  There  is  no  author 
who  furnishes  us  with  fewer  tangible  and  available  independent 
facts  of  the  war,  than  Henry  Stefiens;  but  there  is  none,  if  we 
except  Amdt,  in  whom  its  mspiration  glows  more  fervidly,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fitter  exponent  of  that  moral  power  which 
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God  raised  up  in  Gennany,  to  overtlirow  the  physical  foroe  dy- 
xmsty  of  Napoleon. 

We  may  commence  our  extracts  by  a  few  remarks  of  the  pro- 
fessor on  this  yery  point — ^che  peculiarly  popular  and  national, 
moral  and  human,  character  of  the  war. 

*^  In  this  war  the  matter  at  issue  was  not  the  mere  supremacy  of  this  or 
ihe  other  ruler,  but  it  was  truly  a  mortal  struggle  for  national  ex- 
istence ;  as  little  could  it  be  caued  a  war  to  maintiun  the  balance  of 
power.  There  was  no  balance  of  power  to  fight  about :  it  had  long  ago 
Tamshed.  It  is  not  from  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  that  we  hare 
to  date  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  So  fiur  as  Ger- 
many was  oonoemed,  our  true  subjection  dates  from  the  peace  of  Wes^ha- 
lia :  since  then  the  predominance  of  France  was  decided:  and  the  struggle 
that  followed  afteiwards,  if  we  except  the  wars  of  Fredeiidc  the  Grat» 
though  here  and  there  fikvourable^  exercised  no  permanent  influence  in 
restoring  Germany  to  its  true  position  in  Europe.  The  truth  is  that  a 
nation,  when  morally  conquered,  can  never  pursue  any  external  success 
to  its  legitimate  consequences ;  political  or  military  triumphs  are  mere 
delusions;  and  however  humbling*  to  France  were  the  events  that 
douded  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  however  weak  that  country 
appeared  under  Louis  XV.,  the  French  still  remained  moraUy  the  mas- 
ten  of  Europe.  Germany,  in  particular,  seemed  altogether  to  have 
S'ven  up  its  ri^t  of  thinking  for  itself :  and  in  this  unhappy  country 
ere  was  no  higher  honour  uian  clumsily  to  imitate  the  French.  At 
the  courts  of  Gmnan  princes  the  most  worthless  adventurer  from  Paris 
stood  in  the  highest  estimation ;  friseurs,  ballet-dancers,  and  aQ  sorts  of 
catUefrom  ihebanks  of  the  Seine,  could  make  their  fortunes  among  the 
higher  drdes  of  Germany,  provided  they  only  condescended  to  take 
office  under  the  German  barbarian.  Nowhere  in  history  had  sudi  an 
example  of  national  self-abnegation  been  seen :  of  a  voluntary  subjection 
to  fueign  influence  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but  seem  to  dgnify  to 
Europe  a  corresponding  moral  inferiority  in  the  people  thus  forvrard  to 
pass  sentence  upon  itself.  It  was  not  till  the  victory  of  the  encroaching 
enemy  was  complete,  till  decisive  measures  had  been  taken  to  choke 
eveiy  germ  of  national  and  independent  spirit  violently  in  the  bud,  that 
the  original  strength  of  the  peo|Je  beg^  to  show  itself,  and  to  start  up 
with  elastic  impulse  against  the  weight  that  oppressed  it  The  war  was 
not  of  that  kind,  which,  being  engaged  in  at  the  mere  external  word  of 
a  master,  is  carried  on  by  indifferent  or  unwilling  combatants :  it  vras  a 
war  that  each  indiridual  honest  mind  in  the  country  had  determined  on 
for  itself,  before  a  public  declaration  was  made  m  the  name  of  the 
community.  As  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  the  individual,  the  enemy 
makes  one  deceitfol  inroad  after  another,  and  ai^es  his  own  case  so 
plausibly,  that  the  wavering  soul  is  driven  from  one  strong  position  to 
a  weaker  one ;  and  now  the  invader  seems  to  have  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  stranger  territory,  when,  at  last,  the  dedJave  question 
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prateois  itself  whether  a  renme  of  the  moral  man  be  yet  pot38ibl% 
or  an  nncanditional  sunender  most  be  made?  then  the  intended  Tictim 
suddenly  recognises  the  enemy  in  all  his  hatefiilness,  and  pierces  with  an 
eagie  eye  through  eyeiy  possible  mask  he  can  assome ;  so  in  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  the  German  people  a  critical  moment  had  arriyed :  the 
question  was  put  to  all,  stem,  dear,  decided:  it  was  felt  by  all  that 
nothing  but  an  answer  equally  stem  and  decided  could  suit  uie  emer- 
gence. It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  Germany  was 
still  m  league  with  Napoleon,  that  (as  in  the  unh^py  times  of  the 
tfaffty  years'  war),  reduced  and  controlled  by  France,  Gemians  fought 
against  Gennans ;  but  there  was  an  element  of  German  feeling  now 
aliye  that  was  utterly  unknown  in  the  seyenteenth  century.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  old  German  empire  were  too  pemlexed  to  allow  any  thing 
like  a  national  German  feeling  to  assert  itself;  now,  howeyer,  drcum- 
stanoes  had  brought  out  this  feeling  in  great  potency:  the  contrast 
between  France  and  Germany  was  no  longer  doubtfuL  Napoleon's 
historical  significance  is  based  mainly  on  this,  that,  not  merely  exter- 
nally by  his  conquests,  but  internally  in  every  German  bosom,  ne  disn- 
pated  those  hir  Gallic  delusions  that  had  been  accumulating  and  de- 
oeiyii^  us  for  centuries,  and  thereby  compelled  every  German  to  put  to 
}iifw<Bfllf  the  question,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  all  claims  to 
a  separate  national  existence,  or  would  not  rather  make  one  strong 
determined  effort  for  self-preservation?  This  political  crisis,  assisted 
by  a  general  popular  regeneration,  restored  Germany  to  its  station 
among  the  nations,  and  delivered  Europe  from  the  otherwise  un- 
avoidule  danger  of  Frendi  ascendancy.'* 

Such  were  the  grand  moral  elements  of  the  war,  a  war  con- 
tainim^  on  a  vastly  greater  scale  all  that  renders  the  memory  of 
Marauon  sacred  to  the  Greeks,  of  Bannockbum  to  the  Scots.  It 
is  quite  characteristic,  therefore,  to  find  Germany,  at  this  period, 
shaidng  itself  fi%e,  as  by  some  new  Heaven-imparted  instinct,  fix>m 
those  numberless  string  and  trapping  of  merely  official  autho- 
rity through  which  it  is  wont  to  manifest  its  political  existence. 
Our  patriotic  professor  goes  about  at  Breslau  so  early  ad  Decem- 
ber, 1812,  and  fired  at  once  with  sympithy  for  his  captive  fiiends 
at  Cassel,  with  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  fatal  precipitation  of 
Napoleon  fix)m  Moscow,  and  with  copious  jpotations  of  cham- 
paign, spouts  politics  vehemently  before  '  high  persons,'  alias 
councillors  and  privy  councillors,  nothing  fearing;  nay,  becomes 
preacher  and  prophet,  and  disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  fi^uahionable 
'salons'  by  denunciations  against  the  pettifo&[giiig  mercantile 
spirit  of  the  present  a^e,  and  instituting  insidious  comparisons 
between  modem  Berhn  and  Breslau  and  the  ancient  Hanse- 
towns,  between  Hvin^  Rothschilds  and  Goldschmidts,  and  the 
Fuggers  and  Pirkheimers  of  an  age  when  the  German  Kaiser 
was,  m  Europe,  what  now  the  French  Empereur  only  aspires  to  be. 
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This  was  aigmficant  enough  of  the  things  that  were  soon  to  be: 
but  after  the  full  amount  of  the  Russian  catastrophe  became  plain; 
after  Napoleon  had  reseated  himself  on  his  steed  of  pride  at 
Paris,  and  proclaimed  to  Europe  in  his  vaunting  phrase  that  he 
was  nothing  the  worse  of  his  fall,  but  rather  the  better;  after 
Frederick  William  had  left  Berlin,  as  if  at  a  safe  distance  from 
French  observance,  to  brew  vrrath  for  the  maturity  of  the  long 
expected  revenge  at  Breslau;  af);er  a  proclamation  had  beea 
issued  to  the  Prussian  youth,  to  prepare  themselves  en  masse  for 
a  great  struggle,  and  aU  was  ready  for  the  combat,  only  that  the 
enemy  was  not  yet  publicly  named;  then  in  the  &ce  of  native 
bureaucratic  decency  on  the  one  hand,  and  French  diploinatie 
propriety  (in  the  person  of  St.  Marsan  who  had  followed  the  kin^ 
to  Breslau)  on  the  other,  Henry  Steffens,  professor  of  natur^ 
philosophy  in  a  provincial  univerdty,  able  to  contain  his  fire  no 
longer,  took  upon  himself  to  declare  war  from  the  cathedra^  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  brave  Burschen,  against  Na- 
poleon. *  Meine  Herren' — with  these  words  he  concluded  his  morn- 
ing lecture, — *  Gentlemen,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  addressed 
you  again  in  continuation  of  my  present  subject  at  eleven  o'clock; 
out  a  subject  of  greater  importance  has  presented  itself  on  which 
it  will  be  my  duty  on  that  occasion  to  speak.  The  king  has 
issued,  or  is  on  the  point  of  issuing,  a  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  Prussian  youth  to  arm  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  On  this  proclamation  I  mean  to  address  you.  Let 
this  be  known  to  your  friends.  The  ordinary  lectures  delivered 
at  that  hour  may  be  neglected:  but  that  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  more  of  you  that  can  come  the  better.'  The  strangeness  of 
this  announcement,  the  delivering  of  a  political  harangue  from 
the  cathedra  of  a  German  university,  would  have  been  enough 
at  any  time  to  have  secured  a  numerous  audience;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  excited  as  the  public  mind  was,  a  universal  fer- 
ment was  the  consequence.  Before  the  half  of  the  announced 
interval  was  expired,  the  lecture-room  was  crowded.  The  walls 
were  scaled,  the  windows  were  besieged,  the  doors  stood  agape; 
on  the  corridor,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  street,  the  eager  crowds 
were  swarming.  The  situation  of  the  professor  with  his  swifV- 
racing  pulse,  and  fierce — Sheaving  billowy  soul,  during  these  two 
hours,  was  such  as  only  such  a  Grerman  at  such  a  time  could 
understand. 

"  I  felt  mjself  stirred  like  a  deep  ocean  in  the  inmost  depths  of  my 
nature;  now  at  length  and  under  such  circumstances  was  I  to  be  dis- 
burdened of  the  mission  that  had  lain  on  my  conscience  for  five  long 
years  like  lead.  By  God's  grace  I  was  to  be  the  first  that  should 
publicly  announce  to  my  countiy,  that  now  the  day  of  rescue  for  Deutsch- 
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land,  £ar  Europe^  was  oome :  I  was  shaken  in  my  inmost  sonl  fearfnlly. 
In  ram  did  I  seek  to  bring  order  into  my  careering  thoughts;  I 
conM  maA  out  no  definite  plan  for  what  I  was  to  say :  but  spirits 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me»  ana  promise  me  assistanee;  I  longed  for  the 
end  of  this  tormentinfl^  solitude.  One  only  thought  possessed  me  with 
the  power  of  inspiration :  *  How  often  hast  thou  lamented^'  said  I  to 
myself,  *  that  thou  hast  been  cast  into  this  far  comer  of  Germany ;  and 
this  Teiy  extreme  point  has  now  become  the  centre  of  a  great  European 
movement  that  shall  possess,  that  shall  inspire,  all ;  here^  even  in  this 
little  Breslau,  is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  epoch  of  hbtory  ;  and  to 
the  giant  thoughts  that  are  rolling  in  the  bosoms  of  these  thousands  of 
ibj  countrymen,  thou  art  now  called  to  give  voice.'  Tears  started 
mm  my  eyes ;  I  fell  on  my  knees;  and  a  prayer  restored  my  composure. 
Thus  prepared  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  the 
catieAxi,  What  I  spoke  I  cannot  now  say;  even  at  the  end  of  the 
address,  had  I  been  asked  to  do  so,  I  should  in  vain  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  stream  of  thought  and  expression  that  had  passed  from 
me.  It  was  the  oppressive  feeling  of  years  passed  in  silent  unhappi- 
ness  that  had  here  found  an  utterance;  it  was  the  warm  feeling  of  the 
congregated  thrones  of  fellow  patriots,  that  rested  upon  my  tongue. 
What  I  spoke  aloud  was  the  silent  word  of  all,  and  even  because  it  was 
an  echo  of  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  every  hearer,  did  it  make  a 
mighty  impression.  I  concluded  my  address  with  a  declaration  that  I 
had  resolved  myself  to  lead  the  way,  and  utter  no  words  that  were  not 
to  be  followed  b^  a  deed;  I  had  determined  to  join  the  volunteers.  This 
said,  I  left  the  room,  and  was  again  in  the  solitude  of  my  study.  *  Das 
ist  nun  gethan,'  said  I  to  myself.  '  This  thing  is  done  now,'  and  I 
breathed  fireely  and  was  happy." 

With  such  a  vehement  spirit  of  patriotic  prophecy,  Henry 
Steffens  may  well  stand  (after  Fichtel  as  the  European  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  academic  element — ^in  Germany  not  the  least  no- 
ticeable— ^in  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The  military 
element  in  the  same  struggle,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is 
expressed  by  Bliicher  and  Scharnhorst;  while  the  civil  element 
finds  its  exponent  in  that  strong  wielder  of  the  modem  Agrarian 
axe,  the  Baron  von  Stein.  Of  these  men  wc  have  already  (in  the 
notice  of  Amdt's  reminiscences,  No.  Ixi.,  p.  169)  given  some 
masterly  sketches  &om  the  bold  brush  qf  Stein's  secretary:  of  in- 
ferior value,  but  not,  therefore,  worthless  to  the  historian  are  the 
following  lines  from  Steffens: 

"  BlUcher  was  in*  every  view  an  incorrect  phenomenon  (eine  incorrecte 
Encheinung),  but  it  was  just  in  this  incorrectness  that  his  greatness 
consisted.  He  represented  in  his  own  character  the  altogether  incom- 
mensurable nature  of  the  present  war ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is 
that,  on  a  superficial  consideration,  it  is  as  easy  for  his  one-sided  eulo- 
gists, by  excessive  praise  of  him,  to  cast  all  the  other  distinguished 
heroes  df  the  war  into  the  shade,  as  it  is  for  his  enemies  to  represent  him 
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as  a  mere  empty  phantom.  The  severe  moralist,  indeed^  will  find  mudi 
to  blame  in  Blttcher,  bat  he  was  not  the  less  in  his  own  person  the  in- 
tensive moral  centre  of  the  war.  As  placed  agunst  a  man  like  Napo- 
leon, the  bold  handler  of  a  new  system  of  tactics,  Bliicher  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  great  constructive  genius  in  war;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  leader  he  has  gained  him- 
self immortal  honour.  In  his  discourse  he  seemed  quite  careless,  and 
used  ever^  random  word;  his  common  talk  was  that  of  a  rude,  nncul- 
tivated  omoer  of  hussars,  not  of  a  great  general ;  at  the  same  tune  ihere 
were  moments  when,  with  the  most  perfect  command  of  language,  he 
broke  out  into  strains  of  genuine  military  eloquence^  such  as  no  seneral 
of  modem  times  has  surpassed.  He  was,  in  &cty  in  every  thmg,  in 
deed  as  in  word,  the  man  of  the  moment,  but  as  such  of  mifiiihoinaUe 
depth.  The  manner  in  which  the  moment  seised  him  was  quiek  and 
stronff,  and  in  this  way  he  could  suddenly  fidl  into  fits  of  despair,  dur- 
ing waieti  he  considered  every  thing  as  k>st;  but  this  de^air  was  with 
him  a  state  of  mind  that  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came^  smd  seeoied  to 
serve  only  to  give  an  additional  spur  to  the  great  mnpose  of  his  life.  This 
purpose  was  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  Napc^eon:  the  most  de- 
cided hatred  of  this  ^rrant  was  united  in  his  mind  with  the  strong  innate 
conviction  that  he  was  the  man  on  whom  this  destined  annihilation  was 
laid,  andfeelingthus,  he  acted  everywhere  not  so  much  on  a  well  calculated 
plan  as  with  the  security  of  an  instinct.  In  this  respect  he  was  as  a  soldier 
the  exact  antipodes  of  Napoleon.  As  this  extraordinary  man  turned 
every  phasis  of  the  revolution  to  his  own  account,  and  from  his  earliest 
tears  knew  how  to  command  and  to  mould  external  drcomstances,  now 
m  a  narrower,  and  then  in  a  more  extended  sphere,  and  with  the  utmost 
skill,  out  of  the  wild  irregular  deluge  of  the  revolution,  slumped  the  coarse 
of  a  regular  and  mighty  river,  which  seemed  in  its  wide-sweeping^  flow 
destined  to  annihilate  sll  traces  of  distinct  nationality  among  Eurc^iean 
men :  so  Bliicher  stood  forth  as  his  adversary,  with  a  character  exactly 
the  reverse ;  no  man  of  calculating  ambition,  but  a  character  strong  in 
natural  instinct  and  healthy  vigour,  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  beneath 
gray  hairs,  and  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  came  forward  on  the  great 
European  stage  as  if  commissioned  by  Heaven  for  this  purpose,  to  teach 
men  that  the  most  &r-reaching  schemes  of  the  scheming  are  vun,  where- 
ever  Grod  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  nations  deeply  to  act  the  mightiest 
epos  of  which  humanity  is  capable." 

These  remarks  tally  admirably  with  that  passage  in  Atodt's 
reminiscences,*  wherem  he  describes  the  physiognomy  of  Bliicher 
as  expressing  two  diverse  and  adverse  chaiacters,  the  upper  region 
the  character  of  a  god,  the  lower  region  that  of  a  mortal.  As 
described  by  both  what  a  fine  Homeric  strength  and  fire  is  there 
in  that  old^  hussar !  not  a  modem  slim  gentlemanly  hero  at  all, 
but  a  genuine  old  Grreek,  Xamowi  on^^cnn,  with  a  shaggy  bosom, 
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and  ra^ng  with  a  wild  warlike  instinct,  '  like  to  a  flesh-devour- 
ing lion,  or  a  wild  boar  whose  strength  is  indomitable/ 

Svy  p  'circoiov,  Xtuwtnt^  f oucorcr  tifAOffiayota'Uf 
H  oven  Katrpoiavf  rtwrt  vBemn  ovk.  aKairctlbvojf. 

Or  as  the  modem  song  has  it: 

*^  At  LUtzen  impatient  he  headed  the  Tao, 
Like  a  strong  youBg  lion,  the  old  veteran ; 
There  the  Teut  first  taught  the  hot  Frenchman  to  bleed, 
By  the  altar  of  Freedom,  the  stone  of  the  Swede." 

How  different,  and  yet  how  marked  with  every  best  German  ele- 
ment is  the  character  of  Schamhorst !  a  man  with  less  of  a  healthy 
popular  breadth,  but  more  of  meditative  profoundness,  more  com* 

Srehenaive  slowly  to  scheme  and  to  combine,  but  less  effective  sud- 
enly  to  strike.  Schamhorst,  as  he  is  described  in  the  following 
passage,  and  by  Amdt,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  German  manhood,  fuU 
of  silent  thought,  energy,  and  endurance;  but  in  the  external  of 
manner  careless  and  even  awkward,  in  expression  slow,  and,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  formaL 

"  SchamhcMTst  in  his  exterior  was  any  thing  but  a  soldier,  he  looked 
rather  like  an  academical  man  in  uniform.  When  I  sat  beside  him  on  the 
80&,  his  calm  style  of  talking  reminded  me  of  a  certain  famous  professor. 
His  atdtude  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  ease  and  carelessness — crouch- 
ing forward  oflen  in  that  peculiar  fashion  which  is  so  of):en  observed  in 
bookish  men ;  and  when  he  spoke,  his  expressions  were  those  of  one 
quite  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  his  meditation.  This  was  always  a 
snbiect  of  importance ;  and  though  he  rooke  with  the  greatest  slowness 
and  deliberation,  his  discourse  haid  an  irresistible  power  of  attraction, 
and  guned,  after  a  short  time,  not  only  the  interest  but  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  lus  auditors;  nay,  commanded  them  so  completely,  that 
even  the  most  passionate  person,  although  opposed  to  him  in  opinion, 
was  forced  to  rollow  the  flow  of  his  discourse  with  silent  attention.  His 
opponents  fdt  themselTes  compelled  by  sheer  force  of  reason  to  yield  up 
the  shallowness  of  their  own  opinions  to  the  thoroughness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his ;  and  even  when  they  could  not  prevail  on  themselves 
to  adopt  his  views  they  had  not  the  courage  to  give  a  free  utterance  to 
toeEDr  oppositioQ. 

^  We  read  of  a  papal  legate  who  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Paris  to  ne- 
gotiate a  matter  with  Napoleon  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  making 
demands  on  the  po^  which  his  holiness  had  resolved  absolutely  to  re- 
jeet»  and  this  ne^tiator,  it  is  said,  by  the  sheer  obstinacy  of  his  oppo- 
sition, brought  mo  emperor  to  perfect  desperation.  After  a  prolonged 
interview  Nwoleon  suddenly  lefit  the  cluunber  of  audience  in  a  rage, 
and  ordered  tlie  legate  to  remain  till  he  came  back.  He  shut  the  door 
as  he  went  out,  and  not  returning  again  ^  the  evening,  thought  that 
wearinces  and  hanger  would  by  this  time  have  made  the  legate  more 
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oonciiiatory ;  but  when,  after  a  short  apology,  the  interview  was  resumed^ 
the  churchman,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  apology,  recommenced 
the  conversation  at  the  veiy  point  where  it  had  been  mterrupted,  and 
continued  to  talk  coolly  on  as  if  no  break  had  taken  place.  Something 
after  the  same  manner,  though  under  infinitely  more  sublime  circum- 
stances, did  Schamhorst  behave.  Whatever,  after  ripe  ddiberation,  he 
had  resolved  against  Napoleon,  this  he  never  gave  up ;  the  calm  obsti* 
nacy  of  his  character  commanded  the  whole  struggle  even  when  he 
seemed  to  yield;  the  victorious  adversaries  felt  tins  and  feared  thdr 
enemy  most  when  he  seemed  vanquished. 

"  In  this  constanc}^,  indeed,  of  a  great  national  feeling,  the  future 
destiny  of  Prussia,  when  overwhelmed  by  the  greatest  weignt  of  external 
evils,  seemed  to  rest  secure  and  wait  for  the  expected  moment  of  a  tri- 
umphant development ;  this  was  the  last  moral  fortress  that  never  yielded, 
of  which  the  governor  knew  the  perilous  condition,  and  saw  with  ever- 
open  eye  the  approaching  dangers ;  but  he  saw,  also,  the  strength  of 
ms  position,  and  the  unconquerable  fidelity  of  those  whom  he  set  into 
activity,  whose  whole  being  he  controlled  and  guided,  whom  his  presence 
continually  inspired,  not  with  a  consuming  fire  of  passion,  but  with  the 
calm,  penetrating,  and  cherishing  light  of  life.  In  this  way  the  war 
against  France  had  continued  even  under  the  aspect  of  the  most  com- 
plete subjection.  The  people  armed  themselves  in  all  quarters,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  ana  Schamhorst,  who  represented  the  national 
conscience,  was,  of  all  men,  most  deeply  shocked  when  he  saw  himself 
forced  by  circumstances  into  the  position  of  siding,  externally,  with  his 
sworn  enemies.  Thus  conscience  in  good  men  always  speaks  the  louder 
the  deeper  they  sink :  and  the  greatest  fall  produces  the  keenest  remorse, 
but  at  tne  same  time  the  most  decided  power  of  a  renovated  life. 

*^  There  were  few  who  knew  the  full  extent  of  what  Schamhorst  did 
for  Gemiany.  His  activity  was  greatest  in  secret ;  not,  however,  that 
there  was  any  aspect  of  timidity  about  it,  it  was  on  the  contrary  strong, 
silent,  and  unconquerable.  But  it  was  only  the  great  generals  and  sol- 
diers of  the  highest  cast  who  knew  perfectly  what  he  was,  and  looked  to 
him  constantly  as  to  the  living,  unvaiying,  central  point  of  the  struggle. 
And  thus  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Prussia,  in  the  mightiest  states  of 
Europe  abroad,  as  well  as  among  the  traitorous  friends  of  the  enemy  at 
home,  his  influence  where  it  was  not  seen  was  felt,  and  known  secretly 
where  it  was  not  publicly  acknowledged." 

Schamliorst,  it  is  well  known,  fell  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  great  struggle  which  he  had  been  so  long  silently  preparing, 
in  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  or  Gross-Gotschen  as  the  Germans  call  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance  British  gossip  might  have 
been  as  familiar  with  him  as  it  is  with  the  stout  ola  hero  of  the 
Katzbach,  and  his  moustaches.  There  is  another  name  still  to 
complete  the  triumvirate;  a  name  that  England  knows  less  than 
it  ought,  but  whom  Prussia  can  never  cease  to  look  up  to  with 
even  greater  gratitude  than  to  BlUcher.    It  is  the  Baron  von  Stcin^ 
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the  emancipator  of  the  Brandenburg  boors,  thenromulgator  of  an 
Adrian  law  more  bold  than  any  that  the  Gracchi  ever  con- 
ceived,  the  most  radical  reformer  and  bloodless  revolutionist  that 
modem  historj  has  to  name.  The  following  extract  exhibits, 
most  characteristically,  the  remarkable  German,  who  did  more  for 
fatherland  than  any  of  her  most  devoted  patriots,  and  yet  waa 
never  weary  of  flinging  rudely  in  her  face,  as  a  matter  of  reproach, 
that  &culty  by  the  exercise  of  which  she  stands  proudly  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  other  nations — the  faculty  of  speculation.  Stein 
was  an  Englishman  in  mental  character  more  than  a  German; 
and  thus  far,  certainly,  he  was  right;  the  moment  called  aloud  not 
for  a  thought  but  for  a  blow,  not  for  a  Schelling  and  a  Gorres,  so 
much  as  for  a  Bliicher  and  a  Stein. 

"  Those  who  knew  Stein,  knew  also  that  the  only  way  to  meet  him 
was  with  a  decided  firont,  otherwise  one  was  sure  to  be  oyerwhelmed. 
He  attacked  me,  too,  on  one  of  his  fayourite  themes;  but  I  was  happily 
prepared  to  meet  him,  and  the  more  stoutly  I  gave  him  battle  to-day, 
the  more  did  he  seem  inclined  to  renew  the  combat  to-morrow.     He, 
the  migh^  man  of  the  direct  deed  ('  der  machtige  Mann  der  unmit- 
tdibaren  That'),  who  pierced  through  the  moment  Siere,  as  it  lay  before 
him,  and  commanded  it,  was,  or  at  least  was  wont  to  express  himself  as, 
the  enemy  of  all  speculation,  and  attacked  me  with  tne  most  pitiless 
energy,  as  the  representative  of  German  metaphysics.     I  accepted  the 
challenge.     I  was  several  times  invited  to  dine  with  him  at  Dresden  : 
I  and  Maurice  Amdt  were  the  only  guests.     ^  Your  constructions  a 
priori^  said  he,  '  are  mere  words,  a  pitiful  school  jargon,  and  made  for 
no  purpose  so  much  as  to  cripple  every  deed  that  is  worth  the  doing.' 
'  Yonr  excellence,'  replied  I,  *  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  though  I 
were  given  to  construct  systems  a  priari  (which  qualification,  however, 
I  ienj)y  I,  at  least,  construct  them  in  a  practical  direction ;  how  other- 
wise would  I  be  standing  here  now  in  this  uniform  before  you  ?  But  the 
endeavour  to  brine  one's  whole  experience,  both  of  inward  emotions  and 
outward  £Mst8,  under  the  category  of  what  may  properly  be  called  know- 
ledge; the  striving  to  give  an  intellectual  imity  to  the  complex  pheno- 
mena of  which  the  thine  called  our  life  is  made  up ;  this  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary product  of  one  mind  or  the  other,  but  it  is  a  naUon&l  and  truly 
German  tendency ;  and  if  my  friend  Schelling,  at  the  present  moment, 
commands  the  public  mind  in  Germany,  he  does  so  only  because  he  com- 
mands the  domain  of  speculation.'     ^  Yes,  I  know  well  enough,'  said 
Stdn,  *  I  know  our  German  youth  is  incurably  infected  with  tnis  fever 
of  empty  speculation ;  the  Grerman  has  an  unfortunate  instinct  that  leads 
him  to  grope  in  abstract  comers ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  never 
understands  ihe  present  moment,  and  has,  accordingly,  always  fallen 
an  easy  prey  to  ihe  cunning  aggressor  fiom  without.'     ^  'Tis  qmte  true,' 
retorted  I,  *  that  our  students  are  given  to  speculation;  but  all  the 
young  men  have  not  followed  me  to  the  war ;  and  I  should  wish  you  to 
inqoiie,  whether  the  greatest  speculators  are  those  who  have  staid  at 
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home^  or  those  who  are  hero  with  me.  I  goess  all  the  '  inciiraU^ 
infected'  have  come  with  me.  Or  what  public  men  have  come  more 
boldly  forward  on  the  present  occasion,  than  that  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  our  philosophical  world,  the  twin  arch-speculators,  Fichte  and  Schleier- 
macher  ? — Your  excellency  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  tendency  to  useless  abstract  speculation  may  assist  even 
where  an  outward  war  is  carried  on  against  it ;  and  yourself,  at  this 
present  moment,  might  certainly  be  judged  a  most  unpractical  person  to 
overlook  in  your  estimate  of  the  moral  materials  before  you  in  Germany, 
a  thing,  which,  whether  you  approve  it  or  not,  is  and  must  be  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  national  mmd.'  This  was  plain  enough,  and  the 
baron  looked  a  littie  angry  at  first,  but  roeedily  recovering  his  compo- 
sure, replied  with  a  smile,  *■  After  sJl,  the  ntult  is  with  myseK,  a  practical 
man,  and  speculating  by  the  ell  here  with  a  mere  speculator  about 
speculation.' " 

In  this  direct-hitting,  thoroughly  piactical  Profislan  baron  we 
seem  to  recognise  the  type  of  a  new  phasis  of  the  (jezmau  nund, 
whose  first  appearance  dates  jGrom  this  vei^  era  of  the  Liberation 
war.  Before  that  era,  whether  in  the  artistical  Toluptuouaness  of 
Groethe,  the  vast  intellectual  mensuration  of  Kant,  oi  the  wild  and 
brilliant  careeiings  of  Richter,  we  find  every  thing  in  German 
literature,  only  not  what  is  directly  practical  and  political.  The 
^ear  1813,  however,  with  its  terrible  severity  of  batde,  and  glo- 
rious but  dearly  earned  laurels,  gave  a  definite,  practical,  and 
political  direction  to  the  lawless  bickerings  and  random  undu- 
lations of  the  German  soul;  the  cosmopolite  became  a  patriot,  the 
artist  a  historian,  and  the  philosopher  a  politician.  This  change 
in  the  national  caste  of  thought  brought  along  with  it  natuiaUy 
a  change  in  the  style  and  expression  of  the  national  literature; 
the  formal  and  academic,  the  involved,  unwieldy,  and  perplexed, 
yielded  to  the  clear,  the  direct,  the  vigorous,  and  the  nexible,  in 
language.  The  Breslau  '  Naturphilosoph,'  when  he  doffed  the 
gown  and  donned  the  cloak,  indicated  unconsciously  to  himself  a 
diange  from  the  speculative  to  the  practical,  whidi  the  whole 
nation  was  destined  to  make;  and  if  the  new  character  be  as  yet 
only  partially  adopted,  and  imperfectly  sustained  by  the  general 
mass,  this  is  but  natural,  and  was  prefigured  also  in  the  first 
martial  experiments  of  the  professor.  '  Aller  Anfitng  ist  schwer,' 
says  the  proverb:  '  a  new  trade  is  always  difficult'  Of  this,  the 
followinff  account  of  Steffens'  doings  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
affords  cnaracteristic  evidence. 

^'  On  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  May  I  sat,  anxious,  and  full  of  ex- 
pectation, alone  in  a  hut ;  although  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  contest,  I  was  by  no  means  in  good  slants,  and  must,  aks! 
confess  that  what  disquieted  me  was  something  purely  personaL  I  had 
been  violentiy  taken  out  of  my  former  narrow  sphere^  and  transplanted* 
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M  It  seemed,  into  a  wider  one ;  but  my  present  poeitioD,  miforeonately, 
was  one  of  whidi  I  was  nttw^ly  ignorant.  Yes,  to  that  moment  I  had 
doling  my  whde  life  been  absolute  master  of  my  own  occupation,  now  I 
had  to  submit  to  the  tlxnght  of  another  as  an  instrument  to  carry  it 
into  ezeeuticm  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  knew  not  what  that  thought 
was,  nor  what  peculiar  sphere  o£  activity  it  would  shape  out  for  me  ;  and 
in  the  second  pkoe,  even  when  set  in  motion,  I  knew  not  whether  I 
might  not  prove  more  a  hindrance  than  a  hdp  in  a  situation  so  strange 
to  me.  To  act  cheerfully  as  an  mstrument  in  the  hands  of  otheis,  the 
individual  must,  at  least,  know  his  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  he 
is  a  part;  but  I  felt  myself  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  critical 
lor  the  cause  I  had  espoused,  transported  into  the  midst  of  a  bustbng 
actEfity  of  which  I  knew  neitiier  the  scope  nor  the  detail;  every  body 
was  busy  around  me,  I  alone  had  nothing  to  do :  no  one  spoke  to  m^ 
for  to  me  no  one  had  any  thing  to  say.  There  is  sometiiing  temUy 
l»->ami:ing  in  gQch  a  sitoatiou ;  the  accumulated  patnotic  longings  of 
yean  had  now  worked  themseltes  up  to  a  dimax,  and  neyerthekas 
seemed  destined*  on  the  very  verge  of  the  perfect  deed,  to  end  m  power- 
kssneas.  I  paced  restlessly  xxp  and  down  the  little  room,  when  a  horse 
at  fofl  gallop  stopped  before  my  quarters.  Its  rider  hastily  entered,  and 
deliveied  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  Schamhorst ;  I  expected  an  order. 
Has  he  at  length,  thought  I,  succeeded  in  getting  me  some  defimte 
emnloyment  for  this  important  day?  Between  hope  and  fear  I  un- 
sealed the  letter.  ,      ^  1  1     1  i. 

"*LieberSteffen8,*saidhe,  *Iam  sorry  that  I  must  adc  back  fifom 
you  ihe  horse  which  I  lent  you;  and  I  lament  much  that  you  will 
thcrebybeputontof  condition  for  taking  any  share  in  the  impending 
battle.  It  IS  the  borse  which  I  am  accustomed  to  ride  on  mtical  occa- 
Bieoa;  you  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  wait,  in  Ae  rear  of  the  amy, 
the  expected  good  israe  of  the  battie.'  I  delivered  him  the  hone,  and 
mysituationwasnowmorecomfortiesstbanever.  One thmg was jdain, 
I  must  appear  upon  the  field  of  battle,  otherwise  I  would  have  teen 
pcdbctly  affronted,  and  have  felt  myself  incapable  of  showme  myfeee 
wWi  any  honour  in  the  fixture  course  of  the  war.  I  had  heard  the 
name  of  the  vfflage  in  which  the  Jttger  battalion  of  the  guard  was  quax- 
tered ;  there  was  a  fitfl  mile  between  me  and  it ;  I  lost  no  smidl  tune 
before  Icoold  find  aguide,  andwheni  arrived  daylight  was  fiist  a|^ 
proacfamg.  The  commander  of  the  battalion  was  asleep,  but  I  caused 
fen  to  be  roused,  and  adjured  him  to  put  me  in  a  condition  to  get  a 
hone.  He  complied,  and  I  was  led  to  a  boar,  who,  however,  at  tirrt 
stmidy  opposed  ^  requisition.  At  length,  howev«ff,  he  yielded,  and 
modneed  the  animal  I  It  was  a  sorry  bav,  an  old,  lean,  broken-down 
eartrbone  ;  the  haunch  bones  stood  out  like  two  rt«ep  »odnr  wal^th^ 
nfaseouid  be  counted.  I  swung  myself  into  a  miserable  saddle  ttot  the 
boor  drew  out  of  a  lumber-room,  and  bestrode  the  dea>-hoUowed  backr 
bona  of  the  brute;  it  required  great  exertion  to  set  the  s^  l^HJ'^^ 
motion  ;  hard  and  stubborn,  it  had  fong  tost  aUfeehne  for  bit  and  bridle. 

Naver  iM  Phissian  knight  appear  more  laughably  and  strangely  mount* 
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ed.  The  valise  which  had  hitherto  heen  carried  by  ihe  guide,  was  now 
strapped  on  behind  me ;  but  I  had  much  ado  before  I  could  stimulate  the 
unwieldy  beast  into  a  trot.  In  the  meantime  I  was  utterly  ignorant  in 
what  direction  the  field  of  battle  lay.  The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  I 
discovered  some  troops  in  the  distance  ;  in  my  ignorance  I  could  not 
tell  whether  they  were  the  enemy*s  men  or  our  own  ;  but  I  rode  up  to 
them,  and  reached  a  wide  field,  sloping  gradually  upwards.  Here  I 
discovered  Prussian  infantry  forming  a  long  front.  How  it  happened  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  before  I  knew,  my  horse  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
line,  and  directly  in  the  way  of  the  advandnff  troops.  A  noble-looidng 
officer,  who  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  uie  sight  of  so  strange  a 
cavalier,  came  with  an  angry  look  towards  me,  and  cried  out,  *  Was 
Teufel  haben  Sie  hier  zu  thuar  (What  the  devil  business  have  you  here?) 
In  Altenburg  General  York  had  been  pointed  out  to  me — and  full  of 
terror,  I  now  recognised  him ;  I  was  unaUe  to  answer  a  word ;  but  I 
have  a  dim  recollection  of  endeavouring,  for  some  nunutes,  in  extreme 
desperation,  to  make  the  stubborn  brute  move  from  the  spot.  How  I 
at  length*got  out  of  the  way  I  don't  know.  When  on  a  future  occasion 
I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  this  great  general,  I  informed  him 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  first  encountered  him,  and  he  was  vastly 
delighted.  After  much  riding  about  and  interrogating,  I  found  Scham- 
horst.  *  Keep  close  by  me,'  said  he ;  and  Lieutenant  GreuHch,  one  of 
his  adjutants,  had  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  horse  of  one  of  his  bag- 
gage-waggons. It  was  now  about  mid-day ;  the  battle  commenceo, 
but  I  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  position  of  our  own  or  our  enemy's 
troops.  The  roar  of  the  cannon  was  heard  in  all  directions ;  but  tne 
enemy,  posted  probably  behind  the  village  of  Gross-Gorschen,  I  coold 
nowhere  discover. 

*'  I  rode  beside  Gneisenau,  among  the  officers  who  formed  the  escort 
of  Marshal  Bliicher.  The  enemy  stood  in  front  of  the  village ;  a  cavalry 
attack  on  our  side  took  place^  and  I  was  all  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  balls.  Prince  Henry's  horse  was  shot  beneath  him.  The 
attack  was  repulsed.  How  I  at  first  came  into  the  attack — ^how  I  again 
got  out  of  it,  I  never  knew.  Only  one  thing  I  remember — the  impres- 
sion which  the  grape  shot  of  the  enemy  made  on  me.  I  felt  as  if  the 
balls  were  coming  from  all  directions  towards  me  in  thick  masses — as  if 
no  one  could  possibly  escape — as  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
shower  of  nun,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  was  not  wet.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  in  the  least  affected  by  fear;  the  whole 
affidr  seemed  to  me  rather  strange  and  curious  than  terrible.  Gneisenau 
was  quite  in  his  element ;  almost  merry.  After  the  attack  I  received 
from  him  a  commission  to  General  Wittgenstein ;  what  it  was  I  don't 
exactly  remember,  but  now  began  the  dark  side  of  that  day  for  me.  I 
rode  on ;  I  looked  round  about  me;  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  enemy 
was  going  on  in  all  quarters.  I  did  not  know  where  I  might  find 
Wittgenstein.  Every  thing  about  me  i^peared  in  confusion,  and  co- 
vered as  with  a  dark  veiL  I  felt  a  mysterious  quakmg;  a  strange  undu- 
lation shook  my  inmost  frame,  became  more  apparent;  u  was  eri- 
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dent  that  I  was  under  die  influence  of  the  cannon  fever;  however,  I 
found  y^\\^igsta^aal,  executed  my  conunisnon,  and  returned  to  Gnei* 
senan.  Here  I  found  every  thing  in  motion.  Every  man  had  his  ap- 
pointed employmen<^  and  knew  hu  relative  position,  onlv  I  was  without 
any  definite  occupation,  and  no  one  concerned  himself  ahout  me;  thus 
dtuated  the  feeling  of  my  powerlessness  overcame  me,  and  I  was 
c<mscious  that  I  must  appear  in  my  present  place  as  a  supernumerary 
spectator.  I  heard  that  Schamhorst  had  ibeen  carried  away  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Gneisenau  had  disappeared;  the  others  were 
strangers  to  me,  and  I  quickly  found  myself  alone,  with  the  balls  of  the 
enemy  whistling  around  me. 

One  is  almost  tempted,  in  reading  this,  to  agree  with  GiSrres, 
who,  when  Steffens  met  him  at  Cobfentz,  after  me  battle  of  Leip- 
si^,  did  not  scruple  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  professor's 
military  lecieations  altogether;  for,  '  der  Gtelehrte,'  said  he,  '  ist 
verpflichtet  sich  fur  sein  geistages  Werk  zu  erhalten.'  (It  is  the 
daty  of  the  man  of  letters  to  spend  and  be  spent  only  in  the  cause 
of  letters.)  And  to  the  same  purpose  Schetling  would  frequently 
add  a  postscript  to  his  letters  to  Steffens, '  Wozu  und  warum  solten 
wir  uns  in  die  Veiirrungen  der  Welt  hineinstiirzen  ?  Ist  doch 
unser  Reich  nicht  von  dieser  Welt.' — (Wherefore,  and  for  what 
purpose,  should  we  plunge  ourselves  into  the  perplexities  of  this 
wond  ?  Our  kingdom  is  not  of 'this  world.)  But  the  benefit  which 
an  academic  man  like  Steffens  conferred  on  his  country,  by  taking 
part  in  the  military  movement  of  the  times,  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  amount  of  his  individual  services  in  the  field,  as  in  the 
xnoial  influence  of  his  nresence  and  example.  The  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  volunteers  was,  to  the  professional  soldier,  a 
continual  living  remembrancer,  that  in  this  war  not  a  common 
point  of  international  policy,  or  the  mere  military  point  of  honour, 
bat  the  dearest  interests,  tne  very  existence  of  fittherland,  was  at 
stake;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  gallantly  the  raw  militia- 
men at  Dennewitz  carried  the  day  over  the  experienced  French 
soldiery,  we  shall,  perhapi,  be  inclined  to  think  that  even  the  most 
unmilitary  Professor  Steffens,  on  his  scraggy  Rosinante,  stumbling 
on  before  the  front  line  of  G^eral  York's  advancing  columns,  was 
not  there  altogether  without  a  purpose. 
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Art.  m.— Za  Pette  £  Milano  del  1630;  librt  cinque  dal  Ca- 
nomco  deUa  Scala,  Giuseppe  Ripamonti^  Istorioffrajfb  Milanese  ; 
volgarizzati  per  la  prima  voUa  dal  originale  Latino.  (The 
Plague  of  Milan  in  the  Year  1630.  In  five  books,  bj  Joseph 
Klpamond,  Canon  of  La  Scala,  Historiographer  of  Milan. 
Now  translated  for  the  first  time  firom  the  original  Latin.) 
Da  F&AKCE8CO  CuBAKi:  con  Litroduzione  e  Note.  4to.  pp. 
400.    Milano.     1841. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  history  of  the  tremendous  pestilence, 
which  almost  aepopulated  Milan  in  1630 — just  thirty-five  years 
previous  to  the  memorable  plague-year  of  London — should  nave 
been  sufifered  to  remain  tiU  this  time  locked  up  in  the  barbarous 
and  turgid  Latin  of  the  old  canon  of  La  Scala,  its  contemporary 
narrator.  It  is  surprisn^,  because  this  is  one  of  those  tales  of 
tenor  and  of  marrel,  which  can  never  &il  to  excite  the  imamna- 
tion,  and,  therelbre,  to  command  the  interest  of  a  very  large  body 
of  raiders.  Combining  the  startling  strangeness  and  the  minuteness 
of  detail  by  which  fiction  arrests  our  sympathies,  with  the  absorb- 
ing interest  inseparable  from  the  constantly  recurring  consideration, 
that  *  these  thii^  really  were/  ihe  story  is  eminently  calculated  to 
find  popularity  among  those,  who  read  merely  for  amusement.  As 
long  as  the  poet's  'mentem  mortalia  tangunt,  remains  true,  the  cir* 
cnmstantial  historian  of  any  of  those  great  calamities  that,  from 
lame  to  time,  have  desolated  cities,  and  wiped  out  the  distinctions 
and  inequalities  of  ranks  and  classy  by  the  overwhelminginfluence 
of  one  common  terror,  will  not  want  an  audience,  ^ut  there 
were  circumstances  attending  the  pestilence,  which  ravaged  Lom- 
baidy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  may  be  reasonably  deemed 
to  render  its  history  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  other  readers^ 
than  such  as  seek  merely  for  amusement.  The  ethical  and  the 
political  inquirer  may  both  find  phenomena  in  the  story  of  Mi- 
Jan  during  that  &tal  year  suggestive  of  much  speculation  and 
thought. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  some  one  would 
have  ere  this  undertaken  tne  task  which  Signer  Cusani  has  now 
accomplished.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  the  novelist  who  first  directed  the  attention 
of  the  reading  world  to  the  neglected  and  forgotten  treasures  of 
history.  For  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  had  Manzoni  never 
written  his  celebrated  novel — *  I  promessi  Sposi* — the  old  canon's 
striking  histoiy  would  have  still  remained  shrouded  in  the  repul- 
sive garb  in  which  it  pleased  him  originally  to  clothe  it 

In  the  vast,  and  indeed  almost  boundless  continent  of  histoiyi 
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tlieie  are  large  tracts  forgotten,  neglected,  unexplored,  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  the  world,  till  some  adyentuious  genius — some 
historical  Columbus — pushes  forward  his  discovering  voyages  into 
the  unknown  void,  and  lights  up  an  entire  new  world  of  nistory 
by  his  genius.  There  have  been  neroes  since,  as  well  as  before,  the 
tune  of  Agamemnon,  who  have  perished,  '  caruerunt  quia  vate 
sacro.'  And  in  our  days  the  '  vates  sacer'  who  has  rescued  many 
from  oblivion  has  been  the  novelist.  That  which  Homer  did  for 
those  who  fought  and  fell  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  Virgil  for  his 
£Eivourite  pius  .£neas,  and  TasBo  for  ^il  gian  Capitano,'  Godfrey, 
and  the  other  iron-cased  worthies,  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  want  of  better  amusement  at  home:  Walter 
Soott  has  achieved  for  the  Scottish  covenanters — heroes  of  a  &r 
moie  genuine  sort;  'sit  obiter  dictum;' — and  Manzoni  for  the 
world  of  Milan  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  the  novelist  only  who  has  attempted  to  popularise  history 
hitherto;  while  its  own  professed  teachers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
so  written  their  Ufeless  accounts  of  kings  and  courts,  and  battles 
and  soldiers,  as  to  render  them  distasteral  and  unprofitable  reading 
to  the  multitude.  A  dawn,  indeed,  of  better  tbin^  in  this  re- 
spect is  b^inning  to  appear.  Historians  are  b^mnxug  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Tailor,  may  be  much  interested  by  bein^  told  of  the  mode  of  life, 
habits,  and  condition  of  the  Browns,  and  Smiths,  and  Jones's  and 
Tailors  of  past  times.  Nay,  and  the  more  sharp-siffhted  among 
them  are  even  beginning  to  comprehend  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  us  all — ^Howards,  Tancarvilles,  and  Courteneys  in- 
cluded— to  know,  could  we  but  get  at  it,  how  these  past  Browns, 
Smiths,  Jones's,  and  Tailors  lived,  moved,  and  thought,  than  to 
have  it  accurately  ascertained  how  many  blockhead  barons  knocked 
their  hard  numbikulls  against  each  other  on  any  given  occasion. 

We  tlunk,  then,  that  history  manifests  a  tendency  to  improve* 
ment,  and,  like  many  other  thmgs,  is  moving  on  the  wa^  towards 
bein^  more  like  wliat  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  meantime  those 
portions  of  history  only  have  become  essentially  popular j  which 
some  historical  novelist  has  lighted  up  by  his  eenius.  As  soon  as 
an  era,  or  a  detached  episode,  has  been  thus  brought  before  the 
pabHc  eye,  and  the  world  of  readers  are  beginning  to  have  some* 
thii^  like  a  definite  idea  of  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  period  or 
the  uicident  in  question,  then  comes  the  historian  with  nis  detail 
of  facts,  and,  taiong  advantage  of  the  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
cited, offim  his  work  as  '  illustratiTe'  of  the  narrative  of  the  no* 
vefist  This,  as  it  may  perhaps  seem,  somewhat  inverted  arrange^ 
ment  of  parts,  has  been  observable  not  unfirequenth^  of  late  yeam. 
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And  it  is  thus  that  we  consider  ourselYes  and  our  readers  in  some 
decree  indebted  to  Manzoni  for  the  curious  work  before  us. 

JNot  that  we  would  be  understood  by  any  means  to  undervalue 
Signor  Cusani*s  labours,  or  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  his  country.  Old  Kipamonti's  his- 
tory might,  for  the  generality  of  the  world,  have  as  well  not  been 
in  existence  as  have  remained  in  its  original  lumbering  Latin  in  a 
few  copies  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries.  But 
Si^or  Cusani  has  not  confined  his  good  work  to  the  mere  trans- 
lation of  the  canon^s  volume.  In  the  shape  of  preface,  notes,  and 
appendices,  he  has  collected  from  various  contemporary  writers  all 
that  could  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  picture  of 
the  epoch  in  question.  And  a  very  curious  and  extraordinaiy 
picture  he  has  produced.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
Signor  Cusani  might  not  have  done  better  had  he  made  all  the 
materials  in  his  possession  the  groundwork  of  a  new  fabric  of  his 
own.  A  more  agreeable  book  might,  doubtless,  have  been  thus 
produced.  The  materials  might  have  been  presented  to  the 
reader's  mind  in  a  more  orderly  arrangement,  and  more  artistically 
grouped,  and  a  stronger  effect  would  have  been  produced.  But 
there  is  one  reason — whether  or  no  it  may  have  occurred  as  such 
to  Signor  Cusani  himself,  we  know  not — that  reconciles  us  to  the 
course  he  has  adopted.  And  this  is,  that  not  the  least  interesting 
matter  in  the  volume  is  the  character  of  the  old  Milanese  histo- 
xiog[rapher  himself.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  lose  this;  and 
it  IS  hardly  likely  that  a  new  history  of  the  plague,  by  Signor 
Cusani,  would  have  enabled  us  to  estimate  it  as  satisfiustorily  as 
the  republication  of  his  own  work. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  should  seem  that  old  Ripamonti  was  '  a  libe- 
ral.' Now  a  liberal  canon,  living  and  writing  books  at  Milan  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  in  some  sort  a  curiosity. 

If  there  were  no  men  iutellectually  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  it  is  clear  that  there  could  be  no  social  progression  ,* 
that  it  would  be  a  stand-still  world,  instead  of  a  world  which  at  a 
dower  or  faster  rate  does  imdoubtedly  constantly  progress.  It  is 
absolutely  necessaiy,  therefore,  that  there  shoula  ever  be  such 
men;  as  necessary  as  that  there  should  be  a  forlorn  hope  to  mount 
first  the  breach  over  which  the  main  body  of  the  army  are  to  fol- 
low. Society,  in  its  onward  march,  must  thus  have  its  forlorn 
hope  of  bold  spirits,  who  will  advance  in  the  van  of  the  mighty 
host,  unacared  by  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  the  future  across 
which  they  must  find  the  way.  It  is  in  boui  cases — ^Ln  the  be- 
si^ing  army,  and  in  the  advancing  society — the  post  of  honour, 
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this  forlorn  hope.  But  it  is  equally  in  both  cases  the  post  of  dan- 
ger. It  is  ever  a  post  of  danger — at  some  periods  of  the  world's 
march  more  than  at  others ;  but  always  dangerous.  At  the  period, 
and  in  the  country  in  which  Ripamonti  lived,  it  was  especially  so. 
And  accordingly  he  paid  the  penalty  of  having  outstripped  his 
contemporaries  sufficiently  to  have  got  rid  of  many  of  the  preju- 
dices and  absurdities  which  still  bound  them.  iBut  Ripamonti 
was  not  made  of  the  stuff  from  which  martyrs  are  fisehioned.  Un- 
like *  the  starry'  Gralileo,  who  persisted  in  his  assertion,  that  *  the 
world  goes  round  for  all  that,'  the  worthy  canon  would  have  re- 
nounce all  heresies  at  the  first  sight  of  the  rack,  and  have  pro- 
fessed himself  thoroughly  convinced  by  that  puissant  argument  of 
the  justice  of  the  opmions  held  by  his  good  friends,  '  the  inquisi- 
tors;' while  he  contented  himself  with  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
absurdities  which  it  was  imprudent  to  laugh  at  openly. 

Signer  Cusani  has  prefixed  to  his  volume  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Ripamonti,  which  gives  the  key  to  several  sly  ex- 
pressions in  the  course  of  his  book,  of  which  the  irony  and  covert 
satire  might  not  otherwise  be  understood.  For  though  he  had 
tasted  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  shape  of  a 
long  imprisonment  in  early  life,  and  though  the  general  tenour  of 
this  work  is  carefully  calculated  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  the  times  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  suffering  his  real  opinions  of  men  and  things  to  peep 
out  nere  and  there. 

The  '  Introduction'  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  Signer 
Cusani  gives  us  those  fi^ts  of  his  author's  life  to  which  we  nave 
alluded,  and  also  sets  before  us  the  condition  and  position  of  Milan 
at  the  period  of  the  history,  is,  we  are  told,  extracted  *  from  an 
inedit^  treatise  on  the  principal  Historians  and  Chroniclers  of 
Milan,'  by  himself.  From  the  year  1537  to  1705,  Lombardy  lay 
in  a  lethargic  state  imder  the  leaden  dominion  of  Spain.  *  An 
epoch,*  exclaims  Signer  Cusani,  himself  living  under  another  fo- 
reign rule  not  less  oppressive  or  detestable — '  an  epoch  fatal,  and 
of  bitter  memory  for  Lombardy  I'  Unfortunate  Italy !  Thus  much, 
at  least,  her  change  of  rulers  nas  availed  her,  that  the  tardy  retri- 
bution of  history^  while  the  historian  is  compelled  to  bide  his  time 
respecting  the  present  race  of  tyrants,  may  strike  with  its  justice 
the  djmasty  which  preceded  them. 

"  Kiugs,^  continues  Signer  Cusani,  **  distant,  and  so  much  the  more 
difficult  of  access,  that  to  get  to  Madrid,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
France,  almost  alwajrs  at  war  with  Spain,  or  to  cross  otner  Italian  states 
to  embark  at  some  port  of  the  Mediterranean.  Governors,  representatives 
of  the  sovereign,  strangers  to  the  laws,  to  tiie  habits,  and  to  tiie  language 
of  our  people,  eager  to  satiate  their  ambition  and  avarice,  plundered 
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rather  than  govemed  the  conntty  deHTered  over  to  their  pow^  for  three 
years.  A  senate  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Spaniards,  whidi 
judged  as  iiresponsibljr  as  Grod  hmiself ;  a  priTj  council  of  state^  a 
sanatory  magistrate,  sixty  decuiions,  a  captam  <n  police,  an  ordinaiy 
and  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  all  powers  acting  independently,  each 
in  its  own  sphere,  firequently  iostled  and  were  in  collision  with  each 
other  in  the  exercise  of  their  ill-defined  powers.  To  the  briskness  and 
activity  natural  to  the  Lombards  succeeded  the  sly  gravity,  the  pride 
and  indolence  of  the  Spaniard.  Hence  the  nobles  abandoned  conmier- 
cial  pursuits,  considering  them  dishonourable  to  their  family ;  manu- 
factures declined,  arts  and  studies  were  neglected,  public  works  suffered 
to  go  to  decay.  In  a  word,  our  country  languishing  in  a  slow  atrophy, 
fiom  being  flourishing  and  wealthy,  became  sterile  and  dead  from  the 
total  cessation  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry^  and  the  want 
of  civil  energy." 

Thus  writes  Signer  Cusani  of  the  state  of  Milan  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  The  picture  is  a  striking  one;  and  it  represents 
accurately  enough  the  condition  of  the  country  during  that  period. 
But  haying  written  thus  fer,  the  poor  Italian  author  seems  to  have 
been  struck  with  fear  lest  his  lamentations  over  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  under  the  tyranny  of  strangers  in  a  former  age  should 
prove  distasteful  to  the  conscience-stricken  jealousy  of  her  present 
oppressors.     He  hastens,  therefore,  to  add  in  the  next  paragrapli : 

**  To  attribute,  however,  the  decadence  and  ruin  of  Lombaidy  ex- 
clusively to  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard,  as  many  writers  have  done, 
appears  to  me  a  fiiult  of  exaggeration.  And,  truw  to  tell,  those  dis- 
orders were  in  good  part  the  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  and 
passions,  general  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  having  recently 
emerged  ham  the  middle  ages,  began  to  establish  their  governments  on 
new  principles." 

What  wretched  trash  is  this !  And  what  chance  has  history 
in  the  hands  of  writers,  whose  haunting  dread  of  the  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  their  masters  is  such  that  they  must  needs  endeavour  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  plain  and  self-proclaiming  truth  by  subjoin- 
ing such  senseless  balderdash.  Where  was  it  ever  seen  yet 
throughout  the  wide  field  of  human  history,  that  decadence  and 
death  followed  as  the  consequence  of  progress?  Did  the  *  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  passions'  produce  such  results  in  the  other 
European  nations  at  tne  time  of  their  emerging  from  the  medieval 
period?  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Signer  Cusani  knows 
all  this  q[uite  as  well  as  we  do;  and  we  have  pomted  to  ^e  passage 
only  to  mdicate  the  miserably  fettered  condition  of  the  Italian 
who  would  attempt  to  write  lustory. 

The  two  principal  events,  which  break  the  dead  monotony  of 
this  period  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  yeaxs^  aie  the  pestilence  of 
1576,  and  the  pestilence  of  1630.    Amid  the  death-Eke  atiUness, 
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whicli  xesolted  from  the  crushmg  weight  of  a  foieign  deBpotism, 
beneath  whose  chams  neither  indu^rj,  arts,  nor  letters  could  move, 
pestilence  can  still  walk  abroad;  and  the  absence  of  all  healthy 
iKxaal  movement,  furnishes  the  historian  with  the  sole  vicissitudes 
on  which  his  melancholy  narrative  can  dwelL  There  are  also  two 
leading  characters,  which  stand  out  in  relief  during  this  same 
period.  Th^  are  two  priests: — ^the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
iTharles  and  Frederick  Borromeo.  The  first  since  canonised,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  fiivourite  saint  of  Milanese  popular  de- 
votion, held  the  see  of  Milan  during  the  first  of  these  calamities; 
and  Frederick,  his  cousin  and  successor,  occupied  the  same  po- 
sition during  that  of  1630.  Of  the  two  visitations  of  pestilence 
the  last  was  incomparably  the  most  severe,  and  its  ravages  the 
most  extensive.  But  of  the  two  men,  whose  names  and  memories 
are  respectively  connected  with  the  two  events,  the  elder  was  the 
greater. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  was  in  truth  a 
Christian  priest,  such  as  nave  been,  it  may  be  hoped,  many 
priests;  but  such  as  have  been,  most  imquestionably,  but  few 
cardinals.  To  the  most  enlarged  philanthropy  he  added  a  spirit 
of  genuine  charity  enlightened  beyond  the  hght  of  his  age.  He 
*was  truly  the  father  of  the  fittherless,  and  the  friend  of  the  friend- 
less; and  his  large  patrimonial  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  revenues 
were  ever  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When 
after  his  death,  Kome  placed  the  name  of  Charles  Borromeo  in 
the  list  of  her  saints,  she  did  but  confirm  that  which  the  popular 
voice  had  already  declared.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
had  her  canonisations  been  always  based  on  grounds  as  respectable, 
the  bonouis  of  her  calendar  would  not  stand  where  they  do  now 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 

The  ccmsequence  of  the  large  space  which  the  memory  of  this 
good  man  occupied  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Milan  has  been, 
that  the  pestilence  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  and  whose  calamities 
he  alleviated,  is  the  only  one  that  has  lived  in  popular  tradition, 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  The  plague  of  1576  has  in 
the  popular  traditions  swallowed  up  and  united  to  itself  that  of 
1630.  The  incidents  and  circumstances  of  the  latter  are  imiformly 
referred  by  the  people  to  the  preceding  calamity;  and  the  his- 
torians of  the  populace,  who  transmit  from  generation  to  ffene- 
tation  the  tale  of  such  events  as  seem  to  them  most  wormy  of 
preservation,  q>eak  but  of  one  plague  of  MiLm,  that  one  whioi  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  deeds  and  memory  of  thor  be- 
loval  Saint  Charles. 

The  greater  calamity  has  been  forgotten,  diat  ihe  greater  man 
may  be  remembered.    It  is  a  striking  instance  of  popular  gra- 
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titude,  and  may  seire  to  show  how  profoundly  yeneration  and 
love  for  the  rail  benefactors  of  humanity  strike  their  undying 
roots  into  the  popular  mind. 

Not  that  Frederick  Borromeo  was,  as  it  should  seem,  either  a 
bad  man,  or  a  negligent  pastor,  or  niggardly  of  his  exertions  or 
his  money  in  the  emergencies  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  1630; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  conciliating 
the  affection  of  tne  masses  in  the  same  degree  as  his  greater 
cousin.  And  then  he  had  the  misfortune  to  follow  and  be  com- 
pared with  one,  whom  the  love  of  the  populace,  as  violent  and 
unmeasured  as  its  hate,  had  already  surrounded  with  a  magni- 
fying halo  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

^thoi^h  the  memory  of  tne  great  pestilence  of  1630  seems  to 
have  penned  from  among  the  people  of  Milan,  or  rather  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  fiane  of  that  which  preceded  it  in 
1576,  the  memorials  of  it  preserved  by  history  are  tax  from  scanty. 
Besides  the  history  by  Ripamonti  now  before  us,  there  exists  m 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  entitled  *  De  Pestilenti&  quae  Me- 
diolani  anno  1630  magnam  stragem  edidit.'  The  cardinal  has 
set  forth  in  this  writing  principally  the  facts  of  which  he  was  him- 
self a  witness,  the  measures  which  he  caused  to  be  adopted,  and 
his  opinions  on  the  progress  of  the  calamity. 

Alexander  Tadino,  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his  daj,  and 
first  medical  officer  to  the  Board  of  Health  at  Milan  dunng  the 
plague,  wrote,  in  Italian,  *  An  Account  of  the  Orimn  and  daily 
Events  of  the  great  conta^ous,  poisonous,  and  baleful  Plague, 
which  arose  in  Milan  and  its  Ducny,  in  the  Years  1629  to  1631.' 
It  is  a  4to.  volume  of  150  pages,  printed  in  1642;  and  contains, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Signer  Cusani^  a  mass  of  historical, 
medical,  and  statistical  particulsors,  which  cannot  be  found  else- 
where. He  has  availed  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Signor 
Tadino's  work  in  his  notes. 

Pio  della  Croce,  prior  of  the  Cappuchins  at  Milan,  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  plague,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Cappuchins  dunng  its  ravages.*  He 
wrote  fifty  years  after  the  event,  and  appears  to  have  avafled  him- 
self of  a  chronicle  or  contemporary  journal  kept  in  the  monas- 


inally  the  public  archives  at  Milan,  and  the  collections  of 
many  private  families  of  the  city  abound,  says  Cusani,  in  edicts, 
accounts,  letters,  and  documents  of  every  kind  respecting  the 
plague,  in  such  plenty,  that  the  historian  is  only  embarrassed  by 
the  necessity  of  selection. 
It  is  well  that  there  exists  such  abundance  of  testimony,  that 
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eycTj  assertion  almost  of  any  of  tHe  writers  on  the  subject  can  be 
coiToboiated  by  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  witness;  for  some 
of  the  facts  zeoorded  are  of  a  nature  to  startle  the  credulity  even 
of  the  least  sceptical  reader  of  history.  ^ 

Ripamonti's  first  book — ^his  history  is  divided  into  five — ^treats 
of  the  condition  of  the  city  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
contagion,  of  the  scarcity  which  preceded  it,  and  of  the  first 
spreaa  of  the  pestilence. 

Milan,  says  Ripamonti,  reckoned  at  one  time  300,000  inhi^ 
bitants,  and  it  contained  200,000  immediately  before  the  pes- 
tilence of  1630.  Tadino  says  that  the  population  of  the  city  was 
then  250,000.  Bonvicino  calculates  it,  in  the  year  1288,  at 
200,000;  and  Mori^ia  says  that  in  1590  there  were  264,000  inha- 
bitants. But  all  these  assertions  are  to  be  received  with  much 
suspicion: — a  remark  which  may  equally  be  applied  to  all  the 
statements  of  Italian  chroniclers  and  historians,  which  have  for 
their  o^ect  tiie  exaltation  and  glorification  of  their  own  native 
city.  The  narrow  spirit  of  that  spurious  patriotism  which  li- 
mited its  sympathies  and  its  benevolence  to  tiie  extent  of  the 
tiny  territory  of  each  independent  city,  was  too  powerful  amonjg 
the  citizens  of  tiie  rival  republics  of  medieval  Italy,  to  permit 
their  historians  to  be  yeiy  trutiifiil  expositors  of  the  greatness  and 
magnificence  of  their  own  cities.  ISor  did  tiiis  nvaby  by  any 
means  cease  with  the  independent  existence  of  the  cities  between 
which  it  arose.  The  old  antipatiiies  and  prejudices  were  trans- 
mitted firom  generation  to  generation;  and  most  unhappily  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day  to  exist  to  a  degree,  which  will  yet,  it  is 
to  be  feared^  form  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the 
country  towards  a  renewed  and  regenerated  national  existence. 

But  we  are  touching  here  on  a  large  and  most  important  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  treated  of  in  the  limits  of  a  digression.  It 
is  one  which  has  begun  to  occupy  tiie  serious  attention  of  the 
most  elevated  and  enHghtened  amon^  the  numerous  and  increas- 
ing band  of  Italian  patriots,  and  which  demands  the  earnest  con- 
sic^ration  of  all  those  who  mourn  the  present  degradation  of 
fallen  Italy,  and  look  forward  witii  hope  to  its  resurrection.  On 
some  other  occasion,  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  endeavour  to 
ascertain  tiie  real  state  of  popular  feeling  m  Italy  in  this  respect 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  amount  of  progress  which  has  been 
made  towards  a  more  healthy  and  hopeful  sentiment  of  nationality. 
But  we  must  now  return  to  Milan  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  do  not  believe  Messieurs  Ripamonti  and  Tadino,  when 
they  assert  that  the  population  of  Milan,  previous  to  the  pesti- 
lence of  1630  amounted  to  250,000,  or — as  the  more  moderate  of 
the  two  calculates — to  200,000  souls.  *  And  that' — as  Signor  Cu- 
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sani  well  Temarks  in  a  sort  of  '  e^cunuB*  which  he  has  written  on 
this  especial  point  of  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  amoont  of 
the  mortalitj — *  and  that  when  the  Spanish  dominion  had  for  a 
centQiy  past  mined  mann&ctures  and  oommeioe.'  Signor  Cusani 
has  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  investigation  of  this  pcant. 
The  record  of  the  census  of  the  populalaon  which  Ripamonti 
states  to  have  been  taken  during  the  period  of  scaidiy  which  pre* 
ceded  the  plague,  has  apparently  p^ished;  for  the  most  perse* 
Tering  search  among  the  various  oepositories  of  public  arauves 
in  the  city  has  failed  to  discover  any  such  document  But  our 
author's  labour  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  r^istnr  of 
deaths  kept  regularly  year  by  year  and  month  by  month  &om  the 
year  1452^  with  important  marginal  annotations  respecting  the 
various  epidemics  and  contagions  that  at  different  period  in- 
creased the  number  of  deaths.  From  this  roister  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  deaths  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  scarcity 
were  as  follows: 

Tean.  Deaths. 

1625  ....;•  4181 

1G26 d482 

1627 3167 

1628 8518 

which  gives  an  average  in  round  numbers  of  3600  as  the  yearly 
mortality.  Now  assuming,  says  Si^or  Cusani,  die  yearly  deatlis 
to  be  four  per  cent,  on  the  population,  and  adding  two  per  cent, 
for  deaths  m  the  hospitals  and  in  the  convents  not  registered, 
it  would  result  that  the  population  of  the  city  at  that  period  was 
&om  140,000  to  150,000  souls;  a  result  which  other  mots  concur 
in  pointing  to  as  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  is  probable  that  some  corresponding  deductions  should  also 
be  made  from  the  magnificence  of  the  worthy  canon's  glowing 
description  of  the  riches  and  splendour  of  Mian  and  its  citizens 
at  that  epoch. 


it ' 


'  The  dwellings  and  the  attire  of  the  dtixeos,"  says  he,  "  were  such 
as  to  evidence  princely  wealth.  The  gxeat  imitated  regal  spkndour. 
The  merchants  and  bfloikers  had  become  so  rich,  that  abandonmg  com- 
merce, and  careless  of  further  gain,  they  began  to  be  amUtioos  of 
power,  and  many  aspired  to  deck  their  names  with  crested  arms,  things 
imthought  of  by  theur  obscure  ancestors.  The  middle  classes  were  em- 
boldened to  occupy  the  stations  deserted  by  their  superiors;  the  lowest 
populace  were  no  longer  clothed  in  rags;  and  eveiy  husband  thought 
Htde  of  his  wife,  unless  she  wore  silk  brocaded  with  gold.  Clothes  of 
simple  silk  were  henceforward  left  to  the  beggars.  The  habit  of  wear- 
ing rings,  gems,  and  ear-rings  of  great  value  bemn  to  be  considered 
vmgar  ostentation;  and  the  noble  matrons,  to  ini(»n  such  ornaments 
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had  beeaine  aimojiiiff,  ^[ratified  their  pride  by  di«8sing  with  the  utmort 
amplicttyy  as  if  to  &tiiigu]flh  ihemfielvefl  in  tlus  manner  from  the  ple- 
beian dames.'* 

This  hist  trait  of  Miknese  manneia  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy 
is  carious  enough.  Of  a  surety  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;  and  least  of  all  is  novelty  to  be  expected  in  any  of  the  va- 
rious manifestations  of  the  darling  vice  of  that  pride,  which  is  ever 
urging  its  votaries  to  find  out  fr^  means  of  demonstrating,  that 
they  *  are  not  as  other  men  are.' 

Dut  mind  was  as  flourishing  as  matter  in  those  happy  days  at 
Milan,  according  to  our  chromcler.    In  literature,  says  lie, 

'^  The  poor  vied  with  iho  rich,  stimulated,  not  as  the  latter  were  by 
the  lore  ojf  glory,  and  the  desire  of  augmenting  thor  ancestral  nobility, 
but  by  the  lore  of  gain,  and  by  the  hope  of  remrd  in  a  aty  where  lite- 
ntnre  obtained  tl^  pre-eminence  with  the  powerful.  In  net,  the  libe- 
nlity  of  our  princes  towards  literary  men  was  ever  such," — (this  is  a  sop 
thrown  by  the  sly  old  canon  to  his  own  patrons,)—^'  that  the  children  dT 
the  poor  had  as  much  opportunity  of  instruction  as  those  of  the  rich ; 
and  the  entire  dty  appeiued  a  temple  consecrated  by  the  muses." 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  city,  when  the  desolating  calamity  which  he  is  about  to  record 
burst  upon  it.  Afi;er  the  dose  of  the  wars  between  Charles  V . 
and  Francis  I.,  which  had,  among  many  other  results,  determined 
the  &te  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Lombardy  had  the  rare  felicity  of 
reposing  in  peace  for  near  a  hundred  years.  The  blame  of  disturb- 
ing this  peace  is  thrown  by  Ripamonti  on  Henry  lY.;  though 
his  ambitious  plans  were  all  cut  short,  sa^s  the  pious  canon,  '  by 
the  hand  of  one  angle  man,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  the  hand  of 
God.'  But  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  disasters,  which  fell 
on  the  Milanese,  was  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  took  it  into  his 
head  to  invade  the  territoiy  of  Mantua;  thus,  says  Ripamonti, 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  giving  the  worst  possible  ex- 
ample to  the  other  princes  of  the  peninsula.  The  King  of  Spain 
fortkwidi  interposed,  and  marched  an  army  of  German  troops 
bto  Lombaidy  to  protect  the  weaker  party.  It  is  once  again,  as 
ever,  the  old  '  Quidquid  delirant  re^es,  plectuntur  Achivi.' 

Tlie  passage  of  these  troops  on  their  way  southward  through  the 
duchy  of  Milan  is  describe  by  our  historian,  as  in  itself  a  deso- 
lating calamitv.  Hi-disciplined  under  all  circumstances,  and  to- 
tally unrestramed  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  leaders  to 
protect  the  unhappy  inhabitants  firom  their  outrages,  their  march 
through  the  Milanese  resembled  rather  that  of  a  victorious  army 
through  a  country  avowedly  given  up  to  plunder,  than  that  of 
Mendty  troops  through  the  dominions  of  their  own  master.  The 
line  (H  their  passage  was  marked  by  desolation.    The  helpless  in- 
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liabitants  of  the  villages  on  their  line  of  march  fled  from  their 
dwellings  at  the  approach  of  the  advancing  army,  and  left  their 
all  to  be  plunderea,  or  consumed  by  the  locust  host  on  their  pas- 
sage,— a  work  of  destruction  so  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the 
}>lundereifl,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  that  those  who 
bllowed,  enraged  at  finding  nothing  left  to  satisfy  their  cupidity, 
gratified  at  least  their  anger  and  brutality  by  ill-treating  the 
already  ruined  inhabitants. 

The  result  of  these  miseries,  increased  bj  the  unlucky  coinci- 
dence of  a  deficient  harvest,  showed  itself  m  a  scarcity  of  com,  so 
great  that  the  price  of  wheat  shortly  rose  to  a  hundred  lire  (equi- 
valent to  about  5/.  8s.  of  our  present  money)  a  bushel.  Rye 
was  seventy  lire  a  bu^el,  and  millet  sixty.  These  last  particulars 
are  recorded  by  the  circumstantial  and  accurate  Tadino,  first  phy- 
sician to  the  Board  of  Health.  The  consequences  of  so  tremen- 
dous a  scarcity  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life  soon  made  them- 
selves felt  and  seen  in  a  still  more  fearful  form  within  the  walls  of 
the  thickly-peopled  city,  than  in  the  surrounding  country.  All 
commerce,  all  employment  ceased ;  for  every  man  applied  what 
capital  he  had  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  his  own  needs.  The 
classes  of  the  people  wnose  daily  bread  was  supplied  by  their  daily 
labour,  thus  finding  that  supply  cut  off,  filled  the  streets  in  gaunt 
and  famine-stricken  crowds;  and  were  the  first  to  perish  by  starva- 
tion. But  the  distress  gradually,  though  with  appalling  rapidity, 
crept  upwards  in  the  social  scale.  Soon  the  shops  were  closed; 
and  numbers  of  those,  who  had  been  used  to  all  the  comforts  as 
well  as  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  were  compelled  to  join  the  wretched 
and  squalid  bands,  who  wandered  through  the  streets  in  restless 
misery,  imploring  the  morsel  of  bread  neccMary  to  prolong  their 
miserable  hves  yet  a  few  hours.  The  only  difference,  says  Ripa- 
monti,  between  the  old  beggars,  and  those  thus  added  to  their 
band,  was  that  the  latter  suffered  more  from  being  less  used  to 
misery,  and  loss  inured  to  the  humiliation  and  disappointment  of 
repulse.  The  mass  of  suffering  thus  exposed  to  the  public  eye 
throughout  the  city,  soon  began  to  be  increased  by  the  influx  of 
starving  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country,  who  deluded, 
says  Ripamonti,  by  the  name  of  Milan,  and  their  idea  of  its  inex- 
haustible riches,  fancied  that  famine  could  never  dare  to  approach 
the  metropolis,  and  thought  that  they  should  find  there  the  food 
that  their  own  fields  no  loneer  supplied. 

And  soon  the  streets  of  Milan  the  wealthy  began  to  be  encum- 
bered with  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  and  the  skeleton-like  bodies  of 
the  dying. 

^'  I  myself,"  says  Ripamonti,  "  saw  while  walking  with  some  com- 
panions along  the  militaiy  road  which  skirts  the  wafis,  a  woman  lying 
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dead  with  a  bundle  on  her  back  and  an  infant  slung  at  her  breast. 
She  had  been  induced,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  impossibility  of  finding 
aught  to  sustain  hfe,  to  go  out  of  the  ci^,  carrying  with  her  her  baby,  and 
a  few  of  her  more  valuable  possessions.  But  de^th  had  overtaken  her« 
and  she  fell,  a  few  paces  only  from  the  city*ffate.  A  handful  of  herbage 
half  masticated,  protruded  from  her  mouw,  and  stained  her  lips  and 
&ce  with  its  green  juice  ; — a  fearful  proof  of  the  extremity  of  her  sufiEer- 
ing.     The  dmd  was  wailing  on  the  corpse  of  its  mother. ' 

And  similar  cases,  adds  the  historian,  were  of  daily  occurrence. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  possible  to 
preserve  any  social  order  whatsoever  among  a  starving  multitude 
thus  perishing  within  the  walls  of  a  thickly-inhabited  city !  Pow- 
erful, indeed,  must  be  the  coercion  which  can  induce  men  to  pe- 
rish quietly  of  starvation  with  food  before  their  eyes  which  is  re- 
servea  for  their  wealthier  fellow-citizens !  Such  is  the  almost  incal- 
culable force  of  the  habits  of  social  life.  In  truth,  the  populace 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  enduring  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  their  misfortunes.  Once,  indeed,  a  tumult  broke  forth,  sense- 
less as  the  risings  of  the  people,  who  rise  not  till  stung  to  madness, 
unhappily  almost  ever  are.  The  popular  indignation  was  directed 
against  the  bakers.  It  was  imagined  that  the  high  price  of  bread 
was  caused  by  their  determination  to  secure  enormous  profits.  On 
St  Martin's  day*,  in  the  year  1628 — ^the  year  in  which  the  famine 
began — a  multitude  suddenly  assembled,  apparently  without  any 
preconcerted  plan,  and  marched  to  attack  one  of  the  principal 
Baking  estabhshments  of  the  city.  The  bread  intended  for  the 
consumption  of  the  day  was  first  seized  on  and  instantly  devoured 
by  the  naif-starved  multitude.  Had  the  tumult  ceased  here,  there 
would,  at  least,  have  been  nothing  astonishing  in  the  act;  and  it 
is  surprising,  on  the  contrary,  that  bread  could  have  been  at  all 
sold  peaceably  to  the  rich  amid  the  famished  poor.  But  as  soon 
as  the  bread  was  in  a  few  moments  swallowed,  the  crowd  rushed 
into  the  house  and  commenced  a  ^neral  destruction.  The  whole 
stock  of  flour  and  meal  was  earned  off  or  destroyed.  A  large 
quantity  was  wasted.  '  The  streets,*  says  Ripamonti,  '  hj  which 
the  plunderers  pasMdd  as  they  went  and  came,  were  as  white  with 
flour  as  if  it  had  snowed;*  and  a  wretched  crowd  too  fiu:  ^one  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  starvation  to  be  capable  of  more  active  vio- 
lence, endeavoured  to  scrape  up  the  food  that  thus  strewed  the 
streets.  Hie  rioters  heaped  all  the  contents  of  the  house  into  a 
huge  pile,  to  which  they  set  fire,  '  As  if,*  says  Ripamonti  in  his 
ab^ud  wa^,  *  it  were  a  "holocaust  to  Ceres,  to  the  famine,  and  at 
the  same  tune  to  the  saint  whose  festival  had  witnessed  the  deed.* 
They  threw  the  books  of  the  baker,  and  every  thing  of  a  combus- 
tible nature  that  they  could  find,  into  the  nre ;  and  would  have 
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also  thrown  in  the  baker  and  his  men  if  tbey  could  have  laid  hands 
on  them;  but  fortunately  they  had  escajpe^ 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  violence  ot  the  rioters  did  not  stop 
here.  Tne  most  dangerous  quality  of  mob  violence  is  its  natural 
and  invariable  tendency  to  grow,  in  extent  and  intensity,  till  like 
a  con£aCTation  it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  quell  it.  Tlie  mob 
next  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  *  Vicario  di  provisione,'  one  of  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  began  to  attack  it,  in  order 
to  put  its  owner  to  death.  A  body  of  Spanish  soldiers  were 
marched  down  from  the  citadel  to  protect  it,  but  were  a£raid  to 
attack  the  people,  who  were  in  much  lar^r  numbers.  However,  the 
Gxand-chfoicellor  Ferrer,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  beloved  by  the 
people,  went  fearlessly  in  among  them,  and  succeeded  in  quieting 
them  for  a  time,  or  at  least  in  diverting  them  from  their  imme- 
diate object.  They  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  bakers;  and 
having  sacked  anotner  of  these  establishments,  were  about  setting 
fire  to  the  house,  to  the  great  peril  of  the  neighbouring  buildings, 
and  indeed  possibly  of  the  whole  city.  The  manner  in  which  this 
catastrophe  was  averted  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  a^  and 
of  the  people.  A  worthy  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  seemg  the 
imminency  of  the  danger,  got  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  let  doivn  by  a  rope  a  crucifix,  with  some  lighted 
candles  attached  to  it,  immediately  in  front  of  the  door,  and  before 
the  faces  of  the  rioters  who  were  about  to  fire  it.  A  miraculous 
interposition  in  favour  of  the  devoted  house  !  No  mistaking  nc»io 
God's  will  that  the  baker's  house — at  least  that  particular  baker's 
house — should  not  be  burned.  Miracle  !  Miracle  I  The  dei^ 
take  advantage  of  this  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling; — come  forth  in 
procession,  with  candles,  crosses,  and  other  such  holy  parapher- 
nalia; and  the  progress  of  riot  is  stayed  for  a  while. 

The  magistracy,  however,  have  got  a  hint  that  the  people  have 
borne  as  much  as  can  be  borne  quieUy.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly;  while  this  lull  m  the  popular  tempest  lasts. 
The  frightened  magistrates  meet.  Large  sacrifices  in  tne  way  of 
alnu^vm^  have  already  been  made;  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
portion  of  such  food  as  there  is  in  the  city  must  be  given  to  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  it;  for  if  not  they  will  take 
it,  and  much  else  besides  I  So  the  couninl  come  to  a  hurried  de- 
cision, and  issue  an  edict  by  which  bread  is  commanded  to  be  sold 
at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  and  the  city 
will  bear  the  loss.  Dr.  Tadino  assures  us  that  the  tariff  thus  fixed 
cost  the  city  no  less  a  sum  than  a  himdred  thousand  crowns.  The 
exultation  of  the  populace  at  the  news  of  this  edict  was  exuberant. 
And  notwithstanding  their  joy  was  turned  into  suspicious  terror 
before  long,  by  a  report  originating,  no  one  knew  how,  that  pcnaon 
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ma  mixed  with  this  cheap  bread  by  oider  of  the  magistrates,  yet 
not  the  less  did  the  starving  muldtade  rush  to  the  bakers'  shops, 
and  devour  the  food,  which,  if  it  were  poisoned,  as  they  suspected, 
would  but  change  the  manner  of  their  death  from  the  slow  process 
cf  inanition  to  one  more  rapid  and  less  painfiil. 

But  the  fearful  condition  of  the  ciiy  demanded  other  precau* 
tionary  measures,  tlian  this  one  of  alleviation,  which  must  of  ne- 
ceaeitj  from  its  nature  be  but  temporary.  It  was  determined  that 
the  mukitttde  who  thronged  the  streets  unprovided  with  any 
means  of  supporting  themselves,  should  be  received  into  the 
lazzaretto,  and  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of  the  dty.  This 
lazasaretto  was  an  immense  building,  which  had  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Sforza  when  Duke  of  Muan.  It  formed  a  large  hollow 
square;  and  contained,  according  to  Ripamonti,  365  wwls,  each 
inth  accommodations  for  ten  persons.  Tadino,  probably  with 
greater  accuracy,  says  that  it  consisted  of  288  wards,  of  which  213 
only  were  in  a  condition  to  be  used,  the  remainder  never  having 
becai  finished.  A  portico,  or  kind  of  cloister,  ran  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  interior  square;  and  the  space  thus  inclosed  was  filled 
with  rows  of  temporarily  erected  straw-covered  huts,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  accommodation. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  is  well  attested,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  starving  multitude  could  be 
bioi^ht  into  Uiis  asylum,  where  food  and  shelter  were  provided 
for  them.  So  powerful  is  the  love  of  unconstrained  hberty  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it !  A  few  miserable  wretches  came 
in  of  their  own  accord;  but  by  &r  the  greater  number  were  brought 
in  by  force.  Two  soldi  were  allowed  by  the  magistrates  to  the 
constables  for  every  person  forcibly  brought  to  the  lazzaretto. 

Nothing  in  the  municipal  habits  and  customs  of  past  centuries, 
and  other  nations,  strikes  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  highly 
complicated  mechanism  of  our  own  social  polity,  more  strongly 
than  the  extreme  and  childlike  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  objects.  Fancy  filling  a 
ho^ital  or  workhouse,  destined  to  relieve  the  needs  of  a  greater 
number  than  it  could  possibly  accommodate,  by  the  same  process 
that  country  beadles  in  agricultural  parishes  adopt  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  sparrows  1  So  much  a  head  for  every  one  brought  in  I 
and  brought  in  neck  and  crop !  willy  nilly ! 

The  lazzaretto  was,  as  may  be  earily  imagined,  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing.  This  building,  capable  of  properly  accommodating,  accord- 
ing to  the  largest  computation,  3650  persons,  was  within  a  few  days 
crowded  with  between  13,000  and  14,000  starving  wretches,  who 
were  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices which  were  made  by  the  municipalitj  were  certainly  enoi^ 
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moufl.    The  city  treasuxy  was  before  this  calamity  notoxiouslj  and 
proverbially  rich.  At  its  conclusion  the  municipal  coffers  were  not 
only  empty,  but  the  city  was  very  deeply  in  debt.  Accordingly  Ri- 
pamonti,  the  saluied  historiographer  of  the  city,  loudly  praises  the 
munificence  and  provident  activity  of  the  magistracy.    '  We  are 
apt  to  admire  times  of  old,'  says  be,  '  and  neglect  that  which  is 
admirable  in  our  own.    But  I  think  that  no  people  or  ages  could 
show  better  institutions,  than  those  which  our  magistrates  adopted 
upon  this  occasion  for  the  maintenance  of  a  crowd  of  poor  in  a 
narrow  space.'    But  imfortunately  other  accounts  of  the  condition 
of  thela^Qsarettocan  hardly  be  considered  to  bear  out  the  historio- 
grapher's assertion.    It  was  discovered  after  a  while  that  those 
who  furnished  the  lazzaretto  with  provisions,  adulterated  the  bread 
with  injurious  substances  to  increase  their  profits.    The  water  pro- 
vided for  drinking  became  corrupt.    The  straw  in  the  rooms  be- 
came rotten,  and  was  never  changed !    It  was  an  unusually  hot 
season,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  months.    The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  may  be  easily  anticipated.    Contagious  fevers 
were  shortly  generated  in  the  lazzaretto:  and  this  closely  packed 
mass  of  human  misery  and  squalid  filth  remained  pent  up  within 
its  walls,  and  fermenting  beneath  the  hot  southern  sun,  till  the 
foul  heap  misht  have  generated  pestilence  itself,  and  have  inocu- 
lated with  it  tne  entire  community.  It  is  recorded  that  the  stench  in 
this  fearful  lazar-house  was  such  that  on  one  occasion  the  visiting 
magistrate  fell  in  a  dead  swoon  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  visits.    The  magistracy  became  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gressing contagion,  the  increase  of  deaths  in  the  lazzaretto,  andthe 
disorder  and  despair  of  its  wretched  inmates.    The  phydcians 
Tadino  and  Settala  had  from  the  first  opposed  this  scheme  of  bring- 
ing together  as  to  a  focus  this  immense  mass  of  filth  and  misery, 
and  had  predicted  the  result;  but  the  '  practical  men'  had  refused 
to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  science.    And  now  they  foimd 
themselves  compelled  to  come  to  the  determination  of  unaoin^  as 
quickly  as  midat  be  what  they  had  done.    The  gates  of  the  laz- 
zaretto were  mrown  open,  and  the  miserable,  yet  now  rgoicing, 
crowd  burst  forth,  beanng  with  them  into  every  comer  of  the  city 
a  hot  stream  of  contagion  and  disease. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  city  better  or  more  effectually  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  plague  than  was  now  unhappy 
Milan?  The  dread  visitor  was  at  liand.  Fearful  half-muttered 
rumours  began  to  be  heard  of  cases  said  to  have  occurred  at  vil- 
lages on  the  route  by  which  the  Grerman  troops  had  passed.^  All 
communication  between  these  places  and  Milan  was  forbidden. 
But  the  interdiction  seems  to  have  been  very  carelessly  observed. 
For  on  the  22nd  of  October  a  certain  soldier  named  Antonio  Lo« 
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nato,  coming  from  Ghiavemia,  entered  the  dtj,  bringing  with 
him,  sajB  Tadino,  *  many  clothes,  bought  or  stolen,  from  the  Ger- 
man troops.'  He  fell  ill  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival;  was 
canied  to  the  hospital,  and  at  the  end  of  four  dajrs  died,  with 
buboes  on  his  breast  and  arms,  a  most  decided  case  of  malignant 
plague.  Every  inmate  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged  on 
entering  the  city  died  within  a  few  days,  and  the  &tal  house  was 
shut  up. 

There  was  now  no  longer  posdbility  of  doubt.  The  plague  was 
in  Milan.  But  for  a  little  while  there  was  an  anxious,  a  dreadmil,  and 
ahnost  breathless  pause !  Mi^ht  it  not  be  hoped  that,  all  the  cases 
hitherto  having  occurred  in  me  same  house,  the  contagion  might 
not  have  spread  beyond  it?  Vain  hope !  Very  soon  other  cases 
happened  nere  and  there,  unconnected,  apparently,  with  each 
other.  The  panic  was  extreme.  Then  a  week  or  so  would  pass 
without  any  new  cases  being  heard  of.  And  the  people  again  be^ 
gan  to  hope,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  naa  been  unne- 
cessarily alarmed.  Then  would  come  a  fresh  outbreak,  and 
lenew^  terrors,  and  self-reproaches  for  not  having  been  suf- 
ficiently careftd.  Then  another  lull.  And  thus  for  a  while  the 
insidious  enemy  made  but  a  very  gradual  progress,  and  that  by 
alternate  fits  of  aggression  and  remission. 

There  is  a  curiously  striking  similarity  between  this  part  of  Ri- 
namonti's  account  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  Defoe's  well 
imown  narrative.  The  reader  will  remember  his  description  of 
the  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Londoners,  as  the  alternating 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  weekly  mortality  led  them  for  some 
time  to  doubt  whether  the  dreaded  enemy  had  indeed  made  good 
his  footing  among  them.  The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  believe  the  feamd  truth,  that  pestilence  was  among  them,  was 
also,  as  at  Milan,  according  to  Ripamonti,  so  in  London,  according 
to  Defoe,  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  who, 
against  all  evidence,  persisted  in  denying  the  conta^ous  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  the  identitj  of  its  qrmptoms  with  uiose  of  plsjgue. 
In  Milan  the  ^pular  feelmg  on  this  point  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  phyraaans,  who  were  known  to  maintain  the  opinion  that 
pla^e  was  in  the  city,  among  whom  of  course  were  all  the  most 
eminent  men,  were  on  sever^  occasions  hooted  and  outraged  in 
the  streets.  And  the  celebrated  Ludovico  Settala,  at  that  time 
Gonddered  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  Europe,  while  making 
hifi  round  of  visits  in  the  city,  carried  in  a  litter — ^for  he  was  then 
e^hUr  years  old— was  attacked  by  the  mob  and  would  have  been 
kOlea  had  he  not  found  opportune  protection  in  a  house  at  hand. 
And  yet  a  long  life  of  the  most  active  benevolence,  spent  among 
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the  poor  as  much  as  among  the  rich,  had  preTioaeljr  eadeaied  hkn 
exceedingly  to  the  people. 

It  soon,  however,  became  impoedble  for  the  most  obsdnately 
incredulous  any  loiter  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  &arful  truth. 
The  now  steadily  and  incessantly  increasmg  mortality  alarmed  the 
boldest,  and  startled  the  most  careless.  The  magistracy  issued  the 
most  stringent  r^ulations  to  cixcumscribe,  as  mudi  as  possiUe,  the 
spread  of  the  contagion.  The  steps  taken  were  in  most  respects 
amiilar  to  those  adopted  thirty-five  years  afterwards  in  London. 
As  soon  as  ever  a  case  was  known  to  exist,  not  only  the  sick  per- 
son, but  every  inmate  of  the  house,  was  transported  to  the  iae- 
zaretto,  now  once  more  opened  for  this  purpose;  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  were  confined  to  the  house.  Ihe  doors  were  fastened 
up,  guards  were  placed  to  every  house,  and  health  ofiSoers  were  m- 
pointed  to  visit,  at  least  once  a  day,  every  dwelling  thus  treated. 
'  The  measures,'  says  Tadino,  ^  were  admirable;  but  through  the 
avarice  of  the  subaltern  officials,  and  through  the  overwhelming 
violence  of  the  plague,  they  were  badly  executed.  The  moat 
strict  regulations  were  made  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the 
qpeediest  manner.  Large  trenches  were  duff,  as  deep  as  the  water 
would  permit;  and  on  every  stratum  of  bo£es  was  thrown  one  of 
quick  hme.' 

AH  that  could  be  done,  however,  seemed  totally  imavailing  to 
stay  or  even  to  check  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  the 
deaths,  already  alarmingly  numerous,  still  r^ularly  increased  daily. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  all  hc^  of  aid  firom  human  means,  the 
now  thoroughly  fiight^ied  people  insisted  that,  as  a  last  hope  of 
staying  the  plague,  the  body  of  St.  Charles  should  be  carried  in 
TOocession  through  the  city.  This  St.  Charles  was  the  Cardinal 
tJharles  Borromeo,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  at  the  besinning  of 
this  article,  and  who,  for  his  ^ood  deeds  and  admirable  govern* 
ment  of  the  city,  especially  dunng  the  former  pestilence,  was  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  people.  An  excellent,  and  unfor- 
tunately unusual,  tide  to  saintabip !  but  which  caused  the  good 
cardinal  to  be  almost  as  mischievous  to  the  city  as  a  saint  as  he 
was  profitable  to  it  as  a  Hving  man.  It  is  but  just  to  the  sdenoe 
of  that  day  to  record,  that  the  medical  men  protested  vehemently 
against  this  scheme  of  a  procession,  and  premcted  its  probable  re- 
sults. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cardinal  Frederick  Bor- 
romeo also  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  anticipate  no  good  &oja 
canyinjg  his  couan's  bones  through  the  streets.  But  of  course 
his  position  forbad  him  to  say  so.  So  the  wish  of  the  people  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  procession  was  ordered. 

Our  good  canon,  Ripamonti,  had  already  once  in  his  life  un- 
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der^cme  an  impnsonmeat  of  five  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  in- 
quisition; charged  with  atheifim  and  n^Iect  of  his  i«li^oiisdutie& 
It  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at^  therefore,  that  he  avoids,  with  a 
buined-<jiiid-like  caodon,  8a;^n^  any  thing  in  his  writings  that 
could  offend  the  popokr  prejudices  of  his  day.  He  relates  ao- 
oardingty  all  the  preparations  for  this  procession  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  propne^.  Yet  all  his  caution  has  not  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent two  or  three  little  gleams  of  covert  irony  &om  glancing 
through  the  grave  decorum  of  his  narrative,  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicate, to  a  congenially-minded  reader,  that  the  writer  is  laughing 
in  his  skeve  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that 
*  Hie  bodj  of  St.  Chades,  or  rather  all  that  remained  of  it  from 
the  voracity  of  time,  uhick  destroys  even  As  hardest  metals^  was 
laid  in  a  coffer  covered  with  white  silk,  with  Httle  windows  in  the 
sides  of  it,  through  which  was  seen  the  consumed  figure  of  the 
aaint,  all  llie  more  venerable  to  the  eyes  of  the  devout  than  if  it 
bad  been  untouched." 

Hie  people  of  Milan  were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
procession.  They  had  the  greatest  hopes  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  stopping  the  plague  and  saving  their  lives.  At  all 
events  it  secmed^em  one  more  festival,  and  one  more  spectacle 
befcse  they  died:  so  the  preparations  were  made  on  the  grandest 
0cale.  The  lime  allowed  for  these  was  short,  the  fourth  day 
£pam  that  on  which  the  procession  was  determined  on  having 
been  fixed  for  it.  All  Milan,  therefore,  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
active  bustle,  night  and  day,  during  this  time.  Triumphal  arches 
were  raised,  the  streets  were  lined  with  tapestry  and  suk,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  historian,  '  emblems,  verses,  and  himdreds  upon 
hundreds  of  inscriptions  in  gilt  letters  a  foot  high,'  were  seen  on 
bQ  sides.  Altars  were  raised  at  every  comer,  and  balconiea 
erected  in  firont  of  the  houses,  in  which  bands  of  music  and 
ainffers  were  placed.  In  short,  Milan  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  city  devoted  to  pleasure  and  festivitv.  The  light  and  easily 
excited  people  seemed  almost  to  forget  tne  melancholy  purpose  of 
all  these  preparations  in  the  bustle  and  activity  attendant  upon 
them.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  shocking 
contrast  than  was  presented  during  those  davs  by  the  extenuu 
appearance  of  the  aty  decked  for  its  ft^te,  anci  the  scenes  passing 
in  the  interior  of  those  gaily  decorated  houses.  Corpses  were 
shoved  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  garlands,  ana  the  bu- 
siness of  interring  the  dead  was  suspended,  that  all  hands  might 
be  emfdoyed  on  the  pious  upholst^  which  was  to  win  God's 
favour  and  interposition. 

The  day  came.  It  was  the  11th  of  June.  The  procession  took 
place  and  lasted  twelve  hours.    It  was  attended  by  almost  the 
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whole  city.  Every  human  being  that  could  ciawl  out  of  his  bed 
helped  to  thionff  the  cloeely  packed  streets;  and,  of  course,  the 
result  was  exacUy  what  might  have  been  expected.  Bipamond 
tells  us  that,  'The  prayers  turned  out  vain;  and  the  pestilence,  as 
if  excited  by  the  vociferations  of  the  suppliants,  mcreased  the 
more  and  became  more  infuriate.*  What  else  could  have  been 
anticipated  firom  thus  brinmng  together  for  twelve  hours  in  one 
hot  ctosely-jammed  mass  all  the  contagion  lurking  among  the 
population  of  the  entire  city? 

Kedoubled  consternation  took  possession  of  the  people.  Some 
said  that  the  sins  of  Milan  were  not  yet  sufficiently  chastised;  and 
olhers  maintained  that  it  was  evident  from  the  &i[ure  of  the  pro- 
cession that  not  even  Grod  had  power  to  quell  the  pestilence. 
Eight  dajTs  and  nights  the  body  ot  St.  Charles  remained  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  the  public  m  the  cathedral,  which  was  during 
all  that  tame  crowded  with  votaries.  And  still  the  mortality  kept 
increasing,  as  if,  says  Ripamonti,  the  only  answer  to  their  prayer 
was  death.  The  deaths  averaged,  during  July  and  August,  1700 
a  day.  The  lazzaretto  was  horribly,  loathsomely,  crowded.  Oreat 
numbers  of  houses  were  empty  and  whole  quarters  of  the  city 
appeared  silent  deserts.  The  dead  could  no  longer  be  buried 
fast  enough;  and  pestiferous  corpses  might  be  seen  lying  in  the 
streets  waiting  the  cart,  which  should  carry  them  to  the  enor- 
mous, yet  insufficient  pits,  which  had  been  dug  outside  the 
city. 

In  the  meantime  the  disorder  and  licence  which  prevailed  in 
the  city  increased  the  public  calamity.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  expected,  viewing  the  matter  apriorif  that  the  hourly  con- 
templation, and  visible  propinquity  of  death,  would  lead  men  to 
turn  their  minds  the  more  to  that  life,  which  they  profess  to 
beheve  awaits  them  after  death.  Thus  preachers,  imwisely  in  our 
opinion,  substituting  a  principle  of  terror  for  one  of  rational  pre- 
ference for  good,  endeavour  to  excite  the  devotion  of  tneir 
hearers  by  continually  representing  to  them  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  presenting  unceasingly  to  their  imagination  the  certain 
propinqmty,  and,  perhaps,  immediate  vicinity  of  death.  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  kind  of  exhortation,  though  little  cal- 
culated, as  we  think,  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  deUberate  decision  of 
the  will  in  favour  of  virtue,  does  yet  produce  in  its  hearers  a 
tendency  to  recur  with  frightened  udth  to  the  prescriptions  of 
their  spiritual  guides ;  just  as  the  man,  whose  life  has  passed  in 
the  inaulgence  of  unhedthy  habits,  runs  to  the  physician  at  the 
visible  approach  of  dea&.  It  is,  therefore,  curious  that  the  actual 
and  palpable  presence  of  death  amon^  men,  and  its  unmistakeable 
imimnenoe  over  each  individual^  should  not  produce  the  same 
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efiect  It  18  notorious  that  it  brings  about  a  dlametricallj  op- 
posite result.  And  this  fact  alone  should  *  give  pause'  to  the 
operators  of  fear-bom  *  conversions,'  as  they  are  termed,  and  cause 
them  to  inquire  a  little  fiirther  into  the  true  nature  of  the  effects 
they  succeed  in  producing. 

The  imaginations  of  men  will^  of  course,  be  variously  affected 
according  to  the  variety  of  theb  temperaments.  Solomon  Eagles 
has  his  prototype  and  pendents,  as  well  as  that  company  of  recUess 
libertine  carousers  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  mn  at  Aldgate, 
so  admirably  described  in  Defoe's  truthful  fiction,  doubtless  well- 
zememberea  by  our  readers.  The  immortal  pages  in  which  Boo- 
cado  describes  the  similar  effects  which  followed  from  similar 
causes  at  Florence,  will  also  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many.  At 
Milan  the  disorder  and  evils  produced  by  the  reckless  libeitinaffe 
of  those,  who  were  eager  to  put  the  confusion  of  society  to  profit, 
in  order  to  pass  what  might  remain  to  them  of  life  in  what  they 
deemed  enjoyment,  were  such  as  to  reflect  great  discredit  on  the 
governors  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  their  historiographer's 
testimony  in  their  favour. 

Each  of  the  carts  appointed  for  canying  forth  the  dead  was 
attended  by  two  *  monatti,'  as  they  were  termed.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful,  some  supposed  it  derived  from  ^lunwt 
('  alone,'  ^  solitary'),  because  they  were  not  pennitted  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  one;  and  others  assigning  other  etymologies. 
These  monatti  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  with  most  imprudently 
large  powers  and  authority.  It  was  their  duty  not  only  to  carry 
the  de^d  to  the  pits  outside  the  city,  but  also  to  convey  the  sick  to 
the  lazzaretto.  And  for  these  purposes  they  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  authority  to  enter  any  house,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  dead  and  the  dymg.  Of  course  the  hired  performers  of  these 
dangerous,  horrible,  and  loathsome  duties,  were  necessarily  chosen 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace.  And,  of  course,  if  they  were 
not  brutes  when  selected  lor  this  function,  their  office  soon  ren- 
dered them  such.  The  most  shocking  accounts  of  the  horrors  per- 
petrated by  these  men  in  the  houses  into  which  they  were  thus 
empowered  to  intrude,  are  given  by  Ripamonti,  and  all  the  other 
historians  of  those  dreadful  days.  Some  of  the  atrocities  recorded 
are  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  transfer  to  these  pages.  But 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  powers  entrusted  to  such  agents 
must  have  led  to  the  most  deplorable  abuses.  Robbery,  and  ex- 
tortion on  threat  of  being  forthwith  bound  and  transported  in  the 
midst  of  a  heap  of  pestiferous  wretches  to  the  fearful  lazzaretto,  were 
among  the  most  venial  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  them.  But  the 
evil  did  not  stop  even  here.  The.  lawless  licence  thus  put  to  such 
profit  by  these  monatti  served  as  a  hint  to  others.    And  various 
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gangs  of  debauclied  and  shameless  yonng  men  adopted  ihexr  ooe- 
tume, — fixed  aioimd  their  ankles  the  b^b,  which  were  the  dis- 
trngoishing  mark  of  these  dreaded  officials,  and  whidi  were  intended 
to  warn  all  die  healthy  to  keep  at  a  distance  itom  them, — ^and  wan- 
dered through  the  town,  entering  under  the  pretence  of  being 
'monatti'  'roatever  house  they  choose.  Robbery  to  an  immense 
extent,  andmany  other  most  scandalous  excesses,  and  outngeswere 
perpetrated  by  uiese  abandoned  scoundrels. 

Even  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  to  whidi  they  were  n>- 
pointed,  the '  monatd'  seem  to  have  proceeded  with  the  most  recK* 
less  and  unchecked  cruelty  and  indecency.  In  the  foUowiujg  pas- 
sage Pio  deDa  Croce  vividly  describes  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  city,  and  the  horrible  sights  that  daily  afflicted  the  eyes  of  die 
continually  diminishing  number  of  survivors. 

^^  A  fearful  spectade,"  says  he,  *^  to  see,  \na  in  those  days  theonoe  so 
proud  but  now  wretched  city  of  Milan !  Houses  were  desolate,  fiEunilies 
extinct  Hie  shops  were  shut ;  all  traffic  had  ceased ;  the  tribunals  were 
closed ;  the  churches  abandoned ;  the  streets  empty.  And  none  were  to 
be  seen  in  them,  but  the  ministers  of  death,  ^riio  conducted  the  wretched 
plague-stricken  from  their  houses  to  the  lazzaretto.  At  ereiy  hour  the 
noge  dead-carts  were  creaking  through  the  streets,  the  more  nonrible  to 
see  from  their  hideous  load  bein^  heaped  on  them  in  a  confined  mass. 
The  *  monatti/  who  conducted  them,  naidened  in  heart  and  bbmted  in 
'  thOT  horrible  office^  came  forth  fi!om  the  laaaretto  singing, 
iffls  in  their  caps;  and  with  an  audacity  that  seemed  as  if  they 
bt  themselTes  exempted  frtim  the  dominion  of  death,  they  entered 
le  infected  houses,  which  they  treated  more  as  if  they  were  enemies 
oome  to  plunder,  than  as  friends  to  bring  aid.  These  men  would  seiw 
the  pestiferous  bodies  of  the  dead  by  the  head,  by  the  legs,  or  however 
it  might  chance,  and  carry  them  out  on  their  shoulders  like  a  sack 
of  grain,  and  load  them  on  the  cart,  flinging  them  on  the  heap  in 
utter   carelessness  of  the  heads,   legs,   and  arms  hanging  over  the 


The  shocking  picture  is  folly  confirmed  by  Ripamcmti  and 
others. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  unfortunate  city  needed  no  further 
aggravation  of  its  miseries  to  fill  its  cup  to  ovecAowing.  But  in 
the  excess  of  their  superstitious  ignorance  the  Milanese  found  the 
means  of  increasing  the  terror  and  misery  of  their  ccmdidon. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  probably  in  die  pages  of 
Manzoni, — ^the  only  Italian  novelist  of  our  time,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  acquired  a  European  reputadon,— many  will  probably 
through  him  have  heard  ot  the  ^  untori'  or  '  anointere,'  and  of  die 
*  Oolonna  Infiune,'  which  was  erected  to  perpetuate  die  memory  of 
dieir  crimes.    Itisa  dark  page  of  human  nistory; — at  die  same 


time  a  most  coiioas  one,  and  it  ought  to  be  an  instnictiTe  one. 
J^gnorChisani  has  taken  great  ooins  to  throw  light  on  that  part  of 
Binamonti's  nanatiye  which  xeiateB  to  this  eztraordinaiy  subject; 
and  the  result  of  his  researches  is  contBined  in  three  appendices  to 
the  second  book  of  his  author^s  history,  which  unquestionably  give 
a  more  intelligible  account  of  this  mystenons  matter,  than  lias  be- 
fofte  been  accessible  to  the  public.  Peiha^  the  entire  annals  of 
history  do  not  furnish  another  equally  humiliating  picture  of  the 
eril  workings  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  prqudice. 

ShOTtly  after  it  had  become  certain  to  the  most  incredulous  that 
tlie  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  that  the  morta&ly  was  rapidly  in* 
creasing,  a  report  b^an  to  spread  abroad  among  the  people  that 
tike  phgue  was  purposely  caiued  by  the  acts  of  certain  evil-minded 
persons;  and  that  this  was  eflfected  by  anaintina  the  walls  and 
odier  substances  with  certain  secret  poisons,  which  infected  all 
that  touched  them.  The  idea  was  not  then  a  new  one.  The 
plague  had  before  and  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  human  ag^cy. 
Am  perhaps  it  is  natural  to  men  in  the  hdplessness  of  such  a 
calamity  to  endeavour  to  afiBz  the  re^nsibinty  for  their  BaSer" 
ings  on  some  object  whidi  they  can  pursue  with  their  -venffeance, 
am  on  which  tnqr  may  wreak  their  resentment  against  we  un- 
seen power  that  afflicts  them.  Thus  even  in  our  own  days  the 
popuLoe  of  Paris,  wh^i  smitten  with  the  cholera,  turned  on  the 
medioal  men  with  an  accusation  of  poisoning  the  people.  But 
hfoe,  at  least,  the  notion  was  traneient,  and  ooofined  to  tne  lowest 
people;  and  ihoueh  morally,  it  was  not  {^ysically  impossible.  In 
Ififan  the  beUrf  Siat  the  plague  was  caused  by  *  anointeis,' flpiead 
through  the  dty  with  inconceivable  rapdity,  and  soon  became  all 
but  univeraaL  The  absurdity  and  monstrous  impossibiliiy  of  the 
tiling  did  not  prevent  even  the  physicians  and  men  of  science  from 
patrfrSoTig  in  tine  general  delusion.  The  magistrates  from  the  first 
exerted  tkemselves  to  &e  utmost  to  discover  the  persons  guilty  of 
disBeminating  the  contagion  by  anointing  persons  and  things.  And 
tiie  leeords  of  the  legiu  proceedings  wluch  resulted  fiiom  their 
perquisitions,  are  the  principal  documents  whidi  disclose  the  par- 
tici:Jars  of  th»  very  angular  delusion. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  April  that,  some  persons 
going  into  the  streets,  at  daybreak,  first  ooserved  certain  stains 
along  the  'vnJls,  as  if  they  haa  been  anointed  with  some  white  and 
yellow  imctuous  matter.  The  increase  of  terror  and  dismay  was 
d&oekinff .  And  the  minds  of  men,  excited  by  the  general  panic 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  nervous  irritabiUiy ,  and  augmenting  red- 
prooJly  their  fears  by  exchanging  the  most  monstrous  reports, 
suspicions,  and  assertions,  were  reray  to  receive  with  implicit  cre- 
d^ioe  the  wildest  impostibilities.    It  was  said,  and  very  generally 
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beliefved,  that  emissaries  of  the  prince  of  darkness  were  employed 
in  this  truly  devilish  work  of  anointing  the  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  the  plague.  Some  asserted  that  the  devil  himself 
had  established  a  sort  of  emporium  in  Milan  for  the  preparation 
and  dispensation  of  the  poisonous  matters  used  by  the  anointers. 
And  a  story  was  current, '  most  satisfactorily  attested/  of  course, 
of  a  man  who  had  been  requested  to  get  into  a  carriage  which  he 
had  seen  standing  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  who 
had  then  been  dnven  to  a  certain  house  in  the  city,  and  made  to 
enter,  the  interior  of  which  he  described,  '  in  a  style  equal,^  says 
Ripamonti, '  to  that  of  Homer's  description  of  the  cave  of  Ciice 
in  the  Odjrssee/  In  this  house  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
devil,  who  promised  him  enormous  treasures  if  he  would  become 
'an  anointer.'  But  he  refused,  and  in  an  instant  foimd  himself 
transported  back  again  to  the  spot  wheie  he  first  had  seen  the  devil's 
carriage.  Ripamonti  says  that  he  had  seen  an  engraving,  executed 
in  Germany,  representing  the  devil  sitting  on  the  dox  ofa  carriage, 
with  an  inscription  stating  that  he  appeared  thus  to  the  Milanese. 

Several  proclamations  are  extant  m  the  archives  of  Milan  which 
were  published  by  the  magistrates  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime.  The  first  is  date^  on  the  19  th  of  Ma^, 
1630.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  it  is  stated  that  ^certain 
persons  having  anointed  the  walls  with  unctuous  matters  of  white 
and  yellow  colour^  tohich  have  much  alarmed  thepeople^  who  gusped 
thai  this  has  been  done  to  spread  the  plague^  etc.,  etc.,  a  rewam  of 
two  hundred  crowns  is  offered  to  whosoever  shall  ^ve  information 
leading  to  the  detection  of  such  persons,  together  with  a  firee  pardon, 
if  such  informer  should  be  an  accomplice.  But  in  a  subsequent 
proclamation  of  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  stated  that 
persons  '  have  anointed  the  walls  with  poisonous  ointments  u^A 
the  diabolical  intention  of  spreading  theptagve.^  And  a  reward  of 
a.  thousand  crowns  is  offered,  together  with  a  pardon,  and  the  par- 
don of  any  three  other  criminal.  The  tendency  of  the  most  ab- 
surd belief  to  propagate  itself  firom  mind  to  mmd,  and  to  gain 
strength  from  tne  number  of  its  asserters,  each  of  whom  believes 
because  all  the  others  do,  is  here  curiously  illustrated. 

Very  few  minds  seem  to  have  been  able  to  resist  the  current  of 
the  popular  delusion.  Among  these  few  there  seems  reason  to 
think  tnat  our  historian  was  one.  We  have  already  said  that  he 
was  in  many  res{>ects  in  advance  of  his  age;  but  after  the  lesson 
he  had  had  in  his  younger  days,  he  took  very  good  care  not  to 
differ  from  the  received  popular  credence  too  openly. 

It  was  not  long,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  before  the  ma^s- 
trates  obtained  the  information  for  which  they  offered  such  high 
bribes.    An  unfortunate  wretch,  one  Piazza,  was  arrested  on  the 
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infoTxnatioii  of  some  woxneiiy  wbo  declared  that  they  saw  him, 
£rom  their  windows,  very  early  one  morning,  wnearing  the  walls 
with  ointment.  This  f'iazza  was  a  sort  of  visitor  of  infected 
houses,  imder  the  board  of  health,  and  apparently  a  kind  of  in- 
spector of  the  '  monatti.'  Having  declared  himself  wholly  ignorant 
of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  subjected  for  four  da^  to 
all  the  most  horrible  refinements  of  torture,  which  the  practised 
ingenuity  of  the  judicial  tormentors  could  suggest.  He  was  also 
promised  a  pardon  if  he  would  reveal  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. On  the  fourth  day,  his  judges  had,  in  the  words  of  Si^- 
monti, '  After  having  in  vain  dislocated  every  limb,  ordered  lum 
to  be  taken  down  from  the  rack  from  weariness,  as  also  from  cle* 
mtncjii  and  he  had  been  re-conducted  to  his  cell,  when  he  sud- 
denly cried  out  that  a  barber  had  given  him  the  ointment.  He 
then  proceeded  to  name  one  Giacomo  Mora,  whose  shop  stood  on 
the  spot  where  the  '  Colonna  In&me*  was  afterwards  erected.  The 
barber  was  forthwith  arrested,  and  his  premises  strictly  searched. 
Various  crocks  and  pots  and  pans,  containing  substances  such  as 
barbers  are  in  the  habit  of  compounding  for  tne  purposes  of  their 
business,  were  found.  They  also  found  an  ointment,  whose  com- 
ponent parts  the  barber  tola  them,  and  which  he  had  composed 
as  a  remedy  against  the  plaffue.  The  story  of  Piazza  was  a  tissue 
of  absurdities,  which  it  is  sumost  incredible  that  the  judges  could 
have  believed  for  an  instant.  Mora  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  Piazza  in  his  life.  He  was  submitted  to  the  torture,  and 
confessed  himself  guilty;  but  instantly  retracted  his  confession 
as  soon  as  he  was  taken  down.  He  was  again  placed  on  the 
rack  with  the  same  result;  and  this  was  repeated  several  times. 
Till  at  length  in  hopes  of  death,  as  the  only  mode  of  escape  from 
his  tormentors,  he  aeclared  that  his  project  was  to  exterminate 
the  city,  and  that  he  had  composed  the  ointment  with  which  the 
walls  were  smeared. 

During  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mora  other  anointers 
were  arrested;  and  one  Baruello  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  on 
the  same  charge.  This  last  declared  that  he  and  all  the  other 
'  anointers'  worked  under  the  direction  and  instigation  of  a 
great  leader,  who  was  the  projector  of  the  whole  scheme.  In 
giving  this  evidence  he  only  fell  in  with  the  popular  opinion, 
which  had  already  conceived  this  idea*  Yet  it  was  not  till  the 
miserable  man  had  been  several  times  tortured,  that  he  declared 
that  this  leader  of  the  conspiracy  was  Don  Gtiovani  Graetano  Pa- 
diUa,  son  of  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Milan.  He  was  at 
that  time  with  the  army  before  Mantua;  but  was  immediately 
arrested  and  brought  to  Milan.  He  succeeded  in  most  clearly 
proving  an  alibi,  showing  that  he  was  at  Mantua  during  the 
whole  period  to  which  Baruello  in  his  evidence  referred  uie  in- 
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terviews  and  other  acts  said  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  MSlan. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  a  very  long  and  protracted  examination 
and  re-examination  that  he  was  at  length  set  at  libertv  in  1632. 

As  for  Baruello  he  escaped  the  gallows  by  dying  of  the  plague: 
the  others  were  executed.  Several  persons  dying  of  the  pesti- 
lence confessed  in  their  last  moments  that  they  were  '  anointers/ 
and  the  materials  of  their  crime  was  in  many  instances,  says 
Bipamonti,  found  concealed  about  their  persons. 

it  is  needless  to  detain  our  readers  witn  the  minute  and  prolix 
accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  all  the  absurdities,  which 
these  wretched  victims  of  tneir  own,  or  other's  &naticism,  declared 
in  evidence  to  their  judges  both  voluntarily  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  torture.  Many  new  victims  were  accused  by  them; 
and  as  this  portion  of  their  declarations  was  at  least  intelligible, 
every  name  which  fell  from  their  lips  was  eagerly  caught,  and  its 
utterance  was  an  unfailing  sentence  of  torture  and  death.  The 
utter  nonsense  and  absum  puerilities  which  ihey  uttered,  and 
which  were  gravely  received  and  recorded  by  the  judges,  remain 
as  a  permanent  proof  of  the  extremity  of  irrational  folly  to  which 
the  mind  may  oe  led  by  terror,  and  the  force  of  an  epidemic 
&naticism.  oome  gave  long  histories  of  incantations  and  ormes, 
at  which  supernatural  events  had  taken  place,  and  devils  nad 
taken  part.  Many  gave  very  various,  and  all  equally  mon- 
strously absurd  accoimts  of  the  substances  used  for  anointing. 
Nothing  was  too  gross,  too  monstrous,  for  the  people,  the  judges, 
and  even  for  the  physicians,  headed  by  the  teamed  Tadino,  to 
believe.  The  whole  stonr  furnishes  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
most  humiliating  cases  of  human  infatuation  on  record. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  part  of  this  veiy  extraordinary 
ge  of  history,  is  the  fact,  which  seems  incontrovertibly  esta- 
lished,  that  stains,  such  as  were  described  in  the  magisterial  pro- 
clamations, did  really  exist  and  were  repeatedly  seen  by  many  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  question  arises,  whence 
came  these  stains,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they  made  ?  It  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  Some  modem  writers  have  suggested 
that  the  anointments  were  the  work  of  some  ill-advised  and  thought- 
less humorists,  who  raised  a  laugh  for  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  credulity.  But  Signor  Cusani  well  observes,  m  his 
second  appendix  to  Ibpamonti*s  second  book  of  his  history,  that 
even  if  we  could  suppose  any  one  to  have  been  sufficientiy 
foolish,  and  indeed  wicked,  to  have  thus  amused  themselves  with 
the  terror  and  calami^  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  playing  off  so 
bad  a  joke  once  or  twice ;  yet  that  taking  into  conaderation  the 
very  universal  belief  in  the  mortal  nature  of  these  ointments,  and 
still  more  the  fizry  of  the  popidace,  and  the  certain  and  dreadful 
death  that  awaited  any  one  wno  should  be  detected  in  such  an  act, 
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it  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  extensiye  anointings,  which  his- 
tory proves  to  have  existed,  can  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause. 
But  Cusani  does  not  destroy  this  first  hypothesis  without  offer- 
ing another,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  &r  more  probable  one,  in  its 
pl^.  Tl^e  notion  that  the  plague  might  be  thus  caused  and 
spread,  was  not,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  new  one.  And  the 
idea  himng  once  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind.  Signer 
Cusani  suggests,  and  we  think  wilh  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity, that  tnose  who  had  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
plague  might  have  adopted  this  means  of  prolonging  their  ^inful 
trade,  wiu  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  its  efficacy.  Piazza, 
the  first  arrested  on  the  charge  of  '  anointing,'  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered;  an  inspector  of  the  infected.  These  men  and  the  '  mo- 
natti'  were  very  higUy  paid,  and  moreover  made  l&^e  profits  by 
the  opportunities  of  plunder  which  their  position  affi>raed  them. 
The  r^Btder  has  already  seen  what  sort  of  character  these  men  ge- 
nerally bore  and  deserved.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Tadino,  both  that  they  were  deemed  capable  of 
such  a  deed,  and  that  they  were,  in  &ct,  suspected  of  wisiung  for 
their  own  purposes  to  prolong  the  pestilence. 

*^  The  *  monatti,'  and  attendants,"  says  he,  *'  perceiving  the  great 
licence  they  enjoyed,  and  the  profit  they  made  from  their  thefts,  par* 
poaely  let  infected  clothes  hXL  from  the  aead-carts  in  the  streets,  during 
the  Bight,  in  cider  that  being  picked  up  by  the  cupidity  of  the  passers 
by  tiiey  might  thus  be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  plague/' 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  idea  having  been  once  generated,  it 
should  not  have  guided  the  tribunals  in  their  investigations  on  the 
subject,  to  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth. 

As  to  Baruello,  who  accused  himself,  and  as  to  some  other  noiser- 
able  wretches,  who  with  their  last  breath  declared  that  they  had  been 
gnilty  of  anointing,  it  is  probable  that  their  minds  had  become  par- 
tially unsettled  on  a  subject,  respecting  which,  indeed,  the  sanest 
of  Uieir  fellow-citizens  were  possessed  by  such  a  sin^lar  mono- 
mania. The  extraordinary  effects  of  this  nature,  which  may  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  individuals  by  the  prevalence  of  any 
epidemic  popular  delusion,  is  no  new  &ct  in  the  history  of  human 
nature.  And  the  reader  wiU,  doubtless,  remember  the  confessions, 
incontestibly  sincere,  and  in  many  cases  perfectly  voluntary,  of 
supposed  witches  during  more  than  one  period  of  access  of  the 
popular  terrors  of  this  sort. 

Again  it  is  possible  that  the  promised  pardon  and  reward  may 
have,  in  some  instances,  operated  to  produce  a  lyin^  confession 
and  some  of  that  fiurrago  of  absurdity  which  was  ffiven  in  evi- 
dence by  the  confessing  witness.  If  so,  such  specmators  on  the 
good  fidth  of  the  magistrates  found  that  they  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake.    For  not  one  of  those  who  came  into  their  hands  in  this 
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matter  of  anointing  escaped  torture  and  execution,  except  such  as 
slipped  through  them  by  the  operation  of  that  &r  more  merciful 
executor,  the  plague.  C5ne  of  these  unfortunates,  at  the  place  of 
execution,  a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  said  that  he  could  re- 
veal an  excellent  specific  aminst  the  plague.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  man,  who  was  about  to  be  hung  for  composing  oint- 
ments for  the  dissemination  of  the  plague,  was  eagerly  listened  to, 
and  his  receipt  was  taken  down  at  the  gallows,  and  was  afterwards 
extensively  used,  imder  the  name  of  '  Hanged-man's  Ointment.' 
The  receipt  has  been  preserved.  It  consists  of  sundry  harmless 
ingredients,  such  as  olive  oil,  rosemary,  vinegar,  etc. 

The  history,  or  at  least  the  name,  of  the  ^  Colonna  Iniame,'  is 
probably  familiar  to  our  readers.  It  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
shop  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  barber,  Griacomo  Mora,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  year  1778.  It  bore  sundry  long  inscriptions 
declaring  the  facts  which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate,  and 
was  always  regarded  by  the  populace  with  abhorrence  and  execra- 
tion. In  one  sense  it  most  justly  deserved  its  name;  for  it  per- 
.  petuated  from  generation  to  generation  the  gross  ignorance,  puerile 
superstition  and  dreadful  cruelty  of  the  population  of  Milan  and 
its  rulers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  length,  after  it  had  ex- 
isted 148  years,  the  authorities  of  Milan  began  to  comprehend 
that  this  was  its  true  signification;  and  it  was  contrived  that  its 
neighbours  should  present  a  petition  for  its  removal,  on  the  ground 
of  Its  being  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  as  to  render  it  unsafe. 
On  this  pretence  it  was  taken  down,  after  having  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  ^  Uke  a  tall  bully,  lifted  its  head,  and  bed' — not  more 
^ossly  than  a  certain  other  colonna  infame^  some  half  century 
Its  junior,  which  is  still  sufiered  to  proclaim  its  lying  tale,  and 
perpetuate  the  *  infamous*  bigotry  and  folly  of  its  builders. 

Ripamonti's  third  book  is  devoted  to  recording  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  during  the  plague,  and 
his  opinions  respecting  it.  The  cardinal  appears  to  have  applied 
himself  without  shrinking  to  the  duties  which  his  position  im- 
posed upon  him;  and  the  observations  and  opinions,  which  the  his- 
torian has  handed  down  to  us  as  his,  are  those  of  a  sensible,  and,  for 
the  period,  well-informed  man.  Among  various  anecdotes  which 
the  cardinal  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  account  of  the  plague, 
and  which  Ripamonti  has  extracted  in  his  third  book,  is  one, 
which  evidently  suggested  to  Manzoni  the  incident  of  Renzo's 
seeking  safety  on  one  of  the  dead-carts.  Speaking  of  the  *  untori,' 
and  oftheir  execution,  the  cardinal  says: — 

^'  One  of  them,  caught  in  the  fact  of  anointing,  and  about  to  be 
carried  off  at  once  to  the  gallows,  happening  to  see  a  dead -cart  passing, 
with  the  ^  monatti*  standing  on  a  neap  of  pestiferous  corpses  on  it| 
ran,  and  with  a  spring  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  pestilen* 
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tial  mass  of  bodies,  as  if  that  were  a  secure  asylum,  where  none  dare 
to  lay  hands  on  him.  But  assailed  by  a  shower  of  missiles  he  was  killed 
hj  tiiem,  and  carried  off  on  the  same  cart  forthwith  to  the  burial 
trench." 

The  fourth  book  of  his  history  is  devoted  by  the  historiogra- 

Sher  to  recording  the  measures  taken  by  the  board  of  health 
Qiing  the  period  of  plague,  both  as  regards  the  regulations 
adopted  for  tne  city  in  general,  as  well  as  the  special  goveminent 
of  the  lazzaretto.  Much  good  sense,  and  also  much  absurdity 
may  be  found  in  this  recora.  Both  are  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive. The  fifth  book,  with  which  the  worthy  canon  closes  his 
history,  contains  a  parallel  between  the  principal  great  contagious 
pestilences,  which  are  recorded  to  have  smitten  various  nations, 
and  that  which  he  has  been  relating.  This  is  rather  too  superfi- 
dally  done.  A  more  careful  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  re* 
corded  &cts  of  the  most  noted  of  these  calamities,  might  have 
made  it  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  work. 

He  begins  with  saying,  *^  that  the  plague  at  Milan,  and  that  re- 
corded by  Thucydides  to  have  ravaged  Athens,  were  as  like  one 
another  ^  as  two  eggs.'  They  supposed  that  an  enemy  had  poi- 
soned their  wells.  And  we  added  to  the  horrors  of  our  position, 
by  the  belief  that  the  plague  was  spread  by  the  arts  of  wicked 
men.  They  carried  through  their  city  the  image  of  the  false  Isis. 
And  we  bore  through  our's  the  body  of  Saint  Charles." 

Does  the  reader  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  here,  among 
other  passages,  our  good  canon's  heterodoxy  peeps  out  a  little?  It 
we  are  not  much  mistaken,  he  attributed  as  much  virtue  to  the 
Athenian  specific  as  to  that  of  the  Milanese. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  when  the  heat  had  ceased^  the 
Dominican  fiithers  announced  to  the  city,  that  the  bells  of  their 
convent  had  suddenly  began  ringing  of  themselves  in  the  night, 
and  that  a  superhuman  voice  had  been  heard  to  pronoimce  the 
voids:  *  I  wm  have  mercy  on  my  people,  O  mother.'  From 
that  time  the  plague  began  gradually  to  diminish,  and  great  riches 
flowed  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  Dominican's  Madonna,  who  had 
BO  evidendy  been  the  cause  of  the  blessing.  The  corporation  voted 
Her  a  splendid  silver  lamp.  By  the  beginning  of  1631,  the  city 
was  nearly  free  firom  contagion,  and  on  the  2nd  of  February  was 
officiaily  announced  entirely  so. 

The  same  basis  of  statistical  calculations  which  led  Signer  Cu- 
sani  to  the  conclusion  we  have  mentioned  regarding  the  population 
of  Milan,  has  enabled  him  to  fix  the  amoimt  of  mortahty  during 
the  pestilence,  with  great  apparent  probability  of  accuracy,  at 
86,000.  The  survivors  would  then  be  about  64,000.  An  amount 
of  mortality  amply  sufficient  to  prostrate  for  many  a  year  the 
energies  of  the  most  vigorous  and  nourishing  community. 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  De  POrigine  etdes  Mceurs  des  Sicks.  Par  M.  Benet. 
Paris:     1841. 

2.  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  far  1844. 

3.  Journal  of  a  March  from  Delhi  to  Peshdwur^  and  from  (hence  to 
Cdbul,  includina  Travels  in  the  Punjdb.  By  Lieut.  William 
Barb,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  London:  1844.  Madden 
and  Co. 

4.  Delhi  Gazette,  for  1843-4. 

5.  Affra  UkhbarJ'or  1843-4. 

6.  Bombay  Times,  for  1843-4. 

7.  Bengal  Hurkaru,  for  1843-4. 

8.  Calcutta  Star,  for  1843-4. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  our  Lidian 
empire,  which  yet  remain  to  be  determined  is,  *  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  runj&b?  The  inquiry  will  be  prosecuted  in  a  very 
different  spirit  by  two  classes  of  individuals  both  equally  likely  to 
engage  in  it:  first,  persons  who  have  resided  in  an  official  capacity 
in  India,  and  ought  therefore  while  there  to  have  rendered  them- 
selves familiar  with  its  relations,  internal  and  external;  second, 
politicians  and  statesmen  who,  without  having  resided  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  mother  country,  have  applied  themselves  (iiliffently 
to  the  understanding  of  its  entire  political  ^rstem.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  accustom  themselves  to  take  comprehensive  views  of 
Eastern  afiairs,  as  they  are  included  within  the  general  scheme- of 
our  policy,  but  without  descending  to  that  network  of  minor  relations 
which  constitutes,  nevertheless,  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
subject ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  become  immersed  and  entaxigled 
in  these  relations,  and  seldom  rise  to  the  level  of  general  views. 
It  sometimes  happens,  moreover,  that  persons  whose  business  it  is 
to  follow  out  certain  investigations,  neglect  to  do  so  while  the 
opportunity  is  within  their  reach;  and  afterwards  when  they  come 
to  be  interrogated  on  the  point,  and  compelled  to  supply  evidence 
of  their  own  neglect,  grow  confused  and  angry,  and  seek  to  setup 
a  show  of  mystery  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  their  memories* 
and  the  barrenness  of  their  understandings.  This  reflection  will 
oflen  be  forced  on  those  who  endeavour  to  obtain  dear  views  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  or  lefl  undone  in  the  present  juncture, 
fix>m  men  who  should  be  masters  of  Lidian  politics. 

Another  element  of  difficulty  in  topics  of  this  kind  is  introduced 
by  party  spirit.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the  For^gn 
Q£ce  the  principle  which  regulated  all  our  external  relations  was 
ample  and  intelhgible:  it  was  the  resolution  neither  to  do  nor  to 
mmQT  injustice,  to  sacrifice  no  right  of  our  own,  and  not  to  invade 
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unprovoked  the  rights  of  others.  At  present  it  is  hard  to  say  upon 
what  principle  we  act    With  moderation  in  our  mouths,  and 
repudiating  the  doctrine   of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  we 
erasp  at  every  thin^,  but,  for  want  of  knowmg  how  to  take  or 
hold,  generally  £ul  m  our  attempts.     Meanwhile  the  theories  set 
afloat  by  the  expounders  of  ministerial  wisdom  are  extremely  odd. 
The  object  to  oe  aimed  at,  they  say,  is  peace,  but  in  order  to 
secure  it  we  are  to  submit  to  all  those  insmts  and  injuries  which 
victolTB  usually  heap  upon  the  vanquished.     To  us,  therefore,  under 
Tory  domination,  peace  brings  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful war.     And  this  effect  is  produced  equally  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  India  from  a  demoralised  and  feeble  enemy,  no  less  than 
in  Europe  from  a  jpowerful  and  well-appointed  one.    The  &llacy 
which  lurks  in  this  view  of  public  affairs  ought,  however,  to  bie 
obvious.    There  is  an  old  adage  amongst  us  which  says:  ^  short 
reckonings  make  lon£  friends  f  and  this  is  equally  true  in  politics 
as  in  the  economy  of  private  life.    Between  narions  as  between 
individuals,  if  the  object  be  to  preserve  peace,  resentments  ought 
not  to  be  hoarded  up,  but  upon  the  heels  of  every  affront,  of  every 
amession,  of  every  the  minutest  offence,  representations  and  com- 
pimts  should  immediately  foUow.    In  this  way  misunderstand- 
mgs  will  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and  petty  grievances 
will  not  be  suffered  to  accumulate,  until  bv  their  number  they 
become  great.    Again,  your  enemies  or  neighbours,  for  they  mean 
the  same  thing,  perceivmg  you  to  be  always  on  your  guard,  and 
itlways  ready  to  right  yourself,  will  be  the  less  inclined  to  take 
Ubeities  with  jou;  and  thus  jaui  standing  on  punctilios,  and 
showing  what  is  termed  a  disposition  to  wrangle  about  the  merest 
trifles,  will  operate  beneficially  upon  your  relations  with  foreigners, 
"will  nreserve  that  peace  which  a  yielding  and  conceding  policy 
woula  speedily  endiEaiger.    However,  the  question  we  have  just 
now  to  consider,  though  lyipg  within  the  precincts  of  the  pacific 
categoiy^is  so  peculiar  a  modimration  of  it  that  it  requires  to  be  con- 
Bideied  on  special  grounds.     We  must  not  regard  the  subject  as  a 
thesis  on  wnich  it  may  be  permitted  to  speculate   ingeniously 
without  much  caring  at  what  results  we  arrive.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  treated  conscientiously  as  one  which  touches 
i^fiarly  the  happiness  of  many  millions  of  men,  and  involves,  more 
or  less  directly,  the  interests  and  glory  of  this  great  empire.   The 
catting  of  the  Gor<^an  knot  rests  not  indeed  with  us,  but  it  is 
OQi  duty  nevertheless  to  argue  precisely  as  though  it  did,  since  to 
mfluence  public  opinion*  is  to  aid  in  creating  tnat  power  which 
ultimately  controls  both  governors  and  governments. 

In  arguing  on  the  destinies  of  the  Funjdb  we  are  always  met 
™t  by  the  remark  that,  whatever  may  be  the  vices  or  oflfences  of 
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the  Lahore  state,  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  enter  upon  a  war 
which  must  end  in  its  dissolution  and  annexation  to  our  empire. 
But  wherefore?  The  reason  is  pre-eminentlj  Machiavellian:  be- 
cause it  is  politic  to  maintain  within  the  natural  limits  of  our  own 
dominions  a  state  necessarily  inimical  to  us,  whose  existence  may 
keep  awake  our  vigilance  and  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
cipline and  courage  of  our  Sipahis.  But  this  policy  is  too  mibtle 
and  recondite  for  practice,  and  appears  better  suited  to  the  closet 
than  the  cabinet.  For,  to  come  at  once  to  the  Sipahis,  such  a 
state  would  only  afford  them  exercise  by  bringing  its  forces  into 
contact  with  them.  But  in  the  case  of  any  Indian  state,  now  ex- 
isting, to  do  that,  would  be  at  once  to  compass  its  own  destruction, 
since  none  of  them  could  survive  a  contest  with  us.  In  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  they  are  perfectly  useless.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, however,  tmit  they  who  put  forward  this  strange  doc- 
trine are  among  the  most  violent  oppugners  of  the  conquest  of 
Sinde;  and  that  too,  as  they  pretend,  on  moral  grounds.  Bat  if 
in  politics  there  be  any  thing  immoral,  it  is  surely  the  maxim  that 
we  should  systematically  uphold  on  our  frontiers,  or  even  within  the 
heart  of  our  territories,  small  states  apparently  independent,  upon 
which  we  may  from  time  to  time  flc^h  our  swords.  No  account 
can,  in  this  system,  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  state,  or, 
if  regard  be  at  all  had  to  them,  it  must  be  to  render  them  as  de- 
moralised and  miserable  as  possible,  since  to  do  otherwise  woidd 
be  to  endanger  our  own  interests.  In  the  affairs  of  Sinde,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  choose  to  contemplate  the  matter  from  a  higher  level 
than  that  afforded  by  party  spirit,  our  Indian  eovemment  had 
three  questions  to  consider:  first,  whether  we  had  a  just  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  Amirs;  second,  whether  it  was  for  our  interest, 
supposing  the  quarrel  to  be  just,  to  pursue  it  to  extremities;  thirds 
whether,  in  case  of  success,  we  could  secure  to  the  Sindians  a  bet- 
ter government  than  that  of  which  we  deprive  them.  These  ques- 
tions bein^  answered  in  the  afiSrmative,  nothing  remained  but  the 
mere  consideration  of  temporary  expediency  into  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  now  enter. 

The  same  position  again  reproduces  itself  in  our  relations  with 
the  Punj&b.  If  it  be  innocent  towards  us,  nothing  that  can  pos- 
sibly take  place  within  its  own  frontier  woidd,  perhaps,  justify  our 
interfering  with  its  internal  arrangements.  But,  if  it  have  sup- 
plied us  with  a  cams  beUi,  our  only  remaining  inquiry  must  be 
whether  the  independence  of  the  Pimj&b,  or  its  annexation,  be  the 
more  desirable  to  us.  Now  of  what  possible  service  to  us  can  the 
Lahore  government  be,  especially  in  its  present  temper  and  state 
of  distraction?  In  war  it  could  not  furnish  us  assistance,  or,  if  it 
did,  the  troops  which  it  supplied,  instead  of  an  advantage  would 
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prove  an  injury;  thor  want  of  discipline,  their  insubordination, 
m  one  word,  their  demoralised  and  bsoidit-like  character,  render- 
ing  it  impossible  diat  they  should  co-operate  with  our  forces  without 
corrupting  them.    This  was  shown  on  all  occasions  in  Affghan* 
istan.    Alraid  to  meet  the  Affghans  themselves  they  incessantly 
laboured  to  extend  their  own  terrors  to  our  Hindustani  soldiers, 
and,  generally,  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  found  necessaiy  to 
compd  them  to  encamp  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us  and  to 
e^>el  them  from  our  lines  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  ene- 
Bues.    And  now,  recently,  in  time  of  peace,  they  have  been  ex- 
hibiting a  disposition  to  carry  on  the  same  game.     They  have 
passed  the  Sutledge  imder  vanous  pretences,  insinuated  themselves 
into  our  cantonments,  and  bjr  a  variety  of  arts,  familiar  to  all 
officers  who  have  commanded  in  India,  nave  diffused  the  spirit  of 
insolence,  disaffection  and  mutiny  through  several  regiments   of 
the  Bengal  army.    Hence  repeated  desertions  of  men  in  shoaLs, 
and  hence  that  refusal  to  proceed  to  Sinde,  made  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  by  more  than  one  regiment,  which  ex- 
cited at  the  time  no  small  uneasiness  in  the  pubuc  mind.    Ample 
proofs  of  these  fiu^ts  are  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  constitute, 
if  any  thing  can,  a  groimd  of  quarrel  with  Lahore.    It  is  known 
that  a^nts  of  Heera  Singh,  residing  at  Ferozepore,  were  supplied 
with  munense  sums  of  money  for  tne  purpose  of  corrupting  our 
Sipahis,  and  either  inducing  them  to  desert  mto  the  Punjab,  which 
many  of  them  in  consequence  did,  or  of  urging  them  by  whole 
regiments  into  mutiny,  in  which  also  the  acts  of  these  agents  were 
soooessfiil.     The  emissaries  engaged  in  these  transactions  were 
completely  detected.    It  was  proved  that  they  acted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sikh  authorities.    The  surplus  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal,  amounting  to  seventeen  lakhs  of  rupees,  was 
seized.    Would  any  state  save  Great  Britain  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  punish  an  ally  that  had  been  guilty  of  such  perfidy?     Nor  is 
ibis  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Sikh  rulers  have  suffered  their 
hostile  feelings  to  manifest  themselves.    They  have  been  lavish  in 
supplying  proofi  of  their  bad  faith.    When  the  British  forces  were 
adVandng  upon  Gwalior,  the  Lahore  government,  ignorant  of  our 
vast  resources,  and  still  more  ignorant  of  our  character,  obviouslv 
flattered  itself  with  the  hope  iSaX  we  were  about  to  encounter  fresh 
reveises  of  fortune.    It  came,  therefore,  secretly  to  an  understand-^ 
ing  witb  ihe  Mahratta  state  that  in  case  of  need  it  would  co- 
operate with  it;  but  false  equallv  to  its  clandestine  and  to  its  open 
any,  it  dishonourably  held  back  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
evraits.     Had  our  army  suffered  the  slightest  check  the  Sikha 
would,  imquestionably,  have  assailed  us  in  our  moment  of  difficulty. 
JdSkblXkJj  cavalry  and  artillery  were  pushed  towards  the  frontier; 
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and  thus  our  force,  sent  againBt  the  Ghvalior  lajahi  was,  without 
knowing  it^  placed  between  two  fires,  the  one  blazing  openly  above 
flround  in  ihe  van,  the  other  kindled  treacherously  by  professing 
mends  in  concealed  hollows  on  our  rear. 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  separate  existence  of  the  Sikh 
state  was  einperienced  during  the  expedition  to  A&hanistan. 
Had  our  temtories  then  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the 
prudence  of  the  enterprise  would  have  been  more  obvious,  ance 
the  basis  of  our  operations  would  have  rested  on  our  own  iron- 
tier,  and  not  on  a  shifting  and  uncertain  ally,  who  might  at  any 
time  refuse  to  support  it,  or  even,  in  certain  extremities  of  fortune, 
have  assailed  us  as  an  enemy.  Half  the  nervous  excitement  ex- 
perienced by  the  Indian  government  had  its  source  and  origin  in 
this  peculiarity  of  our  position.  We  felt  that  we  were  never  sure 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  never  could  be,  and  that  a  single  act  of  treacheiy , 
on  their  part,  might  have  embarrassed,  or  rendered  nugatory,  the 
most  judicious  calculations  and  arrangements.  We  depended 
much  on  the  influence  of  our  reputation,  on  the  magic  of  oar 
name  in  Asia,  and  the  event  proved  that  our  dependence  was  not 
altogether  vain.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  anomalous  policy,  a 
policy  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  extremely  bold 
statesmen,  who  did  not  rest  their  reasonings  on  general  principles, 
but  on  an  exception  to  those  principles  which  their  own  personal 
acuteness  enabled  them  to  discover.  In  one  word,  they  relied  on 
the  character  of  Banjit  Singh,  and  so  long  as  that  extraordinary 
man  lived,  or,  at  least,  retained  the  energy  of  his  mind,  the  re- 
liance reposed  in  him  might  not  have  been  wholly  misplaced. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  1839,  circumstances  occurred  which 
strikingly  illustrated  the  danger  of  confiding  implicitly  in  his 
firiendship.  By  treatv  he  had  undertaken  to  grant  our  forces  a 
fiee  passage  through  nis  dominions,  to  supplv  us  at  the  ghits  of 
the  several  rivers  with  boats,  and  to  provide  tnat  no  obstacle  what- 
ever shoidd  be  opposed  to  our  speedy  passage.  On  the  arrival, 
however,  on  the  buiks  of  the  Sutledge,  of  a  l>ody  of  troops,  des- 
tined to  act  against  the  Aflghans  in  the  Ehyber  Pass,  not  only  was 
the  use  of  the  boats  on  the  ferry  refused  at  the  outset,  but  the  de- 
tachment was  detained  there  several  days,  until  messengers  could 
bring  firom  Lahore  an  order  for  their  passage  firom  the  maharajah. 
Again,  throughout  the  whole  inarch  across  the  Punj&b,  numer- 
ous obstacles  were  thrown  in  their  way  as  much  as  possible  to  ob- 
struct their  movements,  so  that  double  the  necessary  time  was  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  point  of  destination.  At  Attock,  they  were 
positively  refused  admission  into  the  city,  while  the  most  gaUing 
uisults  were  offered  them  by  Feshora  Singh,  an  illegitimate  or 
^opted  son  of  the  maharajah.  Now  this  mi^t  have  happened  at  a 
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critical  moment,  when  the  fate  of  all  the  British  bejond  the  InduB 
hnn^  suspended  on  a  single  thread,  when  the  loss  of  a  single  day 
might  have  proved  fiital.  Of  this  Ranjit  Singh  was  bj  no  means 
ignorant.  His  policy,  therefore,  notwithstanding  any  profession 
he  may  have  made,  was  obviously  at  bottom  hostile  to  us.  He 
must  have  rejoiced  in  any  calamity  that  should  have  befallen  our 
arms,  and  would  have  beien  among  the  foremost  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  could  he  have  persuaded  hizoself  that  our  sway  in  India  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  co-operated  with  us  through  fear,  and  it 
is  quite  obvious,  that  had  an  invading  army  from  the  west  made 
its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  least  prospect  ofgain 
to  hunself  would  havepurchased  his  co-operation  against  us.  Wnen 
discussing  with  the  officers  of  our  mission,  in  1838,  the  probability 
of  a  Russian  invasion,  Ranjit  professed  the  utmost  readiness  to 
lend  us  the  aid  of  his  troops  to  cut  up  the  enemy,  because  his 
mind  was  running  upon  the  immense  amount  of  plunder  which, 
as  he  supposed,  must  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  When 
informed,  however,  that  the  Muscovites  were  poor,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  very  little  to  lose,  his  ardour  appeared  at  once  to 
evMporate. 

lout  though  the  justice  of  extending  our  sway  over  the  Punj&b 
should  be  unreservedly  granted,  some,  perhaps,  will  still  argue 
against  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  They  perceive  no  advan« 
tage  in  the  spread  of  our  power.  Our  Asiatic  empire  would  not, 
diey  think,  be  consolidated  by  it,  nor  would  our  influence  in  Eu- 
rope be  augmented.  And  then  look,  say  they,  at  the  expense  { 
What  an  increase  would  be  required  in  our  Indian  army  I  What  a 
vast  prolonsation  of  our  frontiers !  What  a  multiplication  of  new 
and  untried  relations !  In  the  human  body,  any  attempt  to  check 
the  growdi  of  an  individual  before  he  has  reached  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  development  of  his  system,  would  be 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  body  politic.  No  artificial  check  to  the 
increment  of  states  can  ever  be  put  in  operation  without  immi- 
nent peril,  because  more  violence  is  rec^uired  to  obstruct  the 
natural  progress  of  things  than  to  urge  it  forward  to  its  legi* 
timate  goal  Now,  up  to  this  moment,  our  dominions  in  m^ 
dia  He  &r  within  the  drde  of  their  natural  dimensions.  They 
m  scattered  about  in  patches,  discontinuous,  with  a  boundary 
line  deformed  by  unseemly  indentations.  And  the  political 
mtem  resting  on  this  geographical  basis  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect also.  In  other  directions  our  eyes  need  not  at  present 
turn,  but  the  Punj&b,  lying  between  us  and  the  Indus,  is  felt  on 
all  hands,  and  aclmowledged  where  men  are  free  to  divulge  their 
sentiments,  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  side  occasioning  a  fretting  sore, 
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wUdi  under  certain  circumfitances  may,  as  we  have  seen,  prove 
dangerous.  Besides,  many  positiye  amranta^es  would  arise  firom 
the  possession  of  the  Punj&b.  Fewer  troops  wan  now  occupy,  and 
that  too  necessarily,  the  left  bank  of  the  outledge,  would  suffice  to 
guard  the  line  of  the  Indus,  and  keep  the  whole  region  of  the 
Five  Rivers  in  tranquillity.  But  if  a  more  imposing  force  were 
required,  the  revenues  of  the  Punjab,  nearly  four  milhons  sterling, 
would  amply  suffice  to  maintain  it.  With  re^rdto  the  principal 
Hill  Chiefs,  including  those  whose  territories  project  far  into 
Central  Asia,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  they  have  felt  and  expressed  their  desire  to  live  under  British 

Protection.  Our  sole  enemies  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  and  its 
ependendes  would  be  the  Sikh  army,  and  those  few  civil  function- 
aries who  cluster  about  the  minister.  The  people  themselves  have 
Experienced  quite  enough  of  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  military 
rule  to  sigh  K>r  our  mild  and  equitable  sway.  The^  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  quarterly  revolutions  that  desolate  their  country,  no 
partiality  for  the  confusion  that  fills  up  the  intervals.  What  t^ey 
want  is  exemption  from  civil  war,  with  protection  for  life  and 
property,  and  permission  peacefully  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions, whether  manufacturing  or  agricultural.  In  traversing  the 
Sutledge,  therefore,  we  should  not,  as  appears  to  be  commonly 
supposed,  have  to  do  with  a  hostile  population.  The  Mo- 
hammedansy  now  liable  to  be  hanged  for  dining  on  beef,  would 
hail  us  as  their  deliverers;  the  Hindi^s,  now  scarcely  less  fiercely 
persecuted,  would  recognise  our  supremacy  with  equal  joy.  No 
overwhelming  force  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  reduce  or 
occupy  the  Punj&b,  the  annexation  of  which  would  carry  us  once 
more  to  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  enable  us  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  over  Afi^hanistsLn,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Central  Asia.  We  should  then  once  more  be  in  possession  of  a 
point  whereon  to  place  our  lever  for  moving  all  those  wild  and  tur- 
bulent populations  which  occupy  the  interspace  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  Kussian  empires,  and  are  obviously  destined,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  receive  law  from  some  civilised  power.  Other  occasions, 
however,  will  occur  for  prosecuting  these  inquiries:  we  now  re- 
turn to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  Punjab  imder 
Ranjit  Singh.  At  present  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  greatly  changed.  For  who  now  rules  in  the  country,  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  poHcy  pursued  there?  To  understand 
this  it  is  necessary  to  look  Dack  over  the  series  of  events  which, 
crowding  tumultuously  upon  each  other,  have  precipitated  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore  from  an  extraordinary  height  of  grandeur  to  a 
state  of  disorganisation  and  poverty  hard  to  beconceived  or  credited. 
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Wh^  Ranjit  Singh  died,  in  the  month  of  July,  1839,  the 
Sikh  armj  was  seventy  thousand  strong,  and  there  were,  it  is  said, 
forty  milhons  sterling  m  the  pubUc  treasury.  Of  the  forces  a  large 
proportion  was  organised  and  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion, 
though  it  be  exceedingly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  ever  ap- 

E reached  to  an  equality  with  the  Company's  mfantry .  The  irregular 
orse  was  numerous,  well-appointed,  and  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
audacious  self-confidence.  The  park  of  artiUery  was  large  and  for- 
midable. For  the  creation  of  much  of  this  force  Ranjit  was  in- 
debted to  certain  French  officers,  who,  having  quitted  Europe  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon  and  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  wandered  east- 
ward through  Persia  and  Turkest&n  until  they  at  length  found  them- 
selves  in  the  Punj&b.  Two  of  these  at  least  are  said  to  have  tra- 
velled at  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  expense,  and  alwajrs  kept  up,  it 
is  probable,  an  intercourse  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  But 
by  whatever  motives  they  might  have  been  actuated,  or  in  whose 
service  soever  they  were  poUticairy  engaged,  they  faithfully  dis- 
charged their  mihtary  duties  to  Kanjit  Singh,  and  brought  his 
army  to  a  state  of  efficiency  that  might,  in  some  respects,  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Mahrattas  under  another  set  of  French  adven- 
turers. Most  persons  foresaw  that  numerous  alterations  would  take 
place  in  the  Punj&b  on  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh,  because  it 
was  scaicelv  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  succeeded  by  a 
prince  equally  capable  of  swaying  the  power  which  he  had  called 
into  existence.  His  successor  was  an  idiot.  This  imhappy  in- 
dividual, Kurruk  Singh,  being  wholly  incapable  of  managing 
any  thing,  of  necessity  abandoned  the  lead  in  public  affidrs  to  the 
minister  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  &ther.  But,  however  harm- 
less or  uninnuential  he  might  De,  he  stiU  occupied  the  Guddee,  and 
prevented  others  fi-om  sitting  on  it.  A  fever,  merefore,  came  oppor- 
tunely to  deUver  the  ambitious  and  impatient  spirits  in  the  state 
from  this  impedimoit  to  their  projects,  and  his  son  Nao  Nehal 
Singh  did  not  outlive  the  ceremonies  of  his  father's  funeral.  An 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  was  contrived.  He  was  placed  in  a 
howdah  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  with  a  son  of  the  minister 
Dhyan  Singh  by  his  side.  The  royal  beast  moved  forward  through 
the  multitude,  and  arrived  at  a  street  where  there  existed  a  gateway. 
The  exit  was  narrow.  There  was  a  pressure.  The  elephant,  thrust- 
ing its  huge  bulk  against  the  sides  of  the  gateway,  loosened  the 
superincumbent  beam^  which  came  down  with  all  its  weight  exactly 
upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  striking  also  the  son  of 
Dhyan  Singh  in  its  &11,  and  occasioning  the  death  of  both.  In  the 
East,  when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  you  must  wait  to  observe 
who  steps  forward  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  it,  before  you  can  form  any 
conjecture  reiq>ecting  its  affiliation.    Even  then  a  cloud  of  mystery 
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will  sometimes  continue  to  darken  the  transaction.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  person  most  level  to  the  aim  of  suspicion  was  Shere 
Singh,  and  if  he  really  compassed  the  tra^dy  at  the  gateway,  we 
may  discover  the  grounds  oi  that  otherwise  unaccountable  hatred 
with  which  his  powerful  minister,  Dhyan  Singh,  ever  continued  to 
regard  him.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties 
which  beset  Shere  Singh  at  the  outset.  He  had  to  contend  against 
the  friends  of  a  Ranee,  who  was,  or  pretended,  to  be  with  child. 
These  obstacles  were  ultimately  removed  and  Shere  Singh  was  ac- 
knowledged the  undisputed  sovereign  of  Lahore.  Any  one  rea- 
soning theoretically  on  numan  nature  would  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  a  man  who,  like  Shere  Singh,  had  exhibited  an  insatiable  ap|>e- 
tite  for  power,  would  afterwarob,  when  in  possession,  delight  in  its 
exercise.  But  Oriental  despots  are  rarely  skilled  in  the  art  of 
wielding  authority.  Once  possessed  of  it,  therefore,  they  hasten 
to  delegate  it  to  another,  while  they,  its  nominal  possessors,  devote 
themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  amusement  and  pleasure,  which 
they  might  have  tasted  with  the  additional  zest  of  innocence,  could 
they  have  been  content  to  forego  the  vanity  of  being  called  sove- 
reigns. Shere  Singh  once  on.  the  throne  suffered  all  the  offices 
of  royalty  to  devolve  on  Dhyan  Singh,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
bottle  and  the  chase.  Ranjit  Singh  himself  coidd  drink  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  but  his  revelry  was  rather  politic  than  other- 
wise, because  it  seems  generally  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  tne  inclinations  of  his  guests.  In  this  way 
ne  seems  to  have  made  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  transparent,  together 
with  many  other  individuab,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
here.  But  Shere  Sinsh  was  a  genuine  unsophisticated  sot,  who 
drank  for  drinking  sake.  His  minister  has  generally  obtained 
credit  for  very  great  if  not  transcendant  abilities.  We  doubt  the 
justice  of  his  claims.  That  he  was  shrewd  and  clever  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a 
creat  statesman  with  the  &cts  before  us  that  he  embarrassed  the 
finances  of  the  country,  neglected  the  army,  over  which  his  son, 
Heera,  held  the  chief  command,  and  at  the  same  time  omitted  to 
provide  against  the  ill-effects  of  its  resentment  by  distributing  it 
over  distant  points  of  the  empire. 

A  law  by  this  time  appeared  to  have  established  itself  in  the 
affidrs  of  the  Punj&b,  according  to  which  the  excitement  of  a  pe- 
riodical revolution  seemed  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  state  and 
the  comfort  of  those  who  managed  it.  There  had  now  been  a 
somewhat  too  long  cessation  from  intestine  troubles.  The  rule  of 
Shere  Singh  was  becoming  antiquated;  for  he  had  been  nearly 
three  years  on  the  throne.  A  plot  was  consequently  formed  for 
delivering  the  country  from  the  perils  of  stagnation.    At  its  head 
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wfate  the  minister,  Dhjan,  and  a  discontented  prince  command- 
ing a  portion  of  the  army  named  Ajeet  Singh.  These  formed 
part  of  a  school  of  politicians  not  extinct  perhaps  in  Europe^  but 
most  widely  Drevalent  in  the  East,  where  they  act  with  an  in- 
genuous frankness  truly  wonderful.  Several  of  these  statesmen 
have  acquired  what  is  denominated  an  European  reputation,  and 
it  may  not  therefore  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  present  the 
public  with  a  sketch  of  their  characters. 

No  doubt  the  fame  in  store  for  them  will,  at  any  rate,  be  short 
Uved  ;  but  if  we  can  impart  temporary  vitality  to  the  imperfect 
records  we  possess  of  their  acts  and  idiocyncrasies,  it  will  suffice 
for  political  purposes.  It  should  be  remarked  at  ihe  outset,  that 
the  court  of  Lahore,  and  all  who  frequented  it,  received  from 
Ranjit  Singh  much  of  the  peculiar  impress  which  they  exhibited. 
He  modified  their  principles  and  opinions,  and  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  tneir  tastes  and  manners.  His  spirit,  therefore, 
may  still  be  said  to  survive  in  the  Punj&b,  operating  variously  for 
sood  or  for  evil,  according  to  the  qualily  of  the  mental  channels 
ttirough  which  it  flows. 

Two  only  of  the  Sirdars  who  rose  to  dis^ction  under  the  old 
lion  of  Lahore,  could  be  said,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word, 
to  possess  any  education.  Of  those  the  first  was  Lena  Singh  Sin- 
danwallah,  a  man  of  considerable  natural  abilities,  who  understood 
a  great  deal  of  mechanics,  and  had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
astrtmomy ,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system.  He  was  master  of 
the  ordnance,  and  an  adept  in  the  casting  of  shrapnell  shells,  a 
storeofwhichRanjitSin^nadbeenalwaysanxiousto  possesssince 
his  interview  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  Rupar,  in  1831 ,  when 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  them.  Lcoia  likewise  tm- 
derstood  the  practice  of  gunnery,  and  exhibited  great  skill  in  the 
adapting  of  carriages  to  howitzers,  fittmg  them  for  vertical  fire.  His 
conversation  often  turned  on  abstract  subjects;  he  would,  for  in- 
stance, strenuously  resist  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  and 
bring  instances  to  prove  his  argument,  saying:  *  If  the  earth  move, 
and  you  are  moving  on  its  surface  in  a  ship,  the  stick  you  throw 
into  the  water  should  move  parallel  with  you,  but  it  remains  be- 
hind, therefore,'  and  so  on.  This  chief  was  distinguished  among 
the  Sikhs  for  his  gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners.  He  was 
dignified  and  quiet  in  his  demeanour,  expressed  himself  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  imdoubtedly  stood  highest  among  the  Sirdars,  m  the 
estimation  of  Ranjit,  after  the  minister.  He  was  not,  however, 
much  employed  out  of  his  own  departments  save  in  complimentary 
missions.  Ihere  was  a  jealousy  between  the  minister  and  him, 
which  accounts  for  his  dding  with  Ajeet  Singh. 

Ajeet  Singh,  who  has  not  without  reason  hwa  denominated  the 
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arch-mtirderer,  was  a  man  so  remarkable  for  beauty  of  coimtenanoe 
tliat  he  appeared  to  be  modelled  after  a  Grreek  statue.  His  large 
dark  eyes  were  full  of  intelligence,  bis  forehead  was  spacious  and 
lofty,  and  over  his  round  handsome  chin  curled  a  black  beard,  im- 
parting to  his  countenance  an  air  of  peculiar  manliness.  But  there 
was  in  his  expression  a  ferocity  indicating  itself  chiefly  through  the 
form  of  the  mouth,  which  often  startled  those  who  beheld  him. 
He  had  read  some  of  the  Goolistan,  and  on  occaaons,  when  the 
sayer  of  fine  sayings,  Fakir  Aziz-ud-din,  had  talked  himself  hoaise 
or  dry,  this  cliief  used  in  a  clumsy  way  '  to  make  the  rose  of  friend- 
ship bloom  in  the  garden  of  esteem,  and  connect  the  hearts  of  in- 
clination with  the  chain  of  fidelity.'  He  was  the  nephew  of  Uttur 
Singh,  an  old  and  influential  chi^tain,  remarkable  for  being  a  vio- 
lent anti-English  partisan,  and  expressing  his  sentiments  on  tne  sub- 
ject with  bluntness  and  energy,  even  in  public  durbar.  Ajeet  Singh 
possessed,  as  has  been  observed,  some  literary  accomplishments, 
and  being  a  favourite  with  the  maharajah,  and  of  his  own  blood, 
with  prepossessing  exterior  and  tolerable  address,  he  was  on  several 
occasions  put  at  the  head  of  political  missions  wherein  the  real  agent 
was  Fakir  Aziz-ud-din.  He  always  appeared  to  have  an  infinite 
opinion  of  himself,  and  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  he  possessed, 
however  useless  it  may  have  been,  conferred  on  him  some  con- 
sequence among  his  ignorant  countrymen.  This  perhaps  inspired 
him  with  the  belief  that  his  talents  were  adapted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business,  more  especially  for  that  of  diplomacy. 
His  residence  at  Calcutta,  after  the  deatn  of  Ranjit,  as  agent  for 
the  Ranee  ChundKoor,  is  still  remembered.  His  diplomatic  talents 
on  that  occasion  were,  however,  employed  to  no  purpose ;  he  there- 
fore re-ingratiated  himself  with  the  durbar,  and  his  bold,  busy  turn 
of  mind  soon  coimected  him  intimately  with  those  who  sought  to 
compass  the  downfall  of  Shere  Singh.  They  who  counted  on  him 
as  a  passive  instrument  discovered  their  mistake  when  too  late.  He 
cut  off  his  enemies  and  rivals  with  ruthless  imperturbability,  spuing 
neither  age  nor  youth,  nor  even  the  infant  at  the  breast.  Caught 
at  length  in  his  own  sanguinary  toils  he  perished  in  the  confusion 
which  he  had  himself  created. 

Rajah  Dhyan  Singh  has,  on  all  hands,  been  r^arded  as  a  re- 
markable man,  for  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
the  second  brother  of  the  three  chiefs  of  Jumboo,  and  served  Ran- 
jit Singh  in  the  capacity  of  first  minister.  He  always  stood  veiy 
high  in  Ids  master's  favour,  and,  in  some  respects,  deserved  the 
rank  he  held.  He  was  active,  able,  and  inteUigent,  possessed  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  Sikh  people;  and,  but  for  his  impa^ 
tience,  might,  in  aU  probability,  have  been  ultimately  soverei^  of 
Lahore.    He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  master,  Uanjit,  wnom 
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he  treated  with  a  degree  of  respect  that  was  sinmilar  and  even 
affecting.  While  his  soiiy  Heera  Singh,  oCbupiea  a  silver  chair 
near  the  maharajah,   Dhyan  Singh  either  stood  or  sat  on  the 

f  round  somewhat  behind  Kanjit,  with  his  shield  at  his  back,  and 
is  sword  across  his  knee,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was.  He  was  never 
seen  without  them.  The  shield  was  an  ordinary  one  of  rhino- 
ceros' hide,  the  sword  a  plain  close-handled  talwar.  His  dress  was 
plain  and  manly,  consisling  of  a  green  silk  quilted  chupkun,  ex- 
x^pt  on  state  occasions,  when  he  dressed  very  splendidly  in  armour, 
the  present  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  nis  features  were  highly 
intellectual  and  expressive  of  a  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  but  bearing 
a  look  of  strong  determination.  lie  seldom  smiled,  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  sadfy.  He  spoke  little,  but  it  was  always  well  and  to 
the  purpose.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  shy  and  reserved  with 
Europeans;  but  no  one  could  be  lon^  in  his  company  without 
perceiving  his  superiority  to  most  about  him.  He  was  consi- 
derably above  the  middle  height,  well  made,  save  in  the  singular 
deformity  of  a  double  thumb  on  both  hands  from  above  the  second 
joint.  In  his  habits  of  business  he  was  indefati^ble.  Orders 
were  given  to  wake  him  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  in  the  event  of 
important  despatches  arriving.  He  rose  altogether  above  the  ex- 
cesses common  at  the  court  of  Lahore. 

GhoMb  Singh,  the  elder  brother  of  the  minister,  is  a  man  of 
unprepossessing  appearance,  heavy  and  sinister  looking.  His  cha- 
racter, however,  has  been  misrepresented,  or  misunderstood,  by 
most  of  those  who  have  spoken  of  him.  If  he  does  not  possess 
that  perfect  acquaintance  with  business  for  which  his  brother, 
Dhyan  was  remarkable,  he  can  scarcely  be  .said  to  be  his  inferior 
in  xutural  abilities.  He  has  always  kept  aloof  from  the  durbar^ 
and  lived  much  among  his  own  subjects  in  the  hills;  first,  because 
he  has  been  greatly  dreaded  at  Lahore;  and,  secondly,  because  he 
has  been  himself  apprehensive  of  treachery.  He  has  been  accused 
of  extreme  cruelty;  and,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  British  o£Eicer, 
travelling  through  his  territories  in  1839,  arrived  at  a  village 
where  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  recenthr  been  flayed  alive 
for  non-payment  of  all  demands  of  revenue.  Uruelty  such  as  this 
19  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Asiatic  princes,  who 
seem  often  to  excel  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their 
genius.  "Kmour  and  Jenghis  Khan  were  prodigies  of  cruelty,  yet 
meir  mental  energy  was  so  great,  that  it  enabled  them  to  shake  the 
whole  of  Asia ;  and  Ghol&b  Singh,  though  neither  a  Jenghis  nor 
a  Timour,  has  yet  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers, 
a  degree  of  foreright,  circumspection,  and  intrepidity,  by  no  means 
common  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Heera  Singh  was^  in  his  early  youth,  more  like  a  Delhi  beau  than 
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a  Sikh.  He  looked  as  unlike  as  well  could  be  his  &ther*8  son,  in 
manners,  dress,  and  style ;  but  there  was  a  strong  fiunilj  likeness  of 
feature  between  them.  He  was  undoubtedly  of  superior  inteUi- 
^noe.  Under  the  cloak  of  petulance  and  fiivohty,  he  concealed  Gon- 
fioiderable  shrewdness,  and  hisconfidentmannersand  licenceof  tongue 
enabled  him  to  say  much  that  had  sense  or  meaning  in  a  tone  of 
careless  indifference.  His  father^  no  doubt,  depended  greatly  upon 
him,  and  he  was  early  schooled  under  the  most  able  masters  of  the 
East  in  that  science  wmch  among  them  passes  for  the  science  of  goirem* 
ment.  He  has  been  thrown,  at  the  age  of  barely  three-and^twenty, 
into  a  position  of  singular  difficulty.  Whether  he  will  picve  equal 
to  its  exigencies,  remains  for  time  to  show,  though  every  mak 
mail  which  arriyes  from  India  supplies  ficesh  proo&  of  his  ability 
and  successful  policy.  An  anecdote  is. related  illustrating  the 
extraordinary  influence  which,  eyen  in  early  youth,  he  exer- 
cised over  the  mind  of  Ranjit  Sin^h.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  annual  tribute  had  arrived  from  Kashmir,  consisting  of  shawls, 
arms,  jewels,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was,  according  to  custom,  spread  upon  the  floor  for 
the  inspection  of  the  maharajah,  the  youthful  mvourite  address- 
ing the  prince,  observed  petulantly,  '  Your  highness  cannot  need 
all  these  things;  give  them  to  me.'  To  which  Bonjit,  with  equal 
coolness  repUed^  *  You  may  take  them.' 

Such,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  the 
political  leaders  of  the  Punj&b,  all  ambitious,  all  intensely  selGah, 
but  capable  some  of  them  of  occasional  acts  of  self-devotion,  aad  a 
generous  disregard  of  personal  interest.  Shere  Singh  had  appa* 
rently  alienated  from  hunself  the  minds  of  most  of  these  men,  parUy, 
perhaps,  by  insults,  but  more  by  the  mere  fact  of  standing  in  their 
way.  In  himself,  he  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  qualities. 
He  could  bear  and  forbear.  When  Dhyan  Singh  reproached  him, 
in  open  durbar,  with  his  neglect  of  business,  drunkenness,  and 
other  excesses ;  instead  of  givmg  way  to  the  impulse  of  revenge, 
by  which  most  princes,  perhaps,  would  have  been  actuated,  he 
honestly  confessed  his  faults,  and  promised  amendment.  But  the 
minister,  conscious  of  the  intemperateness  of  his  own  proceeding, 
and  arguing  like  Calchas,  that  they  who  possess  superior  power 
will  be  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  discover  some  means  of  avenging 
themselves,  readily  entered  upon  machinations  for  extirpating  the 
seeds  of  such  vengeance.  It  was,  in  one  word,  agreed  between 
Ajeet  and  Dhyan  Singh,  that  the  maharajah  shomd  be  cut  off, 
aner  which  they  might  settle  between  them  the  pkn  upon  which 
public  aflSdrs  were  to  be  conducted.  There  are  five  versions  of 
the  history  of  this  conspiracy,  but  that  which  appears  to  be  best 
authenticated  is  this  :    the  maharajah  was  invited  to  witness  & 
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xeview  of  the  troops  upon  a  lai^  open  space,  near  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  sommer-houae.  m  the  window  of  this  the  prince 
took  his  station,  while  the  troops  developed  themselyes  and  went 
through  their  cYolutionB.  Some  discontent,  it  is  said,  was  ez- 
presB^  at  the  manner  in  which,  whether  purposely  or  not,  the 
floldiera  of  Ajeet  Singh  performed  their  duty.  Theb  commander, 
nererthdess,  approadiied  the  summer-house  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  the  customary  present.  The  mahacajah  stood  at  an  open 
window  about  seven  teet  from  the  ground.  Ajeet  Sin^h  galloped 
np  and  held  forward  a  double-banelled  rifle  as  if  for  nis  master's 
inspection,  turning,  seemingly  by  accident,  the  muzzle  towards  him. 
Shere  Singh  hdd  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  present,  but  the 
conspirator,  at  that  moment  pulling  the  trigger,  lodged  the  con- 
tents in  his  forehead.  The  mahara^ah  fell  back  and  expired.  The 
news  of  the  aseasrination  spread  rapidly :  there  was  some  desultory 
firing  between  the  troops  and  his  immediate  follow^s ;  but  the 
asBBSsin  having  previoushr  secured  the  army  by  boxm^ess  pro- 
mises, there  was  no  apprehension  of  a  mutiny.  The  maharajah, 
however,  had  left  one  son,  Purt&b  Singh,  who,  though  extremely 
young,  vras  married  and  had  one  child.  This  youth  met  the  assas- 
sin of  his  father  as  he  was  returning  to  the  city,  and  bjr  him  was 
immediately  put  to  death.  Ajeet  oingh  then  proceeded  to  the 
Zenana,  and  with  an  infant  not  twenty-four  hours  old  extinguished 
the  house  of  Shexe  Singh. 

It  now  remained  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  minister^ 
and  the  scene  which  ensued,  as  it  is  described  by  one  who  was 
in  Lahore  at  the  time,  is  worthy  of  the  most  sanguinary  days 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  two  conspirators  leapea  into  a 
carriage  to  discuss,  as  they  drove  along,  the  partition  of  the  go- 
Temment  and  the  reward  which  eachof  them  waste  reap&omnis 
guilt  They  vrere  both  ambitious,  both  grasping,  both  passionate 
and  impetuous.  They  argued  the  matter;  each  putforwam  his  own 
claims  m  their  fullest  extent;  they  grew  warm;  they  qutarelled; 
thi^  menaced  each  otb^;  and  Ajeet  Singh,  to  cut  tne  matter 
short,  at  length,  drew  out  a  pistol  and  blew  out  his  compa- 
nion's brains,  the  carriage  still  driving  on  at  its  usual  pace 
through  the  streets  of  Lahore. 

Ajeet  Singh  was  now  master  of  the  field.  He  had  despatched 
his  rivals  one  af^  another  vrith  more  than  dramatic  rapidity. 
There  are  many,  however,  capable  of  committing  daring  crimes; 
but  the  number  is  small  of  those  who  even  in  appearance  and  for 
a  season  can  derive  advantage  &om  them.  Ajeet  retired  to  the 
palace  to  ruminate  pnossibly  onhisown  grandeur,  and  also  to  reflect 
on  the  means  of  maintaimng  it.  Li  the  camp,  outside  ihe  city, 
he  knew  there  vrere  those  who  would  envy  him  his  position  and 
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would  probably  attempt  to  dispute  it  with  him,  among  whom 
were  the  brother  and  son  of  Dhyan,  Suchet  and  Heera  Singh.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  temporary  master  of  the 
palace  and  cit^  of  Lahore  lay  on  a  bed  of  roses.  He  had  yet  to 
make  good  his  pretensions  against  formidable  rivals,  and,  as  he 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  villany,  as  soon  as  the  troops 
advanced  against  him  he  fell.  Then  began  another  system  of 
manoeuvres.  There  were  still  several  great  political  leaders  in  the 
Punj&b:  Heera  Singh,  son  of  the  late  minister,  Suchet  and 
Gholab  Singh,  his  imcles,  and  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  a  man  of 
respectable  abilities  and  much  integrity  of  character.  Who  then 
among  all  these  was  to  be  maharajaii?  They  determined  to  set  up 
a  puppet,  under  whose  name  they  might  between  them  govern 
the  coun^,  and  command  the  necessary  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  plotting  against  each  other.  The  individual  they  selected  to 
play  the  prince  was  Dhulijp  Singh,  a  child  six  years  old,  said,  but 
witnout  any  appearance  ot  truth,  to  be  the  son  of  Ranjit.  Heera, 
through  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  army,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  wisdom  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  inherit  from  the  late 
minister,  was  suffered  to  seize  the  reins'  of  government,  while 
Lena  and  Suchet  remained  nursixig  their  discontent  in  the 
capital,  and  Ghol&b  held  aloof  at  Jumboo,  doubtful,  it  would 
seem,  whether  to  support  or  overthrow  his  nephew. 

The  position  of  the  new  minister  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
He  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  summit  of  power  by  an  admix- 
ture of  boldness  and  intrigue,  but  as  he  was  not  supposed  to  pos- 
sess commanding  talents  his  immediate  downfall  was  predicted  on 
all  sides,  and  it  required,  indeed,  great  skill  to  balance  himself 
steadily  on  that  *  bad  eminence.^  According  to  one  account^ 
which,  however,  must  be  grossly  exaggerated,  there  wexe 
about  the  capital,  immediately  before  the  assassination  of  Shere 
Singh,  100,000  troops.  Most  of  these,  'and  especially  the  Sikhs 
themselves,  were  discontented  and  mutinous  on  account  of  the 
long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them.  On  the  removal  of  the  sove- 
reign they  felt  that  they  were  the  real  masters  of  the  countiy, 
and,  like  the  Praetorian  guards  of  Rome,  conceived  the  project  of 
paying  themselves;  not,  mdeed,  from  iJie  coffers  of  the  state,  but 
from  uie  property  of  private  citizens.  They  dispersed  themselves^ 
therefore,  through  the  capital,  and  casting  aside  all  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  betook  themselves  to  plunder  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  species  of  excess,  so  that  Lahore,  during  eighteen  hours, 
resembled  a  city  stormed  by  the  enemy.  The  same  ^ng,  or 
worse,  happened  at  Amritsir,  for  here  the  fanatical  Akalees,  re- 
sembling m  manner  and  temper  the  assassins  of  Persia,  resolved 
to  enjoy  one  intoxicating  draught  of  mischief ,  and  carried  terror 
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and  confuBion  into  eveiy  family.  Throughout  the  whole  Pimjftb  the 
same  scenes  were  heie  and  there  enacted  on  a  smaller  scale.    The 
soldiers,  deserting  their  ranks  in  gangs,  became  freebooters,  and 
subsisted  by  the  plunder  of   travellersY  villages,  and   hamlets. 
Society  appeared  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its  original  elements. 
At  the  same  time  rumours  were  circulated  that  the  English  were 
concentrating  iJieir  forces  and  advancing  towards  the  frontier. 
This  intel%enoe  in  the  actual  posture  of   affairs  was  advan- 
tageous to  Heera  Singh,  since  it  aided  him  considerablv  in  re- 
Galling  the  troops  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  ridding  himself  of  the 
presence  of  a  part  of  them  who  were  pushed  forward  to  the  Sut- 
ledge,  ostensibly  to  protect  their  country  from  invasion.    It  may, 
nevertheless,  be  much  doubted  whether  the  minister  himself  gave 
implicit  credit  to  the  report.     He   had   duly  notified   to   the 
governor-general  the  accession  of  Dhulip  Singh,  and  probably  felt 
secure  that  so  long  as  his  own  unruly  countrymen  shoiild  al>stain 
fiom  committing  acts  of  aggression  on  our  territory  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear  firom  us.  In  other  quarters  the  sources  of  uneasiness 
were  multiplying.  Sawun  Mull,  it  was  said,  not  altogether,  perhaps, 
without  probabmty,  was  plotting  against  the  Ehal«i.    The  Afree* 
des  were  putting  on  a  threatening  aspect;  Dheria  Khan  distinctly 
stated  his  intentions  to  Tej  Sin^h,  Sikh  governor  west  of  the  In- 
dus, to  plunder  the  merchants  if  a  sort  of  tribute  were  not  paid 
Jiim,  while  news  was  received  that  Mahommed  Akbar,  with  an 
army  of  Afighans,  was  advancing  upon  Peshawer.    Nor  was  this 
alL     GhoUib  Singh  had  not  yet  explained  his  intentions,  and  was 
expected  daily  to  descend  from  the  hills  with  a  veteran  army  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  men,  to  claim  his  share  in  the 
direction  of  public  a&irs.    The  situation  of  the  minister  was 
eminently  critical.     Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most  threat- 
ening elements  of.  disorder  and  danger,  he  had  little  on  which  he 
ooold  place  reliance,  but  his  own  genius  and  powers  of  intiigue, 
assistea  by  the  experienced  courtier  and  consj^irator.  Pundit  Jelah 
Ram.    Ine  ability  which  Heera  Singh  exhibited  in  these  difficult 
ciicumstanoes  has  never  been  &irly  admowledged.    He  had,  how- 
ever, extraordinary  obstacles  to  surmount,  formidable  enemies  to 
contend  with,  an  mcessantly  renewing  web  of  intrigue  to  unravel^ 
endless  conspiracies  to  crush,  and  above  all,  a  licentious  and  discon- 
tented army  to  pacify  and  wheedle  into  co-operation  with  him.   Up 
to  the  present  moment,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  efi*ecting  all 
this,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  he  employed,  how- 
ever profoimd  his  treachery  or  hypocrisy,  or  however  unscru- 
pukms  his  villany,  still  the  fact  remains  undisputed,  that  Heera 
Siogh  has  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water  in  one  of  the 
most  tzouUed  seas  in  which  a  statesman  ever  floated  towards. 
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power.    Let  this  much  be  gtanted  to  him,  though  he  be  our 
enemy. 

Among  the  embarrassments  of  the  minister,  not  the  least  deli- 
cate,  perhaps,  was  the  illness  which  seized  the  youthful  mahannah, 
almoBt  immediately  after  his  accession.    Every  body  knows  with 
what  lavish  liberality,  that  which  Father  Paul  denonmiates  '  Italian       i 
physic,'  is  distributed  in  Oriental  durbars.     As  soon  as  DhuHp      :: 
Singh  fell  sick,  therefore,  his  mother,  the  Princess  Chundkoor. 
obviously  suspected  that  poison  had  been  administered  to  him,  or       i 
would  be  administered  in  the  guise  of  medicine.    She  watched,  ac     .  r 
cordingly,  with  trembling  anxiety  over  her  son,  and  though  to  al    o^  - 
appearance  the  progress  of  the  disease  could  not  otherwise  be  ai    ti- 
rested,  refused,  on  his  behalf,  all  the  potions  prescribed  for  him  b;    «r- 
his  physicians.    To  her  maternal  fears  poison  seemed  to  lurk  ii    fc- 
every  cup.    All  the  great  Sirdars  of  the  state  reasoned  with  her  L   ^  jm 
vain.   She  expected  the  first  draiight  the  maharajah  should  BwalloT  ^> 
would  be  his  last,  so  that  Heera  Singh  was  compelled  to  take  ixpoi  ^ci 
himself  the  highly  invidious  and  dangerous  task  of  forcibly  bi  ^^ 
ministering  the  prescribed  medicines  to  his  prince,  fiilly  conscioi  ^v 
that  if  death  ensued  he  should  be  universally  regarded  as  a  po 
soner.    From  this  peril,  however,  he  did  not  shrink.    He  seux: 
the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  council  an 
despite  the  protestation  of  the  pale  and  trembling  mother,  force 
the  potion  down  his  throat.    Cnundkoor's  exhibition  of  matem 
tenderness  on  this  occasion  may  excite  in  l^e  reader's  mind  a  d 
sre  to  know  something  of  her  history.     She  is  the  daughter 
Moona  Singh,  a  Zemindar  of  the  Jatoogul  tribe  of  Ghijranwall  j 
and  an  officer  in  the  Goorchera  corps,  raised  by  the  &ther  of  Rai  | 

S" '  Singh.    This  prince,  then  a  youth,  contracted  a  ficiendship  wi 
oona  Singh;  and,  afterwards,  when  firmly  seated  on  the  throi 
of  the  Punj&b,  beholding  accidentally  the  beauty  of  his  fiienc 
daughter,  or  learning  it  from  report,  became,  though  somewh 
advanced  in  years,  a  suitor  for  her  hand.    Contrary  to  custom  f 
himself  broke  the  matter  to  her  father,  who,  having  a  due  t&s^ 
for  forms,  reproved  him  for  speaking  on  the  subject '  wilJi  his  o^j 
mouth.'    Upon  this  Ranjit  employ^  a  confidential  person  to  co  [ 
municate  his  wishes.    He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  the  atta*] 
ment  of  the  maharajah  to  his  new  wife,  for  the  first  six  mcsij 
after  their  marriage,  was  the  topic  of  general  observation*    In  c 
course  it  was  announced  to  the  maharajah  that  the  ranee  was  < 
esm^,  the  news  being  accompanied  bya  request  that  some  sep 
habitation  might  be  Allotted  to  her.    This  was  duly  complied  i 
and  an  order  issued  to  Rajah  Dhjran  Singh  to  supply  the  i 
with  every  thing  she  might  require.      On  tie  birth^  of  Dhu 
Singh  the  rajah  received  further  instructions  to  take  bothf 
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mother  and  son  to  the  hills,  and  to  spare  nothing  in  making  them 
comfortable  in  evexY  respect.  The  boy  remain^  from  that  time 
nnder  the  care  of  Dhjan  Singh,  until  brought  to  Lahore  to  serve 
the  ends  of  that  wily  chief. 

Si&piGion,  when  once  thoroughly  roused,  generally  exaggerates 
the  yiiiany  of  the  persons  suspected.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  It 
was  not  poison  but  wholesome  medicine  that  Heera  Singh  admi* 
nistered  to  the  maharajah,  whose  health  was,  accordingly,  in  due 
time,  restored.  Not  so  the  health  of  the  state.  That  proceeded 
ereiy  day  £rom  bad  to  worse,  though  the  minister,  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  and  conspirators,  held  on  his  way  triumphantly.  His 
uncle  Ghol&b  had  not  yet  paid  his  threatened  visit  to  the  capital^ 
Imt  the  other  uncle,  Suchet,  who  was  present,  became  daily  more 
closely  inyested  by  a  host  of  poignant  apprdiensions.  He  well 
Icnew  the  minister  to  be  his  enemy  because  he  felt  conscious  of 
cherishing  unmiti^ted  hostility  towards  him.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  on  that  point.  He  went  seldom  to  the  durbar,  and  when 
he  did,  was  always  attended  by  a  host  of  followers,  and  armed  to 
the  teeth.  It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  this  handsome  chief,  called  Malek  Adhd  by  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Heniy  Fane's  camp,  when  he  repaired  on  great  occasions  to  court 
His  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
four.  His  dress  was  magnificent: — a  helmet,  or  skull  cap,  of 
bright  polished  steel,  inlaid  widi  gold,  and  a  deep  fionge  of  chain 
mau,  ol  the  same  material,  reaching  to  his  shoulders;  t&ee  plumes 
of  black  heron's  feathers  waving  on  his  crest,  and  three  shawls  of 
like,  white,  and  scarlet,  twisted  very  round  and  tight,  interlaced 
with  one  another  and  gathered  round  the  edge  of  uie  helmet;  on 
his  forehead  he  wore  a  chelenk  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  His  back, 
I»eastplate,  and  gauntlets  were  of  steel,  richly  embo^ed  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  worn  over  a  rich,  thick-quilted  jacket  of 
bright  yellow  silk.  With  magnificent  armlets  of  rubies  and  dia* 
monds  on  each  arm ;  a  shield  of  the  polished  hide  of  the  rhinoceros, 
embossed  and  ornamented  widi  gold,  a  jewelled  sabre  and  match* 
lock,  and  his  long  and  glossy  l^lack  b^ucd  and  moustaches,  he 
looked  the  very  bwu  ideal  of  a  Sikh  chief. 

Another  enemy  of  the  same  class  soon  discovered  himself.  This 
was  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  who,  reasoning  with  himself,  that  if 
the  minister's  own  unde  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  proceed  un- 
armed to  the  durbar,  much  less  would  it  be  safe  for  him,  against 
whom  Heera  had  equal  causes  of  enmity,  with  less  powerful  checks 
to  his  malignity;  he  always  appeared  at  court  armed  cap^-pie,  and 
attended  by  a  formidable  retmue.  When  the  minister  remon- 
fitarated,  observing  that  this  was  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
Sirdars  in  general,  Lena  Singh,  after  appearing  once  more  m 
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aimour  by  way  of  defiance,  absented  bimself  altogelher,  and  either 
Bepaiately  or  in  conjunction  with  Suchet  began  to  meditate  new 
plots.  The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  were  becoming  so  much  the 
enemies  of  the  peaceful  population,  that  the  eeneiral  wish  among 
the  industrious  classes  was  to  behold  the  Briti^  make  their  appeair- 
ance  to  put  down  their  military  tyrants.  The  minister  also  lived 
in  constant  dread  of  the  vrmj^  to  diminish  and  disperse  which, 
was  the  main  object  that  occupied  his  thoughts  day  and  night  It 
behoved  him,  however,  not  to  suffer  his  secret  to  transpire.  He 
therefore  appeared  to  be  in  much  need  of  the  troops,  filled  th^s 
with  promises,  and  took  many  active  steps  for  liie  purpose  of 
creating  the  impression  that  they  were  soon  to  be  engaged  in  ae^ 
tive  service.  The  powder  manufactories  were  put  m  operation, 
balls  were  cast,  large  quantities  of  arms  were  collected  on  various 
points,  and  the  mmister  appeared  frequently  amon^  the  troope, 
addressing  to  them  speeches,  soothing  m  part,  and  m  part  calca«* 
lated  to  exdte  apprehensions  of  an  enemy  whom  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  name.  While  these  measures  were  taken  to  amuse  the 
troops,  the  jewels  of  the  crown,  together  with  as  much  as  poo- 
able  of  its  other  moveable  treasures,  were  little  by  little  despatdied 
secretly  to  the  hills,  where  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  that 
able  and  astute  politician,  Ghol&b  of  Jumboo.  The  character  of 
this  chief  is  understood  but  very  imperfectly  yet.  At  the  critical 
moment  to  which  events  have  now  brought  us,  he  had  some 
weighty  reasons  which  deterred  him  from  immediately  making 
his  appearance  at  the  capital.  He  took  a  strange  way^  to  justify 
his  aosence.  Instead  of  sayii^  he  was  detained  bv  weighty  busi- 
ness, or  preserving  silence,  and  allowing  the  world  to  conjecture 
his  motives,  he  pretended  to  be  mad,  and  raved  with  much 
dramatic  effect  for  some  time  Meanwhile  the  administration  of 
Heera  Singh  presented  a  singular  aspect  at  Lahore.  He  took 
littie  or  no  pains  to  conciliate  public  opinion.  Shere  Singh,  when 
assassinated,  left  behind  him  a  widow,  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
jaghire  or  estate,  besides  a  lar^  amount  of  personal  property.  Of 
the  latter  she  was  immediately  deprived  by  a  creature  of  the 
minister,  who  shortly  afterwards  confiscated  the  jaghire,  leaving 
her  altogether  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  when  per* 
sons  represented  to  him  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  princess^ 
he  paiano  attention  to  them.  His  thoughts  apparently  were  ab- 
sorbed in  providing  for  his  own  personal  safety.  He  dreaded  and 
detested  the  Sikh  soldiery,  and  imprudently  suffered  it  to  i^pear 
that  he  placed  more  reliance  on  the  Hindostani  troops,  and  even 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  forming  an  A%han  body- 
guard of  five  hundred  men.  The  cdnduct  of  the  Sikh  army  justi- 
fied his  disUke  and  his  apprehensions;  fi>r  the  soldiers  tiirew  off  en* 
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turely  the  restxaints  of  discij^lme,  left  their  qtiarteiB  as  often  as  they 
pleased  without  leave  to  visit  their  friends,  or  go  whithersoever 
else  their  inclinations  prompted  them,  and  when  the  minister  re« 
monstiated  with  their  officers,  he  was  informed  that  the  men  were 
entirely  beyond  their  control.  Towards  the  industrious  classes 
of  their  coimtrymen  they  behaved  as  towards  an  enemy,  plunder* 
iBfir  the  shopkeepers  and  the  merchants,  and  boasting  while  th^ 
did  so  that  ihejr  could  place  whomsoever  they  pissed  on  the 
Guddee.  Occasionally  Heera  Singh  took  some  steps  which  he 
thought  calculated  to  mitigate  their  aversion  for  him  by  adroitly 
endeavouring  to  direct  it  against  another.  He  caused  it  to  be  re* 
ported  in  the  camp  that  the  Maharajah  Shere  Sin^h,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  had  placed  nine  lahks  of  rupees  m  the  handsi  of 
Suchet  Singh  for  the  piupose  of  dischar^g  the  arrears  of  the 
anny ;  and  added,  that  by  assaiUng  that  chief  with  violent  menaces 
they  might  succeed  in  extorting  the  money  from  him.  Partial 
soccesB  attended  this  manoeuvre.  For  if  the  minister  failed  to 
diminish  his  own  embarrassments,  he  at  least  contrived  to  render 
his  uncle  the  associate  of  his  difficulties. 

From  time  to  time,  while  these  aifidrs  were  in  progress,  news 
reached  Lahore  that  tiie  powerful  hill  chief,  Gholab  Singh,  was 
on  his  march.  A  thousand  surmises  respecting  his  intentions  were 
circolated.  Some  believed  he  meant  to  overthrow  the  minister 
and  assume  the  reins  of  government  himself;  others,  that  at  the 
head  of  his  haidy  mountaineers,  it  was  his  design  to  attack  the 
SiUi  troops  and  cut  them  to  pieces;  while  others  framed  and  cir<» 
dilated  otner  conjectures  equally  calculated  to  fill  the  public  mind 
with  alarm.  Day  after  day  messengers  preceded  his  advance, 
dec^pening  the  excitement  by  the  intelligence  they  brought.  If 
Bajah  Heera  Singh  entertained  any  particular  fears,  he  kept  them 
to  himself.  The  other  chiefs  were  obviously  under  the  influence 
of  strong  terror.  Ghol&b,  aware  probably  of  the  real  state  of 
things,  obd  not  hurry  his  movements  in  the  least.  His  designs 
were  altogether  inscrutable.  As  he  approached  the  capital  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  all  the  principal  Sirdars  went  forth  filled  with 
uncertainty  to  meet  him.  Ifothing  seems  to  have  been  discoverw 
aUe  fiom  the  manner  in  which  he  received  them.  He  entered 
the  city,  and  dearin^  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  next  day  on  the 
grand  parade,  with£ew  for  the  night.  In  what  state  of  mind 
ttie  several  competitors  for  power  passed  the  interval,  may,  with* 
out  much  difficulty,  be  conceived.  Suchet,  though  the  great  hill 
ddef  was  his  brother,  did  not  on  that  account  esroerience  the  less 
imeasiiieaB.  Nor  did  Heera  Singh  look  forward  to  the  morrow 
without  dread.  What  tended  considerablv  to  augment  their  ap« 
pveheosions  was  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  hiU  troops,  who^ 
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snllen,  haughty^  and  overbearing,  eeemed  in  conjunction  with 
their  chief  to  be  meditating  some  desperate  exploit.  They  a^sed 
on  eveiy  opportunity  to  evmce  their  dislike  and  contempt  for  the 
Sikhs,  perpetratmg  the  most  provoking  and  insolent  acts,  and  in 
the  excess  of  their  wantonness  cutting  down  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lahore,  which,  considering  the  scorching  heat  of 
Bommer  in  that  vicinity,  was  almost  to  render  it  uniimabitable. 
When  the  rajahs  and  the  other  leaders  were  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed assembled  on  the  parade,  Ghol&b  addressed  them  in  these 
words:  '  Sirdars,  I  have  served  the  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh  since 
I  was  axteen»  and  &om  that  day  to  this  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  with  honesty  and  fideli^. 
It  is  my  desire  that  the  name  of  that  ruler  shall  be  maintained  m 
this  kingdom,  and  to  effect  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  ul,  notwithstanding  the  late  disturbances,  unite  together 
and  jfaithfullv  discharge  our  duty  to  the  present  mahanuah. 
Should  jau.  think  proper  to  foUow  my  advice,  no  change  shall  be 
effected  in  the  positions  of  any  of  you;  but  those  who  may  refuse 
to  accede  to  my  proposal,  will  yet  hve  to  beg  thdr  bread  firom 
door  to  door.' 

This  sententious  and  significant  harangue  produced  a  powerfiil 
effect  both  on  the  commanders  and  on  the  troops.  All  profesBed 
the  most  unlimited  obedience  to  the  rajah,  and  the  whdie  aspect 
of  public  affairs  appeared  for  the  moment  completely  unruffled. 
Still  the  minister's  secret  projects  developed  themselves  without  in- 
termission. According  to  nis  views  there  were  too  many  chiefs  in  the 
Pnnj&b.  But  as  he  could  not  openly  proceed  to  diminish  their  num- 
ber he  had  recourse  to  the  Venetian  method  recommended  by  Fa- 
ther Paul,  whoobserves  that  itismuchbetterto  takeoff  atroublesome 
adversary  by  poison  or  secret  assassdnation,  than  to  encounter  the 
noise  and  scandal  of  a  public  execution.  The  Sirdar  considered 
most  obnoxious  was  Lena  Singh,  and  the  method  adopted  for  his 
removal  was  extremely  curious  and  characteristic.  I^  it  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  hatred  was  the  only  motive  to  this  entec^ 
prize.  There  was  another.  Lena  Singh  possessed  great  wealth, 
and  vast  and  productive  jaffhires,  some  of  them  Ijring  in  the  xidi 
plains  betweenMultfin  ana  Lahore ;  and  these,  the  minister  believed, 
in  the  actual  posture  of  afihirs,  might  prove  h^hlv  useful  to  himadf. 
Under  this  impression  he  hired  four  assassins,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  written  eng^ement  to  pay  them  large  sums  of  money  so 
soon  as  his  enemy  £ould  be  put  out  of  the  way.  It  happened, 
however,  that  intelligence  of  this  plot  reached  Lena  Sinsh,  who 
immediatdy  strengthened  his  body-guard,  and  took  such  otiier  pre- 
cautions as  he  judged  necessary  to  protect  his  life.  His  servants  and 
dependents  received  strict  orders  to  admit  no  one  into  hispreseiios^ 
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without  first  ascertaining  that  he  was  unarmed.  This  somewhat 
disoonoerted  the  wily  minister,  but  bj  no  means  induced  him  to 
desist  from  his  undertaking.  He  invited  to  a  secret  conference  the 
yonthfiil  brother-in*law  of  nis  intended  victim,  and  by  promises  of 
rich  jaghires  and  other  advantages,  subverted  his  easy  integrity, 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  ^e  murder  of  Lena  Singh.  It 
may  nere  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  which  a  native  of  Hin- 
dustan covetswith  such  passionateeagemessas  the  possesmonof  land. 
Bank,  honours,  jewels,  money,  sometimes  fail  to  purchase hisco-ope- 
xatioii  in  crimen  but  he  seldom  resists  the  prospect  of  a  jaghire.  He 
would,  in  fitct,  to  secure  it,  consent  to  do  business  with  Mephistophi- 
les.  At  least,  this  was  the  case  with  the  youth  whom  Heera  Singh 
desired  to  employ  as  his  instrument  on  tne  present  occasion,  l^e 
contract  was  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  assas- 
an,  who,  concealing  it  together  with  a  pair  of  pistols  about  his  per- 
son, proceeded  towards  the  palace  of  his  brother-in-law,  recKon- 
inff  confidently  upon  being  amnitted  imsearched.  The  honest  lad 
reuoned  however  without  his  host.  Lena's  servants  having  re- 
ceived strict  orders,  resolved  to  make  no  exceptions,  and  accord- 
ingly on  eTramfning  the  peison  of  the  young  Siraar,  discovered  the 
pistols.  He  was  immediately  disarmed,  and  dragged  before  his 
Drother-in-law,  who  not  only  reproached  him  angrily,  but  also 
adnunistered  a  sound  beating ;  upon  which,  the  young  man, 
boxsting  into  tears,  confessed  the  whole  truth,  and  in  proof  of  what 
he  had  stated,  produced  the  written  contract  with  Heera  Singh. 
It  mi^  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  such  a  contract  is 
extremely  improbable,  and  so  no  doubt  it  is.  But  as  the  most  artfiil 
and  Jesuitical  politicians  have  sometimes  perpetrated  the  most  unao 
countable  blunders,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  Heera 
Singh  mav  have  thus  committed  himself. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Maharajah  Dhulip  Singh  was  a 
child  of  six  years  old.  His  habits,  manners  and  amusements  were 
suitable  to  ms  ace.  He  was  paraded  about,  indeed,  as  a  state  pup- 
pet, ooriDunded  by  scheming  and  profligate  politiciaas,  and  hable 
at  any  moment  to  be  made  away  with  to  further  any  temporary 
interest  of  liieirs.  From  several  circumstances  which  have  trans- 
pired he  would  seem  to  be  in  himself  an  interesting  child.  One 
day  he  observed,  in  durbar,  that  the  elephant  on  which  he  rode 
waa  growing  thin  and  that  he  desired  to  have  something  to  fittten 
him;  upon  which  the  munificent  minister  ordered  that  a  rupee's 
wordi  of  sweetmeats  should  be  given  to  the  animal  I  The  little 
CeUow  was  often  fond  of  being  charitable,  and  occamonally  distri- 
buted five  or  six  hundred  rupees  among ^epoor,  scattering  eilyer 
and  copper  coins  by  handfiils.  Sometimes,  however,  the  iirchin's 
amuaements  were  not  quite  so  innocent;  for  elephants,  excited  by 
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lage,  were  made  to  figbt  in  Us  presence,  on  beholding  which  he 
expressed  himself  mueti  gratified.  He  hais  a  body-guara  composed 
of  children  of  about  his  own  age,  who,  when  he  proceeds  to  view 
the  troops  or  take  the  air,  accompany  him,  scampering  hither  and 
thither,  now  before,  now  behind,  ana  indulging  m  all  those  frolica 
which  are  natural  to  children.  The  little  maharajah,  on  one  occa- 
sion, was  so  highly  delighted  with  these  infant  troops  that  he 
earnestly  requested  the  nunister  to  make  them  some  present,  upon 
which  a  number  of  the  confiscated  horses  of  the  Smdanwallahs^ 
Ajeet  and  Uttur  Singh,  with  other  branches  of  their  family,  whose 
jaghires  lay  near  the  noly  city  of  Amritsir,  were  given  them.  But 
Chundkoor,  the  mother  of  the  prince,  has  never  been  lulled  into 
a  fatal  security  by  these  smiling  appearances.  Filled  with  anxiety 
and  suspicion,  she  watches  incessantly  over  her  child.  Nor  is  afiec- 
tion  the  only  quality  for  which  she  is  distinguished.  She  obviously 
possesses  a  superior  understanding  and  extreme  firmness  of  cha- 
racter. From  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  it  appears  to  have 
been  her  desire  to  escape,  with  the  youthful  maharajah,  firom  La- 
hore, and  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  Company^s  territories. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  this  movement,  affecting  to  be  imder  the 
influence  of  a  superstitious  presentiment,  she  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  ruling  Sirdars  to  remove  her  son  to  Am* 
ritsir,  observing  that  destiny  seemed  to  have  decreed  that  no  Sikh 
prince  should  reign  at  Lahore.  Both  Ghol&b  and  Suchet  endea- 
voured by  argument  and  ridicule  to  quiet  these  fears,  but  without 
success.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  former,  quitting  the  council, 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  the  maharajah  alone,  Chundkoor  ob- 
viously apprehended  tnat  he  was  come  to  bring  the  tragedy  to  a 
conclusion;  or,  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating  some  act 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of  herself  and  her  son* 
Ghol&b  expressed  his  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  the  maha- 
raiah,  at  first  without  explaining  for  what  purpose,  but  afterwards, 
when  informed  that  he  was  a^eep  and  could  not  be  waked,  he 
observed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  his  signature 
(seal)  was  required  to  an  instrument  constituting  Heera  Siogli 
minister  of  the  Ehalsa.  The  mother's  first  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement was  admirable.  She  said,  if  roused  firom  his  sleep  he 
would  begin  crying  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pacify  nim. 
Being  further  urged,  she  expressed  her  mind  fireely,  and  remarked 
that  hex  son  was  not  of  an  age  to  ngn  such  instruments,  but  that 
when  time  should  have  ripen^  his  understanding  he  might  chooee 
his  own  minister.  This  resolution  of  hers  no  representations  of 
the  hill  chief  could  shake;  so  that,  annoyed  and  baffled,  he  re- 
turned to  the  council,  which|  when  it  broke  up,  the  minister 
quitted  in  great  dudgeon. 
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It  seemed  to  most  pexsonsihat  some  unusual  project  was  now  in 
Agitation.  The  Ranee  felt  that  she  and  Iter  son  were  sur- 
xounded  by  enemies,  and  stood  in  fact  on  the  edge  of  a  piedpice, 
down  which  the  slightest  accident  might  precipitate  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  she  seems  to  have  come  to  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  her  brother  Jowahir  Sin^h,  though  ostensibly  they  were 
not  to  act  in  concert.  Their  scheme  was  desperate  and  full  of 
danger.  Jowahir  Singh  came  to  the  palace  of  the  maharajah, 
and  feigning  an  anxiety  to  amuse  him,  contrived,  apparently 
against  the  wish  of  the  Ranee,  to  take  him  out  somewhat  late  in 
the  evening.  Traversinjg  the  city  rapidly  he  passed  the  eates  and 
proceeded  across  the  plam  towards  the  camp.  He  went  nrst  to  the 
quarters  of  a  regiment  imder  Greneral  Avitabile,  where  the  Sipahia 
on  guard  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  hi^hness's  visiting  the 
lines  at  so  late  an  hour.  To  this  Jowahir  rephed  that  the  minister 
having  laid  a  plot  for  murdering  the  maharajah,  he  had  managed 
to  prevent  the  execudon  of  suw  a  deed,  and  had  now  brought 
him  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  army.  The  officers  of  the 
regiment  were  summoned  forthwith,  and  having  themselves  ques- 
tioned Jowahir  Sinffh,  he,  in  addition  to  his  former  statement,  in- 
formed them  that  Heera  was  anxious  to  make  way  for  another  son 
of  Ranjit  Sin^h,  and  implored  them  to  take  the  young  prince  under 
their  protection.  He  terminated  his  disclosures  by  saying  that 
whatever  was  resolved  on  must  be  done  quickly,  for  if  time  were 
allowed  the  Sirdars  in  the  city  to  deliberate,  the  hopes  of  the  troops 
would  be  frustrated.  The  officers  requested  the  maharajah  to 
descend  from  the  elephant,  led  him  into  a  tent,  and  having  no  con- 
fidence in  the  assertion  of  Jowahir  Singh,  sent  a  message  secretly 
to  the  minister  to  apprise  him  of  what  had  happened.  Meanwhile 
the  unde  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  tent  with  his  nephew, 
bat  was  confined  m  another  place,  where  a  ^;uard  was  stationed 
over  him.  Rajah  Heera  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  message 
be  received,  and  sent  back  the  bearer  thereof  to  the  officers,  de- 
nouncing Jowahir  Singh  as  a  ro^e  and  a  liar,  and  desiring  ihem 
to  keep  nim  safe  and  send  him  m  a  prisoner;  also  to  escort  the 
maharajah  to  his  palace  with  due  honour.  He  then  posted  troops 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and 
on  no  account  opened  without  an  order  from  himseK  He 
placed  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  front  of  his  own  house,  apprehen- 
eive  of  an  attack  on  his  person.  The  whole  town  was  alive  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  officers  had  no  sooner  received  Heera  Singh's 
answer  thfui  they  sent  o£f  Jowahir  Singh  imder  a  ^ard,  but  kept 
the  maharajah  in  the  large  dome  injured  by  lightnmg,  surrounded 

aAvitabife*s  troops,  not  knowing  exactly  how  far  they  might  trust 
lera  Singh.    The  maharajah  had  not  been  long  alone  before  he 
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desired  to  see  his  unde,  and  cm  heoruig  that  he  was  not  there  began 
to  ciy.  On  Jowahir  Singh  appearing  before  the  angry  and  vin- 
dictive  minister  he  ordered  him  to  be  heavily  ironed,  together  with 
his  brother  and  the  o&cera  of  his  palace;  and  on  learning  the  ma- 
harajah's  anxiety  to  see  his  unde,  sent  some  of  the  female  attsid- 
ants  to  wait  on  him.  Next  morning,  accompanied  by  his  friends 
and  an  escort  of  hill  suwars,  he  proceeded  to  the  cantonments,  and 
having  fdaced  the  maharajah  on  the  elephant  beade  himself,  re- 
turned to  the  dty  by  the  Delhi  ^te. 

The  picture  of  these  extraordmary  movements,  all  of  them  of  a 
revolutionuy  character,  can  be  only  r»idered  interesting  by  minute 
touches.  We  are  describinga  very  peculiar  state  of  sodety^,  every 
change  in  which  is  fraught  with  instructbn,  but  derives  its  diief 
importance  fiom  its  beanng  upon  our  own  position  in  India. 
Every  step  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the  Funjib  postpones  or  hastens 
the  perioa  of  our  interference,  and  therefore  cannot  be  viewed  by 
us  with  indifference.  We  should  otherwise  be  £Eur  i&om  indul^ng 
in  these  elaborate  details,  which  can  only  in  particular  circum- 
stances have  a  political  signification.  It  has  already  been  Beeai  that 
Ghundkoor,  the  mother  of  the  maharajah,  is  a  woman  of  no  ordi- 
nary abilities.  At  an  interview  which  took  place  betweenher  and 
Ghol&b  Singh,  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, she  exerted  those  abilities  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  her  brother, 
and  combated  so  adroitly  the  arguments  and  objections  of  the  hill 
chief,  that,  backed  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  sirdars,  she 
at  length  succeeded.  Suchet  Singh  seized  upon  this  occasion  for 
giving  vent  to  his  hatred  of  the  minister.  Instead  of  employing 
argument  or  entreaty  he  seemed  determined  to  refer  the  whole  to 
force,  and  in  open  durbar  threatened  to  cut  him  down  if  he  refosed 
to  liberate  his  prisoner.  Ghol&b^  throughout  these  transactioiis, 
played  the  part  of  a  peace-maker.  Now  he  soothed  the  irritated 
leeungs  of  his  brother,  and  now  he  sought  to  appease  his  nephew'^s 
resentment.  With  both  his  eloquence  had  much  weight,  his  cha- 
racter more,  and  at  length,  after  numerous  attempts,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  Suchet  Singh  to  withdraw  his  troops  fix>m  the 
capital,  and  retire  towards  Ramnuggur.  The  speculations  to  which 
these  movements  gave  birth  were  extremdy  wild  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sutledge,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  the  three  great 
r^ahs  were  dealing  hypocritically  with  the  tUialsa,  with  the  design 
of  robbing  the  state  ol  ail  its  treasures,  and  afterwards  of  abandon- 
ing Lahore,  to  set  up  a  rival  government  in  the  hills.  These 
suspidons  were  invested  with  some  degree  of  probability  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Jumboo  family  did  not  belong  to  the  Sikh  sect,  but 
were  of  the  Brahminiffll  persuasion,  together  with  a  majority  of 
their  subjects.    There  was,  therefore,  between  them  and  the  army 
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and  pe<^  of  the  Ehalaa  a  Btroxig  sec^nan  halved,  w 
eachpartf  extremely  well  dispoeed  to  maHgn  and  misrepresent  the 
other.  As  was  to  be  ezpectedi  society  became  daily  more  and 
more  disQrsanised.  Li  one  part  of  the  coun^  the  soldiers  were 
depressed  by  ill  omens,  and  therefore  disaffected  towards  the 
government.  Elsewhere  they  based  their  discontent  on  the  irre- 
golazity  with  which  their  pay  was  dealt  out  to  them,  and  in 
die  capital  a  hundred  causes  concurred  to  enrage  them  against 
the  mmister.  On  one  occasion  they  proceeded  with  lighted 
matches  towards  his  house,  and  were  only  by  accident  pre* 
Tented  fiom  accomplishing  their  plan  of  vengeance.  The  feel- 
ing of  dislike  was  propagated  rapidly  throughout  the  whole 
Suh  population,  who  reoeiyed  joyfidly  every  rumour  that 
made  against  Heera  Singh.  At  an  obscure  villi^,  some  dis- 
tance fiom  the  capital,  a  strange  character  made  his  appearance, 
affecting  to  be  devoutly  inspired,  and  urging  in  proof  of  it  a 
miracle  which  he  pretended  to  have  wrought.  Out  of  his  fore- 
head  sprang  an  ear  of  wheat  which  grew  and  ripened  on  that 
strange  soij^  and  he  had  besides  a  purse,  which,  like  that  of 
Fortunatus,  was  unceasingly  supplied  with  gold.  A  rabble  of 
Siklis  soon  fathered  round  him,  and  his  appearance  was  under- 
stood to  bode  no  good  to  the  government.  The  orders  which 
HeeraSin^h  gave  respectine  thisequivocalpersonage,  whenaknow- 
ledge  of  his  acts  had  been  forced  upon  him,  were  those  of  an  able 
statesman.  Should  he  prove  to  be  a  divinely-inspired  person,  he 
directed  him  to  be  treated  with  all  due  respect;  *but  if  an  im- 
postor, he  was  to  be  seized  and  brought  before  him. 

These  elements  of  discord  and  confudon  multiplying  on  all 
sides,  inspired  the  peaceable  and  industrious  classes  with  dismay. 
They  could  discover  no  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  state,  respect- 
ing whidi  they  mi^ht  at  length  have  become  indifferent  had  they 
not  been  suifererBby  every  vicissitude.  Earnestly,  therefore,  did 
they  look  for  British  interference,  and  if  that  boon  were  denied 
thm  they  were  even  prepared  to  hail  the  invadon  of  the  country 
by  Dost  Mohammed  A^n,  being  ready  to  submit  to  any  prince 
or  any  government  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  internal  tranquillity 
and  something  like  security  to  life  and  property.  But  their  cup 
was  not  yet  ralL  Other  revolutions  were  m  store  for  them,  and 
probably  still  are,  for  the  state  of  the  Punj&b  must  go  on  £rom 
bad  to  worse  till  the  Company  finds  itself  compelled  to  interfere 
in  order  to  prevent  the  relapsmg  of  all  that  part  of  the  country 
into  utter  barbarism. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  events  above  related, 
the  Sikh  troops,  by  threats  and  tumults,  compelled  the  public  en- 
thronement 01  the  maharajah,  shortly  after  which  two  new  com- 
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petitois  for  the  sapieme  power  appeared  in  the  persoDS  of  Kask- 
meera  and  Peahoia,  illegitimate  sons,  it  was  saidt  of  Ranjit  Singlu 
The  latter  of  these  duels,  while  governor  of  Attock  in  1839*  dia- 
played  extremely  hostile  feelings  towards  the  British,  and  Kadi- 
meera  Singh  likewise  in  past  years  cherished  similar  feelings. 
Now,  however,  their, enmity  was  concentrated  against  Heera 
Singh,  through  whose  machinations  it  was  reported  tneir  jaghires 
had  been  connscated.  An  attempt  also,  it  is  thought,  was  made  to 
seize  their  persons,  but  they  escaped  to  Sialkote,  a  lu'ge  town  towards 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  fort  of  which  they  garrisoned  with  their 
friends,  while  efforts  were  made  in  their  favour  throughout  the 
Punjab.  Even  the  troops  in  the  capital,  obviously  in  their  affec- 
tions, sided  with  them,  and  at  lengtn  made,  on  their  behalf,  pro- 
positions to  Heera  Siugh  which  he  could  not  accept  without 
descending  to  a  far  lower  level  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
occupy.  Probably,  indeed,  he  would  have  found  it  diiEcult  to 
preserve  his  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  parried  with  infinite 
skill  the  blow  aimed  at  his  authority,  distributed  large  donations 
of  money,  with  still  more  lavish  promises,  and  made  whatever 
preparations  were  in  his  power  to  meet  the  gathering  storm.  One 
of  iiis  uncles,  Suchet  oingh,  secretly  supported,  he  could  nbt 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  princes,  whose  forces  rapidly 
increased.  Sialkote  is  a  large  town,  or  rather  city,  about  eighty 
miles  north-east  of  Lahore.  The  pettah,  or  town,  though  extensive 
and  populous,  is  not  defended  by  walls,  but  there  is  a  citadel^ 
apparently  of  *  considerable  antiqmty,  which  overlooks  and  com- 
mands the  whole.  Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  this  fortress 
the  two  princes  were  assisted  in  their  design  oy  one  of  those  events 
which  rarely  occur  save  in  romance:  they  discovered  a  large  hid- 
den treasure,  collected,  perhaps,  for  a  difierent  purpose  by  some  of 
the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  place.  The  coins  appear  to  have  been 
silver,  equal  m  weight  to  three  rupees  and  a  half.  But  the 
princes,  through  generosity  or  carelessness,  issued  them  to  the 
troops  as  three  rupees,  which  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  multi- 
plying their  forces,  though  the  principal  gain  is  said  to  nave  ac- 
crued to  the  bankers.  Soldiers  nocked  from  all  parts  to  Sialkote. 
Amonff  these  were  the  Ramgolbattahon,  which,havingmutinied  for 
lack  of  pay  at  Peshawer,  had  marched  through  the  whole  Punjiib 
to  Lahore,  none  daring  to  attack  them ;  and,  after  filling  the  ca- 
pital with  dismay,  proceeded  to  join  the  insurgent  princes  in 
the  north.  These  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  We  have 
already  observed  that  Suchet  Sin^h  secretly  supported  the  cause 
of  Eammeeraand  Peshora,  while  his  brother  Ghomb,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhered  to  the  minister,  and  despatched  a  considerable  force 
to  lay  siege  to  Sialkote.    The  struggle  that  ensued  was  diversifiicd 
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by  nmneroos  incidents^  among  which  the  most  remarkable,  per* 
hapSy  was  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  Nagas  proceeding  on  pil* 
gnmage  to  Haiidwara,  who  observed  that  the  act  of  aiding  the 
eons  of  Ranjit  Singh  was  equal  in  virtue  to  bathing  in  the  sacred 
liver.  A  falrir,  too,  remarkable  for  his  sanctity,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  fort  to  encourage  the  besieged  by  his  predictions. 
Supernatural  events  were,  likewise,  believ^  to  have  occurred,  all 
prognosticating  success  to  the  sons  of  Ranjit  Sin^h ;  a  wanior, 
mounted  on  a  green  horse,  was  beheld  by  uie  gamson,  riding  to 
and  fro  for  hours  together  on  the  ramparts,  and  a  singu&rly 
brilliant  meteor,  resembling  the  fidse  dawn  of  the  Persians,  was 
beheld  during  the  night  in  the  east,  and  mistaken  for  the  wns 
sun.  Encouraged  by  these  omens,  the  armjr  of  the  besi^ed 
swelled  rapidlv,  while  the  hill  chief  and  the  minister  continu^y 
poured  fresh  forces  into  their  camp,  llie  whole  Funj&b  was  big 
with  expectation,  and  along  the  entire  line  of  our  own  frontier, 
every  body  looked  with  anxiety  towards  Sialkote.  At  Lahore, 
circumstances  became  every  day  more  and  more  menacing  to  the 
minister.  The  soldiers,  exasperated  and  alienated  by  his  policy, 
uttered  perpetual  threats  of  revenge,  observing  that,  sooner  or  later, 
they  would  inevitably  punish  him;  and  that,  should  he  endeavour 
to  escape  their  hands  by  drowning  himself,  they  would  drag  him 
from  the  river  to  inflict  a  more  lingering  death  I  At  other  times, 
ihe  troops  gave  out,  that  as  soon  as  the  ^airs  of  Sialkote  had  been 
settled,  they  must  proceed  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  Koh-i^ 
ntbr,  or  mountain  of  light,  ihe  VEUuable  bracelets,  the  fifteen  chairs  of 
state,  each  worih  0%*  thousand  rupees,  the  manv  hundred  gold  and 
silver  saddles,  hundreds  of  pearl  necklaces,  the  laxhs  of  gold  mohurs, 
and  the  immense  number  of  shawls,  with  other  valuables,  which 
Bajah  Heera  Singh  had  presumed  to  remove  from  the  Toshehkhana 
and  taken  to  Jumboo.  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  threats. 
A  secret  n^otiation  was  opened  between  the  principal  officers  of 
die  army  and  Rajah  Suchet  Sinffh,  who  was  assur^  that  if  he 
would  descend  from  the  hills,  ana  suddenljr  make  his  appearance 
at  the  capital,  the  troopa  would  all  rise  in  his  favour,  and  procure 
for  him  the  post  of  Wezeer,  which,  by  a  written  engagement, 
si^ed  by  the  mother  of  the  young  maharajah,  had  been  pro-* 
mised  him  after  the  death  of  Shere  Singh.  This  circumstance, 
which  only  transpired  accidentally,  explains  the  unam)easable 
hostility  between  the  uncle  and  nephew.  Suchet,  connding  ia 
the  promises  of  the  army,  left  his  mountain  hold,  attended  by  a 
small  body  of  foUowers,  not  exceeding,  according  to  some  reports, 
five  hundred  men.  This  affair,  however,  was  not  conducted  so 
clandestinely  as  to  escape  Heera  Singh's  knowledge.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  counterplot  his  uncle,  and  distributed 
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ixmnense  sums  of  mone  j  ihrough  the  cam]^,  conjunng  both  offi- 
cers and  men  to  stand  by  him,  and  promising,  should  they  prove 
fidthful  at  this  perilous  moment,  to  giant  them  whatever  gifts  or 
fiiToais  they  should  ask.  Professions  of  loyalty  were,  of  course, 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men.  But  the  minis- 
ter placed  so  little  reliance  on  their  fidelity,  that  he  was  filled  with 
alarm  and  apprehension,  and  remained  awake  all  night,  conferring 
with  his  fiiends,  or  making  preparations  to  repel  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  on  him.  Meanwhile,  Suchet  Smgh  arrived  at  the 
cantonment,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  officers  of  several  bat- 
talions. These  informed  him  that  he  had  come  two  days  too  late, 
that  the  soldiers  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  minister,  and  that  there 
was  now  no  moving  them  from  their  purpose.  They  counselled 
him,  therefore,  to  return  with  all  speea  to  the  hiDs  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  his  nephew,  who  would,  doubtless^  pursue  him  with 
the  most  relentless  mry. 

Finding  all  representation  and  entreaties  useless,  Suchet  Sin^ 
observed  that,  aitiiough  they  had  deluded  and  betrayed  him,  ne 
would  still  fight  the  oikhs  with  those  few  among  his  followers 
who  might  remain  faithfiil.  Even  to  these,  however,  he  gave  the 
option  to  go  or  remain  as  they  pleased,  upon  which,  it  is  said,  one 
half  of  his  small  band  at  once  deserted  their  chief.  With  the  re- 
mainder he  retreated  slowly  towards  the  old  gardens  of  the  Shac 
limar.  Heera  Sins^h,  well  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  now 
wentforthinpuismtof  his  uncle  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  park  of  artillery.  Suchet,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, nught  certainly  have  effected  his  escape,  but  perpetual  di^ 
appointment  appears  to  have  rendered  him  weary  of  life.  He 
threw  himself,  therefore,  into  an  old  mosque,  upon  the  crumbling 
waDs  of  which  Heera's  artillery  immediately  began  to  play.  The 
balls  fell  like  hail  upon  the  dome  and  minarets.  The  cannonading 
continued  for  upwwls  of  an  hour,  and  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
capital,  where  tne  utmost  anxiety  necessarily  prevailed.  Suchet, 
oraerving,  probabl]^,  that  the  building  was  about  to  &11  in  and 
bury  them  m  its  ruins,  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  surrounded  by 
his  followers,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Sikn 
ranks.  He  killed  numbers  with  his  own  hand,  and  his  minister, 
an  atidetic  and  powerfiil  man,  did  still  more  execution;  but,  at 
length,  overpowered  by  nimibers  both  fell  Most  of  tiieir  fol- 
lowers also  shared  their  fate,  and  Heera  Singh  was  left  master  of 
the  field. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  a  powerful  rival,  it  next  behoved 
him,  as  mr  as  possible,  to  conciliate  pubUc  opinion.  He,  there- 
fore, affected  to  be  deeply  grieved  by  what  had  taken  place,  and 
when  the  body  of  his  unde  was  brought  before  him,  he  actually 
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shed  tears,  how  genuine  let  those  judge  who  know  how  pene* 
Teringly  he  had  hunted  him  down  while  living.  A  laige  quan,^ 
tity  of  sandal  wood  was  then  sent  for  firom  Lahoie>  and  the 
1)oay  of  the  lajah  and  his  wezeer  were  burned  with  due  solemnity, 
according  to  the  Hindu  rites.  On  the  character  of  Suehet  Sin^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  remarks.  He  was  a  very  braye, 
handsome,  and  gallant  soldier,  of  the  Bhraminioal  fidth,  and  of 
Bajpoot  origin.  Throughout  life  he  appears  to  have  cheiiahed  a 
strong  hatred  of  the  British,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  agency, 
it  was  said,  that  the  dangerous  mutiny  of  last  spring,  in  the  B^« 
flal  army,  was  excited  atferozepore.  An  immense  sum,  amount* 
mgx  according  to  report,  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  remamed  in  the  hands  of  his  creatures  at  that  city, 
after  the  Sipahis  of  several  regiments  had  been  already  corrupted* 
This  £ict,  however,  cannot  bhnd  us  to  the  many  bzilliant  qualitiefl 
of  the  r^ah,  who  seems,  in  manjrrespects  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  estmiaJ3le  chiefs  in  the  Funj&b.  One  only  now  remained  of 
those  three  celebrated  brothers  whom  Rai\jit  Singh  had  raised 
ahnost  firom  nothing  to  so  great  a  h^ht  of  power  that  he  himself 
lived  in  constant  curead  of  them.  *£>  deliver  himself  firom  this 
fear  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  watching  his  opportunity  to  cut 
them  all  off,  but  would  not  dare  to  attempt  the  enteipiise  in  de- 
tail lest  the  survivors  should  get  up  a  rebellion  which  it  might  be 
l)eyond  his  power  to  quelL  He,  therefore,  sought  every  possible  op* 
portunity  tobringthe  three  brothers  together  tnathemight  despatch 
them  at  once.  But  they,  suspecting  his  intentions,  were  careM 
never  to  appear  in  his  presence  all  at  a  time.  They  out-mancBuvred 
and  out-hved  him,  and  amply  revenged  themselves  by  extenni* 
sating  his  whole  race;  for  the  present  Maharajah  Dhulip  Singh 
has  no  real  pretensions  to  be  called  the  son  of  Banjit. 

The  ^emus  or  ^ood  fortune  of  Heera  Singh  now  appeared  to 
he  steadily  removmg  the  sources  of  danger  and  confusion  fix)m 
around  his  power.  No  sooner  had  he  quelled  the  rising  of  Suehet 
than  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Sialkote,  the  entire  dispersion  of 
the  rebel  forces,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  princes,  who,  having 
placed  theb  wives  and  famihes  in  safety  in  a  niU  fortress,  had  de- 
parted no  one  knew  whither.  His  serenity,  however,  was  for  a 
moment  disturbed  by  the  receipt  of  letters  firam  Gholab  Singh, 
who,  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  £ite  of  his  brother,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  minister  to  regard  whatever  he  mi^ht  do  as  a  firolic, 
and  on  no  account  to  proceed  seriously  against  him.  When  news 
of  the  catastrophe  reached  the  hills,  the  indignation  of  Suchet'a 
ianuly  and  dependents  knew  no  bounds.  Ninety-five  women  im- 
molated themselves,  while  the  principal  wife  abstained  from  the 
lite  of  suttee  for  the  express  purpose,  as  she  affirmed,  of  taking  ven 
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geance  on  the  murdereTs  of  her  hnsband,  that  she  mi^ht  be  ao 
Gompanied  by  crowds  of  their  female  relatives  to  the  other  world. 
^Ehe  Sipahis  of  the  chief  likewise  took  an  oath  never  to  eat  with 
their  riffht  hand  till  thej  had  avenged  his  death. .  Ghol&b,  a  mux 
eztraorainaiy  in  all  his  proceedings,  appeared  rather  sorrowful  than 
angry,  and  wrote  to  his*  nephew  not  to  hasten  the  sending  of  Sa- 
chet's ashes  to  the  Ganges,  since  his  own  life  was  probably  drawii^ 
to  a  close  and  then  he  could  forward  the  ashes  of  botb  together,  ti 
was  at  this  time  generally  believed  that  most  of  the  crimes  of  Heera 
Singh  were  peipetratea  by  the  advice  of  the  Pundit  Misr  Jelah, 
for  which  reason  the  anger  of  Oholftb  was  directed  chiefly  i^ainst 
this  man,  whom  he  vowed  to  put  to  death,  with  every  member  of 
his  family,  after  which  he  would  not  leave  one  stone  of  their 
dwellings  on  another.  These  menaces  being  faithfully  reported  to 
Heera  Singh,  disturbed  him  considerably,  for  he  knew  well  that  if 
the  pundit  had  counselled,  it  was  he  himself  that  had  perpetrated 
the  mischief.  A  request  made  at  this  time  by  the  maharanee  aug- 
mented his  perplexity.  She  desired  permission  to  proceed,  with  her 
son,  to  bawe  during  the  festival  of  the  Baisaki  at  Amritsir  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  custom  of  her  illustrious  husband,  Ran- 
J'*t  Singh.  The  minister  consulted  his  counsellor  the  Pimdit  Misr 
elah,  who,  having  apparently  obtained  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on,  replied,  that  as  the  Gooroo  Wyar  Singh,  together  with 
the  rrinces  Kashmeera  and  Peshora  would,  doubtless,  be  at  the 
holy  city  during  the  festival,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  allow 
ihe  maharajah  to  join  them.  In  reply,  therefore,  Heera  told  the 
maharanee  that  important  business  of  state  would  not  permit  him 
to  quit  the  capital,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  sove- 
reign to  go  unattended  by  his  minister. 

Events  were  now  hastening  towards  a  new  catastrophe,  more 
tenibleandsanguinarythananythathad  preceded.  It  will  probably 
have  been  remarked  that  Lena  Singh  Majiteeah,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  powerful  chiefs  in  tke  Punj&b,  performed  no  part 
in  any  of  the  late  troubles.  Profoundly  disaflected  towards  the 
government,  he  had  proceeded  on  pilgrmiage  to  Haridwaia,  and 
openly  expressed  his  intention  of  not  returning  to  the  capital. 
Understanding  what  this  declaration  meant,  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed Sipahis  flocked  around  him,  so  that  he  was  dbordy  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  men.  Another  chief  who  had  been  lost 
sight  of  for  some  time  now  also  msAe  his  appearance.  This  was 
Ittur  Singh  Sindanwallah,  the  principal  representative  of  a  dis- 
tmguished  fiimily,  of  which  Ajeet  Singh  had  formerly  been  the 
head.  But  upon  his  fall,  after  the  murder  of  Shere  Singh,  i^ 
male  members  had  all  been  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  who  acddentially  escaped.  Hatred  of  the  minister,  conunon 
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io  both,  now  bxouffht  together  Lena  and  Ittur  Singh,  the  former 
deflcencting  from  the  hilb  to  visit  the  latter  at  the  holy  city  dT 
ThanesBS  near  KemfiL 

French  politicians,  who  bestow  some  little  attention  on  the 
a£birs  of  the  East,  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  Ittur  Singh 
gradually  collected  a  force  in  the  British  territories  with  the 
connivance  of  the  governor-general.  As  it  was  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  who  tl^jen  held  that  office,  we  can  veiy  readily  believe 
lliat  had  it  a^p^red  likely  to  further  any  of  his  views,  ne  would 
bave  perpetrated  this  or  any  other  act  of  perfidy.  But  even 
against  his  lordship,  little  as  we  love  him,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
prefer  unfounded  accusations ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  French  a^nt  of  M.  Gruizot  has  nothing  to  support  him  but 
bis  ovm  positive  assertions,  which,  as  it  happens,  are  inconsistent 
widi  the  &cts  of  the  case.  The  force  with  which  Ittur  Sinffh 
crossed  the  Sutled^e,  consisted  of  seven  bundred  horse,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  retmue  of  Lena  Six^h,  not  one  man  of  which  was 
probably  raised  in  British  India.  With  this  small  body,  Ittur 
Singh,  once  in  the  Punj&b,  moved  rapidly  northwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efiecting  a  junction  with  other  forces  then  prepanng, 
under  different  chiefr  to  attack  the  minister. 

The  great  bathing  ceremony  at  Amritsir  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  During  its  continuance  the  Sikhs  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  repair  to  the  holy  city,  some  through  devotion,  but 
more  for  purposes  of  political  intrigue.  Among  the  visiters  who 
thronged  thither  on  tne  present  occasion,  was  tne  Gooroo  Wyax 
Singh,  who  for  reasons  unknown^  was  inimical  to  the  minister, 
and  immediately  began  to  surround  himself  with  multitudes  of 
disaffected  persons.  His  sacred  character  it  was  supposed  would 
protect,  not  only  himself,  but  all  those  who  took  shelter  under  his 
aanctity  from  danger.  Among  these  were  Kashmeera  and  Peshora 
Singh.  After  the  festival  was  concluded,  the  Gooroo  marched 
forth  from  the  holy  city  with  his  followers,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  Beeah,  a  lar^  tributary  of  the  Sutledge,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Ittur  Singh  with  his  seven  hundred  horse,  after 
wbich  their  united  forces  amoimted  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

On  this  occasion  Heera  Sin^  displayed  his  wonted  ability* 
Calling  together  the  principal  Sirdars  and  officers  of  the  army 
(May  3),  he  gave  diem  a  brief  exposition  of  the  whole  state  of 
afiairs,  artfuify  feigning  to  believe  that  Ittur  Singh  had  crossed 
the  Sutledge  under  the  order  of  the  British,  c^d  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  secret  contract  to  share  with  them  the  revenues  of 
the  Punj&b.  To  create  the  belief  that  he  spoke  upon  exact  in- 
fonnation,  he  described  the  very  terms  of  the  a^ement.  ^  The 
.Ei^liah,  he  said,  were  to  receive  for  their  share  six  annas  in  the 
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rupee.  He  then  inquired  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  army 
was  to  be  paid,  and  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  brave 
officers  whom  he  now  addressed.  At  their  own  request  he  gave 
them  a  night  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  5  th,  found  little  difficulty  in  despatching  a  power* 
fill  army  against  the  insurgents,  who  were  now  regarded  by  the 
Sikhs  in  the  light  of  foreign  invaders.  There  was  still  indeed 
one  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  The  Sikhs  regard  their  Gooroos,  or 
spiritual  guides,  with  extreme  reverence,  and  experience  the 
greatest  nossible  reluctance  to  shed  their  blood.  Heera,  however, 
with  ready  ingenuity,  inquired  of  them  whether^  if  the  most  sacred 
of  all  animals,  the  cow,  were  to  become  fiirious  and  attempt  to  gore 
them,  they  would  not  without  hesitation  put  it  to  death,  *  and 
if  so,'  said  he,  '  will  you  exhibit  more  reluctance  to  kill  a 
Gooroo  when  he  has  grown  mad  and  consents  to  invade  your 
coimtry  at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  state?  The  soldiers  saw  at 
once  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  marched  cheerfiiUy  against 
the  insurgents,  under  the  command  of  Laba  Singh.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day  they  came  up  with  the  army  of 
the  princes  near  the  vilLige  of  NClrungabad,  and  endeavoured  at 
once  to  bring  on  an  action.  There  was  a  very  great  disproportian, 
however,  in  the  two  armies,  that  of  Ittur  Singh  and  the  princes 
not  much  exceeding  six  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  minister 
cannot  have  fallen  short  of  fortnr  thousand,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  msurgents,  not  wishing  to  come  to 
an  engagement,  retreated  and  took  up  a  strong  position  for  the 
night.  I)oubt  and  distrust  already  began  to  appear  among  th^n. 
The  chiefi  had  been  led  to  expect  that  immemately  on  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  country  numbers  of  regiments  would  come  over 
to  them.  But  no  signs  of  disaffection  now  appeared,  and  it  seemed 
obvious  that  they  would  have  to  rely  solely  on  their  own  strength. 
Peshora  Singh,  according  to  some  accounts,  reviewing  dispaa- 
sionately  the  state  of  affairs,  or  more  probably  yielding  to  the 
weakness  of  his  own  character,  deserted  his  brother  and  his 
^ends,  and  escaping  secretly  to  Lahore,  threw  himself  at  the 
minister's  feet.  He  was  received  with  smiles  and  apparent  wel- 
come, and  had  a  valuable  jaghire  bestowed  on  him.  Meanwhile 
the  armies  remained  each  in  its  position,  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  morrow.  With  the  dawn  the  cannonading  le^commenced. 
The  numerous,  heavy,  well-served  artillery  of  Ldba  Singh  swqit 
the  field  in  all  directions,  and  caused  prodigious  havocx  among 
the  enemy.  It  was  presently  reported  that  the  Gooroo  had  been 
dangerously  woimded  by  a  cannon-ball;  and  the  intelligence,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  exhortations  of  Heera  Singh,  produced  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Sikhs.    An  officer  of  rank, 
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under  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  was  deputed  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  holy  man.  He  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
rewsl  army  where  the  Gooroo  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground.  Disputes 
and  altercations  immediately  took  place,  and  Ittur  Sinsh  fearing 
that  if  negotiations  were  entered  on,  his  own  safety  womd  be  com- 
promised, drew  a  nistol  and  shot  the  officer.  His  own  death  im- 
mediately foUowea,  He  was  cut  down  by  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
cama^  recommenced  with  great  fury.  As  Kashmeera  Singh 
himself,  however,  soon  fell,  leaving  the  insurgents  altogether 
without  a  leader,  they  dispersed  and  fled.  Mtmy  were  cut  to 
jneces  in  the  rout,  and  others  lost  their  lives  m  attempting 
to  cross  the  Beeah.  The  heads  of  Ittur  and  Eashmeera 
Singh  having  been  cut  off  were  sent  to  Lahore,  where  they 
anived,  together  with  intelligence  of  the  victory,  about  ele- 
ven o'clock  at  night.  An  extremely  curious  and  characte* 
listic  anecdote  is  related  of  the  dying  GK>oroo  Bhaee  Wyar 
Singh.  When  he  perceived  that  ms  end  was  at  hand,  he  gave 
some  of  his  attendants  orders  to  go  to  his  house,  and  taking  the 
lettera  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars  to  strew  them  on  the  plain,  that  all, 
iii^h  and  low,  might  see  the  faithlessness  of  the  Sikhs.  '  Lo  T 
said  the  Gooroo,  '  thus  do  the  chiefs  of  this  fickle  and  perjured 
race  treat  those  whom  they  pretend  to  honour;  in  this  way  did 
they  invite  Suchet  Singh,  and  for  filthy  lucre  sacrifice  him  to 
the  blood-thirsty  tyrant;  and  now  they  have,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, invited  Ittur  Singh  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ranjit, 
as  well  as  myself,  and  oehold  they  have  also  sacrificed  us.  Let 
me,*  he  continued,  *  be  thrown  mto  the  river  that  my  body  may 
be  borne  by  its  stream  far  from  this  polluted  land.*  Accor<£n^  to 
his  orders,  nis  body  was  cast  into  tne  river,  and  the  bag  of  let- 
ters conveyed  to  liaba  Singh. 

By  this  "victory  the  position  of  Heera  Singh  was  strengthened 
considerably.  The  officers  of  the  army,  finding  that  all  attempts 
to  overthrow  him  proved  ineffectual,  began  to  cultivate  senti- 
ments of  subordination,  and  to  look  more  narrowly  to  their  own 
interests.  Few  competitors  for  power  now  remained  to  contest 
the  first  place  with  Heera.  His  uncle,  GhoMb  held  and  still 
holds  hiinself  aloof;  s6  likewise  does  L^a  Singh  Majiteeah,  and 
if  the  widow  of  Suchet  Singh  be  collecting  troo{)s  and  preparing 
to  avenge  her  husband,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  wait  for  some 
turn  of  afiairs  that  may  seem  to  favour  her  designs.  The  youthful 
mahaiajah,  Dhulip  Singh,  has  since  had  his  hfe  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  sznall-poz,  and  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  imparted  a 
firesh  impulse  to  speculation  in  India.  His  complete  recovery,  how- 
ever, leaves  things  precisely  as  they  were.  The  Indian  correspon* 
dents  of  our  jounials  at  home,  though  greatly  prone  to  indulge 
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in  conjecture,  evidently  find  themselves  at  &\ilt  in  the  case 
of  the  I'anj&b.  Unwilling  to  give  Heera  Singh  credit  for  the  sa* 
perior  abilities  which  he  has  unquestionablj  displayed,  they  account 
for  the  success  which  has  attended  his  measures  by  the  riches  of 
his  treasury,  and  persuade  themselves  that  when  those  &il,  his  rule 
will  be  at  an  end,  forgetting  that  Lahore  has  revenues,  and  that  if 
money  be  paid  away  with  one  hand,  it  is  received  with  the  other. 
On  the  subject  of  our  own  relations  with  the  Punj&b,  they  incliae 
sometimes  to  one  opinion,  sometimes  to  another,  though  all  appear 
to  be  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  country  must  eventually 
be  ours.  Meanwhile,  no  veiy  fixed  notion  prevails  among  them, 
as  to  what  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  casus  oeliL  In  our  opinion, 
as  we  have  abeady  observed,  amply  sufficient  grounds  of  war 
exist,  notwithstanding  which,  circumstances  may  render  it  prudent 
to  wait  until  we  are  aosolutely  precipitated  into  the  struggle  by  im- 
perious necessity.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Punjab  is  wortn  conquering,  that  it  produces  an  ample  revenue, 
that  all  the  agricultural  population  eamestiy  longs  for  our  inter- 
ference, that  me  possession  of  it  will  restore  to  us,  in  great  part  at 
least,  our  lost  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  in  &dia  itself  it 
will  produce  a  salutaxy  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  native  rulers. 


Abt.  V. — Excursion  through  the  Slave  States^  from  Washingtofs 
on  the  Potomac  to  the  Frontier  of  Mexico;  with  Sketches  of  Po^ 
pular  Manners  and  Geoloaical  Notices.  By  G.  W.  Featheb- 
BTONHAUGH,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.    2  vok    John  Murray. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  amongst  Americans  that  the  boolcs 
published  by  Englishmen  concerning  them  are  hasty,  shallow^ 
and  exaggerated.  This  complaint  cannot  be  maintained  against 
the  work:  before  us.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  has  resided  unity 
years  in  America.  He  at  least  must  be  auowed  to  know  som^ 
thing  of  the  country. 

The  excursion  described  in  these  volumes  takes  a  very  interest- 
ing range,  from  Washineton  across  the  Alleghanies — throuch 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  to  the  Red  River,  on  ^e 
borders  of  Texas,  retuming^(after  a  peep  into  a  Prairie)  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  and  South  Carolina  mto  Virginia.  Mr.  Featner- 
Btonhaugh's  principal  object  appears  to  have  had  reference  to  the 
geoloffy  of  the  districts  through  which  hepassed;  but  he  did  not 
umit  himself  to  scientific  investi^tions.  He  made  ample  notes  of 
the  social  and  domestic  life  of  tne  people-^tiieir  character,  habxts 
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and  institutions.  To  this  portion  of  the  publication  we  pro|)09e  to 
confine  ouisdves;  not  because  tiie  geological  details  are  deficient  in 
Talue  or  importance,  but  because  the  actual  condition  of  tiie  people 
in  the  countiy  south  of  the  Potomac  is,  com^aiatively,  so  little 
known  as  to  lendar  our  author's  close  view  of  it  a  matter  of  some 
novelty  to  the  English  reader— espedallj  curious  at  a  moment 
when  the  question  of  slaveiy  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  public 
attnotion. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  work  itself,  a  word  to  the  Ameiicans 
on  their  national  tenderness,  which  shrinks  so  sensitively  fiom  the 
approach  of  criticisnL 

It  seems  that  all  English  traveUers  who  visit  the  United  States 
&U,  somehow,  into  an  awkward  and  ungrateful  habit  of  villifying 
the  people.  There  is  not  a  single  exception  to  this  universal  prac- 
tice. And  men  of  all  parties,  who  differ  firom  each  other  upon 
every  otiier  imaginable  subject,  exhibit  a  most  marvellous  agree- 
ment tqpon  this.  The  unanimity  of  whigs,  toiies  and  radicak  upon 
the  one  topic  of  American  society  is  a  thing  to  wonder  at  and 
reflect  upon.  What  is  the  source  of  tiiis  suiroiain^  unity  of  sen* 
timent  amount  people  otherwise  opposed?  What  is  there  in  the 
soil  of  Amenca  to  make  men  shake  nands  over  it,  who  are  ready 
to  clench  thdbr  fists  at  each  other  at  home? 

We  take  it  for  ^ranted  that  any  one,  but  an  American,  would 
acknowledge  that  difierent  men  who,  seeing  an  object  in  a  great 
varie^  of  aspects,  and  firom  every  possible  point  of  sight,  agree  in 
their  representations  of  it,  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  toleraUy  cor- 
rect. Now,  the  American  asserts  that  they  are  all  fiJse.  He 
traces  the  English  opioion  of  American  life  to  every  cause  but  tiie 
right  one:  prejudice,  jealousy,  revenge,  fear,  hope,  ignoranoci 
everytiiing  except — American  life  itseff.  He  can  discern  nothing 
in  American  life  but  subjects  for  eternal  panegyric.  His  happy 
vanity  emhilms  even  the  vices  of  the  model  democracy,  and  raises 
slavery  into  a  sort  of  beatitude.  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
attempt  to  reason  with  the  Americans  about  Amenca.  We  do 
not  contemplate  anything  so  hopeless.  But  we  think  it  ri^ht| 
nevertheless,  to  show  them  tiiat  there  are  two  sides  to  tiie  question. 

Hie  American  press  teems  with  abuse  of  Ijigland,  and  English 
politicians  and  men  of  letters.  There  are  no  terms  too  foul  for  the 
gentlemen  who  conduct  tiie  American  periodicals,  when  thej^  touch 
upon  Great  Britain.  They  exhaust  Billingsgate  in  the  animated 
vigour  of  their  vituperation,  and  transcend  the  slang  of  Rag  Fair 
in  the  oriental  variety  of  their  nicknames.  Are  tiiey  not  quits  with 
us?  If  we  write  of  them  with  the  scrupulous  and  offended  tastes 
of  genllraien,  surely  they  take  their  revenge  upon  us  in  the  unli* 
nuted  latitude  of  the  opposite  character. 
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^^  These  causes,"  says  a  -writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  De* 
mocratic  Review,'  speaking  of  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  war  of  1812, — '*  these  causes  are  unquestionably 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  string  of  atrocious  libels,  the  torrent 
of  filthy  abuse,  poured  out  against  us  by  the  British  press  and 
^  London  Quarterly  Review,'  without  the  aasumptian  that  there  is 
one  word  of  truth  in  them,  or  that  th^  fiimish  any  justification 
whatever  for  such  a  tissue  of  gross  indiscriminate  charges  against 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  reader 
will  naturally  suppose  that  the  writer  is  referring  to  some  particu* 
lar  statements  of  the  English  press,  and  that  the  '*  string  of  atro* 
cious  libeb/'  the  **•  torreut  of  filthy  abuse,"  the  *'  tissue  of  gross 
indiscriminate  chafes,"  must  possess  some  tangible  application. 
No  such  thing.  Tnese  "  stnngs,"  and  "  torrents,"  and  "  tis- 
sues," are  pure  abstractions,^  conjured  m  to  give  the  writer  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  Englisiimen  abuse  America  out  of  spite 
and  vengeance,  because  phe  threw  off  their  yoke  upwards  of  sixty 
yeais  ago  I  He  migh|;  as  well  say  that  we  abuse  ner  because  she 
CTOws  tobacco,  why,  if  the  man  had  a  mm  of  sense  in  his  head 
he  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  only  thing  for  which  England 
Teally  applauds  America  is  the  noble  stand  she  made  for  liberty — 
and  that  the  thing  for  which  England  condemns  her  is  the  base 
use  to  which  she  has  degraded  it.  But  let  us  see  how  this  writer — 
a  very  mild  and  feeble  specimen  of  his  class — can  get  up  Httle 
atrocities  on  his  own  account. 

Afber  inflicting  a  swinging  tirade  upon  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
he  proceeds  to  make  the  following  extraordinary  statement  re*- 
specting  that  gentleman. 

**  He  is  probably  soured  by  disappcnntment,  since  the  honour  of  bdng 
xead  and  aamired  by  a  large  portioB  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
cannot,  as  his  own  lamen^le  experience  is  now  teaching  him,  keep  an 
author  out  of  jail!  *  *  *  Poor  Dickens !  he  is  now,  it  issaia,  in 
the  King's  &nch  Prison,  after  having  contributed  so  much  to  the 
amusement  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  one  might  make  this  dronm- 
stance  a  theme  for  declaiming  on  the  ingratitude  of  mankmd,  as  wdl 
as  the  hard  &te  of  genius,  were  it  not  a  solemn  truth  that  neither 
money  nor  patronage  can  ward  off  the  inflexible  destiny  of  imprudence 
and  extravagance !  r 

This  is  a  very  small  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  American 
writers  pander  to  the  national  taste.  Sometimes  they  go  consi* 
derablv  beyond  this  trifling  touch  of  malignant  scandal.  To  say 
that  Mr.  Dickens  was  in  the  King^s  Bench  (there  is  no  such  'jail' 
by  the  way)  at  a  time  when  he  was  really  on  his  road  to  Italy,  is 
not  much,  compared  with  the  thunder  which  they  sometimes  roll 
over  the  Atlantic  at  the  wits  of  the  mother  country. 
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Since  then  they  have  so  little  compunction  in  fabricaling 
charges  against  us,  they  must  try  to  endure,  with  what  philosophy 
they  may,  the  plain  statements  we  put  on  record  concerning 
them.  It  is  useless  to  fall  into  a  passion  and  rail  at  us.  Theques- 
tion  is,  are  our  statements  true?  The  '  Democratic  Beview'  Mk 
fool  of  the  '  Quarterly,'  because  it  accuses  the  Americans  of 
''  gouging,  spitting,  ranting,  roaring,  cheating,  lynching."  It 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  prpve  that  ihe  accusation  is 
unfounded.  Can  the  'Democratic'  deny  that  these  practices 
prevail  almost  universally  in  America?  Il  it  cannot — as  of  course 
it  cannot,  except  imder  shelter  of  the  same  conscience  whicb 
enabled  it  to  consogn  Mr.  Dickens  to  the  King's  Bench — ^would  it 
not  be  wise  in  the  '  Democratic'  to  suffer  the  accusation  with  pru- 
dent silence?  Mouthing  will  do  nothing  for  Uncle  .Sam.  It 
will  neither  vindicate  his  character,  nor  pay  his  debts. 

With  this  preliminary  hint,  we  return  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh. 

Passing  through  Maryland,  en  route  to  the  Alleghany  ridges,  me 
traveller  nnds  whole  colonies  of  Germans,  ignorant  but  industrious 
people,  who  accumulate  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  exercise,  con^ 
sequently,  paramount  influence  in  their  immemate  localities.  These 
Grermans  entertain  a  wise  distrust  of  bank  paper,  and  hoard  their 
profits  in  hard  money;  a  course  of  proceedmg  which  enables  them 
to  control  the  elections  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  are  veiy  numerous,  and  where  Aey  firMuently  place 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  their  own  party.  It  is  only  j  us- 
tice  to  the  native  Americans  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Teatlierstonhaugh's  opinion,  that  it  is  to  these  Grermans  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  relation  to 
the  non-payment  of  its  debts,  is  &irly  attrioutable.  But,  if  it  be 
80,  what  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  the  rest  of  the  ^pulation 
who  have  acquiesced  in  the  fraud  r  or  of  other  repudiating  states, 
where  there  are  no  Germans? 

At  a  place  in  the  Mountains  called  the  Warm  Springs,  our  trap 
veUer  fell  in  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Virgmian  landlord. 
This  worthy  person^  was  one  Colonel  Fry,  who  kept  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place.  The  first  appearance  of  the  hotel  is  striking — 
« tideEabl}r  large  building  with  a  portico.  The  moment  the  tra* 
Tellers  arrive,  their  luggace  is  carried  off  to  make  sure  of  them, 
and  then  they  are  left  to  (mift  for  themselves. 

**  A  fiddle  was  screaking  in  one  of  the  rooms ;  and  we  found  onrselves 
on  the  nortico,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  queer-lookbg  ladies,  with 
and  wiUiout  tootnures,  corseted  np  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  their  hiur 
drased  in  ereiy  possible  form.  The  gentlemen,  in  mater  nnmbers, 
wexe  diewing,  fitting,  and  smoking;',  with  an  ease  tiaat  etinced  their 
superiority,  and  all  staring  at  us  in  the  most  detennined  nunner*    No- 
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'  waa  mare  certain  than  that  we  were  out  of  the  wooda,  and  had 
got  into  fashionable  society,** 

Colonel  Frj^  and  his  son  had  an  inyeteiate  paaaon  for  dancJng. 
lliis  would  httle  oonoem  ns,  if  they  did  not  inflict  it  on  their 
gaests,  and  if  this  infliction  cUd  not  accord  with  the  usages  of  the 
country.  In  the  evening — ^afi^r  a  horrible  dinner — ^there  was  a 
ball,  an  exhibition  of  the  most  comical  kind.  Here  the  father 
and  son  are  in  theb  glory. 

'^  No  sooner  is  the  business  of  eating  over  for  the  day,  than  they  trans- 
form themselves  into  masters  of  the  ceremonies;  every  lady  as  she  en- 
ters the  ball-room  u  whipped  up  by  one  of  them  and  arsgged  to  one  of 
the  benches,  a  proceeding  which  is  somewhat  amusing  tl^  first  evening 
of  a  lad/s  arrival,  when  she  does  not  know  ^ibo  they  axe,  or  what  they 
are  soing  to  do  with  her.  As  soon  as  enoiuzfa  are  assembled  to  make  a 
quadrille,  the  Fry  firm  pounce  upon  two  of  the  last  comers,  refuse  to 
take  'No'  for  an  answer,  and  litenlly  haul  thdur  partners  to  the  dance!" 

The  whole  landlord  class  is  singularly  impudent,  and,  what  is 
worse,  privileged  in  its  impudence.  At  another  place  ihe  land- 
lord uised  to  tuck  up  his  sleeves  and  slash  away  at  the  meat  on  a 
side  table  during  dinner,  and  then,  flourishing  the  reeking  carver 
alofl  in  his  hand,  offer  has  arm  to  the  ladies  as  they  wereleaving 
the  room.  There  is  no  end  to  their  audacity.  At  a  dirty  tavern, 
-where  the  stage-coach  stopped  to  dine,  but  where  eveiytning  was 
so  filthy  as  to  be  perfectly  revolting,  tbe  landlord,  a  noisy,  ill- 
dressed,  officious  fellow,  was  perpetually  coming  into  the  room, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  tobacco,  while  the  traveSers  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  up  their  stomachs  to  a  little  bread  and  milk. 

.  '^  This  worthy  was  a  perfidct  representative  of  that  class  of  laxy,  frowsy, 
tobacco-chewing  country  landloros  who  think  nothiog  is  right  umees  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  dirt  mixed  up  with  it.  Seated  upon  a  chair,  with  his 
legs  sprawling  upon  two  others,  his  great  delight  was  to  bask  in  the  sua 
at  the  door  of  his  tavern,  and  watch  the  approach  of  the  stage-coach, 
or  any  other  vehicle  or  person  that  was  upon  the  road." 

This  fellow  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  ejecting  tobacco 
juice  with  a  force  rarely  applied  to  that  branch  of  projectiles,  and 
with  unrivalled  precision  of  aim.  These  trifles  are  highly  charac- 
teristic. Tran^lant  one  of  these  brutes  to  England,  miagine  the 
effect  he  would  produce  upon  the  ordinary  guests  of  an  hotel,  and 
estimate  from  thence  the  civilisation  of  the  country  which  tolerates 
him  as  a  recognised  public  character.  This  worthy,  who  had  sucb 
a  knack  of  expectoration,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  ducklings 
upon  whom  he  used  to  practise  for  amusement,  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace  I 

J3ut  whoever.would  see  American  society  developed  in  its  most 
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iasliionable  aspect  and  ezdhisive  forms,  must  visit  ilie  celebrated 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  To  this  place  in  the  season  the  Site  of 
all  circles  rather  in  crowds,  and  firom  the  reports  which  have  been 
sent  abroad  about  its  beauty  and  its  exquiste  accommodations,  the 
stranger  is  led  to  expect  at  least  some  degree  of  comfort  and  ease, 
if  not  of  elegance  and  repose.  Let  Mr.  leatherstonhaugh  describe 
the  place* 

*' Hie  establishment  of  the  White  Sulphur  Spiinffs  condstsof  apack 
of  impiomismg-looking  huts,  or  cabins,  as  they  are  culed,  suiroundiag  an 
oblong  sqoare,  with  a  foot-walk  in  the  centre,  railed  off  from  a  grassy 
plot  on  c»ch  side  of  it.  At  the  entrance  into  the  establishment — ^which 
Baa  very  much  the  air  of  a  permanent  methodiBt  camp-meeting — ^jrou 
iMve  on  ihe  left  a  miserable-lookmg  sort  of  barrack,  badly  constructed 
of  wood,  irath  a  dilapidated  portioo.  Notfaingcan  exceed  the  frowsjr  ap- 
pearance of  this  bimding,  wnich  contains  the  grand  dinine  saloon,  where 
daily  between  three  a^  four  hundred  psfsoos  assembk  to  a  kind  of 
scramUe  for  break&8t»  dinner  and  siqyper/' 

Some  of  the  cabins  had  a  oomfortable  appearance — ^but  they 
were  private  property.  The  rest  were  for  the  most  part  unte- 
nantable. In  the  day-time,  under  a  colonnade,  the  sickly  and  ema- 
ciated people  might  oe  seen  sitting  or  walking,  constantly  smoldng ; 
and,  not  far  off,  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  which  the  negroes  and 
liie  horses  are  indiscriminately  supplied.  In  this  place,  so  iU  pro* 
videdwith  the  most  ordinaijmeans  of  accommodation,  the  grasping 
and  firaudulent  spirit  flourishes  in  perfection.  The  orders  oi  the 
superintendent  are  to  take  every  body  in;  an  instruction  which  he 
appears  to  fulfil  to  the  letter.  (]hie  of  the  consequences  of  thus  per- 
mitting the  demand  to  rise  so  enormously  above  the  means  of 
supply,  is  the  inextricable  confusion  and  stunning  clamour  that 
ensue  upon  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  bell  rinss,  and  three  hun- 
dred people  rush  out  of  their  cabins  to  struggle  for  places  in  a 
room  capable  of  accommodating  scarcely  two  hundred.  '^  But 
who,"  exdaims  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  '^  can  describe  the  noise 
incidental  to  a  grand  bolting  operation  conducted  by  three  himdred 
American  performers,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  black  slaves  to  help 
them?' 

^  It  seemed  to  me  that  almost  every  man  at  table  considered  himself 
at  job-work  against  time,  stoffino^  sausages  and  whatever  else  he  could 
cram  into  his  throat.  But  the  dinner  scene  presented  a  spectacle  still 
more  extraordinary  than  the  breakfast.  And  first,  as  to  the  cookeiy, 
which  was  after  this  mode.  Bacon,  venison,  beef,  and  mutton,  were  all 
boiled  together  in  the  same  vessel ;  then  those  pieces  that  were  to  repre- 
sent roast  meat  were  taken  out  and  put  into  an  oven  for  a  while ;  uler 
which,  a  sort  of  dirty  gravy  was  poured  from  a  huge  pitcher  indiscrimi- 
nately  upcm  roast  and  boiled.    What  with  this  strange  banquet,  and  the 
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dinking  of  knivefl  and  forks,  the  nitUmg  (S  plates,  the  conlused  niniung 
about  c£  troops  of  dirty  slavefl^  the  numerous  cries  for  this,  tha4^  and  the 
other,  the  exclamations  of  the  new  comers,  '  Oh!  my  gracious !  I  reckon 
I  neTer  did  see  sich  a  dirty  table-doth,*  the  nasty  appearance  of  the  in- 
comprehensible dishes,  the  badness  of  the  water  brought  from  the  creek 
where  the  clothes  were  washed,  and  the  universal  feculence  of  every  thing 
around,  the  scene  was  perfectly  astounding.  Twice  I  tried  to  dine  Ihearey 
but  it  was  impossible. 

The  '  bolters*  at  these  awful  dinners  are  generally  gaunt,  sallow, 
cadaverous  looking  men,  who  seem  as  if  they  had  stalked  out  of 
tbe  churchyards  to  come  to  the  xmsightly  feast.  There  was  one  of 
these  ^lectxal  feeders  who  had  been  timed — a  meagre  jellow  man, 
with  black  hair  and  white  whiskers  and  beard — and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  bolted  the  most  extraordinary  quantity  of  an^dar 
pieces  of  bacon,  beef,  and  mutton,  in  the  incr^ble  period  of  two 
minutes  and  a  half  I  In  fact,  these  ghouls  finish  their  dinners  be* 
fore  an  European  can  fairly  arrange  his  napkin. 

And  such  are  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  America, 
to  which  the  poet  inscribes  sonnets,  to  which  the  novelist  sends  his 
accomplished  and  delicate  heroine,  by  way  of  enhancing  the  in- 
terest of  her  fine-breeding,  and  which  are  referred  to  by  tne  whole 
newspaper  press  of  the  Union  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  all 
charges  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  We  believe  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  pack  into  the  same  compass  in  any  other  country  within 
the  pale  of^civilization  so  much  absolute  grossneas  of  language  and 
demeanour  as  may  be  found  condensed  into  this  establishment  and 
its  sweep  of  '  cabins.'  Every  variety  of  offensive  trait  embraced 
within  tne  wide  range  of  the  States  is  represented  at  the  springs; 
the  cant  of  the  field  methodist,  the  low  iimdel  jargon  of  the  border 
bully,  the  gasconade  of  the  Kentuckian,  the  slang  of  the  Yirdman, 
all  the  endless  diversities  of  dialect,  swagger,  bombast,  and  pre* 
tension,  by  which  the  natiyes  of  that  country  are  variously  dis- 
tinguii^ed.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and  he  is  certainly  a  com- 
petent authority,  declares  that  ^  lauguage  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
scenes  he  witnessed  and  had  to  pass  through  at  the  spring;'  and 
he  finally  dismisses  the  fashionable  American  briinnen  as  the  most 
filthy,  disorderly  place  in  the  United  States,  with  less  method 
and  cleanliness  about  it  than  belong  to  the  common  jails  of  the 
coimtry! 

Connected  in  some  measure  with  the  &lse  pretensions  of  the 
sulphur  springs  are  the  false  pretensions  of  the  crowds  of  people 
who  firequent  them.  Here  tne  stranger,  very  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, encounters  colonels,  majors, generals, and honourables,  with-, 
out  end.  Every  man  has  a  title  of  some  kind.  The  way  in  which 
these  titles  are  aGC[uiied  is  as  curious  as  the  fact  that  they  are  borne 
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\sj  peq[>Ie  who  a£fect  the  greatest  posdble  contempt  for  titles. 
Mection  into  the  state  legislature,  in  some  plaoes,  confers  the  title 
of  honourable;  generals  are  made  by  the  score  out  of  militia  ap- 
pointments, and  in  Virginia  every  tavern-keeper  is  a  colonel,  or, 
at  least,  a  major  by  virtue  of  the  same  authority.  Captains  are 
laie,  for  the  rank  is  not  genteel  enough  for  the  gentry,  and  is 
never  acknowledged  except  bv  such  people  as  the  dnvers  of  sta^ 
coaches,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  hold  so  humble 
a  oonunission.  lieutenants  are  wholly  out  of  the  question.  No* 
body  ever  saw  a  live  lieutenant  in  America.  The  rage  for  title 
is  such  that  individuals  who  assert  no  claim  to  them,  and  who 
even  repudiate  them,  are  ticketed  wherever  they  move  with  all 
manner  of  titles,  greatly  to  their  own  discomfort  and  annoyance* 
A  gentleman  crossing  the  Potomac  with  his  horse  in  a  ferry-boat, 
was  addressed  by  the  ferryman,  with  '  Major,  I  wish  you'd  lead 
your  horse  forward.'  The  gentleman  observed  that  he  was  not  a 
major.  ^  Well,  kumel^  then,'  rejoined  the  man.  '  My  good 
inaid,'  said  the  gentleman,  ^  I  am  neither  a  colonel  nor  a  major, 
— ^I  have  no  title,  and  don't  like  them.  How  much  have  I  to  pay 
you?  The  ferryman's  dignity  was  horribly  put  out:  "  Well ! 
you  are  the  firstwhiteman  I  ever  crossed  this  ferry  that  wam'tjist 
nobody  at  all,  and  I  swar  I'll  not  charge  jom  nothmg  T 

Mr.  Featherstonhau^h  came  in  for  his  share  of  this  popular 
passion  for  impromptu  brevets.  Sometimes  he  was  called  doctor, 
sometimes  colonel,  and  was  at  last  promoted  to  a  judgeship !  Do 
the  Americans,  who  grumble  so  sourly  at  the  ridicule  neaped  upon 
them  by  travellers,  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  this?  This  playmg 
at  titles  in  a  land  of  democrats  is  not  merely  puerile  in  itself,  but 
a  grovelling  and  slavish  falsification  of  the  prmciples  of  American 
repnblicanism. 

xetbase  as  all  this  is,  it  is  not  so  monstrous  as  the  way  in  which 
the  functions  really  attached  to  the  titles  in  some  instances  are  dis* 
chaiged.  Judges,  generals,  and  colonels,  are  constantly  appointed 
to  their  severaloffices without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  quali' 
fied  by  education  or  experience,  but  solelv  from  the  fact  of  being 
out-and-out  party-men.  Faction  is  the  oest  recommendation  to 
advancement  in  the  United  States. '  The  man  of  the  most  ac- 
commodating principles  and  ruffianly  demeanour  stands  the  best 
chance  of  the  most  lucrative  place  when  his  party  gets  into  power. 
Tbere  would  be  no  real  objection  to  such  appointments  in  such  a 
promiscuous  population  if  they  were  limitea  to  the  army  or  the 
militia;  but  when  we  find  the  bench  of  justice  occupied  by  men 
utterly  ignorant  of  law  andincapable  of  comprehending  the  plainest 
•  legal  statement,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  contempt  with 
which  the  tribunals  axe  invariably  treated,  or  at  that  astounding 
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and  fearful  interpodtion  of  poptdar  fuxy  between  the  sentence  and 
its  execution,  wnich  so  frequently  transfeis  to  the  hands  of  tbe 
mob  the  duties  of  the  executive. 

There  was  a  fair  average  of  a  judge  in  the  state  of  SGssouii,  of 
whom  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote,  llus 
fellow  was  ^  raised'  on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  and  migrated  to 
Missouri^  where  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  for  some  election  ser- 
vices, which,  we  may  venture  to  suspect,  were  not  of  the  purest 
Mnd.  The  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  office  will  be  best  exhibited 
in  a  scene  between  him  and  an  '  attorney,'  on  an  occaaon  where 
the  judge  insisted  on  admitting  a  man  who  had  committed  a 
murder  to  bail,  while  the  *  attorney*  contended  that  bail  in  such  a 
case  was  actually  contrary  to  law. 

*^  Authorities  were  quoted,  statutes  were  produced,  and  the  lench 
was  emphatically  told  that  he  *  could  not  by  law  admit  him  to  bail,  and 
that  no  man  that  was  the  very  berinnmg  of  a  lawyer  would  say  he 
could.'  To  all  this  his  honour  rephed :  *  The  court  knows  very  wdl 
what  it*8  abaywt ;  it  ain't  a-goin^  to  do  no  sidi  thing  as  read  all  them 
there  law  books,  by  no  manner  of  means,  and  its  no  use  to  wairy  on  80^ 
for  the  court  decides  all  the  pynts  agin  you.'  Having  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  bench  with  great  firmness,  his  hcmour  now  took  to  a  re- 
markable personal  peculiarity  he  had,  which  was,  to  gather  his  lips  toge- 
ther when  he  had  made  a  speech,  and  suck  the  air  m  with  neat  vcSe- 
mence.  No  sooner,  thererore,  was  the  opinion  promulgated,  than  the 
lawyer  sarcastically  observed :  ^  Some  folks  ffet  tneir  law  bora  books, 
and  some  folks,  I  calculate,  must  suck  it  in.  This  sally  having  pro- 
duced a  universal  titter,  his  honour  immediately  arose  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  addressed  the  following  eloquent  rebuke  to 
the  offending  barrister:  '  Suck  or  no  suck,  I  swear  I  ain't  a-going  to 
be  bully*  ragged  by  no  sich  talking  janiusses  as  you — a  sniggenng  var- 
mint, that's  the  non  compos  mentus  of  all  human  abhorrence,  and  that's 
partly  intosticated  with  his  own  imperance — that's  the  court's  candid 
opinion-— if  it  ain't,  I  wish  the  court  may  be  etamally  .* " 

Who  can  wonder  that  justice  should  be  trampled  imder  foot, 
in  a  country  where  its  courts  and  temples  are  disgraced  by  such 
scenes  as  these?  The  instinct  which  makes  upright  and  dispas- 
sionate minds  loath  these  demoralising  exhibitions,  inclines  them 
also  to  believe,  that  judges  who  are  so  grossly  unqualified,  must 
also  be  flagrantly  corrupt;  and  that  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
degrade  the  tribunals,  by  occupying  them  so  unworthily,  must 
also  be  ready  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  dispenser 
of  the  law  cannot  be  very  nice  about  the  honesty  of  his  award, 
who  is  confessedly  incapable  of  imderstanding  the  merits  of  the 
case,  right  or  wrong,  and  who  is  openly  guided,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  by  passion,  prejudice,  or  fevouritism.  The  suspicion 
that  the  courts  of  justice  are  corrupt  in  their  administration,  de* 
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rives  considerable  weight  from  ihe  besetting  national  sin  of  avarice. 
Money-gettinff  appears  to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  an  American's 
life,  for  whioi  ne  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else.  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh's  ample  experience  of  this  people,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  conclusive  on  this  point. 

'*  VHieirever  I  go^  wilh  die  fewest  exceptions,  this  is  the  all-prevailing 
passion.  The  word  '  money*  seems  to  stand  as  the  representatiYe  of 
the  word  '  happiness'  of  other  countries.  In  other  lands  we  see  rank, 
distinction  in  society,  scientific  and  literary  acquirements,  with  the  other 
elevating  objects  that  embellish  and  dignify  human  fife,  pursued  by 
great  numbm  with  constancy  and  ardour;  but  here  all  other  avenues  to 
advancement,  except  the  golden  on^  seem  nearly  nntrod«— the  shortest 
cat,  eoute  qui  coute^  to  that  which  leads  to  ready  money  being  the 
fiLvomrite  one.  Where  this  sordid  passion  stifles  the  generous  ones,  a 
nfMMaoos  selfishness  is  sure  to  establish  itself;  men  cease  to  act  for  the 
general  welfiare,  and  society  at  length  resolves  itself  into  a  community, 
the  great  object  of  every  individual  of  which  is  to  grasp  as  much  as  will 
laet  as  long  as  himself." 

From  this  general  censure  he  exempts  the  officers  of  the  army. 
Happily  there  is  one  class  belonging  to  an  honourable  profession, 
who  understand  the  value  of  their  position,  and  who,  luckily  for 
iheir  country  and  themselves,  are  kept  so  far  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  as  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  personal  honour 
tmsollied. 

The  distrust  of  law  and  law-courts  prevalent  through  many 
ports  of  the  Union,  shows  that  if  the  tribunals  be  not  influenced 
by  this  base  love  of  sain,  at  any  cost  of  integrity  or  righteousness^ 
they  are  influenced  by  other  motives  quite  as  base  and  criminal* 
I^wvers  are  everywhere  looked  upon  with  aversion.  A  squatter 
on  the  confines  in  Missouri  congratulated  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
on  the  &ct  tiiat  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  adding  significantly,  tiiat  they 
were  *  the  most  cursedest  vamunt  that's  about.'  '  But,'  observes 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh, '  you  have  no  lawyers  in  this  part  of  the 
country? — ^which  inquiry  draws  out  a  story,  witii  a  moral  to  it. 

**  *  Stranger,'  repfied  the  squatter,  *  I  once  lived  ajyning  to  the  Gas- 
conade,  what  runs  into  tiie  Missouri,  and  so  they  set  off  Franklin 
caywnty,  uyning  to  it;  and  wherever  they  set  up  a  caywnty,  you  see, 
there  me  lawyers  is  sure  to  come*  And  so  a  farmer  what  I  owed 
flDiirteen  deer-skins  to,  sent  a  constable  and  tuk  me,  and  wanted  to 
haul  me  into  the  caywnty ;  and  so  the  more  he  wanted  me  to'go,  the 
more  I  wouldn't  go,  and  I  gave  him  a  most  almighty  whipping.  Soon 
arter,  three  fellows  corned  nom  Franklin  and  tuk  me,  and  hauled  me  to 
what  th^  called  the  court-house,  where  there  was  a  lawyer  they  called 
Judge  Monson,  and  he  fined  me  ten  gallons  for  whipping  the  constable. 
<  Why,'  s»d  I,  *you  don't  mean  to  s^  you'll  make  me  pav  ten  gallons 
for  whip{migthat  ar  fellow?'    *  Yes  I  d(o,'  says  he,  *  and  that  you  shall 
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see!'    'Then,'  saj^s  1,  '  I  calculate  HI  whip  you  like tbe  fis* 

time  I  catch  you  in  the  woods,  if  I  Inve  to  pull  all  the  bees  aad  all 
the  bars  in  MiBsouri  out  o£  their  holes/  And  so  the  crittur  had  me 
locked  up,  till  one  of  the  settlers,  that  wanted  me  to  do  a  job  for  him, 
said  he  would  paj  the  ten  gallons ;  but  I  didn't  like  them  practvces  ;  I 
seed  the  country  wam't  a  going  to  be  woriih  livine  in,  and  so  I  left  the 
Gasconade  caywnty  and  corned  here ;  finr  you*U  mind  that  wherever 
liie  lawyers  and  the  court-houses  come,  the  other  Yaxmint,  bars  aad  sich 
like,  are  sune  to  quit/  *' 

The  worthy  £rom  whom  this  anecdote  was  obtained  was  a  xe- 
ffolar  squatter,  a  claas  to  be  met  with  now  only  on  the  remote 
frontiers.  They  are  generally  drawn  £tom  the  woteeb  p<yiilatiofis 
of  Kentudcy,  Louisiana,  aoid  Tennessee,  and  utej  take  refi^  in 
these  wild  and  savage  districts  in  the  deBperate  hope  of  oeiiig 
able  to  obtain  the  means  of  life  bjr  hunting  the  bufialo  andtheeUc 
Their  cabins  are  destitute  of  furniture  and  food,  and  in  the  sickly 
season,  when  they  are  stricken  down  by  malaria,  these  miserable 
wretches  look  as  if  their  clothes  had  never  been  taken  off,  their 
&ces  washed,  ortheir  hair  combed.  The  greatest  calamitv  that  can 
happen  to  them  is  the  settUngof  the  country,  for  the  wild  animals 
rapidly  disappear  before  the  advance  of  towns  and  fiums,  and  the 
poor  hunter,  reduced  at  last  to  the  deer,  the  wild  turkey^  the  racoon, 
and  the  opossum,  becomes  a  mere  dependant  on  the  opulent  agri- 
culturist. This  does  not  harmonise  with  his  notions  of  liberty, 
and  after  many  struggles  he  throws  off  the  restraints  of  artificial 
life,  and  plunges  onoe  more  into  the  wilderness,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  mues  avray,  *  where,'  to  use  his  own  ej^kzessLve  phrase, 
*  the  bars  is  a  plenty !' 

The  bu&lo  hunt,  upon  which  these  poor  squatters  depend 
mainly  for  subsistence,  is  often  a  service  of  great  peril.  The  most 
eztraardinary  incident  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  upon  reoord,  is  related 
by  Mr.  Featnerstonhaugh,  as  having  haraened  to  a  Mr.  PercivBl. 
The  story  is  fraught  with  jwofound  ana  almost  tragic  interest 
Mr.  Peraval,  having  lost  his  companions  on  a  trapping  expedition, 
remained  on  the  buiks  of  the  W  asbite,  to  trap  the  stream  for 
beavers.  Here  he  detected  an  old  bu£Uo  lying  on  the  beach,  and 
fired  on  him.  The  animal,  wounded  in  the  side,  crossed  the  river, 
and  lay  down  again  in  a  oocd  place.  Percival  followed,  but  the 
bufialo  rose  and  took  to  the  open  woods.  The  hunter  hun^  ^P^^ 
his  track  for  about  a  mile,  when  the  beast^  finding  him  within  nfW 
yards  of  him,  suddenly  turned,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon  his 
pursuer.  Percival  fired  and  woimded  him  in  the  nose,  which  only 
exasperated  the  animal  The  man  fled  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and 
the  hunter  was  now  the  hunted. 

'^In  running  down  a  short  bill,  seme  briars  threw  him  down,  aad  he 
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Aopfwd  faifl  gnu.  There  was  a  tree  not  far  from  hun,  of  about  eighteen 
incbee  diameter;  and  erery  thine  seemed  to  depend  npon  bis  reaching 
it;  but  as  be  rose  to  makea  nnui  for  it,  die  boflUo  stmck  him  on  the 
fleahj  part  of  his  hip  with  his  Dorn^  and  slightly  wounded  him.  Before 
the  beast,  howeyer,  could  wheel  round  upon  him  again,  he  gained  the 
tree,  upon  which  all  the  chance  he  had  of  preserving  his  life^  rested.  A 
very  few  feet  from  this  tree  grew  a  sapling,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter — a  most  fortunate  drcumstanoe  for  the  hunter,  as  it  contri- 
buted materially  to  save  his  life.  The  buffalo  now  doggedly  followed 
up  his  purpose  of  destroying  his  adversaij,  and  a  system  of  attack  and 
defence  commenced  that,  perhaps,  is  without  a  parallel  The  bufialo 
went  round  and  round  the  tree,  pursuing  the  man,  jumping  at  him  in 
the  peculiar  manner  of  that  animal,  every  time  he  thought  there  was 
a  chance  of  hitting  him;  whilst  Percival,  graspinc^  the  tree  with  his 
arms,  swung  himself  round  it  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  animal 
could  follow  him.  In  this  manner  the  bnffido  harassed  him  more  than 
four  koitrty  until  his  hands  became  so  sore  with  rubbing  against  the 
roogh  bark  of  the  oak  tree,  and  his  limbs  so  fatigued,  that  he  began  to 
be  dubeartened." 

Sometimes  the  bnffiilo  would  pass  between  the  tree  and  the  sap- 
Hn^;  but  the  distance  was  so  narrow  that  it  inconyenienced  him; 
and  be  generally  preferred  taking  the  whole  round.  The  time  thus 
consumed  was  precious  above  all  price  to  Percival — ^it  enabled  him 
to  breathe  and  think !  The  buffalo  was  now  slower  in  his  motions, 
and  made  his  spring  at  longer  intervals;  and  finding  that  Perdval 
avoided  his  blow  by  swinging  to  the  opposite  side,  he  made  a  feint 
that  does  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  nis  race,  and  instead  of  aim- 
ing in  his  accustomed  direction,  turned  suddenly  to  where  the 
himter  had  swung  to  avoid  him.  Percival  escaped  by  miracle, 
with  a  severe  contusion  on  his  arm.  He  was  paralysed,  and  began 
to  despair.  His  legs  trembled  under  him,  his  strength  and  courage 
forsooK  him,  and  at  one  fearful  moment  he  contemplated  leaving 
the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  animal  to  destroy  him, 
as  an  escape  from  we  intolerable  suspense  of  carrying  on  so  des- 
perate a  d^ence.  Fortunately  the  bull  was  getting  worn  out  too, 
and  Percival  remembering  he  had  a  butcher's  kmfe  about  him, 
drew  it,  and  with  the  ferocious  resolution  of  which  he  had  so 
much  need,  managed  to  hack  and  wound  his  enemy  in  a  dozen 
places  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  At  last,  while  the  buffido 
was  wheeling  slowly  round  and  round  the  tree,  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  gave  him  twp  deadly  stabs  in  the  eye.  This  brought 
the  contest  to  a  terrible  crisis. 

^*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  frantic  rage  of  the  unwieldy  animal  when 
be  had  lost  his  sight ;  he  bellowed,  he  groaned,  he  pawed  the  ground, 
and  gave  out  every  nsn  of  conscious  ruin  and  unmidgable  fuiy ;  he 
leaned  against  the  saphng  for  support,  and  twice  knock^  himself  down 
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by  nuhing  with  his  head  at  the  huge  tree.  Hie  second  fall  ierminated 
this  strange  tragic  comhat,  wluch  had  now  ksted  nearly  six  honis.  The 
buffalo  hi^  not  streneth  to  rise,  and  the  conqueror,  stepping  up  to  him, 
and  lifting  up  his  nigh  shoulder,  cut  all  the  flesh  and  figaments  loose, 
and  tamed  it  over  his  oack/' 

The  effect  of  this  adventure  on  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Percival  was 
such,  that  when  he  joined  his  companions,  forty  dap  afterwards, 
his  aspect  was  so  emaciated  that  they  thought  he  must  have  had  the 
fever.  He  told  them  the  story,  and  added,  that  from  the  evening 
of  the  strugde  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  sleep,  the  image 
of  t^e  dreadful  animal  always  coming  upon  him  in  such  a  variety 
of  modes  of  attack  as  to  produce  a  terrible  agitation  of  mind,  that 
made  him  constantly  jump  up  from  the  ground  to  defend  himself. 
Three  months  elapsed  before  he  could  regain  the  power  of  sleep; 
but  he  never  recovered  from  the  injury  mflicted  on  his  nervous 
system;  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years  he  would  start  at  any 
trifling  noise,  although  he  was  originally  a  man  of  iron  constitu- 
tion. 

Upon  the  outskirts  of  civilisation,  adventures  of  a  still  more 
horrible  kind  are  doubtless  common  enough,  although  we  do  not 
recollect  one  so  strange,  so  impressive,  so  solitary  in  its  life  and 
death  struggle,  or  so  tragically  protracted.  The  recklessness  of 
human  life  which  everywhere  prevades  the  United  States  is  es- 
pecially observable  in  tne  Slave  States.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  condition  of  humanity  in  these  otherwise  most  miserable  and 
degraded  districts.  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  fatalists,  and 
fatalists,  too,  of  the  most  unreasoning  and  shallow  class.  They 
think  that  every  bullet  has  its  billet;  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
to  fill  up  the  blanks;  that  what  is,  is — what  is  to  be,  is  to  be — ^that 
what  was  once,  may  be  a^n — and  so  on.  Their  metaphysics 
are  quite  equal  to  their  religion,  which  is  made  up  of  screams 
and  objurgations.  It  is  out  of  the  fulness,  or  emptmess,  of  this 
laissez  alter  belief  that  all  matters  are  so  carelessly  managed,  on  the 
management  of  which  the  security  of  human  life  depeno^.  Hence 
all  the  frightful  accidents  hj  mid  and  water — boilers  bursting, 
steamboats  olowing  up,  and  railway  carriages  running  off  their  lines. 
Add  to  this  culpable  indifference  to  results,  the  national  thirst  for 
gain,  andyou  have  an  American  hybrid  of  the  true  national  cha- 
racter. When  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  was  at  Louisville,  he  was 
anxious  to  go  to  St.  Louis  by  water.  There  was  a  steamer  which 
pretended  every  day  to  be  ready  to  start,  the  captain  setting  the 
*'  bjrler'  a  going  to  make  decoy  steam  to  entice  passengers  to  send 
their  luggage  on  board.  The  delay  thus  occasioned,  fortified  by 
an  inconceivable  variety  of  lies  and  imprecations,  was  bad  enough; 
but  this  was  not  all;  mere  came  carts  with  merchandize  to  the 
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beach,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  seyeral  casks  of  gunpowder.    The 
captain  swore  he  would  not  take  any  of  them,  especiallj  the  gun- 

Sawder,  bj  leoeivinff  which  he  would  in  fact  vitiate  his  insurance. 
e  protested,  with  all  sorts  of  oaths^  that  he  would  start  the  next 
morning.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht  he  took  all  the  gun- 
powder on  board,  and  stowed  it  away  m  the  forecastle,  not  &r 
fiom  the  furnace.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  discovered  this,  and 
charged  him  with  it.  Nothing  could  be  cooler  than  the  audacious 
insolence  with  which  he  invoked  every  sort  of  perdition  upon  his 
«oul,  if  there  was  a  grain  of  gunpowder  on  board;  and  even 
carried  his  monstrous  impudence  so  far  as  to  offer  a  thousand 
dollars  in  specie  for  every  grain  that  could  be  discovered.  Here 
was  a  fellow  who  would  risk  his  whole  cargo,  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  all  his  passengers  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  freight. 
Such  things  are  of  ordinary  occurrence,  or  there  would  be 
no  interest  in  noting  this  particular  case.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  national  character — the  recklessness,  the  lie,  the  fraud,  the 
bluster. 

They  seem  to  court  destruction  in  their  steamers,  over  which 
no  wholesome  control  is  ever  dreamt  of  being  exercised  by  the 
local  authorities  or  the  state  legislature.  The  sovereign  people 
will  brook  no  interference  with  their  will  and  pleasure.  Wny 
ahould  they  not  blow  themselves  up  if  they  choose? 

**  Any  fellow  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  machinery  sets  up  for 
an  engineer ;  no  certificate  is  required  of  his  ability,  and  if  ne  will  serve 
for  a  low  pnoe,  the  lives  of  the  parties  on  board  are  at  once  entrusted 
to  him.  The  steamers  go  by  high  pressure  ;  and  when  the  engineer 
and  captain  are  two-thirds  drunk — which  often  happens  in  the  small 
steamers — they  drive  the  steamer  as  fast  as  she  will  go,  and  sometimes 
load  the  safety-valve  to  terrify  the  passengers." 

We  can  discern  no  very  material  difference  between  such 
modes  of  showing  contempt  for  human  life,  and  the  savage  perils 
by  which  it  is  voluntarily  Jeopardised  in  remoter  districts— and 
even  in  EentucW  itself.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  a 
man  is  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler,  or  assassinated  in 
the  street,  so  long  as  the  authorities  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  interfere  either  for  prevention  or  punishment. 

Let  us  invite  the  reader  to  follow  us  into  the  territory  of  Ar- 
kansas, where  the  system  of  duelling  is  practised,  at  the  height  of 
aU  conceivable  transatlantic  ferocity.  The  blood-thirsty  circles 
of  society  in  this  place  cany  off  the  palm  of  butchery.  If  you 
desire  to  see  murder  cultivated  as  a  pastime,  you  must  visit  the 
pleasant  town  of  Little  Rock,  atuated  at  the  bank  of  the  Arkansa. 

Little  Rock  is  the  principal  town  of  Arkansas,  a  territory  lying 
on  the  confines  between  Texas  and  America,  which,  not  being  yet 
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sufficiently  populated  to  be  admitted  to  the  dignily  of  a  fedeial 
state,  lemams  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  geneial 
government,  as  a  ^^uui  colonj.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar 
condition  of  independence,  Arkansas  has  become  a  sort  of  Akada 
for  all  kinds  of  tnieyes  and  gamblers,  forgers,  horse-stealers,  and 
the  like,  who,  flying  from  the  inconvenient  inquisition  of  the  laws 
they  had  outraged,  take  refuge  in  this  happy  district  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  lawlessness  to  tneir  heart's  content 
This  is  precisely  the  spot  to  draw  out  in  full  the  national  genius 
for  gouging,  stabbing,  and  shooting,  elsewhere  more  or  less  re* 
strained  by  the  pres^ice  of  a  lai^er  population.  Arkansas  is  the 
head-quarters  of  Bowieism;  and  Little  Rock,  the  centre  fiom 
whence  the  *  code  of  honour/  radiates  over  the  province.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  laid  out,  with  a  few  brick  houses,  and  more  wooden 
ones,  a  great  numb^  of  lawyers  and  doctors — ^the  one  to  fan  the 
litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  other  to  dress  their  wounds 
— ^with  a  total  population  of  five  or  six  hundred  souls.  The  great 
sign  of  American  civilisation — the  cheap  new^per — ^is  here  con- 
spicuous; for,  with  a  population  whicn,  in  England,  could  not 
support  a  printer  of  occasional  hand-bills,  this  town  of  Little  Rock 
has  no  less  than  three  cheap  journals,  which,  says  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  are  not  read,  but  devoured  by  every  body.  Tet 
these  people  who  consume  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  scandal 
and  political  vituperation,  are  never  known  to  indul^  in  any 
otlier  species  of  reading.  Probably  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
whole  territory  of  Arkanas  as  a  Bible.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
never  saw  one. 

The  newspaper-office  is  the  grand  rendezvous.  The  worthy 
person  who  edits  the  prindpal  gazette,  is  also  a  store-keeper  and 
post-master;  and  at  his  store  the  bloods  and  bullies  of  the  town 
constantly  assemble — ^broken  tradesmen,  refugees  firom  justicei  and 
travelling  gamblers.  The  lively  emotions  these  gentlemen  con- 
trive to  produce  in  the  town  of  Little  Rock^  may  be  partly  com- 
prehended &om  the  following  passage: 

'^  A  common  practioe  with  these  fellows  was  to  fire  at  eaeh  other  wilh 
a  rifie  across  the  street,  and  then  dodge  behiod  adoor ;  eveiy  day  groups 
were  to  be  seen  gathwed  round  these  wordy  bullies,  who  were  holding 
kniyes  in  their  hands,  and  daring  each  other  to  strike,  but  dierishing  the 
secret  hope  that  the  spectators  would  interfere.  At  one  time  they  were 
so  numerous  and  over-bearing,  that  they  would  probably  have  OTer- 
powered  ^  town,  but  for  the  catastrophe  which  befel  one  of  their 
leaders,  and  checked  the  rest  for  a-while.'' 

The  congregation  of  these  desperadoes  at  the  editor's  store  be- 
came at  last  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  him;  for,  although  Ameri- 
can editors  are  not  quite  so  particular  upon  points  of  qmetude  and 
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tempersment  as  their  Euic^ean  brethren,  yet  the;^  require  Bomc 
exemption  firom  the  yulgar  lot  of  the  sfcreet-stabbing  uj^roarious 
eommonaity  to  whose  passions  th^  minister  so  satisfactorily.  Our 
little  Rock  ediVx  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tomultuous 
encroachments  of  the  gang  of  sanguinary  dandies.  Of  course  he 
was  daied  on  the  thre^old  of  his  own  house,  a  scuffle  ensued,  and 
he  killed  his  man.  The  public  fiiyoured  the  editor  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh's  visit,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  place.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  luck 
how  a  gentleman  gets  outofa  murder  in  America*  Sometimes  he 
is  masraared  by  me  mob— but  more  generally  canonised  and 
elected  into  the  States'  legislature. 

Out  <^  the  whole  popuktion  there  are  hardly  twehe  inhabitants 
who  ever  ^o  into  the  streets  without  being  aimed  with  pistols  or 
kige  huntmg  knives,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch-and-a-half 
Imad.  ^  Tt^se  formidable  instruments,'  says  our  author,  '  with 
their  sheaths  mounted  in  silver,  are  the  pride  of  an  Arkansas 
Uood,  and  ^ot  their  name  of  bowie-knives  irom  a  conspicuous 
person  of  this  fiery  climate.'  Amongst  other  illustrations  of  the 
led-hot  temper  of  the  people,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  relates  a  story 
cf  two  persons  who,  without  any  quarrel,  except  of  that  brutal 
land  wnich  originates  in  pure  wanton  aggression,  fought  a  duel 
aAer  a  fashion  -mich,  even  in  America,  must  have  been  regarded 
«s  something  extraordinary.  They  were  placed  in  a  room  totally 
dark,  from  which  every  glimpse  of  light  was  careAilly  excluded^ 
stcipped  to  the  skin,  except  their  trousers,  their  arms  and  Moulders 
wi^  greased,  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  bowie-kniie  given 
to  each.  A  signal  was  to  be  given  from  the  outside  before  the 
butchery  began;  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  after  the  sgnal 
before  the  shghtest  noise  was  heard.  The  two  men  were  cower- 
ing and  glaring  in  the  dark,  suppressing  their  breath,  and  watchr 
ing  their  advantage.  All  of  a  sudden  a  pistol  went  off,  then  an- 
ol£er,  then  two  more.  The  survivor  afterwards  stated  that  becom- 
mg  &int  from  loss  of  blood,  he  stumbled  against  the  wall  and  felL 
The  other  approached  stealthily  with  his  bowie-knife  to  despatch 
him.  The  prostrate  man  clutched  his  knife,  raised  himself,  listened, 
but  could  hear  nothing.  At  last  he  saw  a  pair  of  cat-like  eyes 
gleaming  through  the  darkness — ^he  lifted  his  knife  with  a  desperate 
cfibrt  and  stuck  it  into  the  heart  of  his  opponent.  When  the 
door  was  opened  and  the  seconds  entered,  they  found  the  survivot 
stall  holding  his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  dead  man's  body  I 

Such  hoiriUe  examples  of  immitigated  ferodty  ought  not  to  be 
quoted  against  the  morality  or  social  civilisation  of  any  country, 
onleasy  as  in  the  case  of  these  States,  they  are  not  exceptionable, 
but  oidinaxy  illustrations  of  the  habits  oi  the  people.  Extraor- 
dinary duels  in  former  periods  have  taken  place  m  England — such 
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as  the  duel  between  Buckingham  and  Shrewsbuzy — suziounded 
by  circumstances  of  peculiar  heartleasnesB  or  bravado;  but,  in 
no  instance  in  our  annak,  or  in  the  annals  of  any  country  vi 
Europe,  can  there  be  traced,  even  standing  out  solitarily  fiom  the 
chronicles  of  the  most  brutalised  chivaL^,  an  example  of  that 
fierce  and  reckless  spirit  which  is  common  to  the  duels  of  America, 
in  gifeater  or  lesser  degrees  of  intensity. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  worth  noting  in  these  duels;  over 
and  above  their  mere  criminal  ferocity.  It  is  this,  that  they 
generally  take  place  in  the  open  streets,  and  ordinarily  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  because  we  presume,  it  is  the  idle  day  when  the 
victim  is  to  be  sure  to  be  met  with  lounging  at  his  door,  or  smot 
ing  in  perfect  unconsciousness  of  impenmng  danger.  This  would 
be  incredible,  if  we  had  not  the  best  authority  for  the  &ct8  them- 
selves in  the  daily  papers  of  the  Union,  and  if  the  character  of 
the  society  out  of  which  these  atrocities  springs  were  not  authen- 
ticated by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Gramblers  and  swindlers  of  the 
most  notorious  description,  pouring  out  of  such  districts  as  Arkan- 
sas and  the  neighbouring  state  of  Texas,  to  both  of  wbich  the 
hunted  criminals  of  America  in  turn  fly  for  shelter,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  are  to  be  met  at  all  the 
fashionable  watering-places,  and  in  the  principal  towns  and  cites, 
passing  themselves  on  as  officers  in  the  British  army,  sometimes  aa 
Spaniards  or  Germans,  but  always  as  something  superfine,  with  a 
Btraoge  dazzling  title  to  catch  the  grovelling  circles  upon  whose  cie- 
dulity  they  trade  and  thrive.  A  clique  ci  these  ruffians  went  on 
board  a  steamer  at  Arkansas  in  which  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  had 
taken  his  place.  His  description  of  them  will  enlighten  tLe 
English  reader. 

"  Rushing  into  the  cabin,  all  bat  red-hot  with  whiskey,  they  crowded 
round  the  stove  and  excluded  all  the  old  passengers  from  it  as  much  )9 
if  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  be  in  the  cabin.  Putting  on  a  deter- 
mined bullying  air  of  doing  what  they  pleased  because  they  were  tb 
majority,  and  armed  with  pistols  and  Imives,  expressly  made  for  cutting 
and  stabbing,  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch-and-a-nalf  broad ;  noise, 
eonfusion,  spitting,  smoking,  cursing,  and  swearing,  drawn  firom  the  most 
remorseless  pages  of  blasphemy,  commenced  and  prevailed  from  tbe 
moment  of  this  invasion.  I  was  satisfied  at  once  that  all  resistance  woull 
be  in  vain,  and  that  even  remonstrance  might  lead  to  murder ;  for  a 
sickly  old  man  in  the  cabin  happening  to  say  to  one  of  them  that  there 
was  so  much  smoke  he  could  hardly  breathe,  the  feUow  inunediately  said, 
*  If  any  man  tells  me  he  don't  like  my  smokinc:  I'll  put  a  knife  into 
him.'" 

The  conduct  of  these  infamous  men  was  so  degrading  and  of- 
fensive, that  our  author  contemplated  the  alternative  of  being  set 
on  shore  and  taking  a  chance  fate  in  the  wild  cane-brakes,  rather 
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than  have  bis  senses  polluted  -mth  the  scenes  he  was  compelled  to 
witness;  a  resolntion  he  wonld  have  carried  into  effect,  out  that 
he  W1M  over-ruled  by  the  persuasions  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  on  board. 

That  much  of  this  vile  and  miserable  depravity  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  existence  of  slav^  in  a  countzy  which  possesses  unbounded 
fireedom  of  thought  and  action  is  obvious  enough.  The  mere 
transition  from  a  slave  state  to  a  free  state  is  highly  suggestive  of 
the  difierence  of  morals,  of  social  responsibility,  of  practical  aims, 
and  domestic  virtues.  The  costume  of  the  two  classes  of  states 
presents  a  difference — the  houses  are  different — even  the  very  at- 
mosphere seems  clearer,  purer,  healthier.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
toocnes  upon  this  fact,  wnich  pressed  itself  upon  his  attention  at  a 
place  where  one  would  least  look  for  such  a  contrast,  passing  out  of 
the  wealthj  and  handsome  city  of  Louisville  in  Kentucky  mto  the 
neighbounng  village  of  Indiana. 

*'  The  change  from  a  state  where  slavery  exists,  which  it  does  in  Ken- 
^cky,  though  in  somewhat  a  mitigated  form,  to  a  state  with  a  free  po- 
pulation, is  obvious  here.  In  Indiana  you  see  neat  white  women  and 
their  children,  with  here  and  there  a  free  negro ;  and  every  thing  is 
deaner  and  tidier  than  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  mistiess  of  the 
house  and  her  daughters  wait  upon  you  at  table,  instead  of  the  huge, 
isit,  ftGwsy  negresses,  that  in  the  slave  states  poison  you  with  the  emu- 
vinm  from  their  skins,  when  they  reach  over  to  set  any  thing  upon  the 
table;" 

All  this  is  quite  intelligible.  It  is  easy  to  imderstand  the  dif- 
&rence  liberty  makes  in  the  households  of  men,  by  the  difference 
it  makes  in  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  their  hopes,  their  toil. 
A  free  man  is  a  responsible  man.  He  belongs  to  a  society  that 
exacts  from  him  the  practical  moral  of  a  career  of  which  he  has 
himself  the  control  and  direction.  Society  exacts  nothing  from  a 
slave  but  his  labour.  It  forbids  him  to  hope,  to  think,  to  nourish 
high  desires,  to  look  beyond  the  day  and  tne  lash,  to  hold  himself 
answerable  for  any  thing  but  his  work.  The  responsibility  thus 
thrown  off  the  slave,  leaves  him  a  defenceless  prey  to  animal  pas- 
mon,  and  sinks  him  into  a  machine.  What  is  there  to  cherish  in 
a  slave  state?  What  is  there  to  induce  refinement  or  repose,  to 
encourage  gentle  sentiments,  or  moral  worth?  For  whom  is  the 
*  trim  garden'  to  be  dressed,  the  cottage  kept  in  order,  the  joyous 
feast  spread  on  the  smiling  board?  Where  are  the  affections  for 
which  all  this  sacred  care  and  divine  beauty  of  life  are  to  grow  up? 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  the  disastrous  influence  of  slaveiy 
iq>on  man  in  all  stages  of  his  progress.  This  question  ought  surely 
to  be  considered  as  finally  decided  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice 
jo£  Qiristian  Europe.  In  America  it  has  become,  like  every  thing 
«be,  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss.    So  long  as 
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more  money  can  be  made  bj  slayes  than  by  freemen,  all  ilie  aic^ 
guments  in  the  world  will  ne^er  drive  the  American  planters  from 
their  position.  The  boast  of  the  fellow  who  enters  the  bar  of  a 
tavern,  flourishing  his  bowie-knife,  and  defying  the  brutal  paadoos 
he  is  trying  to  exaspante,  is  an  exact  epitome  of  the  planter's 
pride  of  position  and  poesesdon:  ''I  don't  know  whether  you  aie 
the  very  beginning  of  men  or  not,  but  I've  got  3000  acres  of 
prime  land,  two  sugar  plantations,  150  negroes,  and  I  reckon  I  can 
chaw  up  the  best  man  in  this  room !'  But  this  cannot  last  for  ever. 
The  closer  we  come  to  inspect  this  monstrous  crime  of  slaveiy, 
the  more  horrible  it  appears.  We  wiU  follow  some  of  Mr.  Featha> 
stonhaugh's  practical  experiences,  as  the  best  and  shortest  path  to 
an  exposition  of  the  way  in  which  slavery  developes  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  a  traveller  who  has  been  educated  in  a  just  and  righteous 
sense  of  human  rights. 

"  Just  as  we  reached  New  River,  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning, 
we  came  up  with  a  singular  spectacle,  the  most  striking  one  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a  camp  of  negro  slave-drivers,  just  packing  up 
to  start:  they  had  about  three  hun£ed  slaves  with  them,  who  had 
bivouacked  tlie  preceding  night  in  chains^  in  the  woods ;  these  tfaey  were 
conducting  to  Natchez,  upon  the  Missiesippi  River,  to  work  upon  the 
sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana.  It  resembled  one  of  those  ooffles  of 
slaves  spoken  of  by  Mungo  Park,  ezoept  that  they  had  a  caravaa  ofniiie 
waggons  and  single  horse  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
white  people  and  any  of  the  blacks  that  should  fall  lame,  to  which  they 
were  now  putting  the  horses  to  pursue  their  march.  The  female  slaves 
were,  some  of  them,  sitting  on  logs  of  wood,  whilst  others  were  standinfc 
and  a  great  many  Httle  black  children  were  wanning  themselves  at  the 
fires  of  the  bivouack.  In  front  of  them  all,  and  prepared  for  the  march, 
stood,  in  double  files,  about  two  hundred  male  slaves,  manacled  and 
chained  to  each  other,  I  had  never  seen  so  revoltang  a  sight  before ! 
Black  men  in  fetters,  torn  frcMU  the  land  where  they  were  born,  from  the 
ties  they  had  fijrmed,  and  from  the  comjpaatively  easy  con£tion  which 
agricultural  labour  affords,  and  driven  by  white  men  with  liberty  and 
equality  in  their  mouths,  to  a  distant  and  unhealthy  country,  to  perish 
in  the  sugar-mills  of  Louisiana,  where  the  duration  of  life  to  a  sugar- 
mill  slave  does  not  exceed  seven  years !  To  make  this  spectacle  still  more 
disgusting  and  hideous,  some  of  the  princapal  slave-drivers,  who  were 
tolerably  well  dressed,  and  had  broad-brimmed  white  hats  on,  with  black 
crape  round  themy  were  standing  near,  laughing,  and  smddnff  cigars. 

"  Whether  these  sentimental  speculators  were  or  were  not — m  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence — 
in  mourning  *^  horn  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,"  or 
for  ihdr  own  callous  inhuman  lives,  I  oould  not  but  be  struck  vrith  the 
monstrous  absur£ty  of  such  fdlows  putting  on  any  symbol  of  sorroii^ 
whilst  engaged  in  the  ezerdse  of  sudi  a  horrid  trade ;  so  wiaUng  thett 
in  my  heart  ail  manner  of  evil,  to  endure  as  k>ng  as  there  was  a  hit  of 
en^  to  be  obtained,  we  drove  oui  and  having  foraed  the  river  in  a  flai^ 


bottomed  boat^  drew  up  on  the  road  wher^  I  perBoaded  {hedriver  to  wait 
until  we  had  witnessed  the  crossing  of  the  river  by  '  the  g^ng/  as  it  was 
called." 

Thegieat  }>iece  of  ciape  swathing  the  white-hat  is  a  stroke  of 
art.  Ij^e  notion  that  these  monsters  could  mouzn  for  any  thing 
ifl  cBJcious  in  itself,  and  seems  to  be  taken  ni>  as  a  setK^  against 
ihe  cement  practice  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  it  is  ozdy  a  decoy  to 
make  the  world  think  that  they  are  human,  and  that  they  are  ooa- 
scious  of  their  humanity,  and  not  imaware  of  mortality,  nor  un- 
pitymg  when  it  comes.  What  a  mass  of  hardened  hypocrisy — 
oaie-iaced  and  shudderingly  callous — ^is  this  whole  institution  of 
staTeiyl 

The  custom  of  diivin^  the  skves  in  gangs  through  the  country 
to  the  southern  markets  is  not  piactisea  now  to  so  great  extent  as 
it  used  to  be.  It  was  found  to  be  attended  with  some  risks.  The 
drivers — the  humane  gendemen  with  the  crape  on  their  hatEH— 
^metimes  in  the  gloomy  prairie,  or  on  the  borders  of  some  mighty 
solitude,  would  take  advantage  of  their  delegated  authority,  and  in 
a  sublime  spnt  of  wickedness,  growing  out  of  long  impunitv',  in* 
flict  such  outrages  on  the  slaves  as  even  their  patient  and  suffering 
natures  could  not  endure.  And  it  has  happened  in  such  places 
and  under  such  circumstances,  where  the  eye  of  the  Creator  alone 
mtnessed  the  retributive  deed,  that  the  manacled  wretches  have 
risen  in  their  chains  and  slaughtered  theb  tyrants  out  of  sheer 
honor  and  despair.  Aware  of  these  instances,  and  always  on  the 
watch  to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  them,  the  drivers  ate  espe- 
cially careful  when  they  come  to  lonely  districted  or  the  paasage  of 
a  river,  skilfully  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  tiie  unfor- 
tunate negroes  by  feeding  them  well,  and  encouraging  them,  to 
sing  *  Ola  Virginny  never  tire*  to  the  banjo  I 

At  a  subsequent  part  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh 
saw  the  gang  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  forest  The  scene  i^ 
striking: 

**  Befiare  we  stopped  for  the  night,  but  long  after  sunset,  we  came  to 
a  plaoe  where  nmneroos  fires  were  gleaming  through  the  forest :  it  was 
tike  Invouac  of  the  gang.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  driver  to  wait 
laif«an-lionr,  I  went  with  Pompey,  who  was  to  take  leave  of  us  heore,— 
inrfeo  the  woods,  where  they  were  all  encamped.  There  were  a  gretit 
mmny  blazing  fires  around,  at  which  the  female  slaves  were  warming 
themselves ;  the  children  were  asleep  in  some  tents ;  and  the  males  in 
efaains  were  lyin^  on  the  ground  in  groups  of  about  a  domn  each. 
Hie  iHute  men  too  were  the  partners  m  Pompey's  master,  were  stand* 
ing  about  with  whips  in  their  hands;  and  'the  complete,'  was,  Isap^ 
pom,  m  her  tent;  fixr  I  judged,  from  the  attendants  being  busy  in 
paeking  the  utensils  away,  that  ^y  had  taken  their  erening's  repast 
it  waa  a  fearfiil  and  ixxitataag  spectacle,  and  I  could  not  bear  hag  to 
look  at  it'' 
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But  the  reader  ought  to  know  this  Pompey  and  his  master — an 
explanation  which  wm  clear  up  to  his  entire  contentment  the  mj^ 
tery  of  the  crape.  Travelling  by  the  stage-coach  to  Bloimtsville  in 
Tennessee,  our  traveller  foimd  five  persons  in  the  inade,  two  South 
GaroUnians,  a  stout  man  very  insolent  in  his  manner,  and  a  strange* 
looking  white  man  with  a  negro  (our  friend  Pompey)  atting  op- 
posite to  him.  The  white  man,  Pompey'^s  master,  was  a  queer 
tall  animal,  with  dark  black  hair  cut  short  like  a  methodist 
preacher,  immense  black  whiskers,  and  features  remarkably  sharp, 
piratical  and  repulsive.  His  clothes  were  black,  and  his  hat  was 
white,  with  a  huge  broad  brim,  and  a  piece  of  crape  that  covered 
it  almost  to  the  top  of  the  crown.  From  this  goodly  company, 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  experienced  all  kinds  of  annojrance  and 
insult,  which  they  carried  so  far  as  to  exhibit  their  pistols  and 
bowie-knives,  throwing  out  broad  hints  that  they  '  weren't  going 
to  be  put  upon  by  no  man,'  and  that  *  leetle  pitchers  would  carry 
water  as  well  as  big  ones.^  The  end  of  ail  this  was  that  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  finding  himself  at  last  grossly  insulted  by  one 
of  these  fellows  in  the  public  room  of  an  hotel  where  they  rested 
for  the  ni^ht,  and  remembering  some  useful  instructions  he  had 
received  m  his  youth  from  Gentleman  Jackson,  knocked  him 
down.  There  was  a  plunge  for  bowie-knives,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  impudent  bravo  was  from  that  moment  an  altered  man  in 
his  demeanour.  The  dark  white  man,  his  friend,  affected  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  a  certain  tone  of  style — spoke  of  Washington 
and  glory — hinted  about  a  niece  and  a  barouche  that  was  coming 
to  meet  nim  on  the  road — all  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  our  tra- 
veller's curiosity.     Mark  the  sequel. 

**  A  vag^e  idea  had  onee  or  twice  crossed  my  mind,  that  I  had  seen 
this  man  before,  but  where  I  could  not  imagine.  On  coming,  however, 
to  a  long  hill,  where  I  got  out  to  walk,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  the  driver 
if  he  knew  who  the  passenger  was  who  had  two  barouches  on  before. 
*  Why,*  said  that  man,  *  don't  you  know  it's  Armfield,  the  negur-driver? 
^  Negur-driver,'  thought  I,  and  immediately  the  mystery  was  deared  up.  I 
remembered  the  white  hat,  the  crape,  the  black  short-cut  round  hair,  and 
the  barouches.  It  was  one  of  the  identical  slave-drivers  I  had  seen  on 
the  6th  of  September,  crossing  his  gang  of  chained  slaves  over  New  River. 
On  re-entering  the  vehicle  I  looked  steadily  at  the  fellow,  and  recollect- 
ing him,  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  a  com- 
r>und  of  eveiv  thing  vmgar  and  revolting,  and  totally  without  education* 
had  now  a  key  both  to  his  manners  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, both  of  them  formed  in  those  dens  of  oppression  and  despair,  the 
negro  prisons,  and  both  of  them  indicating  his  abominable  vocation. 

'^  As  he  had  endeavoured  to  impose  himself  upon  us  for  a  respectable 
man,  I  was  determmed  to  let  him  know  before  we  parted,  that  I  had 
found  him  out;  but  being  desirous  first  of  discovering  what  was  the 
source  of  that  sympathy  which  umted  his  hat  with  General  Jackson,  I 
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asked  him  |diimp  who  he  was  in  moarmng  for.  Upon  this,  drawing  his 
phynognomy  down  to  ihe  length  of  a  moderate  horse's  face,  *  Marcus 
Layfeeyate,' (Manrais  La£ayette)  was  his  answer.  '  Do  you  mean  General 
Lateyette?'  I  inqmred.  '  I  reckon  that's  what  I  mean/  said  he.  '  Why 
General  La&yette^'  I  replied,  *  gloried  in  making  all  men  free,  without 
respect  of  colour ;  and  what  are  you,  who  I  understand  are  a  negro-^ 
driver,  in  mourning  for  him  for  ?  Such  men  as  yon  ought  to  go  into 
mourning  only  when  the  price  of  hlack  men  fiklls.  I  rememher  seeing 
you  cross  your  gang  ii^  chains  at  New  Riyer ;  and  I  should  not  be  at  a& 
aorprised  if  La£yette*s  ghost  was  to  set  eyery  one  of  your  negroes  free 
one  of  these  nights.* " 

Soon  after  this,  the  fellow,  pretending  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill, 
was  glad  to  abandon  the  stage-coach,  and  stop  at  a  tavern  at  the 
road-side.  But  Pompey  remained,  and  from  Pompey  further 
particulars  were  gleaned  concerning  slavery  and  the  slave-driver. 

'*  Pompey  now  told  us  a  great  many  things  that  served  to  confirm 
my  abhorrence  of  this  brutal  land-traffic  in  skives.  As  «to  his  master^ 
he  said,  he  really  thought  he  was  ill;  '  Master *s  mighty  fondof  ingeons,' 
said  he,  '  and  de  doctors  in  Alexandria  tells  him  not  to  eat  sich  lots  of 
ingeons;  but  when  he  sees  'em  he  can't  stand  it,  and  den  he  eats  'em, 
and  dey  makes  him  sick,  and  den  he  carries  on  just  like  a  house  on  fire; 
and  den  he  drinks  brandy  upon  -'em,  and  dat  mAes  him  better;  and  den 
he  eats  ingeons  agin,  and  so  he  keeps  a  carrying  on.'  From  which  it 
woiuld  i^pear,  that  the  sum  total  of  eiyoyment  of  a  negro-driver,  pur* 
chased  at  such  a  profligate  expense  of  numanity,  is  an  unlimited  indul- 
gence in  onions  and  brandy. 

These  are  traits  of  character  and  evidences  of  a  state  of  society 
which  all  humanity  is  interested  in  desiring  to  reform. 

That  a  slave-driver  should  go  into  mourning  at  all,  is  a  strange 
thing  in  itself.  That  he  should  recognise  any  thing  so  tender,  any 
thing  so  sacred  as  human  sorrow,  is  scarcely  intelligible.  But  that 
he  should  go  into  mourning  for  Lafayette — ^the  apostle  of  universal 
liberty — ^is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  short  of  that 
mystical  creed  of  dtizenship  which  mixes  stars  and  stripes  in  such 
ludicrouB  and  tragical  confusion. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  besides  the  drivers,  who  earn 
a  sort  of  professional  livelihood  by  slavery.  These  fellows  are  as- 
sociated in  a  fraternity,  and  contrive  to  make  money  by  carrying 
on  a  system  of  frauds  against  the  greatest  fraud  that  was  ever  in* 
vented  by  the  cunning  of  man.  Their  avocations  consist  in  cheat- 
ing the  slave-owners,  by  what  is  called  '  running  a  negro;'  and 
one  would  be  disposed  to  wish  them  all  possible  success  in  their 
human  swindling,  only  that  the  poor  negro  who  is  thus  '  run,' 
generally  purchases  his  freedom  with  his  me. 

"  To  '  run  a  negro,'  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  a  good  understanding  \rith 
an  intelligent  male  slave  on  some  plantadon ;  and  if  he  is  a  mechanic,  he 
ia  always  the  more  valuable.    At  a  time  agreed  upon,  the  slave  rcaui 
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away  from  bis  master^s  premises,  and  joins  the  man  who  has  instigated 
Urn  to  do  it ;  they  then  proceed  to  some  qnarter  where  ihey  are  not 
koown,  and  tibe  negro  is  sold  for  seren  or  eight  hundred  doUsn,  or 
more,  to  a  new  master.  A  few  days  after  the  money  has  heen  paid, 
he  runs  away  again,  and  is  sold  a  second  time>  and  as  often  as  the  trick 
can  he  played  with  any  hope  of  safety.  The  negro^  who  does  the  har* 
lequinade  part  of  the  manceiiyre,  has  an  agreement  with  his  friend,  in 
Tirtoe  of  which  he  supposes  he  is  to  receive  part  of  the  money;  hot  ihe 
poor  devil,  in  the  eno,  is  sure  to  be  cheated ;  and  when  he  beccnnes  dan- 
gerous to  the  fraternity  is,  as  I  am  well  assured,  first  cajoled  and  pot  off 
his  guard,  and  then,  on  crossing  some  river,  or  reaching  a  secret  plaee^ 
shot^  before  he  suspects  their  intention,  or  otherwise  nuMC  away  witL" 

The  variety  of  shapes  in  which  slaveiy  shows  itself  in  America, 
are  not  calculated  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  its  iniquity.  At 
every  turn  where  the  traveller  comes  face  to  face  with  an  instanoei 
he  mids  a  new  reason  for  looking  with  increased  aversion  upon  the 
svstem.  We  hear  of  no  instance  by  which  his  objections  are 
diminished  or  mitigated.  On  one  occasion,  the  mail-coach  from 
Charleston  drives  up  with  a  male  negro  slave,  about  thirty  yeais 
of  age,  chained Jlat  an  the  roof/ 

*^  I  had  seen  turtles,"  says  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  '^and  venison,  and 
wild  tarkeys,  and  things  of  that  sort,  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  stage-eoaeh 
before,  but  this  was  the  first  black  man  I  ever  saw  arranged  in  that 
manner.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  him  as  th;  stage  drew  up,  I  thought  it 
was  a  bear  or  some  other  animal  on  its  way  to  the  larder;  but  in  a  lew 
minutes  they  handed  him  down  from  the  U^  holding  him  by  the  end  of 
his  cluun,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  a  balxMn,  and  then  proceeded  to 
hoist  him  to  the  top  of  the  stage  we  were  to  travel  in,  and  fiisten  him 
down  there  just  as  ne  had  been  before." 

And  inside  this  very  coach  was  a  white  man  chained,  in  the 
custody  of  a  deputy  sh^njBTI 

In  Texas  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
horse — '  He  performs,'  says  our  author,  who  treats  all  these  matters 
with  singular  moderation,  'his  daily  task,  eats  his  changeless 
provender,  and  is  driven  into  his  stable  at  night,  where  he  is  abut 
m,  until,  at  earliest  dawn,  he  is  called  forth  again  to  go  through 
the  same  unpitied  routine  until  he  dies.'  Now  slavary  in  Texas 
has  generally  been  held  up,  in  this  country  at  least,  as  slaveiy  in 
its  'mildest  form* — ^as  if  any  form  of  it  could  be  mild.  We  inay 
infer,  therefore,  what  slavery  is  in  America,  where  the  '  institu- 
tion' is  based  upon  a  grander  foundation,  where  there  is  a  burger 
amount  of  property  invested  in  kbour,  and  where,  in  the  &oe  of 
Christendom,  tne  principle ^  not  to  speak  of  the  neeessify^  of  davery, 
is  attempted  to  be  defended  by  something  like  argument 

Skve-owners  who  are  liberal,  or  supposed  to  be  liberal*  on  othor 
iabjects,  axe  inveterate  upon  this,  entering  upon  the  deface  of 
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dai7&ry  with  a  smack  of  patiiotiam  and  candotu  which  might  well 
make  an  European  stare.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  met  with  a 
SouthCarolinianof  this  caste — ayerj  gentlemanly  and  mtdligent 
many  who  took  np  so  cunoos  a  line  of  armament,  that  it  roiDj 
deserves  to  be  set  apart  fiom  the  vulgar  sophistxy  with  which  the 
■tbieet  is  ordinaiily  mystified. 

The  North  Garomian  insisted  that  slavery  elevated  th^  character 
c£  the  master,  and  made  him  jealous  of  lus  own  Hberty  [well  it 
might !] — that  the  slave  owner  of  the  south  was  a  gentleman^  the 
dignity  of  which  character  was  unknown  in  the  northern  states, 
where  the  division  of  property  equally  amongst  children,  compelled 
each  to  reconstruct  his  own  fortune,  by  which  a  rapacious  and 
tiading  qpirit  was  necessarily  generated  amongst  the  people.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  South  CSirolina,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
kitenupt  the  repose  and  dignity  of  spirit  essential  to  the  formation 
of  the  gentleman. 

This  is  the  most  original  argument  that  ever  was  set  up  in  de- 
fence of  slavery — diatithelps  to  make^^n^/ieffien.  We  onceheard 
it  mgnificantly  observed,  that  a  despotum  is  the  only  government 
jbr  a  gentlonan  to  live  under.  Our  South  Carolinian  pushes  the 
doctrine  sdU  further.  The  more  perfect  the  power  of  de8[>otism 
the  more  perfect  the  gentleman.  The  finished  gentleman  is  the 
slave-driver. 

How  the  low  afi^tation,  inseparable  firom  habitual  selfishness, 
betayB  itsdf  in  this  exulting  burst  of  triumphant  refinement. 
How  dbvery  chuckles  over  trade — how  the  gentleman  who  traffics 
in  human  muscles  scorns  the  sordid  dealer  in  timber  and  provi* 
fiions — how  the  gentleman  in  the  open  air,  with  the  long  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  his  broad-biimmed  hat,  with  weepers  on  it,  despises 
the  vulgar  tradesman  in  his  dusty  store.  This  is  the  vice  of  the 
greater  vulgarity  backing  up  the  congenial  vice  of  slavery.  The 
dififexenoe  between  the  yen/fanon  who  uves  iqxxn  the  wear  and  tear 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  trader  who  lives  upon  his  own  wear  and 
tear,  was  never  more  clearly  exemplified. 

But  you  never  hear  (me  word  about  the  humanily  of  the 
question  fircmi  these  people,  who  are  so  ready  to  vindicate  its 
gentilitv.  They  look  upon  abolition,  r^arded  as  a  matter  of 
philantnTwy,  with  tmmixed  contempt  There  is  nothing  in  their 
estimation  lower  in  the  scale  of  human  reasoning  than  the  attempt 
to  justi^  manumission  on  benevolent  principk^.  In  short,  they 
despise  this  sort  of  argument  so  utterly  that  they  will  nothsten  to 
it  at  alL  They  do  wisely.  They  know  the  danger  of  contesting 
the  institutiaa  of  slavery  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  force, 
of  l^al  right,  and  vested  interests. 

How  slavery  is  to  be  argued  as  a  mere  question  (^property  we 
fiankly  ggoi&sb  we  know  not.    If  a  man  says  to  us,  this  dave  is 
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my  property,  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  give  bim  his  fireedom 
tlian  to  rob  me  of  my  horse  or  my  dog;weaclmowledge  weshoold 
be  very  much  puzzled  to  know  now  to  deal  with  bun,  otherwise 
than  by  aaoendmg  to  the  original  source  of  all  human  poesessioms, 
and  denying  that  man  has  or  can  have  any  such  proper^  in 
his  fellow  man.  If  the  slave-owner  refttse  to  follow  us  into  that 
argument,  which  is  properly  preliminary  to  his  own  assumpdon, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  mscussion.  We  must  fight  the  battle  on 
some  other  groimd. 

It  is  a  common  alternative  amongst  the  sUve-ownera  in  America 
to  fling  upon  Qtea,t  Britain  the  original  odium  of  planting  slaveiy 
in  the  colonies.  They  say — ^**  You,  not  we,  originated  this  slaveiy* 
We  have  inherited  it  fix)m  the  mother  country."  But  if  they  quote 
the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  establishing  slavery,  why  do  they 
not  imitate  her  example  in  abolishing  it?  If  Great  Britain  be  re- 
sponsible, as  no  doubt  she  is,  for  planting  slayer^  in  America,  she 
was  also  the  first  to  show  the  world  the  magnanimous  example  of 
atonement  for  a  sreat  offence*  Why  does  America  imitate  her 
only  in  the  crime?  To  find  slayery  in  a  country  is  one  thing — ^to 
perpetuate  it  another.  But  it  is  still  worse  to  keep  up  a  system 
of  strict  and  unrelenting  oppression  under  a  lying  declaration  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  rights  of  man. 

But  it  is  said  that  slavery  is  a  different  institution  in  America 
from  that  which  it  is  found  to  be  elsewhere.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  the  difference.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  r^aid 
it,  under  all  circumstances,  the  affectation  of  fireedom,  the  pretence 
of  gentility,  the  wholesale  hypocrisy  and  fidsehood  of  its  advocates, 
as  being  considerably  worse  in  America  than  in  any  other  place  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  ^lobe. 

In  other  places  slavery  is  what  it  professes  to  be;  and  the  eyes  of 
mankind  are  upon  it.  In  America  it  is  not,  and  the  world  is  de- 
ceived. In  other  places  slavery  subrists  under  slaye  laws,  by  whidi 
it  is  fenoed  round  and  in  some  way  guarded  and  organised;  in 
America  it  flourishes  rankly  in  the  midst  of  firee  institutions.  This 
is  appalling.  The  slave  looks  on  at  freedom,  which  he  may  not 
enjo3r ;  he  sees  the  stream  ripple  past  him,  but  dare  not  quench  his 
burning  thirst  I 

Publicly  repudiating  the  traflElc  in  slaves,  it  is  yet  very  well  known 
that  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  with  impunity  in  the  heart  of 
the  southern  states.  No  slaves  are  imported  fifom  Africa,  we  be- 
lieve; but  they  are  bought  and  sold  within  the  slave  states  like 
cattle — under  the  rose.  The  great  demand  for  slaves  in  the  teem- 
ing lowlands  of  Louisiana  has  mcreased  their  value,  and  they  have 
risen  in  price  from  500  to  1000  dollars.  How  is  this  demand 
supplied?  By  buying  up  refiractory  slaves  from  other  states — ^bv 
purchasing  them  out  of  gaol—* by.making  bargains  privately  with 
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the  inaolvent  planters  of  Virginia,  and  so  stocking  the  rich  cotton 
and  suffar  grounds  out  of  the  surplus  labour  of  me  old  exhausted 
soils.  Yet  all  this  is  done  in  the  face  of  a  public  protest  against 
the  slave  trade;  and  the  very  men  under  whose  secret  auspices, 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  are  ready  to  swear  that  there  is 
BO  such  thing  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other  as  a  trade  in 
slaves.  To  be  sure,  men  who  are  capable  of  trading  in  slaves  may 
easily  be  supposed  capable  of  denymg  it  on  oath.  Every  body 
remembers  how  indignant  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  ambassador,  was 
widi  Mr.  O'Gonnell  tor  calling  him  a  slave-breeder. 

But  this  question,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  on  its  ab- 
stract merits,  is  rapidly  bringing  itself  to  bear  in  a  shape  which 
will  admit  of  no  further  argument  or  delay.  If  the  slave-owner 
will  listen  neither  to  threats  nor  remonstrances,  and  can  neither  be 
bought  up  nor  persuaded,  there  is  no  doubt  he  must  listen  at  last 
to  the  roar  of  the  tempest  that  is  fiast  accumulating  in  masses  over 
his  head.  In  other  words,  if  he  will  not  listen  to  white  reason,  he 
most  listen  to  black  force.  The  negro  population  at  this  mo- 
ment amounts  to  upwards  of  two  millions — the  question  speedily 
to  be  solved  in  the  Southern  States  is — Which  race  shall  predomi- 
nate ?  It  is  a  fearful  question  to  contemplate  in  this  form,  but  to 
this  form  and  to  this  end  the  planters  are  forcing  it  by  their  self- 
ishness and  obstinacy. 

In  running  through  these  clever  and  entertaining  volumes,  we 
have,  as  we  promised  in  opening,  confined  ourselves  to  the  social 
tndts  developed  here  and  there  by  our  intelligent  traveller;  but  it  is 
proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  he  will  find  much  more  matter  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  work,  besides  a  variety  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting sketches  concerning  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  soil. 
The  publication  is  honourable  alike  to  the  judgment  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer  ;  and  may  be  truly  ranked  amon^  the  most 
impartial  works  that  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rica and  her  institutions. 

The  few  points  upon  which  we  have  touched  will  justify  our 
general  impression  of  American  character.  We  have  no  desire  to 
exaggerate  these  peculiarities,  and  should  be  heartily  glad  of  a  fair 
excuse  to  refuse  all  credit  to  them.  But  what  other  opinions  can 
any  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  looker-on  entertain,  while  such 
proofs  of  coarseness  and  rudeness,  ferocity  and  firaud,  hypocrisy 
and  meanness,  exist  in  America  as  are  to  be  found  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  the  steamers  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipi, 
in  the  hotels,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  in  the  brigandage  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  Ljmch  law  of  Missouri — all,  too,  infusing  their 
various  characteristics  through  the  rest  of  the  Union  ? 
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Art.  VI. — Erziehungs  und  UnterrichtS'lehre,  Von  Dr.  Fried- 
BiCH  Edward  Beneke.  (Theory  of  Education.')  2  Bande. 
8yo.  2te  Aiiflage.  Berlin.  1842. 

'Tis  now  within  a  few  months  of  a  full  century,  since  '  (m  the 
maigin  of  fidi  Zurich's  waters'  was  bom  the  great  apostle  of 
r^eneiated  pedagogy  in  modem  times — Henry  Pc^talozzi; 
and  Pestalozzi,  if  German  Switzerland  is  a  part  of  Gremiany, 
was  a  German.  This  man,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  German, 
whose  healthy  instinct  had  brought  him  as  an  educator  directly 
in  contact  with  Uving  nature,  making  a  breach  in  the  hard  wall 
of  separation  between  the  school  and  the  world,  which  the  '  hu- 
manists' with  their  stone  and  Ume  classics  so  long  doggedly 
upheld:  the  pious  Francke  in  Halle,  Sakmann,  Rochow,  and 
Bazedow,  had  preceded  him;  but  Pestalozai  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  word  '  education,'  like  a  new  gospel,  to  thrill  throo^h 
Europe,  and  made  the  little  town  of  Tv^on,  with  its  old  castte, 
as  famous  in  the  moral  world,  as  Paris,  with  its  bastiles  and 
butcheries,  was  in  the  political.  Since  his  day  much  has  been 
done  for  the  good  cause  in  many  places;  but  amidst  all  the 
echoing  of  famous  educational  names  at  home  and  abroad,  it  re- 
quires no  yery  nice-discerning  judgment  of  the  ear  to  know  that 
Germany  has  been,  and  is,  the  key-note  of  the  flong-  ^  D^s  pae- 
dagogische  Deutscliland'  is  the  name  of  one  ot  Diesterweg's 
books;  one  might  apply  this  appellation  to  the  whole  country— 
^needarogic  Grermany/— and,  adopting  an  idea  of  Wol^ang 
Menzcl,  suggest,  that  instead  of  an  eagfe,  the  arms  of  ^e  nation 
(when  the  ncMon  appears)^  should  be  a  goose,  with  a  professor 
standing  beside  as  a  supporter,  and  pluc^^  a  quill  out  of  its 
wing;  for  truly,  as  a  shrewd  observer  once  said,  when  we  trace 
matters  to  the  fountain  head,  *  Deutschland  is  governed  by  its  uni- 
versities much  more  than  by  its  princes.'  We  do  not  here  intend 
to  stir  the  discussion  which  Herr  Huber's  recent  work*  provokes, 
whether  the  Grerman  gymnasia  or  the  great  English  scnoob  are 
the  best:  but  as  a  countiy,  no  man  we  suppose  of  common  infor- 
mation will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  not  Prassia  only,  but  the 
whole  of  Grermany,  is  much  better  supplied  with  education,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  than  Great  Britain.     This  being 

*  It  is  a  oonuiKm  remark  that  loTe  goes  by  oootnst  aa  miich  aa  bj  umilarit^. 
So  Milton's  favourites,  among  the  ancient  poets,  were  Euripides  [and  Ovid,  men  m 
evenr  respect  the  reverse  of  himself;  and  Professor  Hnber,  in  his  work  on  •  the 
English  UniverBitieB,'  (En^h  by  Newman,  3  ▼qIl,  1843,)  aeema  to  have  aet  him- 
aetf  the  task  of  championing  these  institutions  throni^  thick  and  thin,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  in  all  respects  predsely  the  reverse  of  the  corre- 
sponding institutiona  in  his  own  conntiy. 
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like  caae^  it  is  only  natural  to  earoect  that  German  literature  should 
exhibit  the  greatest  number  of  original  and  standard  works  on 
education:  that  these  inde&tigable  workers  in  the  prolific  world  of 
books  should  have  reduced  their  manifold  experience  in  this 
matter  to  some  system  of  generally  recognised  and  universally 
available  principles:  that  in  &ct  pedagogy  in  these  latter  days 
flihould  constitute  with  them  a  new  scienoe,  as  political  economy 
does  amongst  ourselves.  Here,  in  England,  indeed,  where  it  has 
koB^  been  the  practice  to  make  any  body  a  schoohnaster,  and  to 
make  no  very  particular  demands  on  the  energy  or  eloquence  of 
nKofeflsors,  the  claims  of  the  science  of  teaching  a  6  c  or  alpbaj 
betoy  ganrniOy  to  a  place  in  the  learned  roll,  may  not  be  very  dis- 
tinctly understood;  but  a  French  statesman,  who  knows  something 
aboat  the  matter,  speaks  in  very  different  lanffuage.  '  The  science 
of  education/  says  ne,  '  is  an  essential  bran<£  ox  moral  and  poU- 
tical  philo80[^y,  and,  like  aU  other  departments  of  science  worthy 
of  that  name,  it  has  needof  being  surrounded  by  the  lishtof  expe« 
lience ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  misled  by  fimtastic 
theories,  we  must  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  systems  of  education  that  are  fol* 
lowed  by  all  great  civilised  nations.'''^  We  shall  therefore  say 
that  the  Germans  have  done  well  to  erect  '  paedagogik'  into  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  science;  and  that  their  voluminosity  in  this 
department  is  at  once  a  rign  of  their  |>ast,  and  a  prophecy  of  their 
fiiture  progress  in  the  nome  art  of  which  this  science  Reduces  the 
pnncimes,  and  systematises  the  rules.  Let  us  now  see  what 
Herr  Beneke  has  crot  to  say. 

The  Berlin  professor  comm^ices,  as  an  Englifih  one  would  do, 
with  a  *  Vorreae'  (a  pre&ce);  from  that  he  goes  on  to  an  'Einlei* 
ton^  (a  leading  into — an  introduction);  and  this  'Einleitung/  ex* 
t^ffwiing  over  101  pages,  starts  in  the  true  German  style,  with  a 
'  Gnmabegri£^'  or  fimdamental  notion  of  what  education  is.  In 
the  pre&oe  to  the  first  edition,  which  was  published  in  1834,  we 
are  informed  that '  while  in  the  first  decezmium  of  the  present  cen* 
taiy  the  indefatigable  diligence  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Nie- 
meyer,  the  nice  practical  tact  and  the  fine  human  warmth  of 
Schwartz,  the  piercing  perspicacity  of  Herbart,  and  Jean  Paul's 

riding  oombmations,  nad,  in  close  succession,  done  much  for 
scienoe  of  pedagogy,  and  since  that  time  man^r  treatises  on 
separate  branches  had  appeared,  still,  in  respect  of  scientific  com^ 
pleteness,  no  work  of  any  note  on  education  had  issued  firom  the 
German  press.'  This  fiust  concerns  us  little,  but  the  alleged  cause 
of  it  is  worth  our  hearing.     ^  The  science  of  psedagogy,'  says  the 

•  Counn  on 'EdwAtbn  in  Holland,' by  LeonhardHon^    London,  ISdS, 
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professor,  *  depends  altogether  on  the  science  of  psychology;  it 
IS,  in  fact,  only  the  apphcation  of  psychology,  as  aatroaomy,  pro* 
jectiles,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  are  the  appuca* 
tion  of  mathematics.  But  in  Germany,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
psychology,  or  the  experimental  science  of  mind,  has  been  afanosit 
altogether  n^lected.  Our  high  soaring  countiymen  allowed 
themselves  to  be  carried  off  their  legs  by  the  Bacchantic  whirl  of 
speculation;  and  transported  now  into  one  system  and  now  into 
another,  by  help  of  which  they  hoped  at  last  to  gain  that  subHme 
point  from  which  they  might  be  able  ^  die  Welt  und  Gott  in  ihrem 
mnersten  Wesen  zu  erfassen  imd  zu  construiren'  to  comprehend 
and  to  construct  the  world  and  God  in  their  inmost  substance; 
from  this  position  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  look 
down  with  contempt  on  experience  and  such  experimental  sciences 
as  Psychology  and  Education.  But  now,'  continues  the  professor, 
'we  have  boxed  the  compass  of  abstract  thought,  and  are  oantent 
to  learn  wisdom,  like  other  fools,  from  experience.^  Our  high  flown 
Hegelian  and  SchelUngian  philosophers  condescend  to  take  a  lesson 
from  Locke,  and  Bacon,  and  the  schoolmaster  abroad.  Now  this, 
if  it  be  true,  (as  we  know  from  divers  signs  it  is,)  is  the  best  news 
we  have  heard  from  Germany  for  a  long  time.  There  arc  to  be 
no  more  Kegels  in  Berlin.  The  last  one  died  of  the  cholera  in 
1832.  The  Germans  are  going  to  be  practical.  They  are  about 
to  traverse  the  intellectual,  as  they  are  even  now  doing  the  phyw 
sical,  world,  with  something  tangible — ^with  railroads.  They  are 
going  to  write  sentences  that  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  and  to 
billow  out  thoughts  whose  depths  may  be  sounded.  This  is  very 
good.  Let  the  duty  be  taken  off  to-morrow,  that  we  may  all  buy- 
German  books. 

Having  in  his  introduction  based  psedasogy  upon  the  fimda* 
mental  principles  of  psychology,*  our  author  divides  the  whole 
subject  with  great  judgment  mto  two  parts.  The  doctrine  of 
*  education'  (Erziehungs-lehre),  and  the  doctrine  of  *  instmctioii' 
(Unterrichts-lehre).  This  is  the  favourite  distinction  made  by  that 
excellent  educationist,  Mr.  Stow,  in  Glasgow.  To  instruct,  says 
the  northern  philanthropist^ '  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter;  a  re« 
tail  dealing  in  special  commodities,  a  dexterous  juggling  with  so 
many  balls;  but  in  order  to  educate,  you  must  not  maelv instruct, 
but  you  must  train;  to  have  an  educational  system  at  all,  it  most 
be  a  '  training  system.'  This  is  what  the  inquisitive  traveller  will 
find  written  m  large  letters  in  the  lobby  of  the  Normal  school  of 

*  It  may  ^  ,  that  Brofessor  Beneke  has  pabli«hed  aereral 
works  on  me  *;  hare  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Ger- 
many. He  the  practical  and  experimental  school;  and  tlus 
is  a  novelty 
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Glasgow  ;   and  to  the  same  purpose  the  German  tells  us  that  in» 
ttmction  deals  almost  exdusivelj  in  mere  intellectual  notions  or 
exercises  of  external  dexterity,  while  education  has  mainly  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  character  through  the  emotions.^ 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  certainly;  but  it  is  a  ^eat  and  im- 
portant truth  ;    a  mere  teacher  does  not  do  half  his  work:   he 
must  work  on  the  heart  and  on  the  habits,  as  well  as  on  the  head 
of  his  pupils.     A  bndn  is  not  the  only  part  of  a  boy;  and  his 
brain  is  a  thing  of  living  growth  and  arborescence,  not  an  empty 
box  which  an  adult  can  furnish  with  labelled  tickets  of  various 
arts  and  sciences,  and  then  say — my  work  is  done^  behold  an  edu-  . 
cated  young  gentleman !     Herr  Beneke,  then,  proceeds  to  divide 
the  '  Erziehungs-lehre'  into  three  great  branches:  the  training  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  consciousness,  conception,  memory,  ima- 
gination, judgment,  &c.;   the  training  of  the  moral,  religious, 
and  sesthetical  emotions,  and  the  traimngof  the  body,  or  what 
we  commonly  call  physical  education.    This  exhausts  the  first 
Tolume.    The  second  volume  systematises  the  *  Unterrichts-lehre,' 
or  theory  of  instruction,  in  the  following  order.     1.  General  views 
and  bearings.    2.  Comparative  value  of  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction.     3.  General  view  of  the  most  famous  methods  of  in- 
struction.   4.  View  of  the  special  methods  for  the  different  sub- 
jects.   5.  The  different  sort  of  schools.     6.  The  organisation  and 
administration  of  schools. 

From  this  short  outline  of  the  comprehensive  contents  of  the 
present  volumes,  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  it  would  be  in 
▼ain  for  us  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  separate  discussion  of  the 
whole  subjects  embraced.  Under  the  single  head  of  *  methods  of 
instruction,'  for  instance,  Pestalozsd  alone,  and  his  influence,  direct 
and  indirect,  on  all  the  modem  improvements  in  peedagogy ,  would 
ilimish  matter  for  a  separate  discussion  no  less  curious  than  in- 
structive; then  there  are  Bell  and  Lancaster,  men  most  wise  of 
all  mortds  to  transmute  a  sorry  necessity,  on  occasions,  into  a 
sovereign  virtue:  in  the  teaching  of  languages  again  how  much 
might  be  said  in  commendation  of  Hamilton  and  others,  who, 
ihough  not  philosophers  of  the  very  highest  class,  have  at  least  had 
sense  enougn  to  see  that,  in  the  art  of  imitating  sounds,  a  reasoning 
man  may  not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  lesson  from  an  unreasoning 
parrot;  and  last  of  all  we  have  Jacotot,  a  man  splendidly  made, 
as  Frenchmen  are  apt  to  be,  with  one  idea,  but  in  whose  one  idea, 
as  in  all  fresh  natural  ideas,  there  is  an  essential  truth,  which  those 
win  certainly  find  who  have  toleration  enough  to  exclude  nothing 
£rom  its  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  discrimination  enough  to 
Imow  where  that  place  is.  But  there  is  a  wide  question,  before  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  instruction:  and  it  is  one  on  which 
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the  practical  educationists  in  this  country  are  more  disamed 
perhaps  than  on  any  other,  ffhat  are  you  to  teach  the  little  Doys? 
Are  you  to  rate  their  intellectual  profidency  by  a  Latin  rudiments 
and  qui,  quae,  quod  merely,  as  tiiey  do  in  Aberdeen?  or  are  yoa 
to  teach  them  with  Biber,  to  bmld  up  casties  of  cubes  archi- 
tecturally that  tiiey  may  see  before  tiiem  in  solid  incarnation,  the 

great  algebraic  mystery  a+b^^^+2  a  J+J2  ?— orl  are  you  to 
set  them  rambling  throiigh  the  fields,  and  wading  through  the 
bogs,  that  they  may  finger  stamens  and  pistils,  and  learn  that  what 
was  once  called  a  geranium  is  now  called  a  pelargonium,  and 
that  a  water-lily  is  no  lily  at  all,  but  a  njonphaea  alba,  or  lutea  as 
thecasemay  be?  Are  you  to  teach  this  or  tnat  or  the  otiier,oraU 
the  three?  These  are  questions  about  which  all  men  who  philoso- 
phise on  the  subject  are  not  quite  agreed;  and  even  when  they 
are  agreed,  they  may  beat  the  air,  how  often  with  unapproachable 
blasts  of  truth:  but  there  is  an  army  of  pedants  that  have  batter* 
ing  rams.  To  repeat  dl  these  Uasts,  and  to  encounter  the 
strokes  of  these  battering  rams  in  formal  array ,  and  in  pitched  battle, 
cannot  be  our  object  here;  we  shall  merely,  by  a  few  extracts,  en- 
deavour  to  let  our  readers  know  how  Men  Beneke  reconciles 
the  combatants.  Ue  has  done  it,  to  our  judmng,  with  admirable 
tact;  he  has  given  a  verdict  in  favour  of  l^th  parties;  the 
Humanists  ana  Realists  (as  the  two  peat  educational  parties  are 
called  in  Germany*)  are  not  onljr  tolerated  but  encouraged;  and 
while  each  is  taught  that  it  is  for  its  own  benefit  to  borrow  as  much 
from  the  other  as  may  be,  both  are  advised  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  independent  existence,  to  keep  themselves  separate:  for 
they  have  dinerent  objects,  and  belong  to  different  spheres.  This 
as  an  important  catiiohc  trutii  in  education  by  no  means  sufficiently 
recognised  in  this  country;  and  tiierefore  we  particularly  request 
the  reader's  attention  to  what  follows. 

What  you  are  to  teach  your  children,  says  the  professor,  de- 
pends altogether  on  what  they  are  meant  for:  in  other  words, 
according  to  tiieir  probable  future  destiny  in  Efe  ought  to  be 
their  present  preparation  for  the  business  of  life  in  the  schods. 
Now  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  different  classes  of  persons  claim- 
ing education  from  tiie  state,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  three 
classes,  whose  position  in  society,  and  vocation  in  life,  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  tiiey  do  not  admit  of  receiving  a  well  calculated  course 
of  education  m  common.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  ihose  who 
are  destined  with  material  means  to  work  on  matter— labourers 
and  artisans:  these  receive  an  education  fitted  for  theb  wants  in  a 

*  Conetpondiiig  to  the  claimical  asoendancy  and  luefiil  knowledge  parties 
among  onraelyes. 
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KMoate  class  of  schools  called  in  Germany  '  Yolksscliulen/  or 
ftjiools  of  the  people.  Then,  above  these,  were  is  a  lar^e  class 
of  men  whose  aestinj  it  is  to  work  on  the  same  external  world, 
but  by  intellectual  means;  thus  a  mason  works  on  stone  and  lime 
with  his  hand,  an  architect  with  his  mind  Those  who  are  in  this 
position  are  educated  in  schools  of  their  own,  called  *  Mittelschulen' 
or  *  Biirgerschulen;'  middle  schools,  as  being  placed  midway  be- 
tween the  *  Volkschulen,'  and  the  third  class  that  we  are  about  to 
mention;  *  Burgerschulen,'  because  the  mass  of  those  who  in  com- 
mercial and  manu&ctuiin^  cities  belong  to  the '  Burgher'  or  citissen 
dasB  will,  tmder  a  well-oraered  system,  find  their  most  appropriate 
education  in  these  schools.  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of  persons  in 
society  whose  high  privilege  it  is  to  work  by  mind  upon  mind; 
to  this  class,  statesmen,  clergymen,  teachers  of  youth,  hterary  and 
sdenlafio  men  of  all  kinds  belong.  For  those  who  are  destined 
to  put  forth  their  energies  in  this  sphere,  a  higher,  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  specuktive  education,  is  necessary.  For  such 
the  *  Crymnasia'  or  *  Gelehrte  Schulen'  are  open;  and  open  not  as  a 
finishing  school*  but  merely  as  an  introduction  to  tne  univer- 
sities. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  great  public  schools  in  Germany 
bdng  distinctly  in  his  eyes,  the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  justice  of  the  author's  reasoning  in  the  allowing 
extract.  The  question  discussed  is  a  much  controverted  one  in 
Germany,  but  not  less  so  among  ourselves.  '  Whether  in  schools 
destined  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  in  the  '  Biirger- 
achulen,'  the  learned  languajses,  and  especially  the  Latin,  ought  to 
be  admitted  as  a  subject  of  instruction.'  Herr  Beneke  answens 
decidedly,  *  No  I'  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

**  Those  who  advocate  the  claim  of  the  learned  langaages  are  wont  to 
Ymng  tins  forward  in  the  first  place,  that  our  modem  intellectual  culture 
is  historically  so  intimately  connected  with  antiquity,  that  into  any 
thorongfa  course  of  education,  going  beyond  the  claims  oJF  mere  necessity, 
«t  least  one  of  the  ancient  languages  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is  evident;  our  intellectual  culture  in  modem  times  has 
made  itself  gradually  more  and  more  fi'ee  firom  the  influence  of  ancient 
literature,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  is  now  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  and  in  a  position  altogetiier  independent.  Those,  indeed,  whose 
position  in  the  social  system  calls  upon  them  to  know  and  to  teach,  not 
only  what  the  world  now  is  and  ought  to  be,  but  also  how  it  came  to  be, 
what  it  is,  and  through  what  strange  mutations  and  metamorphoses  it 
lias  passed,  may,  nay  must,  go  back  to  the  original  genns  and  fS&r- 
withdrawn  he«nnings  of  things  :  but  for  such  as  mean  only  to  work  on 
the  prepared  foundation  of  modem  society,  and  whose  activity  is  piui« 
opaUv  directed  to  the  external  relations  of  nfe,  such  laborious  pii^rimages 
into  the  remote  past  are  neither  necessary  nor  expedient,     it  is  to  be 
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particulaxly  observed,  also,  that  the  andents,  however  high  thejr  stand 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  are  in  those  branches  of  sdenoe  -which  are 
most  useful  to  the  classes  we  now  speak  of,  particularly  defective ;  in 
mathematics  and  natural  history  and  physics,  the  staple  of  a  good 
BOrger  education,  we  can  learn  little  from  the  ancients  that  will  repay 
ihe  trouble  of  studying  them ;  and  the  little  that  may  be  learned,  is  to 
be  learned  by  him  only  who  is  at  once  a  man  of  profound  science,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  scholar,  not  certainly  by  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist 
or  an  engineer. 

^'  As  little  weight  are  we  disposed  to  allow  the  argument  that  Latin 
ought  to  be  tausht  in  the  BUrger-schools  as  a  sort  ^  preparation  and 
test  for  those  who  may  possibly  be  advanced  from  those  schools  to  die 
gymnasia  and  the  universities ;  for  it  is  perverse  and  preposterous  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  two  to  nuseducate  the  whole;  and,  besides  this,  an  ele- 
moitary  instruction  in  Latin  is  by  no  means  a  thing  peculiarly  calculated 
to  afford  such  a  preparation  and  test  as  is  supposed.  Many  a  boy  witt 
make  admirable  proficiency  in  Latin  vocables  and  paradigms  merely  be* 
cause  he  is  too  dull  and  stupid  for  any  thmg  more  intellectual ;  dead 
words  and  formulas  will  find  a  ready  entrance  where  the  lack  of  strong 
vital  pulsations  leaves  the  chambers  of  the  brain  empty.  There  are  many 
better  ways  of  judging  of  a  boy's  aptitude  for  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  than  by  forcing  him  to  tack  a  few  Latin  sentences  together; 
and  if  parents  have  so  miscalculated  their  son's  inclinations  and  capaci- 
ties as  to  send  him  to  a  Burger-school,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  a  g3rmnasium,  they  must  just  take  the  consequences  and  go  back 
to  the  starting  point. 

"  But  the  Latin  language,  we  are  told  further,  is  in  many  views  Ae 
only  proper  basis  of  all  knowledge.  To  thb  I  answer  directiy, — name 
the  l»unch  of  knowledge  to  the  attiunment  of  which  Latin  is  now  essen- 
tial, to  which  Latin  is  to  such  an  extent  the  key,  that  the  profit  to  be 
obtained  will  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  labour  expended  ? 
That  many  technical  phrases  in  the  different  sciences  are  derived  from 
the  Latin,  is  an  argument  that  scarcely  can  be  advanced  seriously.  These 
phrases  can  easily  be  explained  etymologically  as  they  occur  ;  and  be- 
sides, this  reason,  if  it  were  any  reason  at  all,  would  be  a  much  stronger 
plea  for  the  introduction  of  Greek  than  of  Latin  into  the  education  of 
a  German  merchant  or  engineer.  As  for  what  is  commonly  said  that 
the  Latin  is  the  root  of  most  modem  languages,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
studied,  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  mr  tiie  sake  of  these,  there  is  a 
practical  fallacy  in  this  too  obvious  to  demand  any  laboured  refutation- 
The  time  spent  in  the  Latin  preparation  for  learning  the  modem  lan- 
guages, might  have  been  as  well  spent  in  learning  the  languages  them* 
selves.  The  bulk  of  the  language,  that  is  to  say,  the  vocables,  can  be 
taken  up  as  readUy  in  an  English,  or  a  Spanish,  as  in  a  Roman  shape. 
And  what  should  we  say  of  tiie  man  who,  when  building  a  house,  nist 
throws  away  all  hb  money  on  a  magnificent  threshold,  and  then  finds 
that  he  has  been  laboxiously  constmcting  an  entry  to  nothing  ?    Such 
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k  the  wiadom  of  many  qH  those  who  learn  Latin  that  they  may  with  the 
greater  ease  learn  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

*'  The  next  argument  is  that  drawn  from  the  more  formal  side  of  the 
question.  Latin,  it  is  urged,  however  useless  as  an  acquisition,  is  so 
admirable  as  a  mental  discipline  that  it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  any 
other  subject  of  study  that  might  seem  more  directly  to  bear  upon  the 
education  of  the  '  Blirger'  class.  But  here  also,  imfortunately,  the  ad- 
vocates of  classical  ascendancy  are  found  sadly  at  fault.  No  well-in- 
structed educationist  will  deny  the  superior  virtues  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages as  instruments  of  mental  discipline;  but  thb  discipline  is  most 
beneficial  in  the  higher  steps  of  advancement,  when  the  spirit  of  andent 
fiteratore  be^ns  to  be  breathed  sensibly  upon  the  soul  of  the  student ; 
the  mere  external  elements  of  language,  and  the  simple  combinations  of 
syntax^  have  comparatively  little  power  in  training  the  intellect ;  can 
adiieve  nothing  that  may  not  be  attained  in  a  far  superior  degree  by  the 
stody  of  the  mother  tongue  and  foreign  langui^s. 

**  But,  continue  the  Latinists,  granting  all  this,  is  not  the  learn- 
ing  of  the  Latin  language,  if  nothing  more,  at  least  one  of  the  best 
exercises  for  improving  the  memory  that  the  circle  of  school  instruction 
presents?  This  argument  is  the  weakest  of  all.  For  to  exercise  the  me- 
mory on  that  which  does  not  materially  advance  the  understandine*  is 
surely  any  thing  but  wise ;  and  then  considering  how  rich  the  matenab 
are  which  modem  science  presents  for  exercising,  nay,  severely  trying 
the  retentive  powers  of  the  mind,  what  need  is  there  that  we  should  resort 
to  the  artificial  machinery  of  the  vocables  of  a  dead  tongue  ?  There  is  a 
danger,  moreover,  that  by  overtaxing  the  memory  with  extraneous  things 
(which  Latin  woids  certainly  are  in  a  BOrger-schooH  a  general  distaste 
to  learning  may  be  general  in  the  minds  of  tne  scholars.  And, 
after  all,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  psychology  to  suppose^  that  there 
is  any  abstract  fiEusulty  of  memory  which  can  be  improved  by  exer- 
cise :  memory  is  improved  by  exercise,  not  absolutely,  but  only  in  the 
particular  direction  of  the  exercise ;  and  so  it  may  be  that  the  improve- 
laent  of  the  memory  in  the  direction  of  the  dead  languages,  however 
great,  may,  to  all  the  ejSects  and  purposes  which  belong  to  the  educated 
modem  Burger,  be  worse  than  fruitless." 

Latin,  therefore,  is  to  be  alto^ther  excluded  from  the  Biirger- 
sdbools,  in  the  opinion  of  Herr^eneke;  and  the  Berlin  professor, 
it  is  instructive  to  see,  merely  systematises  the  current  opinion  of 
a  great  class  of  intelligent  citizens  in  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
toiing  cities.  These  men  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  old 
grammar-schools,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  exclusive  or 
preponderant,  however  useful  as  prefjaratory  palsosrtxss  for  philo> 
Bopnising  clergymen  and  gentlemen  with  a  large  Hbrary,  are  not 
the  schools  for  them;  and  they  have,  accordingly,  in  Glasgow  and 
ebewhere,  taken  various  steps,  more  or  less  successful^  to  hunt 
down  the  pedantic  old  autocracy  of  the  Hiunanists.      This  is 
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good;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  as  some  eager  innoTatcns 
will  have  it,  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  to  be  banished  from  our 
public  schools  altogether,  and  steam-engines  and  calculating  ma- 
chines substituted  m  their  place.  Mrj  yawro ! — Let  it  not  be ! — Let 
us  not  snap  cruellj  the  golden  chain  that  has  so  long  and  so  plea- 
santly bound  us  to  the  past! — ^Let  us  not  imbridge  the  mystic 
gulf  of  centuries  profanely! — Let  Virgil  and  Homer  live,  as 
good  things,  and  among  tne  best,  for  those  who  have  time  and 
capacity  to  '  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,'  that  never  yet 

Eve  strength  to  shallow  bibbers.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  we 
ve  abeaay,  we  think,  sufficiently  indicated.  Let  Latin  and 
Greek  be  reserved  for  a  higher  class  of  schools,  for  the  CTmnasia; 
and  let  none  be  sent  to  begin  Latin  there  who  is  not  liKely  seii- 
ously  to  carry  it  out  in  the  imiversity.  This  is  Herr  Bcoieke's 
opinion;  and,  however  different  the  practice  of  good  old  England 
in  many  places  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a  sound  opi- 
nion. But  we  shall  now  hear  at  greater  length  how  chivalrously 
our  catholic-hearted  educationist  cnampions  those  very  clasacs  in 
the  gymnasia,  which  in  the  Burger  schools  he  had  so  decidedly 
condemned. 

''  As  to  what  they  urge  against  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  are  too  far  removed  from  our  modem  habits  of  thought, 
too  strange,  to  interest  or  to  edify  us,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  without 
meaning  to  say  any  thing  paradoxical,  that  this  very  strangeness  is  pre- 
dsely  the  thing  that  ought  to  invite  our  familiarity.  For,  while  the 
classical  student  works  himself  sympathetically  into  the  sentimentB  and 
manner  of  expression  of  the  ancient  world,  he  by  this  very  act  necessarily 
receives  a  mental  expansion  and  a  breadth  of  view  that  the  study  of  no 
modem  lang^uages  could  have  conferred ;  for  in  these  last  both  the  modes 
of  thought  and  the  matter  coincide  so  much  with  our  own  that  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  our  intellectual  deficiencies,  they  must  ever  be 
comparatively  feeble.  Besides,  this  greater  contrast  between  the  ancient 
habits  of  thought  and  the  modem  has  a  strong  virtue  to  stir  the  in- 
terest, and  t<j  fix.  the  attention  ;  an  ancnent  author,  even  where  he  is 
only  second  or  third  rate,  is  infinitely  more  suggestive  than  a  modern, 
merety  becatise  he  is  an  dent ;  it  h  l>y  the  strong  power  of  contrast  that 
we  most  readily  Icaru  to  compare  :  mid  in  the  halnt  of  extended  oompa- 
Bson  and  faithful  deduction  the  art  of  philosophising  consists. 

"  In  the  second  plac^  ;  if  it  be  n  more  difficult  task  to  attain  an  avail- 
^U  knciwlcdge  of  the  ancient  kngufiges  than  of  the  modern^  this  diffi- 
,  /'  rUo  h  an  advantage^  It  lia^  b^en  and  is  the  most  perverse  of  all 
-■■•  of  pro^jeeUing  in  education,  to  think  only  how  we  may  make  aH 
"Hji  m  easy  as  possible  for  the  learner.  Knowledge  of  any  kind 
Illy  taken  up  and  appropriated  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  super- 
hen  the  tinie  for  inj^ traction  commences,  the  time  for  play  is 
mxe  for  ig^^^^^xeftion  is  come ;  and  it  is  the  business 
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of  tbe  teacher  so  to  select  and  apportion  the  objects  of  teaching  that  thejr 
may  afford  a  course  of  gymnastics  to  the  learner.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
inTenting  methods  to  make  stody  easy,  some  talk  might  he  expected  to 
be  made  of  the  hest  art  of  inyenting  difficulties.  Now  there  are  few 
atadies  that  present  such  a  complete  course  of  intellectual  gymnastics  as 
the  study  of  ancient  literature.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  mere  ex- 
ternal elements  of  andent  literature — ^the  lexicographical  and  grammati- 
cal frame-work — all  this  we  most  willingly  g^ye  up  to  the  (»riector,  as 
hy  no  means  peculiarly  fitted  either  to  expand  or  to  strengthen  uie  mind  ; 
and  the  more  such  merely  mechanical  processes,  can  he  mcilitated  and  ac- 
celerated, the  better.  But  the  sacrificewhichwemakeinmasteringthemere 
externals  of  ancient  learning,  is  more  than  compensated  hy  the  developing 
power  which  they  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  when  duly  followed  out. 
Those  oompodtions  which  can  he  had  without  any  great  demands  on 
oariniellectualactiTity,flit  across  our  minds  superfidaOy,  leaving  scarcely 
a  tnce  behind.  Tabs,  for  example,  any  historical  or  poeticiu  work  in 
our  mother  tonme  or  in  any  modem  language.  Spurred  on  by  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  we  drive  rapidly  forward  £rom  one  point  of  prominence 
to  another ;  but  ifaos  very  celerity  of  proeress,  which  is  so  pleasant,  pre- 
▼ents  us  from  thoroughly  grasping  and  detaining  the  (maracters  and 
events  as  they  pass  before  us ;  at  the  end  of  our  movement  there  remains 
but  an  impenect  shadowy  outline  of  what  we  have  read :  and  in  a  short 
time  even  this  shadowy  outline  vanishes*  The  same  thing  happens  with 
the  mere  style  and  manner  of  expression.  We  may  pause,  perhaps, 
for  a  moment  over  this  and  the  other  passage  peculiarly  pointed  and  im- 
pressive ;  but  in  general  we  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  receive  any  dis- 
tinct impression  from  the  beauties  of  style ;  or  will  not  dwdl  on  a  pas- 
sage long  enough  to  know  in  what  its  rhetorical  excellence  consists.  And 
if  uis  be  so  with  grown  up  men,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with 
yoon^  persons  whose  minds  are  so  disposed  to  triviality  and  dissipation. 
It  isUieduty  of  the  teacher,  tiierefore,  rather  to  put  adragonthe  fight 
aaad  rattiing  nnrits  of  youth  than  to  pioneer  the  road  too  smoothly  be- 
fore them.  Mow  this  salutarv  drag  on  the  precipitancy  of  youthfol  minds 
is  exaetly  what  the  ancient  languages  are  so  well  calculated  to  supply. 
While  the  sdiolar  is  laboriously  employed  in  constmcting  pieeeniMeal  a 
hifltorieal,  poetical,  or  rhetorical  whole,  from  the  Uogra^iies  of  a  Plu- 
tarch, the  tragedies  of  a  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of  a  Demosthenes,  he 
is  forced  to  eiqMod  as  much  intellectual  strength  on  a  single  elementary 
trait  as  he  does  on  a  whole  woric  in  the  mouier  tongue,  or  on  a  whole 
comparison  in  any  modem  tongue ;  and  in  this  way  botii  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  the  thing  read  are  appropriated  and  asdmilated  in  a 
'WW  most  oondudve  to  a  heathy  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  ree^ver, 
and  to  a  free  development  of  the  higher  powers  of  reflection  on  the  phe- 
somena  of  the  intellectual  world. 

^Bot  it  is  not  only  that  ancient  fiterature  by  power  of  contrast  is 
Bdoce  suggestive  to  us  modems ;  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simplicity 
^  diaraoter  both  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  manner  of  expression  of 
Ihe  anoiaiits  tibtat  is  more  readily  appreciable  by  tiie  youthfol  mind  than 
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the  more  complex  relations  of  our  modem  development.  The  worics  of 
the  ancients,  are  a  mirror  of  the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  humanity: 
our  children  and  boys  now  understand  these  works  by  a  natural  sjrro- 
pathy,  better  than  our  men.  There  is  too  much  reflection  and  philo* 
sophising  of  all  kinds  in  modem  literature  for  the  juyeniJe  taste ;  there 
is  something  more  elementary  and  immediate,  more  fresh,  and,  as  it 
were,  transparent  amon^  the  ancients.  The  ancient  world  also  pie- 
sents  something  more  sdf-contained,  less  straggling  and  involTcd  than 
the  modems.  If  the  approach  to  the  view  bc^  as  we  have  admitted, 
more  laborious,  the  objects,  when  they  fairly  start  out  firom  the  mist, 
axe  more  tangible  and  more  comprehensible. 

"  This  holds  true  of  ancient  literature  in  a  triple  sense:  it  is  true  of 
the  grammatical  combinations  in  the  first  placej  (compare  HerodoUUf 
for  instance,  in  this  respect,  with  Hume  or  Uibbcoi) ;  it  is  no  less  trae 
of  the  forms  which  art  assumed  in  the  hands  of  antiquity ;  the  aadent 
Epos,  the  ancient  tragedy,  and  the  ancient  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
are  nearer  to  the  mind  of  young  persons  in  modem  times  than  works  of 
the  same  class  in  our  own  tongue ;  and  it  is  trae,  finally,  of  the  matter  of 
the  classics  as  well  as  of  their  style,  of  the  characters  of  the  varions  rela- 
tions of  Ufe,  social  and  political.  The  distance  in  point  of  time  between 
an  andent  and  a  modem  is  more  than  compensated  to  the  young  mind 
by  the  proximity  in  point  of  tone,  and  sentiment^  and  character.  Ancieot 
history,  for  example,  how  infinitely  more  simple  than  the  modem  I  it  is 
more  the  history  in  fact  of  individual  men,  or  of  separate  groups  and 
masses  of  men  easily  distinguishable;  and  the  relations  that  occur  be- 
tween them  are  at  the  same  tune  comparatively  simple ;  the  passions 
and  the  motives  also  of  the  historical  characters  (think  only  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  or  the  leaders  in  the  Trojan  war),  are 
simpler  and  more  kindred  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  thst 
characterise  young  persons.  Modem  histoiy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  tne  young  student  in  point  of  time,  the  fieuther  it 
recedes  from  him  in  point  of  aflinity;  its  complicated  rehitions,  its 
strange  disguises,  its  state  plots  and  counterplots,  and  diplomatic  in* 
trigues,  may  be  made  to  envelop  the  youthful  mind,  but  they  can  never 
mould  it.  In  whatever  light,  theremre,  we  view  the  matter,  andeot 
literature,  when  the  scholar  fairly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it,  affords  a 
much  more  congenial  nourishment  for  young  minds  than  modem. 

*'  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  bond  of  connection  whidi 
attaches  us  to  the  ancient  mind,  is  not  one  of  psychological  relationsbip 
merely;  it  is  essentially  also  an  historical  tie.  Our  whole  modem  culture 
is  what  it  is  in  a  great  measure  as  a  mwth  firom  the  fertile  soil  of 
antiquity,  and  continues  still  to  draw  no  inoonsideraUe  part  of  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  same  source.  As  the  modem  languages  can  be 
grammatically  comprehended  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  out 
of  which  they  sprung ;  so  in  tracmc^  back  the  various  branch  streams  of 
modem  inteUect  we  arrive,  firom  whatever  point  we  may  have  set  out^ 
always  at  the  same  two  firesh  fountains  of  Greece  and  Rome;  so  that  if 
a  man  will  not  be  content  to  receive  traditionally^  and  by  ft  Uind  in* 
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skmety  Init  fltriyes  with  a  foli  ooosdofosness  and  a  sympatfaetie  xepro- 
doe^n  to  imdentaad  the  modem  mindy  he  can  do  so  in  no  way  at 
onee  go  roeedily  and  so  thofougfaly,  as  by  beginning  iiith  the  ancient. 
Hie  foody  which  whether  we  ^1  or  no^  we  most  receive  from  ^e 
ancients  with  shot  eyes,  a  classical  education  enables  us  to  adopt  and  to 
enjoy  with  open  vimon. 

^  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  representations  is  independent 
altogether,  it  will  be  observe^  of  any  mere  exteraal  elegance  and  polish 
that  may  belong  to  the  remains  of  ancient  Hteratnre  handed  down  to  us. 
The  advantages  of  which  we  have  been  talking  result  from  the  essential 
diaracter  of  ancient  works,  in  thought,  and  emotion,  and  expression : 
tiiese  advanti^pes  bekmg  to  them  as  products  of  the  ancient  mind,  not  as 
models  of  what  is  finis&d  and  satisfying  in  works  of  art.  But  when  we 
ffm»««^^  further,  that  in  addition  to  the  simplicity  and  tangibility  of  their 
contents,  and  their  less  complex  character  generally,  the  works  of  the 
ancients  stand  unrivalled  as  models  of  chasteness  and  truth  in  art,  we 
find  ounelves  provided  with  another  and  a  most  salutary  check  against  that 
loosoiess,  ill«regulated  hixuxiance,  and  extravagance,  by  which  we  compo* 
sitioDsofmodem  literature  have  too  fr«quentiy  been  characterised.  There 
is  another  matter,  also,  of  no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  influence 
which  the  pattern  specimens  of  andentliterature  exerton  the  modem  mind ; 
on  aceoont  of  the  difierent  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  there  is  much  less  dan* 
ger  of  a  slavish  and  passive  imitation  of  antiquity,  than  tiiere  is  in  the  case 
of  a  modem  model.  An  ancient  model  will  be  admired,  and  exercise  a  be- 
neficial influence  on  tiie  taste  of  those  who  admire  it ;  but  as  it  does  not 
excite^  and  is  not  meant  to  excite  to  any  imitation  of  exactiy  the  same 
land,  it  seems  to  stimulate  exertion  without  inciting  a  discouraging 
comparison.  The  classic  modeb  of  our  own  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  stand  so  near  to  us,  and  so  obviously  incite  comparison  witii  our 
own  peKformanoes,  tiiat  a  servile  imitation,  or  a  despairful  abandonment 
of  s^-devdqnnent,  is  too  apt  to  be  tiie  result  of  the  early  admiration 
which  is  fixed  on  them. 

**  To  meet  these  views,  many  persona  interested  in  tiie  education  of 
youth  have  proposed,  that  instead  of  the  dasskal  languages  the  old 
Ijemian  should  be  used  in  our  higher  schools.  In  our  early  Teutonic 
hteratun,  it  is  alleged,  we  have  a  contrast  to  the  modem  development  of 
the  German  mind,  si:^cientiy  strong  to  stimulate  the  reflective  frumlty, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  the  view  beyond  the  narrowness  of 
the  present  lM»iion.  But  to  this  proposal  there  are  two  obvious  objec- 
tions* Got  old  Qerman  literature^  in  the  first  place,  though  differentia 
sevieral  accessory  modifications,  is,  in  its  frmdamental  ideas,  the  same  as 
the  modem.  The  contrast,  thmfbre,  is  not  snfficientiy  marked  and 
decided  £ar  tiie  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  even  sufmosing  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  our  old  German  poetry  were  every  thing  that  could 
be  desired  in  this  respect,  the  fbnns  of  art  in  which  tiiey  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  are  any  thing  but  modeb.  As  in  every  other  point 
of  human  culture^  so  in  literary  development^  the  progress  of  the  northern 
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aatknis  was  at  fizst  exoeediiiglj  alow  and  painfiiL  It  waa  not  till  after 
ihey  had  appropriated  and  worked  op  the  early  ripe  literature  of  the 
southern  nations  that  they  began  to  exert  their  independent  energies  in 
a  more  vigorous  form»  and  to  create  works  in  some  respects  superior  to 
the  modeb  by  which  they  had  originally  been  stimulated.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  difference  of  historical  development^  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible for  us  Germans  to  go  back  to  the  sources  of  our  civilisation 
with  the  same  intellectual  benefit  that  the  Greeks  did  to  thors^  or  that 
even  we  ourselves  can  go  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks ;  much  less  can 
young  persons  grow  up  healthily  in  an  environment  that  is  full  of  waste 
places  and  monstrosities  even  for  full  srown  men. 

<'  But^  continue  the  advocates  of  tiae  old  German  education,  do  we 
not  historically  grow  out  of  Grerman  ground — are  we  not  Gebmasb— 
and  shall  we  be  at  home  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  and  everywhere— 
only  not  amongst  ourselves  ? — Here  also  there  is  a  &]lacy.  What  we 
are  as  a  literary  people^  we  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  through  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  more  lately  of  the  English  and 
the  French,  than  through  the  continued  working  of  our  own  most  an* 
cient  national  literature.  Nay,  it  has  been  experimentally  manifested 
(as  it  was  supereminently  in  the  late  war  of  liberation  in  1813)  that  as 
often  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  brinff  old  Germanism  into  the  fore* 
sround  of  our  modem  culture,  so  often  (after  a  little  artificial  parading) 
has  it  been  thrown  aside.  People,  however  patriotic,  had  such  an  in- 
stinctive, if  not  always  conscious,  feeling  of  the  inferiority  of  these  ncnrtii* 
emproductionsto  those  of  the  south  and  east,  that,  in  spite  of  all  patrio- 
tic trumpeting  and  bbwing  up,  the  Niebelungen  was  forced  in  a  hm 
years  to  leave  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey  in  quiet  possessbn  of  the  aoa- 
demic  ground.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dedde  whidi  course  of  develop- 
moit  is  the  preferable  for  a  people,  a  development  thoroughly  and  en- 
tirely national,  or  a  complex  growth  springing  from  varied  foreign 
impregnation ;  but  Providence  has  so  orderod  it  that  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  German  people  should  be  in  this  latter  fieuhion  decidedly : 
and  with  this,  as  an  arrangement  of  Providence,  bqrond  the  hope  of  im* 
man  change,  we  must  ever  be  content. 

^^  We  conclude,  therefore,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  that  for 
him  who  wishes  to  plant  himself  upon  the  highest  position  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  an  initiation  into  ancient  literature  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Only  when  so  initiated  is  he  in  a  conditi<m  to  survejr  compre- 
hensively, to  contemplate  clearly,  and  to  see  profoundly  mto  what 
human  nature  under  its  various  aspects  can  aoiieve;  by  the  aid  of 
ancient  learning  alone  is  the  educator  enabled  to  extend  his  view  beyond 
the  narrow  horinm  of  the  now  which  encompasses  him,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  that  which  is  merely  local  or  temporary,  and  that 
which  is  of  universal  and  human  significancy.  And  this  extent  of 
vision  alone,  it  unquestionably  is  that  entitles  a  man  to  say,  that  he  is 
educated  in  the  highest  and  complete  sense  of  that  word." 

We  have  patiently  followed  our  author  through  this  long  de- 
fence of  classical  education,  because,  hackneyed  as  the  theme  may 
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be,  it  is  not  always  that  it  is  liandled  with  the  leqdsite  d^ree  of 
dbcninifiation  and  appreciation.  Many  of  our  enlojgizers  of  a 
Latin  and  Gieek  education  in  this  country,  plead  the  cause  of 
daflsicality  on  grounds  which  are  satisfiustory  enough  in  the  ab- 
8tract»  but  which  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  circum- 
stances  to  which  they  are  meant  to  be  applied.  Herr  Beneke, 
howeyer,  takes  anxious  care  that  he  shall  not  play  off  upon  us 
any  sophism  of  this  kind.  He  teUs  us  not  only  what  classics  are 
worth,  but  for  whom — '  fiir  denjeni^en  welcher  auf  die  hochste 
Bildungs-stuJfe  sesteUt  werden  sou' — for  him  whom  it  is  intended 
to  plant  upon  the  highest  }>latform  of  intellectual  culture.  Thus 
his  championship  of  a  classical  education  for  the  gymnasia,  is  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  with  his  determined  exclusion  of  the 
same  studies  firom  the  Burger-schools.  '  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes;'  the  merchant  ^oes  to  his  coimting-house,  the  young  a^- 
cnlturist  to  his  model  iarm,  when  the  young  j>hilosopher  is  gouift 
£rom  Homer  and  Herodotus  in  the  gymnasium,  to  Plato  and 
TTnTnftiiTiftl  Ejuit  in  the  universi^.  This  is  the  way  they  manage 
matters  in  Grermany;  but  among  ourselyes  there  is  still  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  true  podtion  and  value  of  classical  educa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  different  classes  of  sodety,  and  their  intel- 
lectual wants,  is  not  everywhere  distinctly  imderstood;  that  there 
is  too  much  of  a  general  indiscriminating  idol-worship  of  the 
mere  letter  of  Grreek  and.  Latin,  to  which  languages,  in  their 
mere  rudiments  and  disciplinarian  externals,  a  sort  of  ma^gic 
virtue  is  attcibuted,  as  if  they  alone,  without  aid  firom  living 
poetry  and  philosophy,  and  without  the  least  regard  either  to 
social  position  or  intellectual  wants,  had  the  power  of  turning  every 
thing  mto  gold.  On  some  such  notion  as  this  the  e2ccluflive 
classicism  of  Oxford,  and  whatever  in  England  is  connected  with 
that,  seems  to  depend;  while  in  Scotland  we  find,  in  many  places, 
herds  of  young  men  who  should  begin  and  end  their  education  at 
a  commercial  school,  drilled  for  five  years  principally  into  the  mere 
beggarly  elements  of  Latin,  and  then  sent  to  college  (still  in  the 
shape  of  mere  Inn/s)  for  a  little  more  Latin,  and  a  litUe  ureek,  that 
they  may  forget  both  in  a  year  or  two  over  the  toils  of  the  comptoir 
and  the  recreations  of  the  circulating  library.  Now  how  do  the 
Berlin  educationist's  sensible  remarks  apply  to  such  a  case  as  this? 
Plainly  thus,  that  one-half  of  the  lads,  who  in  Scotland  study 
Latin  and  Greek  at  grammar-schools  and  universities,  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Burger-school,  &om  which  the  classical  languages 
were  excluded,  and  the  other  half  should  have  been  brought 
bqrond  the  point  of  nibbling  at  a  shell,  and  really  taught  to  hve 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  drink  from  the  fountains,  of  ancient  wis- 
dom.   As  thmgs  stand  at  present  we  have  good  reason,  with  the 
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late  Professor  Walker,*  to  despair  altogether  of  the  cause  of  das* 
sical  liteiatuie  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  to  denounce  the  present 
system,  not  merely  as  a  futile  abortion  in  itself,  but  as  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  a  rational  system  of  education,  that  the 
niree  angles  of  our  triangle  contain.  In  England,  wherever 
the  old  system  of  exclusive  classicality  still  prevails,  we  have  at 
least  one  thing  thoroughly  studied  in  the  schools,  and  carried 
afterwards  in  the  universities  to  that  point  of  perfection  in  which 
intellectual  pleasure  and  profit  are  combined;  but  classicality  in 
Scotland  is  a  mere  obstructive  heap  of  grammatical  thorns  and 
brambles,  neither  producing  any  fruit  of  itself,  nor  allowing  seeds 
of  a  more  hopeful  character  to  find  their  way  through  its  choking 
superincumbence.t 

We  shall  now  give  the  English  reader  a  sample  of  Herr  Beneke's 
sensible  and  thoroughly  practical  views  on  the  ^  methods  of  educa- 
tion;' and  from  this  part  of  his  subject  we  can  select  nothing  more 
appropriate  than  the  remarks  on  the  monitorial  system.  Fully 
alive  to  the  necessary  defects  of  this  over-trumpeted  macliinery,  the 
Berlin  professor  has  too  much  judgment  to  overlook  its  manifold 
advantages.  The  monitorial  system,  wisely  applied,  teaches  the 
educator  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity;  and  he  who  can  do  this 
commands  a  charm,  not  of  the  highest  kind,  but  one  which,  in 
such  a  world  as  the  present,  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  available 
than  any  other. 

'^  Let  us  first  consider  the  quantity  of  instruction  riven  by  the  method 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster;  and  here  it  seems  to  us  evident  where  there  ia 
an  ordinary  degree  of  skill  displayed  in  the  school  airangements,  that 
each  individual  scholar  receives  a  greater  share  of  the  master's  time  and 
attention  under  the  monitorial  system  than  by  the  common  plan,  ac- 
cording to  which  scholars  of  all  diflferent  degrees  of  advancement  £ei11  to 
be  instructed  by  a  single  teacher.  For  in  nroportion  as  diversities  of 
this  kind  exist  in  a  dass,  the  master  is  forced  to  split  his  time  and  at- 
tention into  so  many  altogether  independent  sections  ;  and  while  he  is 
occupied  with  one  section  the  others  will  either  be  less  beneficially  oc- 
cupied than  they  might  be,  under  monitors,  or  are  altogether  idle.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  can  devolve  the  exhausting  business  of  mere 
preparation  and  repetition  on  others,  it  is  clear  that  so  much  time  and 
strength  as  was  lost  on  this  can  now  be  devoted  to  the  proper  business 
of  instruction. 

*  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  for  visiting  the  Scottish  UiiiTer- 
sities,  1827. 

t  We  happen  to  have  lay  besides  us  an  extract  trom  an  old  number  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review,'  which  expresses  in  a  single  sentence  the  essentially  false 
position  of  classical  learning  in  Scotland.  *  Nothing  has  more  contributed  in  this 
country  to  disparage  the  cause  of  classical  education  than  the  rendering  it  the 
education  of  all.  With  us  the  learned  languages  are  taught  at  once  too  ex- 
tensively, and  not  intensively  enough.' 
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*' Ab  little,  howeyer,  is  it  to  be  denied  that  even  tlus  preparation  and 
repetition^  and  much  more  so  the  instruction,  properly  so  called,  when 
th<By  are  superintended  by  scholars,  do  not  admit,  with  regard  to  all  sub- 
jects,  of  bemg  eflieiently  carried  into  practice;  for  there  is  always  some- 
thing ^mechuiical'  about  the  teaching  of  a  monitor  which,  if  teaching 
is  to  be  inteUectoal,  necessarily  renders  the  instrument  inadequate  to  the 
eflect  desired*  Tbaa  may  be  granted ;  but  there  are  certain  subjects 
that  admit  of  being  communicated,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  onty  in  a  manner  that  may  comparatively  be  termed  mechanical ; 
nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  the  extraneous  admixture  of  spurts 
of  spirit^  so  to  speak,  into  these  subjects,  tends  to  produce  confusion  rather 
than  to  excite  mterest,  and  is,  consequently,  more  nrejudidal  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  real  work  of  teaching.  We  shall,  tnerefbre,  do  wisely  to 
make  a  distinction ;  and,  unless  where  sony  necessity  compels,  apply  the 
monitorial  method  only  to  those  subjects  in  which  tne  instruction  given 
must  necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  mechanical ;  as  spelling,  writing, 
drswing,  arithmetic,  and  the  external  frame-work  of  geography  and 
history.  To  the  province  of  tho  monitorial  method  (to  repeat  what  we 
have  said  under  another  phase)  belong  all  those  subjects,  and  those  sub- 
jects only,  that  can  be  transferred  so  completely  b^  a  good  teacher  to  an 
apt  acholar,  that  the  scholar  can  feel  the  commumcat^  elements,  so  far 
as  tfaey  go^  perfectly  in  his  own  power,  and  is  ready  to  transfer  them 
distinctly  and  without  confusion  to  another ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  those  subjects  are  to  be  withheld  from  the  handling  of  a  pupil  teacher, 
which  are  capable  only  of  a  very  imperfect  transference  horn  the  master 
to  the  scholar.  To  tnis  category  belong  all  exercises  prescribed  espe- 
cially for  the  training  of  the  understanding,  all  instruction  in  religion,  in 
morality,  and  in  the  inner  spirit  and  significance  of  history.  But,  with 
all  this  limitation,  is  it  not  a  decided  eain  that  what  may  and  must  be 
taught,  to  a  certain  degree,  mechanicaUy,  is  by  the  monitorial  method 
taught  more  certainly  in  a  school  with  only  one  master  than  it  can  be 
witSout  this  instrumentality  ? 

**  If  we  consider  further  to  what  an  extent  this  merely  mechanical 
part  of  instruction  is  and  must  be  practised  in  every  scnool,  let  the 
teaser  be  as  vivacious  and  intellectual  ad  he  pleases ;  we  shall  be 
forced  on  a  review  of  the  real  details  of  the  matter  to  admit  that  unless 
in  a  few  peculiaify  fortunate  cases,  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars  will, 
in  all  classes,  soon  begin  to  fiJl  behind ;  and  whenever  this  takes  place, 
the  teacher,  where  he  has  no  assistants,  must  either  allow  this  number 
to  la^,  and  finaQy  give  them  up  as  a  hopeless  job,  or  by  extraordinary 
care  bestowed  upon  a  few  dulliuds,  deprive  the  good  scholars  of  that  at- 
tention of  which  they  are  more  worthy.  I  know  it  from  the  best  au- 
thority that,  high  as  our  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  Prussia 
undoubtedly  stands,  and  zealous  as  are  the  exertions  of  our  educational 
oflScials,  there  are  nevertheless  children  even  here,  in  Berlin,  who,  after 
four  or  five  years  regular  attendance  at  school,  can  neither  read  nor  write 
with  any  readiness.  If  such  things  happen  in  the  g^reen  tree,  what  are 
we  to  expect  from  the  dry  ?    And  is  it  then  wise,  to  remain  in  a  state 
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of  vaia  8elf-8atis£EU!tion  widi  an  imagined  perfeetion,  and  refuse  the  aid 
of  a  method,  which,  whateyer  may  he  its  defects,  can  certainly,  when 
actirely  superintended,  he  made  to  achieve  that  which  our  most  actiTe 
men  without  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  often  fail  to  do  ?  Let 
monitors,  therefore,  hy  all  means  he  employed,  to  do  that  which  can  he 
done  hy  monitors  :  and  if  the  instruction  which  they  can  g^ve  is  at  best 
merely  mechanical,  let  us  hear  in  mind  that  this  intellectual  mechanics 
is  at  least  in  itself  better  than  nothing,  and  that  when  onoe  there,  it  may 
readily  he  made  the  bridge  to  something  higher  that  could  never  have 
existed  without  it. 

**  It  now  remains  to  make  a  remaiic  or  two  on  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction communicated  hy  the  mutual  method.  Now  here,  the  main 
advantage  seems  to  be — what  indeed  we  have  already  mentioned — that 
by  portioning  out  the  scholars,  according  to  their  different  progress  and 
capacities,  into  a  great  many  separate  groups,  and  giving  each  a  suitable 
drilling  by  appropriately  furnished  monitors,  every  scholar  at  every  in-> 
dividual  moment  is  kept  actively  employed  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  his  wants  and  attunments,  and  neither  above  nor  beoeatfa 
this  mark.  Now  when  details  are  to  be  taken  up  mechanically  in  teadi* 
ing  this  is  not  something  merely,  but  it  is  alL 

^'  Such  is  the  clear  g^ain  for  the  taufht  scholar ;  &r  the  teaching  scholar, 
ihe  profit  is  much  higher.  The  object  that  had  hitherto  been  his  onij 
by  actual  adoption,  becomes,  in  the  very  act  of  teaching,  his  by  iuwara 
energetic  vitality,  the  inalienable  property  of  his  knowing  &culty.  The 
frequent  repetition  which  he  practises  gives  him  certainty  and  con« 
fidence  in  the  application  of  wnat  he  knows ;  what  he  had  first  learned 
diligently  it  may  be,  but  imperfectly  and  more  or  less  clumsily,  he  now 
learns  to  use  with  ready  dexterity  and  decided  talent.  Then  there  is 
the  special  pleasure  that  arises  in  the  mind  from  the  oonsdousness  of  a 
thorough  command  of  a  subject :  this  again  begets  a  wanner  love  te 
ihe  subject,  and  acts  as  the  most  active  of  all  spurs  to  further  acquisi- 
tion ;  so  that,  taking  every  thing  together,  the  mechanical  part  of  teach- 
ing becomes  to  the  teacher-scholar  what  it  never  can  be  to  the  principal 
teacher,  not  merely  not  mechanical  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  word, 
but  one  of  the  most  healthy  aod  beneficial  of  intellectual  exercises. 

''  But  there  are  indirect  advantage  resulting  from  the  monitorial 
system,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  its  immediate  influence ;  and  amoo^ 
these  we  must  mention  the  various  postures  and  movements  which  the 
execution  of  this  method  renders  necessary,  and  which  form  a  most  con- 
venient channel  for  the  outlet  of  that  instinct  of  oorpoi^eal  movement 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  healthy  young  persons.  But  besides  this 
incidental  gymnastics  the  scholars  are  thus  accustomed  to  submit  not 
merely  to  the  direct  power  of  disdpline  embodied  in  the  person  of  the 
master,  but  to  subordination  and  control  in  a  much  wider  and  more 
varied  sphere.  For  however  much  of  mere  surface  work  there  may  be 
in  this  sort  of  school  training — something  analogous  to  the  extemautiea 
of  which  common  military  drill  is  made  up — it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  the  observance  of  this  external  disciplme  removes  the  oocasion  for 
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many  an  ofiPence  both  of  an  inward  origin  and  drawing  inward  and 
moral  consequences  in  its  train.  Discipline  once  acknowledged  in  a 
few  mechanical  outward  acts,  may  by  degrees  control  and  mould  the 
whole  character.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that,  while  within  the  walls 
of  the  school,  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  teachers  haye  been  able  to  boast  that 
their  method  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  eyery  kind  of  corporeal 
punishment^  beyond  these  bounds  it  is  alleged  that  of  those  who  haye 
been  subjected  to  thorough  discipline  under  this  system,  a  smaller  propor* 
tion  has  been  oonyicted  for  police  offences  than  of  children  educated  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  must  observe  the  im- 
portant mOTal  lesson  daily  taught  to  those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  monitorial  system ;  namely,  that  no  man  lives  for  himself  alone 
in  this  world,  but  that  every  man,  according  to  his  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities, must  endeavour  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  fellows:  and  this 
great  truth  is  not  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  young  scholar 
merely,  but  it  is  imprinted  on  his  heart,  transferred  to  his  will,  and 
woiked  into  the  daily  habitude  and  custom  of  his  existence. 

^' A  single  word  now  remains  for  the  influence  of  this  method  on  the 
principal  teacher.  On  this  head  the  most  discordant  opinions  are 
everywhere  expressed :  and  we  hear  in  the  same  breath  the  complaint 
that  the  constant  superintendence  and  eager  watchfulness  over  eveiy 
part  of  a  complicate  machinery  which  this  method  requires,  is  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  a  common  man,  and  that  other  complaint, 
whidi  19  certainly  not  consistent  with  it,  that  by  handing  over  the 
principal  part  of  nis  work  to  his  scholars,  the  master  is  apt  to  become 
lizy  and  inefficient.  Now  with  regard  to  this  point  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  are  decidedly  in  the  wrong  who  imagine  that  the  Bell  and 
Lancaster  method,  beouise  it  enables  a  good  teacher  to  do  more  than 
he  could  otherwise  accomplish,  is  therefore  an  easier  method  for  him, 
and  a  method  which  may  be  satisfied  with  a  less  efficient  man  than  the 
eommon  service  demands.  So  far  from  this  it  seems  certain  that  to 
teadi  by  monitors  is  a  more  difficult  task  for  the  master  than  to  teach 
without  them ;  a  more  vivid  and  energetic  power  of  generalship  must  be 
exhibited.  The  commander-in-chief  in  a  great  battle,  though  he  has 
and  can  have  no  particular  post,  is  in  faict  present  everywhere.  As  a 
compensarion,  however,  for  this  grater  demand  upon  nis  energy,  the 
momtorial  system  spares  the  teacher  a  great  part  of  that  merely  mecha- 
nical inculcation  which  is  so  wearisome;  and  saves  him  from  that  stu- 
[nfying  and  blunting  influence,  which  long  continued  and  unremitting 
occupation  with  the  mere  elementary  part  of  teaching  never  &ils  to 
exercise  on  the  intellect" 

Here  our  limits  command  us  to  refedn.  The  extracts  we  have 
made  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  conyince  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  that  a  complete  treatise,  conceived  in  the  same 
catholic  and  comprehensive  spirit,  and  so  thoroughly  discri- 
minating and  practical,  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  Dianch  of  social  science  more  talked  about  in  these 
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times  than  perhaps  an^  other,  but  less  understood.  There  are 
plenty  of  loose  ideas,  indeed,  afloat  on  this  important  subject, 
but  oomparatively  few  fixed  principles;  and  the  cause  of  this  con* 
fusion  is  plain :  people  must  study  so  complex  a  subject  before 
they  can  hope  to  comprehend  it;  study  first  its  principles  in  the 
psychology  of  the  human  mind,  and  then  its  details  in  the  prac- 
tice of  various  skilful  persons.  To  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  wise 
filot  through  these  seas,  we  can  most  conscientiously  recommend 
)r.  Friedrich  Beneke. 


Art.  Vll. — 1.  The  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  By 
William  Howitt.    London:  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  German  Experiences :  addressed  to  the  English  ;  both  Stayers  at 
Home^  and  Goeis  Abroad.  By  William  Howitt.  London : 
Longman  and  Co. 

There  are  no  two  countries  in  the  civilised  world  so  similar  in 
some  aspects,  and  so  dissimilar  in  others,  as  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. And  the  points  of  resemblance  are  so  dose,  as  to  make  the 
points  of  contrast  absolutely  glaring— perhaps  even  to  produce  a 
painful  sense  of  imcasiness  or  distrust  upon  tiie  detection  of  them. 
It  is  to  this  sort  of  strange  antagonism,  expanding  amidst  family 
affinities  and  sympathies,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  all  the 
vexed  problems  into  which  our  English  writers  upon  Germany 
are  constantly  falling. 

There  is  no  country  so  difficult  of  access  in  its  real  inner  character 
as  Germany.  We  must  know  the  people  long  and  intimately,  and 
become  ourselves  habituated  to  their  usages  and  modes  of  think- 
ing, before  we  can  reconcile  their  surface  contradictions,  and  dis- 
cover the  true  harmony  that  lies  beneath.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  countries  for  a  foreigner  to  write  a  book  about,  that  shall  be 
both  faithful  and  comprehensive. 

And  of  all  book-wnting  people  the  English  are  the  last  to  pro- 
duce works  upon  the  domestic  life  of  other  nations  in  the  right, 
imbiassed,  tmiversal  spirit.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  possess  in 
a  very  high  degree  the  requisite  qualifications, — knowledge,  keen 
observation,  sagacity;  but  that  they  are  afflicted  with  serious 
disqualifications,  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  such  paramount 
force — ^insular  prejudices,  a  perpetual  tendency  to  think  every 
thing  wrong  that  does  not  assort  with  their  own  modes  and  notions, 
a  constant  recurrence  to  the  one  rigid  self-elected  judgment.  The 
English  cannot  go  out  of  themselves:  they  cannot  enter  into  the 
circumstances  of  other  races.    They  can  hardly  comprehend  a 
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people  existing  without  such  an  eternal  pressure  upon  their  faculties 
as  shall  literaUy  absorb  out  of  everj'<ieiy  life  all  traces  of  poetry 
and  romance.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  enigma  to  them  than 
the  silent  influence  of  tradition  in  moulding  living  customs  and 
manners.  Every  thing  that  is  new  to  them  jars  asainst  their 
habits.  Pleasure  itself  offends  them  when  it  is  not  cooKed  to  their 
palate.  Even  the  unalterable  elements  to  which  so  much  of  the 
fashioning  of  hiunan  institutions  is  unavoidably  adapted,  will 
sometimes  excite  a  biliary  deran^ment  in  the  EngUsn.  They 
will  make  little  or  no  allowance  lor  the  inevitable  effects  of  ch« 
mate.  They  would  carry  their  own  climate  everywhere — ^that 
sullen  climate  which  destroyed  poor  Weber,  that  yeUow  climate, 
loaded  with  sulphur  and  human  steam. 

Conceive  then  an  Englishman  writing  a  book  upon  social 
Germany,  the  most  intractable  of  all  men  sitting  down  to  a  sub* 
ject  which,  of  all  others,  demands  the  most  patient  investigation, 
and  the  most  complete  suppression  of  previous  theories. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  prelude  that  we  are  about  to 
analyse  the  works  wnose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  They  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  such  process  at 
our  hands.  The  well-merited  reputation  of  the  author  has  already 
secured  to  them  a  large  and  admiring  circle  of  readers,  and  every 
body  who  feels  any  interest  in  Germany,  or  the  Germans,  may  lie 
pzesumed  to  be  already  tolerably  familiar  with  their  contents.  But 
we  propose  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  salient  opinions  expressed 
in  them,  not  for  the  s^e  of  criticising  Mr.  Hewitt's  writings,  but 
merely  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  upon  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  our  countiymen  are  apt  to  entertain  erroneous  impressions. 

We  have  observed  that  Englishmen  are  not  the  best  adapted  by 
constitution,  or  temperament,  or  hereditary  position,  for  writing 
sound  books  of  travels— carefully  confining  the  observation,  how- 
ever, to  the  social  and  domestic  phases  of  the  subject.  We  must 
be  frank  enough  to  say  that  we  do  not  consider  Mr.  Howitt  an 
exception  to  ^e  general  rule.  He  is  a  ihorough-bred  English- 
man m  his  tastes  and  habits,  in  his  likings  and  his  dislikings,  in  the 
imcompromisinff  energy  of  his  mind,  ms  education,  and  the  aims 
and  produce  of  his  whole  Ufe.  Were  we  to  select  the  writer  who, 
in  our  estimation,  was  best  qualified  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
our  societv,  and  portray  faithfully  the  actual  life  of  our  people, 
we  should  imquestionably  name  William  Howitt.  But  it  may 
be  iairly  doubted  whether  one  who  is  thus  deeply  imbued  with 
English  feeling,  and  whose  modes  of  thinking  are  so  thoroughly 
English,  is  exactly  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  delineation 
of  foreign  life.  Such  a  book  in  such  hands  must  insensibly  be- 
come a  book  of  contrasts.    The  more  English  the  writer,  the  less 
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likelj  is  he  to  fonn  independent  opinions.  Freedom  fiom  nfr- 
lional  predilection  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  mental  activity  and 
honesty  of  intention. 

The  effect  of  this  strong  nationality  is  pdbable  in  these  volomes. 
Mr.  Howitt  is  ever  yearning  towards  his  English  homestea<I;  and 
while  he  is  depicting  German  characteristics,  cannot  restrain  him- 
self from  reverting  to  customs  endeared  to  him  by  early  associa- 
tions. The  comparison  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  unfavourable  to  Germany — ^be  it  in  reality  just  or  un- 
just. Thus  in  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  he  cannot 
resist  the  recollection  of  the  trim  hedge-rows  and  picturesque 
cottages  of  home: 

''  Here  you  look  in  vain,"  he  says,  *^  for  any  tUng  like  the  greeD 
fields  and  nedge-TOws  of  England,  with  their  scattered  trees,  groups  of 
beautiful  cattle  and  flocks  gnudng  in  peace,  and  sweet  cottages,  and 
farm-houses,  and  beautiful  mansions  of  the  gentry.  It  is  all  one  £enoe- 
less  and  ploughed  field.*' — Rural  and  Domestic  Ltfe. 

It  cannot  escape  the  reader  that  in  this  description  Mr.  Howitt 
employs  a  variety  of  the  most  captivating  terms.  When  he  speaks 
of  England,  the  fields  of  necessity  must  be  green;  nor  is  he  satis- 
fied with  mere  groups  of  cattle, — the  cattle  must  needs  be  beau- 
tiful; nor  will  he  allow  tfie  flocks  simply  to  graze— to  heighten 
the  sylvan  charm  he  must  make  them  graze  in  peace;  and  the 
cottars  must  be  sweet,  and  the  mansions  of  the  gentry  must  be 
beautiful.  Of  all  intention  wilfully  to  convey  an  un&vourable 
impression  of  Germany,  by  exaggerating  the  pastoral  beauties  of 
England,  we  fully  acquit  Mr.  Howitt  It  is  quite  evident  to  ns 
that  he  never  meant  any  thinff  of  the  kind;  on  the  contrary,  he 
wrote  of  such  things,  of  which  there  are  numerous  instances,  un- 
consciously, out  of  that  irrepresdble  love  of  country  which  comes 
in  full  flood  upon  the  heart  in  remote  and  strange  scenes.  But 
we  refer  to  the  passage  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  insensible 
colouring  such  feelings  inevitably  impart  to  books  of  this  class. 

Were  it  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  turn  this  enchanting  picture  mside  out,  and  show  how 
much  misery  and  want  are  frequently  found  lurking  under  all  this 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  to  draw  from  thence  a  contrast  with  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  Germany; — which  would  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  if  their  cattle  are  not  so 
prettily  grouped,  nor  their  trees  so  agreeably  scattered,  they  poe- 
sess  this  material  advantage,  that  they  are  content  in  thdr  condi- 
tion and  always  have  enough  to  eat.  Mr.  Howitt  himself  fully 
acknowledges  this.  He  says  that  when  an  Englishman  visits  Qet- 
many,  he  sees  many  things  from  which  he  might  derive  valuable 
hints  for  improvement  at  home. 
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*^  He  sees  a  simple  end  less  feverish  state  of  existence.  He  sees  a 
greater  portion  of  popular  content  diffused  by  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  property.  He  sees  a  less  oonvulsiye  straining  after  the  accumulation  of 
enormous  fortunes.  He  sees  a  less  incessant  devotion  to  the  mere  business 
of  monej-making,  and»  consequently,  a  less  intense  selfishness  of  spirit ; 
a  more  genial  and  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  a  more  intellectual  embel*- 
Iishment  of  it  with  music  and  domestic  entertainment.  He  sees  the 
means  of  existence  kept  by  the  absence  of  ruinous  taxation,  of  an  enor- 
mous debt  recklessly  and  lavishly  piled  on  the  public  shoulders,  by  the 
absence  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  articles  of  food,  cheap  and 
easy  of  acquisition.'' — Experiences, 

We  ask  any  man  possesBed  of  an  average  share  of  common  sense, 
ifrhich  of  these  pictures  is  the  more  substantially  attiactiye-^the 
sweets  cottages  and  the  miseiy,  or  the  bald,  fenceless  landscape  with 
content  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  means?  Alas  I  it  is  griev- 
oufily  to  be  feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sweet  cottages  would 
gladly  exchange  conditions  with  the  German  peasantry,  and  com- 
pound all  their  hedge-rows  and  white  gables  for  a  little  ease  of  mind 
and  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  fare. 

But  is  it  quite  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  country  life  in 
Germany  is  so  impromising?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  distance  in 
lliis  case,  as  in  many  others,  has  not  lent  a  little  enchantment  to 
the  view?  The  close  pastoral  landscape  of  England  is  undoubtedly 
Tery  charming.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
dse.  The  wnole  of  Europe  contains  no  parallel  for  the  ffar- 
doi  beauty  of  the  Isle  of  W  ight.  But  is  there  no  other  kmd 
of  beauty  worthy  of  admiration  except  hedge-rows  and  cattle, 
cottages,  groups  of  trees,  and  ^reen  lanes?  Let  us  imagine  a  Ger- 
man visiting  England,  and  giving  vent  to  his  poetical  spirit  in  thia 
&^on: 

*■  Here  you  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  mamifioent  ancestral 
£>ie6t8  of  the  ^wth  of  ages,  and  richly  wooded  valleys,  and  vast 
mountains,  with  their  weird  solitudes  and  solenm  forms,  their 
swooping  eades,  their  torrents,  and  their  rocks.  It  is  all  one  tame 
i^km,  pranked  out  with  neat  houses  and  cropped  trees.' 

1  et  this  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  and  as  well  founded  as 
Mr.  Hewitt's  regrets  for  the  absence  of  English  scenery  in  the 
broad  champaign  of  Germany.  It  is  curious  enough  that  Mr. 
Howitt  should  ezptessly  xecommend  the  traveller  on  ffoing  to 
Gomany,  to  *  cast  away  as  fast  as  possible  all  Arcadian  ideas !  all 
dreams  about  graceful  youths  and  maidens,  and  bands  of  miisic;* 
(JSirperwitees,  6,  7);  yet  that  he  should  hunself  forget  to  profit 
by  his  own  advice,  so  far  as  to  retain  in  his  mind  all  the  time 
the  niost  Arcadian  visions  of  the  beau^  and  comfort  of  England, 
vriiich  he  is  perpetually  drawing  into  contrast  with  ihe  rugged 
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features  of  German  life.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  falls  into  the 
ordinaiy  injustice  of  setting  up  the  English  standard  to  test 
another  people  by,  but  that  he  sets  up  the  poedcal  side  of  Elngland 
against  the  prosaic  side  of  Germanj.  It  is  certain  that  when 
a  traveller  is  far  from  his  own  country  he  is  apt  to  cany  with 
him  vividly  only  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  it — ^the  plea- 
sant memories,  the  sunshine,  the  roses,  the  happy  faces,  and 
so  on;  dropping  wholly  out  of  his  calculation  the  thousand  and 
one  petty  drawbacks,  the  small  inconveniences,  the  abiding  dis- 
contents of  all  kinds.  And  all  this,  the  aromatic  essence  of 
the  distant  and  the  past,  is  urgently  opposed  by  his  imagina- 
tion to  present  discomibrts,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  unaccus- 
tomed ways,  the  disappointments  occasioned  less  by  any  de- 
ficiency or  imfitness  in  the  elements  of  things,  than  by  his  own 
strangeness  in  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  them,  and  the  innumer- 
able obstacles  of  the  present  which  he  stumbles  against  in  un- 
familiar scenes.  The  comparison,  consequently,  is  taken  at  the 
utmost  conceivable  disadvantage.  It  is  ^ot  merely  England 
against  Germany,  but  the  England  of  an  excited  fancy,  reheved 
of  all  its  disaffrhnenSf  against  the  real  work-a-day  Germany,  dis- 
enchanted of  all  its  romance. 

Such  comparisons  are  false  in  principle.  Countries  ought  to  be 
judged  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  not.  It  proves  nothing  to 
show  that  Gemlany  is  not  England.  We  knew  that  before. 
What  we  want  exactly  to  be  informed  about  is  the  place  itself,  as 
it  is;  but  if  we  are  to  be  reminded  incessantly  of  its  inferiority  to 
England,  or  of  the  odd  differences  between  it  and  England,  it 
seems  as  if  the  traveller  were  going  about,  not  to  collect  tacts,  but 
to  flatter  the  national  vanity  at  home. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Howitt's  first 
book  upon  Germany;  for,  although  it  is  full  of  laments  for  the 
rural  EngUsh  sights  and  usages  he  misses  in  the  fatherland,  it  must 
be  accepted  upon  the  whole  as  a  most  able  exposition  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country,  bearing  high  and  honourable  testimony 
to  the  character  and  industiy  of  the  people.  It  is  in  his  second 
and  smaller  book  that  we  find  his  dissatisfaction  break  out.;  and  it 
is  in  this  volume  chiefly  we  discover  those  statements  which  Yre 
hold  to  be  objectionable. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  marked  discordance  in  the  spirit  of 
the  two  volumes  not  very  easy  of  illustration  or  solution.  The  larger 
and  more  tolerant  work  was  published  while  Mr.  Howitt  was  yet 
residing  in  Germany — the  other  since  his  return  to  England-  He 
reserved  his  final  indictment  against  the  country  until  lie  had  lefl 
it,  a  course  which  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself.  But  this  will 
not  accoimt  for  the  startling  opposition,  not  so  much  in  matters  of 
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mere  statement  as  in  matters  of  feeling  and  judgment,  presented  by 
tbese  two  books.  When  the  first  book  appeared,  Mr.  Howitt 
was  absolutely  attacked  for  its  Grermanic  enthusiasm  and  anti- 
English  tendency.  The  impression  made  by  the  second  is  pre- 
ciseW  the  reverse.    How  is  this? 

Mr.  Howitt  was  sin^krly  unfortunate  in  his  location.  He 
^t  into  a  house  where  tnepeople  were  prying,  curious,  gossiping, 
designing,  and  roguish.  They  seem  to  have  entered  into  a  regular 
system  of  annoyances,  and  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  to 
make  him  and  his  &mily  uncomfortable.  This  was  an  impro- 
pitious  beginning,  and  its  effects  appear  to  have  lingered  with 
him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  residence  at  Heidelberg.  He  never 
quite  got  rid  of  the  feeling  of  distrust  and  vexation  with  which 
mat  intriguing  landlady  inspired  him  in  the  first  instance.  The 
opncluaion  at  which  he  arrives,  drawn  of  course  ficom  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  is  not  only  that  the  German  lodging- 
house  keepers  constitute  a  genus  of  sharpers,  but  that  they  are 
actually  sustained,  assisted,  and  protected  m  their  rogueries  by  an 
extensive  combination  amongst  tine  surrounding  population !  The 
wholesale  imposition  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  Arriving  a 
stranger  in  one  of  these  (xerman  towns,  and  requiring  lodsings,  you 
are  supplied  with  a  camndssianairey  who  takes  you  round  from  house 
to  house  where  lodgings  are  to  be  let.  This  fellow  is  in  the  pay 
either  of  the  lodging-house  keepers,  or  the  hotel  keepers,  and  he 
will  inevitably  deceive  you;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  try  to  secure 
you  for  his  own  client,  who  may  in  all  human  probability  be  just 
as  respectable  and  as  honest  as  any  body  else.  So  far  as  tms  part  of 
the  comwissunwire^s  scheme  is  concerned,  it  does  not  go  for  much. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  happens  every  day  in  the  year  in  every 
town  in  Europe.  But  Mr.  Howitt  adds,  that  the  commiMsionaife 
carries  the  deception  still  further.  He  not  only  cries  up  his 
direct  employer,  ])ut  never  cries  down  any  body  else.  There  is  a 
S(»rt  of  national  pride  in  the  fellow  (we  suppose)  which  will  not 
allow  him  to  betray  even  the  worst  of  his  countrymen.  No  mat- 
ter how  notorious  the  character  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  may 
be,  the  unsuspicious  stranger  is  sure  never  to  hear  of  it.  The 
ccmwimoncdre^  says  Mr.  Howitt,  is  bribed  to  silence;  from  which 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  in  fact  the  camndssianaire  is  bribed  by  all 
the  lodging-house  keepers,  in  addition  to  that  particular  member 
of  the  uatemity  whom  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  recommend. 

**  In  the  second  place,"  continues  our  author,  **  it  is  the  interest  of 
too  many  other  people  for  any  stranger  to  receive  a  warning.  The 
shopkeepers  will,  of  course,  say  nothing,  because  they  vish  you  to  settle 
and  be  customers,  and  many  of  them  hope  to  fleece  jou  weU  too.  Even 
if  joa  have  letters  to  German  fiunilies,  they  will  not  breathe  a  word. 
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It  18  not  tlidr  bngiiiess ;  and  it  is  apart  of  Gennan  caution  not  to  offend 
their  townsmen,  especially  the  knavish,  who  may  do  them  mischieL''-— 
Experiencei. 

The  last  impoTtant  part  of  this  machineiy  of  deception  is  mrp- 
plied  by  the  domestic  servants^  who  are  in  league  with  all  the 
rest  to  Keep  their  employers  in  utter  ignorance  ot  the  true  state  of 
things  around  them;  so  that,  according  to  Mr.  Howitt,  the  mo- 
ment a  stranger  enters  a  Grerman  town  for  the  purpose  of  goinc; 
into  lodgings,  the  commissionaire  of  the  hotel,  with  the  hotel- 
keeper  himself  in  the  background,  the  servants  of  the  house,  the 
owners  of  the  house,  the  tradespeople  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
and  even  the  private  families,  however  respectable  they  may  be, 
to  whom  the  stranger  may  happen  to  carry  letters  of  introduction, 
instantly  confederate  and  become  engaged  in  a  mysterious  conspi- 
racy to  cheat  him. 

If  we  were  to  treat  statements  of  this  descrij^on  as  Mr.  Howitt 
himself  treats  most  of  his  Oerman  topics,  we  might  make  a  descent 
upon  some  of  the  bye-streets  of  London,  and  draw  a  picture  of  an 
J^iglish  lodging-house  keeper,  which  would  show  how  &r  infe- 
rior in  skill,  boldness,  and  magnitude  of  ambition,  these  poor  Ger- 
man combinators  are  in  comparison  with  the  same  genua  in  this 
country.  It  takes  a  whole  town  in  Germany,  private  iamilies  and 
all,  to  cheat  a  single  lodger ;  while  in  London  a  single  lodging- 
house  keeper  is  quite  enough  to  cheat  a  whole  colony  of  loaders. 
The  Lonaon  scale  of  profit,  too,  is  considerably  higher,  and,  we 
need  not  add,  that  the  London  mode  of  extortion  is  considerably 
more  systematic.  But  as  we  do  not  see  how  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  improved,  by  establishing  the  undeniable  &ct  that 
the  case  of  the  English  is  worse,  we  wifi  not  waste  time  with  the 
useless  contrast. 

Personal  experience  is  the  test  people  usually  appl^  to  matters 
of  this  nature.  No  test  can  be  much  more  fallacious ;  but  it 
a£^rds  a  popular,  conventional,  and  easy  escape  from  the  respona- 
bility  of  any  graver  method  of  procedure.  In  this  very  tovm  <rf 
Heidelberg  then,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  we  have  known 
sundry  instances  of  tbe  utmost  honesty,  firankness,  and  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  lodging-house  keepers  towards  their  inmates.  The 
town  is  not  very  large.  It  occupies  only  a  sinffle  street  ruxming 
between  the  river  and  the  hills.  There  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  in  a  couple  of  months  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  the  character  of  every  individual  in  the  town ;  and  we  as- 
sume at  once  that  this  circumstance  is  in  itself  an  abundant  protec- 
tion against  the  class  of  firauds  indicated  by  Mr.  Howitt.  Tliere 
are  people  who  have  redded  in  Heidelberg,  and  who  q>eak  of  the 
inhabitants  in  terms  the  very  reverse  of  those  empbyed  by  Mr. 
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Howitt.  We  state  this  simply  as  a  piece  of  common  jtistice. 
Here  are  two  opinions  founded  on  opposite  experiences.  Both 
may,  both  must  be  right  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  in  which  tuone  the  public  at  large,  either  of  Germany 
or  England,  can  be  supposed  to  be  interested,  Ue8  beyond  the 
limits  of  individual  instances,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
more  philosophical  process  of  generalisation. 

What  is  the  national  character  of  the  Germans  ?  Is  it  that  of  a 
sordid,  knavish^  over-reaching  race  ?  No.  Mr.  Howitt  himself 
explicitly  asserts  that  they  are  not  slavishly  devoted  to  mpney- 
getting.  He  even  admits  in  this  veiy  book  that  they  are  honest 
*  The  Gennans,'  he  says,  ^  as  a  people,  are  a  very  honest  peo- 
ple."— Experiences f  p.  11.  Now  it  is  only  as  a  people  we  have 
any  interest  in  the  investigation  of  their  character.  Let  pettifog* 
ging  chicanery  thrive  in  Heidelberg,  and,  if  our  author  will  have 
n  so,  in  all  the  small  university  towns ;  let  the  tradespeople  and 
the  servants  conspire  to  the  crack  of  doom;  the  Germans,  as  a 
people,  are  a  very  honest  people — and  we  take  that  to  be  a  very 
complete  and  sufficient  answer  to  aU  the  accusations  in  detail  that 
may  be  brought  gainst  them.  It  is  much  to  the  purpose  that 
this  answer  3iould  be  furnished  by  the  author  of  these  books; 
since,  however,  we  may  differ  from  him  on  some  points,  or  he 
maj  differ  from  himself  on  otliers,  Mr.  Howitt  is  an  unexception- 
able witness. 

The  thieving  propensities  of  the  Germans  appear  to  have  struck 
Mr.  Howitt  most  forcibly  on  board  the  Ludwig  steam  boat  plying 
on  the  Bhine.  He  says  that  the  Ludwig  'was  a  regular  den  of 
tUeves;'  that  his  carpet-bag  was  cut  open  on  board  and  plun- 
dered, and  that  several  of  the  people  connected  with  that  vessel 
were  afWwards  sentenced  for  similar  d^redations  to. six  years' 
imnnsonment.  He  tell  us,  also,  that  at  Cx>loffne  a  case  of  eau-de« 
Cologne,  which  he  had  left  on  the  table  at  nis  hotel,  was  rifled 
during  his  absence,  and  that  the  landlord,  treating  the  affair^ 
stiangdy  enough,  as  a  matter  of  course,  replaced  it  at  his  own 
charge.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  in  all  these  cases  that,  if  there 
be  robbery  in  the  country,  there  is  abo  a  compensatory  prin- 
ciple resident  somewhere;  that  the  law  overtakes  the  depredators 
on  the  steam  boats,  and  that,  although  theft  is  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  holds,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  make  lestitatian  in  fiill  for  the  inevitable  wrongs  committed  in 
Us  premises.  So  &T,  therefore,  no  ^reat  harm  is  done.  The 
li^er  rogues  carry  on  their  speculations  under  the  wholesome 
fear  of  ox  years*  imprisonment,  and  the  hotel-keepers  are  always 
i^y  to  niAke  good  the  losses  to  which  their  guests  are  una- 
voidably exposed.     We  know  no  country  where    the  evil  of 
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misappropriation  of  private  property  is  more  successfully  grappled 
-with. 

But  we  owe  it  too  many  delightful  recollections,  not  to  say  of  the 
Rhine  that  we  never  heard  of  these  numerous  and  daring  rob- 
beries until  we  read  of  them  in  Mr.  Howitt's  books.  Many  thou- 
sands of  strangers  traverse  the  Rhine  daily  during  the  fine  season 
in  these  steamers.  The  deck  is  piled  up  with  trunks  and  carpet- 
bags, and  writing-cases  and  hat-boxes.  We  confess  we  often  woi^ 
dered  that  where  there  was  so  much  temptation,  there  should  be  so 
little  theft;  and  we  were  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
some  thefts  were  committed  at  last.  But  is  it  fair  to  draw  these 
items  into  the  indictment  against  Germany?  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Mr.  Hood  to  call  out  to  the  travellers  on  the  Rhine  to  ^take 
care  of  their  pockets.'  Mr.  Hood  is  a  humorist,  and  has  the 
licence  of  a  motley;  but  it  is  only  right  to  advertise  such  of  his 
readers  as  do  not  happen  to  know  better,  that  the  whole  rqgion  of 
the  Rhine  is  much  more  Englidi  than  German.  It  is  the  fiontier 
where  various  races  mingle;  it  is  the  high-way  where  extrava^t 
foreigners  are  always  to  be  found  settmg  an  example  of  disa- 
pation  and  vice  of  every  kind;  it  is  the  last  place  where  one  loob 
for  German  virtue  or  German  simplicity;  it  is  in  fact  repudiated 
by  the  Germans  themselves,  as  bemg  no  longer  distinguished  b^ 
the  German  character  in  its  native  integrity.  The  best  vindi- 
cation of  the  people  from  the  imputations  which  these  mal- 
practices might  seem  to  cast  irpon  them  is  furnished  with  his 
mvariable  candour  by  Mr.  Howitt  himself. 

"  Vast  numbers  of  our  country  people  flock  into  the  Rhine  country, 
because  it  is  easy  of  access,  because  it  is  a  very  charming  country  so  &r 
as  nature  goes  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Prussia,  the  very  dearest  part  of  Germany,  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  the 
most  corrupt  and  demoraUsed.  It  is  not  in  the  cities  of  the  Blune  that 
you  will  find  the  genuine  German  character  in  its  primitive  truth  aud 
simpUcity.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  of  tourists,  and  that  of  itself  is 
enough  to  stamp  it  as  corrupt  and  selfish.  True,  it  is  a  lovely  country, 
and  if  you  are  content  with  the  channs  of  nature  you  cannot  well  hare 
a  pleasanter.  But  if  you  seek  either  iJie  highest  state  of  German  sodai 
culture  in  the  purest  state  of  its  moral  simplicity,  you  must  go  far- 
ther."— Experiences. 

All  this  while  then  we  have  been  looking  at  the  Gtermans 
through  the  glasses  of  our  own  deformities.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  the  '  genuine  German  character*  is  something  very  difte- 
rent  from  the  German  character  which  is  brought  into  contact 
with  tourists  and  migratory  lodgers;  and  that  if  we  would  ascer- 
tain what  that  genmne  character  is,  we  must  '  go  farther.*  So 
that,  after  all,  it  is  we,  the  tourists,  who  are  to  bmme  for  all  the 
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chicaneiy  and  fraud;  we  who  introduce  the  temptation,  we  who 
diffiise  around  us  a  taste  for  profusion  and  luxury,  who  inspire 
the  simple  and  plain-dealing  tradesman  vHith  new  desires,  and 
open  to  him  new  vistas  of  acquisition:  it  is,  in  fact,  our  more 
highly  refined  ciyilisation,  with  its  attendant  train  of  hypocrisies 
and  mtri^es,  which  is  begetting  in  Germany  all  these  fraudu- 
lent practices,  against  which  Mr.  Howitt  so  eloquently  warns  the 
innocent  English  public  I 

We  sincerely  believe  this  to  be  the  exact  truth — neither  more 
nor  less.  We  sincerely  believe  that  our  civilisation  has  been 
working  in  Germany  much  the  same  sort  of  results — ^making  the 
necessary  allowance  for  difference  of  circumstances — ^which  it  has 
worked  in  a  more  frightful  excess  amongst  the  aborigines  of  our 
colonies.  If  we  would  see  the  people  in  their  true  national 
development,  we  must  *  go  farther,'  as  Mr.  Howitt  says;  we  must 
go  beyond  the  reach  of  these  blighting  and  pernicious  in- 
nuences. 

And  what  do  we  find  in  those  remote  districts?  A  primitive 
and  laborious  race — simple  in  their  manners,  calm,  persevering* 
affectionate,  unostentatious.  A  people  free  from  the  vices  of  a 
false  refinement — placing  no  stress  upon  money,  even  as  a  means 
to  an  end— intellectual  and  grave,  earnest  and  mdependent.  We 
hardly  understand  this  sort  of  character,  it  is  so  unlike  any  thing 
to  wmdii  we  are  accustomed.  We  can  hardly  comprehend  a  whole 
people  without  some  strong,  low,  worldly  motivepower  stirring  up 
then:  passions,  and  agitating  them  into  action.  We  are  apt  to  dis- 
believe in  the  phenomenon,  or  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  We  recog- 
nise, it  is  true,  in  the  absence  of  fnvolity,  in  the  weight  and  serious- 
ness of  the  Germans,  something  more  closely  resembling  our  Saxon 
quafities  than  we  can  discover  m  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Grer- 
man  temperance,  German  phlegm,  German  mdustry,  are  perfectly 
intelligible  to  us;  but  we  have  no  notion  of  a  solid  man  who  places 
poetry  and  metaphysics  above  worldly  substance,  above  the  daily 
struggle  for  riches  and  personal  ambition.  This  puzzles  us,  and 
so  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  we  turn  him  into  a 

i'oke.  We  pitch  upon  Ins  dull  routine  of  habits,  and  secure  a 
augh  at  the  expense  of  his  simplicity.  His  cookery  is  atrocious, 
saner  kraut  is  a  species  of  elaborate  barbarianism,  dawn-of-day 
breakfests,  twelve  o'clock  dinners,  long  evenings,  and  suppers  of 
sliced  sausages  and  potato  salads,  maKe  up  a  tableau  of  fiuman 
life  which  may  well  excite  the  risible  muscles  of  an  Englishman. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  invent  any^  thing  more  completely 
opposed  to  his  notions  of  the  art  of  living.  He  is  scarcely  at 
breakfast  when  the  German  has  done  dinner — ^he  has  hardly  sat 
down  to  dinner  when  the  German  has  done  supper !  What  sort 
of  humanity  can  reside  in  these  people?    Let  us  -see. 
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We  will  ^  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  first  book  for  the  answer.  He  Is 
here  describing  what  he  designates  the  '  singular  moral  character- 
istics of  the  Germans  ;*  and  singular  they  are  in  comparison  with 
the  moral  characteristics  of  May  Fair  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  our 
great,  moving,  bustling,  money-grasping  population  on  the  other. 

<<  There  is  not  a  more  social  and  affectionate  people  than  tiiey  are. 
They  are  particularly  kind  and  attentive  to  etuck  other;  sympathise 
deeply  in  all  each  other's  troubles  and  pleasures,  successes  and  reverses. 
They  form  the  strongest  attachments  and  retain  them  through  life. 
Toung  men  entertain  that  brotherly  feeling  for  each  other  that  you 
seldom  see  in  England.  They  go,  as  yout^  offcen  walking  with  tndr 
anns  about  each  other,  as  only  school-boys  do  with  us.  They  put  their 
arms  over  each  other's  shoulder  in  &mihar  conversation  in  company,  m 
a  very  brotherly  way.  I  say  nothing  of  that  hearty  kissing  of  each 
other  on  meeting  aner  an  absence,  that  to  an  English  eye,  in  great, 
rough-whiskered  and  mustached  men,  has  sometbing  very  repulafe 
in  it.  They  make  presents  of  memorials  to  each  other,  and  mait^^in 
a  great  and  lasting  correspondence.  The  correspondence  of  maoj 
Germans  is  enormous.  Ladies  who  spend  the  morning  in  househola 
affiurs  will  also  in  the  afitemoon  be  as  busy  in  writing  to  their  numerous 
friends.  It  is  in  private,  social  intercourse  alone  that  the  GrermaDS 
display  the  genuine  vivacity  and  heartiness  of  their  character.  In  the 
social  and  s^ect  circle  of  approved  and  approving  friends,  they  throw 
off  all  formality,  and  become  as  joyous  and  frolicsome  as  so  many  hoys  and 
girls.  These  same  young  men  that  in  the  street  will  go  by  you  as  swift 
as  a  steam-engine,  and  as  dark  as  a  thunder  doud,  there  become  ihd 
very  imps  of  mirth  and  jollity.  They  are  ready  to  enter  into  any  (iu), 
to  act  any  part — to  sing,  to  romp,  to  laugh,  and  quiz  each  other  with- 
out mercy." — Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 

He  adds  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  becoming  diildren  with- 
out becoming  ridiculous.  None  but  children  in  other  countries 
can  give  themselves  up  to  the  fuU  flow  of  their  spirits,  and  throw 
themselves  headlong  with  safety  into  their  ^oyments.  Tet  the 
grave,  phlegmatic  Germans  can  do  this!  Tney  can  retain  their 
boyhood  and  girlhood  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  without  even,  says 
Mr.  Howitt,  *  leaving  go  for  an  instant  of  the  saving  guidance  of 
a  manly  discretion.'  This  is  something  to  compensate  for  the 
cheating  at  Heidelberg  ;  this  is  something  worthier  of  record  and 
remembrance,  and  of  standing  out  as  aprominent  and  disdnguishiag 
attribute  of  ihe  country,  than  ihe  carpet-bag  burglaries  on  the 
Bhine! 

And  these  people,  so  natural,  so  festive  in  their  domestic  circles, 
so  grave  and  earnest  in  their  demeanour  and  their  thoughts,  under- 
stand the  cultivation  of  pleasure — of  pure  pleasure — and  enjoy  it 
as  thoroughly  as  any  race  under  the  sun. 

*^  One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  arenot  in  the  world  more  attached^ 
affectionate,  imd  domestically  happy  people  than  the  Gennaos;  and  if 
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tbor  wives  axe  not  qualified  to  solve  a  mathemafcical  problem  with 
them,  to  diacuss  some  point  of  bistoiy  or  politics,  to  enter  into  the  reli- 
gious questions  of  the  day,  or  to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  some  new 
work  of  taste ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  so  much  pester  them 
with  demand  of  expensive  pleasures,  huge  parties,  splendid  dresses  and 
equipages,  and  all  the  unsatisfying  and  g^edy  dissipations  of  a  more 
luxurious  state  of  society. 

**  The  simple  and  unexpenave  manner  in  which  they  entertain  their 
friends,  and  pass  away  the  winter  evenings,  might  be  introduced  with 
infinite  advantage  into  England.  A  simple  cup  of  tea  at  six  o'clock, 
musio,  perhaps  a  dance,  and  then  as  simple  a  supper  of  sandwiches^ 
slioee  oi  sausage,  a  potato  or  other  salad,  a  cake  ornamented  in  various 
vrays,  but  ffenenJly  a  sponge,  a  chocolate,  or  a  fruit  cake,  a  snow  tart, 
witti  a  few  bottles  ca  cheap  wine, — ^these  form  the  staple  refreshments  of 
these  social  evenings,  which  break  up  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

**  The  young  people  on  these  occasions  amuse  themselves  also  with  a 
vast  variety  of  games,  which  in  England  would  be  thought  rather 
adapted  to  children  than  to  grown-up  people  ;  but  which,  however,  occa- 
sion plenty  of  mirth,  and  indicate  a  state  of  society  much  more  homely 
and  readv  to  be  pleased  than  ours.  Among  these  stand  eminent  in 
&vour  *  Die  bhnde  Kuh,'  the  blind  cow;  another  name  for  blindman's 
buff.  They  have  various  other  games  of  forfeits.  Thev  write  romances; 
each  person  furnishing  a  sentence  without  knowing  what  is  written  be- 
fore him,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  ludicrous  medley." — Rural  and 
Domestic  Life* 

And  so  he  goes  on,  enumerating  the  endless  little  innocent 
entertainments  which  fill  np  the  evening.  This  way  of  life  would 
kill  a  &shionable  (dicle  in  London.  At  the  first  glance  it  seems 
to  bring  enmdf  and  the  spleen,  and  the  headache,  and  stupors, 
and  Yitqpouis,  and  all  oppressiye  social  maladies  along  viith  it.  And 
in  like  manner,  a  Grerman  house  looks  as  if  it  were  the  place  of 
all  the  vrorld  where  an  Englishman  could  do  nothing  out  die. 
Yet  it  is  astomshinj^  how  a  little  use  reconciles  us  to  these  things; 
bow,  after  a  little  time,  we  begin  to  find  out,  not  only  that  they 
are  really  mote  endurable  than  we  could  have  believed,  but  that 
they  are  preferable  in  the  long  run  to  the  old  modes  in  which 
we  have  Been  all  our  lives  indulging — ^rugs  and  champa^e,  and 
si^p^cs  included.  German  life,  Gke  a  German  house,  wmch  Mr. 
Hewitt  must  describe  for  us,  improves  wonderfully  upon  close 
acqpiaintance. 

**  The  interior  of  German  houses  have,  to  English  eyes,  always  a 
somewhat  naked  look.  This  arises,  in  a  exeat  measure,  firom  the  absence 
of  carpets:  vou  approach  by  uncarpetted  stairs,  and  then  find  yourself 
on  naked  boarded  floors.  These  floors  are  generally  made  ot  broad 
boards  of  pine,  laid  in  squares  of  a  huge  rise  in  firamework  of  oak.  lliQ 
jnne  is  generally  kept  dean  scoured,  imd  ibe  fismeworit  dark  with  paint 
or  oiL    In  cAm,  the  floozs  are  coloured  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with  pre- 
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paration  of  wax,  which  is  kept  bright  and  deaa  with  a  haid  and  he&Til j 
weighted  brash.  And  here,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of 
the  common  people,  and  of  too  many  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  burgher 
dass,  all  is  extremely  neat  and  dean.  The  floors,  though  of  deal,  are 
so  white,  or  are  so  bright  when  coloured,  that  they  rive  a  yery  agreeable 
feeling  of  deanliness,  and  the  furniture,  though  often  plain,  is  equally 
clean  and  neat  too.  There  is  an  air  of  degance  about  a  food  hoose^ 
which  makes  up,  in  some  measure^  for  the  richness  and  wealth  of 
ornament  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Elngland.  In  many  cases,  again, 
the  floors  are  of  hard  and  handsome  wood,  laid  down  in  squares,  or  in 
graceful  patterns  of  different  colours,  in  a  mosaic  style,  and  richly 
polished.  In  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  gentiy, 
m  winter,  carpets  are  laid  down,  and  in  summer  these  inlaid  floors  are 
Teiy  tasteful,  agreeably  cool,  and  sometimes  of  singular  classic  beauty.''— 
Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 

We  take  these  descriptions  from  Mr.  Howitt  for  the  sake  of 
showing  how  Grermany  in  its  best  and  noblest  aa^ts  is  estimated 
by  a  wnter  who  has  not  scrupled  to  show  it  also  in  its  worst. 

One  or  two  other  points  deserve  to  be  specified. 

In  the  second  book  Mr.  Howitt  cautions  the  English  travdler 
how  he  deals  with  German  servants.  We  suppose  it  must  be 
allowed  that  German  servants  are  no  better  than  other  servants. 
But  Mr.  Howitt  here  insists  that  they  are  considerably  worse. 

"  The  servants  who  speak  English  are  a  class  who  have  learned  it  on 
purpose  to  live  with  the  English,  and  are  generally  arrant  thieves. 
They  expect  English  wages,  and  have  a  per  centage  on  all  the  bills 
they  pay  for  you.  Your  cook  rises  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and 
goes  to  market.  She  buys  the  worst  articles  there,  and  charges  yon 
something  more  than  for  the  best  She  has  often  her  kitchen  bdow 
while  your  rooms  are  above,  and  you  have  no  control  over  her  actions, 
or  a  staircase  serves  her  purpose.  She  and  the  other  servants,  who  are 
commonly  in  league,  have  their  connections,  who  expect  a  gfood  harvest 
out  of  the  rich  English,  and  are  always  coming  and  g<nng  with  their 
covered  baskets.  If  you  do  not  take  good  heed,  and  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  have  sufficient  precaution,  unless  your  wife  do  as  the  Ger- 
man ladies  do»  wear  a  great  bunch  of  keys  at  her  apron-strings,  lock 
every  thing  up,  and  get  up  at  five  o'dock  too ;  without  this  your  stores 
of  all  kincU  will  flow  fireely  out  of  the  house,  and  your  very  wood  for 
fuel  will  be  sold  by  these  rapadous  servants.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  you  must  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  you 
can." — Experiences, 

Upon  this  vivid  outline  of  the  rogueries  of  the  Grerman  ser- 
vants it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  other  commentary  than 
that  which  Mr.  Howitt  supplies  us  with  in  his  first  book.  The 
system  of  abstracting  things  in  covered  baskets,  and  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  house-stores  for  the  benefit  of  friends  out  of 
doors,  is  a  system,  we  believe,  which  has  been  canied  on  bom 
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time  immemorial  all  tlie  world  over  wherever  there  are  lodginga 
to  let,  and  for  which  the  Grerman  servants  ought  not  to  be  held 
much  more  culpable  than  English  or  Scotch,  or  French  servants. 
'  But  it  would  appear  £rom  a  statement  in  the  fMier  book  that  these 
very  servants  are  not  only  amongst  the  most  laborious  domestics 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  that  they  are  kept  under  such  strict 
surveillance  as  to  render  misconduct  of  any  kind  rather  a  ha* 
2ardotis  luxury  amongst  them.    First  of  theur  laboriousness. 

"  Of  German  servants  we  may  here  say  a  word.  The  genuine  Ger- 
miin  mud-senrant  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  homely,  hardworking 
creatures  under  the  sun.  Like  her  fellows  who  work  in  fields,  bams, 
and  woods,  she  is  as  strong  as  a  pony,  and  by  no  means  partundar  as  to 
what  she  has  to  do.  She  wears  no  cap  or  bonnet  at  home  or  abroad. 
Has  a  face  and  arms  as  stout  and  red  as  any  that  our  farm  girls  can 
boast;  and  scours  and  sweeps,  and  drudges  on,  like  a  creature  that  has 
no  will  but  to  work,  and  eat,  and  sleep.  She  goes  to  market  with  a  haze 
head,  and  in  a  large  doak.  She  turns  out  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  all  the  rest  of  ner  tribe,  with  bucket  and  besom,  into  the  street,  and 
then,  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  makes  a  perilous  time  of  it  in  the  city. 
Before  eveiy  door,  water  is  flowing,  and  besoms  are  flirting  the  dirty 
puddles  about.  Each  extends  her  labours,  not  only  to  the  pavement,  if 
there  be  one^  but  to  the  middle  of  the  street;  so  that  they  are>  in  febct, 
the  dity  scavengers."^ — Rural  and  Domestic  lAfe, 

Next  of  their  characters. 

**  The  conduct  of  servants,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  in  Germany,  is 
kept  strictly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  Each  servant  is  fur- 
lUMied  with  a  character  book,  which  contains  all  legal  regulations  re- 
•pecting  servants,  and  the  engagements  between  them  and  their  em« 
ployers,  being  quite  a  little  ccwle  of  jnenial  service.  In  this  book,  when 
a  servant  leaves  his  or  her  place,  the  master  or  mistress  writes  his  or  her 
character.  This  book  is  tnen  laid  up  at  the  police-office,  and  before  a 
servant  can  procure  a  fresh  place,  this  book  must  be  fetched,  and  the 
diaracter  written  in  by  the  party  whom  the  servant  is  leaving,  and  the 
book  with  all  its  characters  must  be  taken  to  the  party  with  whom  the 
servant  wishes  to  engage.  Thus  a  powerful  check  is  kept  on  the  con* 
duct  of  servants,  and  it  b  not  easy  for  a  bad  one  to  get  employ,  or  to 
avoid  the  sharp  notice  of  the  police-officers." — Rural  and  Vamestic 
Life. 

Does  the  reader  detect  any  inconsistency  between  these  two 
statements?  We  confess  we  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
class  whose  conduct  is  so  strictly  watched  and  registered,  and  who 
depend  upon  the  excellence  of  their  character  for  their  livelihood, 
can  carry  on  with  impunity  such  systematic  depredations.  At  all 
events,  if  the  disease  be  grievous,  tne  remedy  is  easy,  and  no  per- 
son, English  or  German,  need  submit  to  be  plundered,  if  he  wiU 
only  take  the  trouble  to  ask  a  dmple  question  of  the  police. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  LXVII.  .     M 
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It  was  remarked  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  there  was  no  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  The  political  institutions  of  the  countiy 
have  the  inevitable  object  of  suppressing  that  spirit  of  agitation 
which  elsewhere  assumes  the  functions  of  what  is  called  public 
opinion.  The  press  is  restrained.  The  petty  princes  exerdse 
complete  authority.  The  pubUo  mind  is  calm  and  passionless. 
JMr.  Howitt,  speaking  of  the  political  condition  of  Grermanyin 
one  book,  refers  indignantly  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  goyem- 
xnent,  and  says  that  me  people  are  sunk  into  a  state  of  oontemp- 
lible  slavery. 

**  Their  situation  presents  the  most  angular  and  most  admomtoiy 
flpectade  in  all  history.  A  people  of  six^  millions  in  number ;  a  peo- 
ple of  all  others  most  senBitiye ;  a  people  smging  brave  songs,  and  using 
brave  words,  and  cherishing  brave  thoughts  of  m)erly» — ^yet  without  the 
daring  and  the  moral  firmness  to  set  uemselves  free.  The  parents  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  at  the  present  day  the  most  thoxonriily  enskyed. 
They  have  fiillen  from  the  high  estate  of  ihe  freest  ana  most  higli- 
ipirited  people  of  ancient  Europe,  to  the  most  pliant,  crouching  to  tbe 
yc^e  of  the  diplomadst  of  present  Europe.  One  shout  of  actual  resolve 
from  these  millions  would  scatter  every  throne^  and  make  eveiy  bond 
crumble  into  dust ;  nay,  closely  woren  as  the  net  of  diplomacy  is  aroond 
them,  were  there  but  Ibe  ^ton  witlun  it,  a  moiust  were  enough  to  set  it 
five ;  but  the  hahvt  of  acquieseenee  has  become  the  really  ensUving 
chain  of  this  great  and  intellectual  people." — JEa^feriences, 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  Germans  were  really  in  a 
miserable  slough  of  despond,  and  that  they  were  wholly  deprived 
not  only  of  the  power  to  move,  but  of  the  desire  to  improve  their 
political  situation.  In  the  other  book  we  have  the  following  pic* 
ture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the  govem- 
xnent,  from  the  opposite  tendency  of  which  we  leave  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

**  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  ininucal  to  its  emandpation.  The 
princes,  though  despotic,  are  not  surrounded  by  a  splendid  and  poweHul 
aristocracy,  like  the  monarchy  of  England.  l!nese  were  swept  away  or 
reduced  by  the  reyolutionaiy  war.  Tne  princes,  therefore,  with  no  such 
body  guard  to  stand  between  them  and  the  people,  are  obliged  to  govern 
with  mildness.  They  are  isolated  and  responsible,  at  least  morally,  for 
their  own  actions ;  and  no  prince  in  modem  times  has  once  dared  to 
run  violentiy  counter  to  the  sense  of  an  educated  people.  1£  we  make 
the  King  ot  Hanover  the  exception,  tiie  German  sovereigns  are  popular 
in  their  own  persons,  and  this  is  a  great  persuasiye  to  obedience  and 
acquiescence  in  a  form  of  government  not  the  most  &vourable  to  real 
freedom.  Then,  there  is  no  distress  in  the  country ;  no  mighty  body  of 
destitution  and  misery,  as  in  our  own  manufacturing  districts — milhons 
in  desperation,  and  menacing  change.  Here,  as  in  all  Europe,  exists  a 
certain  degree  of  poverty^  a  certain  pressure  of  population,  which  seeks 
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relief  in  em^gimtioa;  bn^  on  the  wholes  ihere  is  no  conntiy  ^riiflpe  ihe 
great  mass  of  the  people  live  in  greater  comfort  and  content.  6udb  an 
extent  of  luxuxj,  such  a  glittering  aristocracy  befiore  their  qres,  the  rest- 
less ambition  of  mounting  from  rank  to  rank,  haye  not»  as  with  us^  de- 
stroyed the  andent  spirit  of  quiet  ^ojment  All  live  well,  but  not 
splendidly.  The  greatest  portion  of  me  people^  the  peasantiy,  live  on 
toeir  own  property^ — live  m  the  countiy  all  alike,  and  fully  occupied 
iriA  their  bbours.  The  middle  classes  again  depend,  in  great  numbers, 
<m  govnnment  for  offices  in  the  state,  in  all  departments  of  the  adnu- 
nistnlion  of  justice,  collection  of  duties  and  taxes,  in  colleges  and  schools. 
When,  therofore,  there  is  no  great  mass  of  distress  to  create  a  bitter- 
ness and  coalition  against  the  ffoveniment,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
body  deriving  substantial  benefits  from  it,  who  shall  be  the  first  to  sacri- 
fice his  present  enjoyments  for  tiie  more  intellectaal  libertiea  of  a  firee 
tongue  and  press?  Who  shall  qnanoel  first  with  tiie  oonstittttion  whidk 
affords  him  solid  advantiiges,  because  it  does  not  extend  to  him  and 
otheiB  still  more  ?  The  countiy  is  not  commercial  eaoagh  to  hate 
created  such  a  wealthy  nuddle  class,  as  shall  be  independent  enough  gf 
government,  shall  have  cause  of  grievance  enough  and  influence  enough 
to  lead  the  multitude  to  an  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
poSce  is  so  complete,  its  cognisance  is  so  extended  to  every  part  and  into 
evoy  matter,  that  a  habit  of  obedience  is  induced  wluch  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult fcv  any  individual  to  break  through." — Rural  and  Domestic  Life. 

We  beliere  this  latter  review  of  tbe  political  circumstances  of 
the  countiy  to  be  the  true  one.  We  beEeve  that  fieedom  in 
Gennany  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  useM  rights, — frights  which 
oonier  substantial  prosperity  iqKm  the  people.  It  is  seen  that  every 
mail  has  enoi^h— -that  there  are  no  great  burdens  to  complain  of 
—no  miadeeds  consummated  in  high  places  at  the  cost  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  bulk  of  the  people — ^that  there  are  no 
idlers  pampered  at  the  public  expense — ^that,  in  diort,  the  material 
progress  oi  the  people  Iceeps  pace  with  the  power  and  progress  of 
the  ffovemment  and  the  national  institutions,  and  that  thus  bar- 
moniong,  thus  moving  onward  equally  and  together,  or,  if  it  suit 
the  case  better,  standing  still  together,  the  people  have  no  present 
cause  for  discontent,  no  sufficient  excuse  or  necessity  for  popular 
revolt,  while  the  government  wisely  maintains  the  security  of  a 
portion  which  it  could  not  relax  without  risk  of  disorganisation, 
and  durst  not  render  more  rigorous  without  danger  to  the  esta- 
bUsSied  rule.  We  believe  that  such  are  the  relations  between  the 
governed  and  thegovemii^  power  in  Germany — ^and  that  this  le- 
mtionship,  however  inapphcable  to  suck  a  country  as  England,  is, 
upon  all  accounts,  the  D^t  that  could  be  devised  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  small  interests  which  intersect  the  surface 
of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Having  spoken  so  freely  concerning  those  passages  in  Mr. 
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Howitt*8  books  which  we  deem  open  to  objection,  and  having  eo^ 
deavoured  to  show,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  national  sentiment, 
in  some  sort  compromised  by  such  passages,  that  Mr.  Howitt  else- 
where qualifies  tnem  all,  more  or  less,  we  think  it  nothing  more 
than  justice  to  that  gentleman's  labours  to  add,  that  we  conader 
his  larger  work  on  Germany  to  be  the  most  valuable  publicadon 
we  possess  in  English  on  the  general  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
It  does  not  need  any  recommezmation  at  our  hands;  but  we  would 
not  have  it  suppos^  that  in  pointing  out  a  few  slight  &ult8,  we 
are  insensible  to  the  merits  ol  diligent  research  and  sound  feeling 
so  conspicuously  displaced  in  its  pages. 

Our  object  is  to  testify  to  the  people  of  Germany  the  regard  in 
which  they  are  held  in  this  country — to  show  ihem  that,  differing 
as  we  do  m  a  variety  of  small  social  usages,  we  are  prompt  to  re- 
cognise the  more  important  features  of  resemblance  and  sympathy 
which  exist  between  us ;  and  which,  in  some  measure,  give  us  a 
sort  of  common  interest  in  their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  express  our  hearty  concurrence  in  every  syl- 
lable of  the  following  passages — ^the  truth  and  importance  of  which 
will  be  responded  to,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  by  every  right- 
thinking  man  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  odier. 

^'  Of  all  the  continental  countries  it  is  with  Germany  that  we  hate 
been  oftenest  compelled  to  alliance  by  the  intrigues  and  assimiptions  of 
other  nations.     It  is  with  Germany  that  least  ot  all,  through  oar  whole 

history,  have  we  had  wars  and  rivalry By  the 

union  of  England  and  Germany  must  peace  be  aehieved,  orwarraoeeBB- 

folly  waged. But  besides  this  there  is  no  other 

oontineiital  nation  with  which,  spite  of  our  national  dissimilarities,  ve 
have  so  many  points  of  coincidenoe,  or  so  kindred  a  charaeter  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  social  life For  the  present  we 

may  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is 
so  great  an  amount  of  comfort  and  contentment  enjoyed.  All  are  in- 
dustrious, moderate  in  their  desires,  and  disposed  to  enjoy  themsehes  in 
a  simple  and  inexpensive  socialiiy ;  music,  hooks,  the  pleasures  of  summer 
sunshme  and  natural  scenery,  are  enjoyments  amply  offered  and  widely 
partaken.  The  hurry  and  excitement  of  more  luxurious  countries ;  the 
oxygen  atmosphere  of  such  overgrown  cities  as  Paris  or  Lcmdon,  have 
not  reached  even  thor  largest  capitals.  Between  the  wild  extremes  of 
manufacturing  misery  and  aristocratic  splendomr,  their  life  lies,  like  one 
of  their  own  plains,  somewhat  level,  hnt  full  of  com,  and  wine,  and  oil; 
and  however  the  track  on  which  they  are  advancing  may  lead  them 
nearer  to  national  greatness,  it  cannot  add  greatly  to  the  national  hap- 
piness.''—iZum/  and  Damestie  Life. 
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Abt.  Vlll. — 1.  Iks  Tatti:  Esquisse  Historiqueet  Geographique^ 
precedee  de  Considerations  Gineraks  sur  la  Colonisation  Fran- 
gaisedans  VOcianie.    Pax  MM.  Vincendon-Dumoulin,  In- 

f6nieur  Hydrograrfie  de  la  Marine,   ChevaKer  de  k  L6gion 
'Honneur,  et  C.  Desgbaz,  Commis  de  Marine.    II.  Parties. 
Paris:  Arthur  Bertrand,  Editeur.     1844. 

2.  O'Tafti,  Histoire  et  Enquete.  Par  Henri  Lutteroth. 
Paris:  Paulin,  libraire.     1843. 

3.  Brief  Statement  of  the  Aggression  of  the  French  on  the  Island 
of  Ta/iiti.  By  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.    London.     1843. 

4.  An  Appeal  to  British  Christians  and  the  Public  generally  on 
behalf^  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  and  her  Outraged  Subjects.  By 
Samuel,  Tamatoa  Williams.  Second  Edition.  London: 
John  Snow.     1844. 

5.  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis,  Author  of*  Polynesian  R^earches.*    (Unpublished.) 

A  government  disposing  of  the  collective  forces  of  a  nation 
cannot  manifest  its  existence  in  foreign  lands  otherwise  than  by 
armies  or  diplomatic  representatives.  In  a  barbarous  state  of 
society  the  latter  have  no  existence,  and  no  power  is  respected 
beyond  the  immediate  sweep  of  its  sword.  Kings,  who  make  a 
daily  practice  of  plundering  one  another's  subjects,  nave  often  been 
blown  to  live  in  close  amity  together.  This  is  the  despotic  period. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  will  and  wish  of  the  nation,  speakmg  in 
whatever  language,  begin  to  influence  the  decisions  of  a  ffovem* 
ment,  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  that  every  incuvidual 
should  be  considered  a  member  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  an  in* 
jury  to  one  should  be  resented  by  all.  Before  this  epoch  wars  are 
only  entered  on  to  resent  the  wrongs  of  the  monarch,  consisting 
generally  in  aggressions  on  his  estate,  territoiy,  or  dominion.  His 
people,  mere  instruments  for  wringing  riches  from  the  soil,  no 
sooner  traverse  his  frontiers  than  they  give  up  all  claim  to  protec- 
tion. Commerce,  therefore,  is  undertaJcen  solely  at  private  risk, 
and  merchants  are  the  natural  enemies  of  every  state,  forming  a 
commonwealth  among  themselves.  No  sovereign's  influence,  ex- 
cept on  some  rare  occasions  of  the  terror  of  a  ^reat  name,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  his  borders,  traders,  who  require  the  whole  world 
to  breathe  freely  in,  are  necessarily  compelled  to  league  together 
for  their  own  deifence.  They  are  considered  as  strangers  and  pil- 
laged on  every  side.  Monopolies  therefore  arise,  and  in  the  war 
between  governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  carriers  of  wedth 
on  the  omer,  perplexing  and  pernicious  theories  get  afloat  which 
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are  bequeathed  as  heirlooms  to  a  better  age.  Wherever  juster 
ideas  begin  to  prevail,  and  a  state  is  considered  as  composed  of 
men,  not  of  acres,  and  these  men  begin  to  assert  a  legitimate  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  to  perceive  that  bodies 
politic  are  associations  for  mutual  protection,  there  wealth  begins 
to  gather  and  happiness  to  abound.  But  in  order  to  secure  this 
result  one  thing  is  necessary,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  be 
employed  to  redress  the  wrongs  offered  to  any  one  member,  that 
its  very  existence  should  be  perilled  rather  than  that  one  indivi- 
dual having  a  right  to  its  protection  should  receive  an  unpunished 
injury. 

A  nice  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  a  consul  and  a  eub- 

i'ect.  No  one,  however,  has  dared  to  maintain  in  theory  tliat  the. 
atter  might  be  abandoned,  though  the  former  might  not.  An 
insult  to  one  must  be  revenged  as  much  as  an  insidt  to  the  other. 
But  the  consul  certainly  has  privileges  —  personal  inviolability 
and  right  of  residence  at  the  place  whither  ne  is  accredited,  are 
among  them — and  these  may  be  injGringed  by  an  act  which,  towards 
a  mere  subject,  would  be  indifferent.  A  consul,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the  government  that 
appointed  him.  No  country  can  be  considered  civiKsed  in  which 
these  principles  are  not  acknowledged.  In  England  their  rigid 
appUcation  nas  always  been  more  necessary  than  elsewhere.  Oar 
greatness  is  very  much  the  result  of  individual  energy  and  enter- 
mse.  Our  gospel  has  been  preached  by  self-elected  apostles. 
The  reason  of  our  expansion  and  development  on  all  sides,  must 
be  sought  in  the  bosom  of  every  Englisnman.  But  that  love  of 
adventure,  that  eagerness  for  commercial  pursuits,  that  reckless- 
ness of  daiing,  that  inde&tigable  industry,  that  patience,  that  per- 
severance, that  obstinacy,  m>m  which  our  empire,  moral  and  ma- 
terial, derives  its  origin,  would  have  been  of  worse  than  no  avail, 
if  unnourished,  unsupported  by  the  consciousness  that,  wherever  a 
Briton  penetrated,  nowever  &r  he  might  roam,  his  countiy 
ceased  not  to  care  for  his  wel&re,  and  would  not  fail,  in  case  of 
danger,  to  stretch  out  her  strong  arm  to  protect  him.  Our  na- 
tional character  is  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  seemingly  oppo- 
site qualities.  There  is  no  nation  more  apt  to  wander,  no  nation 
has  produced  more  enterprising  travellers,  or  navigators,  or  co- 
lonists, and  yet  none  are  more  distinguished  by  the  love  of  home. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  whatever  place  an  Englishman  settles 
down,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  it  as  his  home,  not  by  abandon- 
ing his  reverence  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  by  looking  upon 
his  new  abode  as  a  sort  of  appendage,  an  addition,  an  enlargement 
of  that  Wherever  he  establishes  a  hearth  and  a  roof,  he  con- 
caves that  his  country  acquires  some  claim  upon  the  soil;  or,  at' 
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least,  that  so  long  as  lie  lemams  upon  that  s^t  the  shadow  of  the 
tinion-jaok  overspieads  and  hallows  it,  Tendering  it  as  inviolable  as 
any  part  of  Kent  or  Middlesex.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
Every  man,  every  people  has  a  vocation.  To  some  it  is  given  to 
grow  cotton,  com,  or  wine ;  to  others,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  allotted ;  others  seek,  and  perhaps  find,  military  glory ; 
but  it  had  been  decreed^  not  to  make  an  Anacreontic  enumeration, 
that  the  English  shall  fill  the  face  of  the  earth  with  civilisation 
and  knowle^e.  We,  who  have  outstripped  most  nations  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  are,  above  all,  the  appointed  emissaries  for 
the  dispersion  of  truth  among  the  ignorant  ana  barbarous.  But  we 
pretend  to  no  peculiar  dispensation.  The  cause  of  our  activity  in 
sowii^the  seeds  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstanoeft 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  partlv,  perhaps,  in  our  climate, 
partly  in  the  accident,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of  our  position ;  but» 
above  all,  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  If,  however,  we  scat- 
ter ourselves  far  and  wide  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  never 
cease  to  be  linked  indissolubly  to  our  mother  coimtry.  Wealth, 
honour,  titles,  distinctions,  are  little  valued  by  us  apart  from  our 
quality  as  Englishmen.  No  nation  adopts  with  so  much  reluct- 
ance &e  costume  and  manners  of  foreigners.  We  exult  in  our  un- 
gainly dress  in  the  midst  of  the  silks  and  brocades  of  barbarians. 
Other  people  no  sooner  approach  the  outer  orbit  of  savage  life  than 
tber,9ie  drawn  irresistibly  into  its  vortex.  We  remain  John 
BuUs  in  the  midst  of  anthropophagi. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  of  the  gradual  and  sure  develop- 
ment of  English  power.  The  crown  has  conquered,  of  its  own 
accord,  few  of  our  valuable  possessions.  We  have  been  pre- 
ceded everywhere  by  our  merchants  and  our  seamen,  and  the 
nation  has  rarely  intervened  in  their  relations  with  fordgn 
states,  except  to  protect  them  from  wrong.  Such  intervention  we 
have  seldom  refused  to  grant.  In  the  imancy  of  our  power,  when 
our  force  bore  no  comparison  to  its  present  triumphant  efficacv, 
the  theory  had  not  been  advanced  that  an  agent  of  a  private  body 
must  rely  only  for  protection  on  that  body.  Such  pusillanimous 
doctrines  have  been  reserved  for  the  present  agje.  It  was  reserved, 
also,  for  the  present  age  to  discover  the  di^ty  of  sacrificing  an 
individual  wnose  cause  we  espouse,  of  speaking  with  contempt  of 
bis  character  and  abilities,  in  order  to  appose  the  anger  of  a  fo- 
reign press.  Fine  expedient !  £nlarg;ed  policy  I  Throw  the  man 
*  overboard,*  but  hold  fast  to  the  prmdple.  We  have  no  sym* 
pathy  with  such  abstract  modes  of  aealing  with  political  questions, 
andj  while  acknowled^^  the  necessity  of  separating  a  private 
firom  a  public  wrong,  we  uiink  this  country  should  be  as  leedj  to 
defend  the  character  as  the  person  of  a  subject. 
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*  A  gross  outrage,  aocompanied  bj  gross  indignity,'  sajs  the  first 
minister  of  this  country,  '  1^  been  committed  upon  a  British  con- 
sul ;'  and  at  a  subsequent  period  he  informs  us  that  ^  ample  satisfac- 
tion has  been  given  for  that  outrage.'     We  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  series  of  events  which  forced  from  oir  Kobert  Peel  so 
marked  a  declaration.    The  details  of  the  actual  outrage,  however, 
we  shall  not  much  insist  on.    They  have  over  and  over  again  been 
repeated  in  the  public  prints  with  more  or  less  misrepresentation. 
But  it  has  been  impossible  to  conceal  the  main  facts,  namely,  that 
the  consul  of  this  coimtry  was  imprisoned  in  Tahiti  without  cause ; 
and  that  without  cause,  aJso,  he  was  expelled  the  island.    The  gene- 
ral belief  is,  that  for  the  former  of  these  insults  a  sort  of  reparation 
Las  been  given,  whilst  that  for  the  latter  none  has  been  offered  or  de- 
manded.   The  officer,  d' Aubigny,  who  committed  one'offence,  has 
been  reprimanded,  removed,  for  aught  we  know  promoted^  to  an- 
other station ;  whilst  Bruat,  the  perpetrator  of  the  second,  is  main* 
tained  in  his  position.    All  this  supposes  that  ihe  said  Broat  acted 
upon  some  right.    It  is  into  this  that  we  purpose  to  examine.    The 
lieutenant's  escapade  was  a  mere  violent  episode  ;   the  governor 
squared  his  conduct  by  a  system.    Now  we  maintain  that  the  do* 
minion  of  France  in  the  oociety  Islands  was  ush^ed  in  by  false- 
hood^ established  by  violence,  and  followed  by  the  foulest  oppres- 
don.    Every  one  of  tiie  acts  of  its  officers  is  vitiated  in  its  origin. 
M.  Gnizot  has  declared  that  complete  sovereignty  was  unjustly 
proclaimed  in  Tahiti  by  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars.    M.  Bruat  and 
nis  subaltern,  therefore,  were  illegally  constituted  functionaries. 
So  much  is  granted  us.    We  assert  that  the  same  reasons  which 
rendered  the  complete  seizure  of  the  island  unjust,  rendered  the^ 
establishment  of  the  protectorate  imjust.    In  both  cases  force  was* 
employed,  and  in  the  first  with  less  shadow  of  excuse  than  in  the 
second.     M.  Cam6  was  perhaps  right  in  arguing  that  the  protec- 
torate was  almost  necessarily  a  state  of  continual  encroacoment. 
But  he  omitted  to  notice  the  reason,  which  is  this,  that  a  govern- 
ment cannot  be  carried  on  harmoniously,  in  which  authority  is 
divided,  one  party  having  the  internal,  uie  other  the  external  so- 
verei^ty,  unless  the  first  nas  confidence  in  the  second  and  is  ready 
to  abide  by  its  advice  in  all  things.    Had  the  '  Overshadowing' 
of  France  been  really  demanded  by  the  Tahitians,  they  would  have 
oordially  co-operatea  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  arrangements* 
The  very  coimict  that  immediately  ensued  proved  that  violence 
was  resorted  to. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  population  was  encouraged  to^  a 
sort  of  passive  resistance  from  the  outset  by  the  English  mis- 
sionaries. We  will  not  absolutely  deny  this.  On  the  contiaty,  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  so.    The  naisnonaries  vere 
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the  fathers  of  this  great  flock.  They  had  conyerted  and  instructed 
them.  Could  they  see  them  taken  out  of  their  hands  without 
making  one  effort  to  save  them?  Were  they,  when  this  innocent 
people  turned  to  them  for  advice,  to  shut  their  mouths?  Was  it 
their  duty,  united  as  they  were  in  many  instances  by  blood  to  the 
natives,  to  depart  from  the  island  shaking  the  dust  off  their  feet  as 
they  went,  because  a  polluted  race  had  made  its  appearance  and 
threatened  to  subvert  their  work?  No.  They  were  bound  still 
more  energetically  to  preach  and  to  pray.  It  was  their  duty  to 
stand  by  tneir  disciples  to  the  last;  to  comfort,  and  cheer,  and 
assist  them,  and  share  their  dangers.  And  they  have  done  so 
nobly.  Wken  they  became  missionaries  they  ceased  not  to  be 
EngUshmen.  They  retained  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
before,  and  freedom  of  speech  among  otners.  If  they  exerted 
themselves,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Tahitians,  in- 
stead of  blaming  we  should  honour  them,  and  even  if  they  did 
some  little  violence  to  their  doth,  we  must  pardon  this  in  favour 
of  their  patriotism. 

This  virtue  has  always  distinguished  our  missionaries.  The 
reason  may  be  that  they  have  generally  represented  large  bodies 
of  pious  laymen,  whose  object  nas  not  been  to  serve  any  parti- 
cular order.  They  have  been  only  Christians  and  Britons.  The 
Iiondon  Missionary  Society,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient associations  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  ever  established, 
was  founded  by  men  of  nearly  every  clac»  ana  sect  in  this  country. 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  same 
cause;  Uberala  and  tories  co-operated  in  the  same  work.  It  was 
formed  in  1795,  whilst  aU  Euibpe  was  in  arms  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  French  revolution,  and  commenced  operations  with 
miexampled  energy  and  perseverance.  A  ship  was  purchased, 
named  '  Tlie  DuC' — ^which  has  ever  afterwards  been  sjxJken  off  by 
the  orators  of  Exeter  Hall  with  something  like  impassioned  affec- 
tion,— and  thir^  missionaries,  with  several  women  and  children, 
sailed  for  the  Society  Islands.  These  mountains,  covered  with 
woods,  with  first  a  ring  of  verdant  plains  at  their  feet,  and  then  a 
ring  of  placid  water,  and  then  a  ring  of  coral,  and  then  another  of 
spray,  and  beyond  the  constantly  rolling  waters  of  the  ^reat 
Pacific  were,  they  knew,  the  abode  of  cruel  and  ignorant  idol- 
alois,  perhaps  the  most  immoral  and  ruthless  that  ever  came  in 
contact  with  Europeans.  He  who  ventured  to  go  ashore  then 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  amongst  these  savages  must  have  been' 
upheld  by  very  high  motives.  He  must,  indeed,  have  a  mind 
finely  firamed  who  can  willingly  quit  the  i>recincts  of  dvilisalion 
at  aU  with  the  one  simple  object  of  imparting  the  chief  blessing 
of  diat  civilisation  to  distant  and  barbMous  tribes.    Such  a  man 
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must,  in  truth,  look  practically^  upon  all  his  fellow-creatures  as 
brethren;  and  from  wnatever  situation  of  life  he  arises,  whatever 
may  be  his  degree  of  education,  there  must  be  a  fimd  of  love  and 
charity  stowed  up  in  his  breast  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  worthy 
our  most  sincere  admiration  and  reverence.  Apart  &om  the  good 
results*  attending  his  efforts,  we  derive  a  pure  pleasure  from  con- 
templating his  career;  and  if  sometimes  the  consideration  that 
this  good  man  belongs  to  our  own  country  causes  our  pleasure  to 
swell  into  pride,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pride  is  innocoit 
and  even  laudable.  However  this  may  be,  such  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  tender  solicitude  with  which  the  English  public, 
and  especially  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  good  work  by 
money,  or  otherwise,  have  regarded  the  progress  of  the  Protestant 
mission  in  Tahiti.  Though  our  government  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  island,*  the  people 
of  this  coimtiy  have  always  considered  themselves  as  possessing 
some  right  of  property  over  the  minds  of  the  natives. 

The  nistory  of  the  conversion  of  this  people  to  the  Christian 
&ith  presents  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  pictures  to  the  mind. 
The  Society  Islands,  situated  in  tne  centre  of  the  Pacific,  do  not 
number  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  all  at  least  nominally 
under  the  sway  of  one  sovereign,  whose  seat  is  generally  at  TahitL 
They  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Built  upon  foundations  of  coral,  rising  in  the  most  varied 
forms,  and  covered  with  trees  that  droop  sometimes  over  the 
water's  edge,  they  leave  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  desire.  The 
dcyis  pure,  the  atmosphere  Imlmy,  the  soil  fiiiitM.  Nothing 
seems  wanting  to  render  life  happy.  And  yet  for  hundreds  3i 
years  strife  and  vice  of  every  description,  reduced  to  a  sjrstem  and 
practised  in  its  most  hideous  extremes  by  a  r^ular  association 
based  on  infanticideyt  rendered  these  little  paradises,  these  young 
continents,  something  like  hell  upon  earth.  The  missionaries, 
after  undergoing  dwiffers  of  every  description,  succeeded  in 
changing  this  state  of  things.  Under  their  hands  society  assumed 
a  new  shape.  They  purified  the  hearts,  elevated  the  ideas,  and 
consequently  corrected  the  conduct  of  the  people.  A  stupid 
Russian  captain,  named  Eotzebue,  asserts  that  they  spoiled  their 
morala  and  their  beauty,  and  consignai  aU  who  dared  to  resist 
their  will  to  *  oubliettes  I'  Few  in  England  can  now  be  found 
00  bold  as  to  re-echo  these  absurdities,  no  one  indeed  whom  it 
would  not  be  derogatory  to  answer.  Li  France  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.    One  of  the  ablest  imdoubtedly  of  their  public  speakers, 

•  See  tlie  letter  of  Gearge  Canning,  dated  March  3d,  1827,  &c,  &c. 
fTlKi^Vmia.    SeeEma*8«Pol7netianBe8GMGhes,'ToLi,pi239. 
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M.  de  Montalembeort,  at  least  one  of  those  who  give  promise  of 
greatest  ability,  has  observed,  ^  En  An^terre  on  parle  trop  et  trop 
I^^iement  de  nous.'  We  may  reply,  *En  France  on  parle  trop  et 
tiop  grossi^rement  de  nous/  Will  it  be  believed  that  even  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies*  men  have  been  found  so  base  as  to  re-echo 
the  vilest  assertions  of  a  nefarious  press  against  Mr.  Pritchard  and 
lus  collea^es.  Such  attacks,  however,  fall  to  the  ground  on  this 
dde  of  uie  channel  of  themselves.  The  missionaries  then,  we 
sajr,  kave  done  good  service  in  the  Pacific,  they  Jiave  by  ih&x 
unimpeachable  Eves,  zealous  activity,  and  eloquent  preaching, 
oonv^rted  an  i^orant  and  barbarous  population;  thejr  have  in- 
troduced morahty  and  religion  where  idolatry  and  crime  flou- 
rished in  rank  luxuriance  before.  We  could  wish  to  dwell  longer 
on  scenes  like  these.  We  are  reluctant  to  approach  the  sequel,  and 
contemplate  the  intruders  rushing  like  a  ho^  into  a  flower-garden, 
to  uproot  and  destroy  what  the  hand  of  mdustry  had  planted. 
But,  nowever  unwilling,  we  must  hurry  on  to  this  sad  consumma* 
tion.  Let  those  who  would  delight  their  minds,  by  dwelling  on 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  ever  to  be  witnessed,  turn  to  the 
Bev.  Mr.  W.  Ellis's  forthcoming  *  History  of  the  London  Mis- 
aonary  Society.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  compositions  of 
the  kmd  we  lutve  ever  met  with.  Pleasing  in  style,  ample  in  de- 
tails, without  being  in  the  least  tedious,  it  leaves  nothing  to  wish 
for.  The  author,  well  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  ^  Poly- 
neaan  Researches,'  a  work  already  become  classical,  does  not 
merely  celebrate  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  firom  report. 
He  has  laboured  himself,  and  with  distmguished  success,  in  the 
cause.  He  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  has  conversed  with  most  of  the  characters  he  celebrates.  Some 
of  them  are  very  quaint  and  original;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  drawn 
them  admirably.  We  r^ret  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  so  briefly  on 
his  performance,  which  is  of  high  literary  merit.  Ours  is  a  sterner 
task.  We  have  to  relate,  not  triumphs  but  tribulations.  We 
have  to  do  only  with  the  subject  of  one  chapter,  which  is  written 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  spirit.  Mr.  EUis,  who  laboured  for  the 
misEion  in  the  height  of  its  gl<^9  has  lived  to  see  it  sadly  cast 
down  at  the  mercy  of  the  iiSifierent  or  the  profane.  We  can 
eater  into  his  feeling.  Let  our  readers,  if  they  have  the  couraj^, 
compare  with  his  volume  the  ponderous  and  slovenly  compilation 
of  MM*  Vinoendon-Dmnouhn  and  C.  Des^raz,  who  have  dis- 
chazved  upon  us  aU  they  have  collected,  political,  economical,  ^- 
gxs^hical,  philosophical,  historical,  militaiy,  naval,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious, on  the  Society  Islands.    Their  '  General  Considerations 

•  K.  jKlknlf s  Speech,  Much  17, 1844. 
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on  French  Colonisation  in  Oceania/  suggest  to  us  the  propriety 
of  publishing  a  folio  on  the  relations  ofGreat  Britain  witn  the 
Pelew  Islands,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  international  law. 
M.  Henri  Lutteroth's  work,  which  takes  the  Protestant  view  of 
the  question,  is  brief,  clever,  and  amusing ;  the  *  Statement'  of  the 
directors  is  forcible  and  convincing,  but  incomplete  without  the 
admirable  letters  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Tidman  in  the  '  Times' 
newspaper;  and  the  *  Appeal*  of  Mr.  Williams  is  really  excellent, 
written  with  warmth  and  eloquence,  by  a  very  young  man,  to 
whose  head  and  heart  it  is  equally  creditable. 

Our  readers  must  suppose  the  island  of  Tahiti  to  be  in  a  state  of 
giaduaUy  progressing  civilisation  under  the  care  of  the  mission- 
aries. Let  us,  before  we  enter  upon  the  events  which  form  the 
immediate  subject  of  contemplation,  sketch  two  very  opposite  cha- 
racters, those  of  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Moerenhout,  the  English 
and  French  consuls.  They  have  both  of  them  exerted  condderable 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  Islands,  one  for  good, 
the  other  for  unmixed  evil ;  one  has  laboured  energetically  to  re- 
form and  regulate  ;  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
other  to  corrupt  and  overthrow ;  one  was  impelled  by  religious 
zeal  and  holy  enthusiasm,  the  other  by  sordid  avarice  and  envy; 
one  acted  boldly,  frankly,  perhaps  too  frankly,  the  other  intri^ed, 
and  mined,  and  plotted ;  one  is  open-hearted,  open-handed,  of 
vigorous  intellect,  warm  and  eloquent,  the  other  uiful  and  cun- 
ning, cold  in  heart,  and  crooked  in  mind.  Mr.  Geor^  Pritchaxd, 
in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  reached  Papeete,  tne  capital  of 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  year  1824,  and  never 
quitted  those  regions  for  sixteen  years.  In  a  very  short  time 
his  superior  energies  and  abilities  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  h^  of  the  missipn,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  through 
his  influence  that  Queen  Pomare  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  reli^on,  and  adopted  the  severe  and  irreproachable 
line  of  conduct  which  has  distmguished  her  for  ten  years  past. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  Bfe  once,  her  present  austerity, 
adopted  in  the  prime  of  youth,  atones  for  alL*  Mr.  Pritchard 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  her  conversion  ;  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  one  promising  disciple.  BGs  activity  and  boldness, 
which  have  rendered  him  so  much  the  aversion  of  the  French, 
and  earned  so  much  of  their  execration^  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  mission.  Ameliorations  rapidly  followed  each  other  in  man* 
ners  and  government,  and  in  &ct  the  work  of  conversion  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  completed.    Six  years  ago  all  that  re- 

*  We  have  been  aisiired  that  when  invited  to  dine  on  bond  of  any  of  her 
MtiegtfM  TesMls,  she  innuiably  rafoKS  to  tike  a  seooad  i^aM  oC  wine; 
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remained  to  do  mis  to  prevent  the  people  from  relapsing.  To 
avoid  so  grievous  an  event  many  ngid  laws  and  '  puritanical' 
regulations  were  enacted.  The  most  important  and  necessanr  of 
these  was  that  whidi  excluded  spirits  from  the  island,  and  made  it 
illegal  to  bujT  or  sell  them.  All  savages,  it  is  well  known,  soon 
become  passionately  fond  of  drinking;  and  when  once  the  per- 
nicious habit  is  contracted,  depopulation  is  in  most  instances  the 
inevitable  result.  The  tribes  of  North  America  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  face  of  the  earth,  destroyed  more  by  the  rum- 
dask  thw  the  rifle  of  the  backwoods -man.  The  same  process 
had  begun  at  Tahiti.  Captain  Cook,  eighty  years  ago,  computed 
the  inhabitants  at  two  hundred  thousand.  Tnis  may  have  been 
an  exaggeration,  but  supposes  at  any  rate  a  very  dense  population. 
In  1830  the  most  favourable  accounts  gave  seven  thousand  I 
Since  then  a  gradual  increase  has  taken  place;  for  about  that  time 
.temperance,  at  first  enforced  by  a  pledge,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  produced  in  a  great 
measure  by  Mr.  Pritchard  and  the  venerable  Nott.  The  former, 
with  whom  we  have  now  more  especially^  to  do,  rapidly  acquired  the  * 
love  and  respect  of  the  natives,  so  that  it  was  this  year  considered 
by  the  French  sufficient  to  hold  a  sword  over  his  head  to  keep  the 
whole  population  quiet,  trembling  for  his  safety.  If  then  his  word 
was  law  with  the  queen  and  her  subjects,  he  acquired  this  influence 
by  no  illegitimate  means,  and  used  it  for  no  illegitimate  ends. 
He  might  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  the  French  af;^cs- 
sions  on  the  island,  have  instigated  a  repetition  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  It  was  in  his  power  to  cause  a  general  massacre  of  the 
invaders.  He  had  but  to  raise  his  finger,  and  the  attempt  at  least 
would  have  been  made.  He  did  not  pursue  this  course;  he  re- 
commended peace  and  patience  to  the  people,  and  his  reward  has 
been  vituperation  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  desertion  on  the 
other. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  contemplate  another  picture.  No  dramatist 
could  have  chosen  a  more  striking  contrast.  M.  Moarenhout  is 
the  Autolycus  of  the  piece.     *  After  flying  over  many  knavish 

Srofesdons  he  settled  down  into  a  Frencn  consul.*  Belgium  had 
le  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  great  man,  who  was  the  real 
cause  of  a  quarrel,  and  all  but  a  war  between  the  greatest  empire 
upon  earth,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  the 
continent.  Why  he  left  the  land  of  his  birth  he  nas  enveloped 
in  prudent  mystery.  Good  reasons  doubtless  prompted  him.  It 
is  not  said,  nowever,  that  he  travelled  in  quest  of  knowledge. 
After  many  perambulations  he  came  one  fine  morning  to  Val- 
^paraiso,  wlieie  it  has  been  stated,  '  he  carried  on  business.'  We 
have  xnade  eaieful  inquiries  into  this  matter,  and  find  that  firiend 
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Mosrenliout  was  clerk  to  tlie  Dutch  consul,  Mr.  Duester,  and  that 
by  a  certain  show  of  industry  he  contrived  to  acquire  his  con- 
fidence. This  simple-minded  gentleman,  accordingly,  in  concert 
with  two  fellow  dupes  in  Valparaiso,  Englishmen  to  wit,  MeasEs. 
Green  and  Macfarlane,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  sent  it  in  1829  to 
the  Society  Islands,  with  the  ambitious  Mosrenhout  as  supeicaim. 
During  the  long  voyage  various  magnificent  ideas  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  he  conceived  a  vast  plan  of  commercial  operationfl  in 
the  Pacific.  Nothing  was  requuite  for  its  execution  but  the  pe- 
cuniary means,  and  accordingly,  by  some  hocus  pocus  work,  ne 
contrived  to  divert  the  profits  of  the  vessel  he  had  charge  of  into 
his  own  pocket.  How  this  was  manag^  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Mceorenhout  declined  returning  toValparaiso,  preferring 
to  remain  at  TiJiiti.  From  that  day  to  mis  he  has  never  oome  to 
a  settlement  with  his  employers,  in  the  first  moments  of  their 
exasperation  at  the  ingenious  and  amusing  trick  that  had  been 
played  them,  these  honest  gentlemen  wrote  to  the  English  consul, 
beseeching  him  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  But  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  collect  debts  in  the  Pacific.  Mcerenhout  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  proceeded  to  ^  carry  on  business.'  According  to  his 
own  account,*  he  b^an  on  a  large  scale,  and  met  with  much  di- 
versity of  fortune.  He  took  upon  himself  the  airs  of  an  eastern 
merchant,  and  would  persuade  us  that  he  dreamt  of  nothing  but 
'^  Dangerous  rooks. 

Which  touching  but  his  gentle  veasers  side, 

Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  his  silks  ; 

Aad,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this — 

And  now  worth  nothing." 

All  these  things,  however,  were  but  the  fictions  of  his  own 
imagination.  His  sole  occupation  was  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to 
the  natives,  which  he  carries  on  to  this  day.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  privilege  as  consul,  it  was  his  custom,  when  invested  with  that 
office,  to  make  his  house  the  receptacle  of  contraband  goods,  rum, 
gin,  brandy,  &c.;  and  took  opportunity  on. Sunday,  whilst  the 
people  where  at  chapel  listening  to  the  English  missionaries  and 
native  preachers^  to  deal  out  his  intoxicating  hquor  to  the  European 
retail  dealers.  This  branch  of  '  business  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
directly  contrary  to  law;  but  it  was  exceedingly  profitable, 
M.  Moerenhout  almost  possessing  a  monopoly. 

In  1834,  this  gentleman  depcuiied  with  a  bundle  of  notes  firom 
Tahiti  on  his  way  to  Europe.  It  was  his  full  intention  to  com- 
municate with  the  French  government,  and  yet  he  perfidiously,  in 

*  'Yq^age  aux  lies  da  Grand  Oc^an,'  torn,  ii    Paris,  ISSi. 
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ixttfiiiig^  ihxoagli  Boston,  o1>tained  firom  the  Amedcan  authorities, 
jitile  nice  in  the  appointment  of  such  agents,  since  they  give 
no  emolument,  the  name  of  Consul  of  the  United  States.  On 
arriyin^  in  Fiance  he  took  advantage  of  this  nomioation  to  impart 
a  certam  eclat  to  his  book,  inscribmg  himself  on  the  title-page, 
'  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  in  the  Islands  of  Oceania.' 
This  impudent  falsehood  obtained  him  some  notice,  and  he  has, 
even  bj  oui  credulous  neighbours,  been  adopted  as  a  scientific 
authority  1  Our  restless  adventurer,  however,  could  not  remain 
satisfied  -with  his  literary  laurels.  The  French  government  heard 
fiom  him  and  he  from  the  French  TOvemment.*  A  compact 
was  made,  and  the  American  consul  left  the  shores  of  France  a 
secret  agent  of  Louis  Philippe ! 

It  has  been  suspected  with  good  reason  that  M.  M(Brenhout,  in- 
defatigable man,  topk  at  the  same  time  another  client  under  his 
protection.  He  crept  about  among  the  Jesuits,  like  a  second  Peter 
the  Hennit,  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Protestant  heretics  in 
the  Society  Islands.  With  what  success  ?  A  glance  at  the  state  of 
propij^mdism  in  France  at  the  time  will  throw  some  light  on  the  pro- 
DabiHties  of  the  case,  and  assist  us  in  deciding  for  ourselves  wheth^ 
M.  Mcerenhout  did  realty  become  an  agent  of  the  Jesuitical  party 
in  France.  It  is  well  known  that  6om  that  country  a  movement 
has  gone  forth  which  about  ten  jeax^  2lro  began  to  break  in  soft 
murmurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Under  the  Restoration  (in 
1822)  a  vast  association,  called  the  (Euvre  de  la  propagatian  de 
la  Fci^  was  established  at  Lyons,  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
Saint  Francois  Xavier,  supported  bv  an  organised  system  of  ahns- 
^vin^,  one  sou  a  week,  from  all  the  fidthful  who  chose  to  co-operate 
in  this  holy  work,  and  granted  plenary  indulgences  bv  four  suc- 
cessive popes.  To  this  association  were  attach^  four  French  con- 
gregations, those  of  the  Lazaristes,  the  MaristeSy  the  Missions 
Etramgires^  and  the  Maisan  de  Picpus.  The  last,  which  most 
concerns  us,  was  founded  in  1814  by  the  Abbe  Coudrin,  who 
lived  in  the  street  called  Picpusj  whence  the  name  of  his  society, 
which  was  instituted  with  the  double  object  of  reviving  the  faith 
in  France,  and  propc^ting  it  abroad.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Sa- 
cred Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Maria  !  A  decretal  of  the  propagand,  con- 
firmed by  Leo  Xn.,  June  the  2nd,  1833,  confided  to  this  society  the 
task  of  converting  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pok.  One  of  its  young  priests,  accordindy,  M. 
Etienne  Rochouse,  was  nominated  vicar-apostolical  of  flastem 
Oceania,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nilopolis  in  partibus,  M. 
Chiysostdme  Liansu,  prefect-apostolical  under  him  of  the  southern 

»  Henri  Lutteroth,  •  0-Taiti/  &c  p.  U9. 
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porticm,  preceded  hinx  m  his  mieBiosi  with  two  priests,  Messrs.  Fnn- 
acha  d' Assise  Caret  andHonor^  Laval.  An  Irish  catedust,  hight 
Columban  Muiphy,  acoompanied  them.  The  prefect  estoblished 
himself  at  ValDaiaiso,  and  sent  his  inferiors  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Grambier  Islands.  How  this  was  effected,  it  is  needless  to  nar> 
rate ;  but  we  cannot  resist  giving  one  instance  of  the  manner  in 
whicJi  Catholic  missionaries  perform  their  i>arts.  ^  I  always  bear 
about  with  me,'  sajs  the  ingenuous  M.  Bataillon,  *  a  flask  of  hckj 
water  and  another  of  perfimie.  I  pour  a  little  of  the  latter  uikni 
the  child,  and  then,  whilst  its  mother  holds  it  out  without  suspiaon, 
I  change  the  flasks,  and  sprinkle  the  water  that  regenerates,  unknown 
to  any  one  but  myself.'  After  this  piece  of  mummery,  the  diild 
is  accounted  a  Christian. 

Whether  M.  Moerenhout became,  onhis  visit  to  France,  the  agent 
of  the  Picpus  society  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  he  has  ever  since  ap- 
peared strenuously  to  ^pouse  their  cause,  and  th^  have  manifested 
very  benevolent  intentions  towards  him.  From  Tahiti  he  doubtless 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  priests  of  the  Gambier 
Islands.  At  any  rate,  in  1836  the  Irishman,  Murphy,  landed  at  Pa- 
peete disguised  as  a  carpenter,  a  downright  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  He  soon  wrote  for  aunu- 
aries,  and  Caret  and  Laval  prepared  totreadin  his  footsteps.  On 
the  20th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  they  embarked  in  a  little 
vessel  which  had  come  from  Tahiti  to  the  Gambier  Islands  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  having  been  informed  by  Murphy  tiiat 
no  strangers  were  allowed  to  leave  without  permission,  caused 
themselves,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  evade  the  law,*  to  be  put  on 
shore  on  an  unfrequentea  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Tairabu.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  by  land  towards  Papeete,  preaclung  all  the 
way,  by  their  own  avowal,  against  the  Protestant  missianarieSjf  re- 
presenting them  as  impostors,  and  endeavouring  to  incite  the 
people  to  expel  them.  M.  Mosrenhout,  the  Amencan  consul,  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  en- 
deavoured, by  a  series  of  unworthy  arfifices,  to  obtain  permission  to 
reside  on  the  island.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  pay 
sixty  piastres  to  the  (jueen.  They  were  offered  and  refused.  They 
made  presents,  e^ual  m  amount,  but  presents  of  the  same  value  were 
returned.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  they  and  the  French  govern- 
ment mountain  that  the  price  of  admission  was  offered  and  ao- 
cepted4 

After  much  negotiation  a  meeting  was  called,  at  which  the 

♦  Damont  d'Urrille,  t.  iiJL,  p.  205. 

{*  Annales  de  la  Fropagatioii  de  la  Fol*  No.  Ivi.,  p.  312. 
Dupetit-Thouars,  t.  ii,  p.  394.—*  E6Yue  des  Deux  Monde*,'  15  Avril,  1843, 
p.  217. 
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priests  fonnally  urged  their  demand  to  remain,  comparing  them-* 
selves  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Protestants  to  Simon  the  Magician.  M. 
Moerenhout,  warmly  espousing  their  cause,  pretended  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  law  whicn  rendered  the  queen's  permission 
necesaaiy  before  strax^rs  could  reside.  This  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  if  it  had  not  been  promptly 
disavowed,  would  have  engaged  the  honour  of  the  government 
under  whose  protection  it  was  ventured  on.  In  spite,  however,  of 
his  meddling  interference,  the  demand  of  the  priests  was  rejected, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  island.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  house.  The  police  at  length  were 
sent  to  dislodge  them,  and,  finding  llie  door  locked,  returned  to 
the  queen  for  further  instructions.  They  now  received  positive 
orders  hom  her  exasperated  majesty  to  employ  force  if  necessary, 
and,  unwilling  to  break  open  the  door,  removed  a  few  of  the  leaves 
which  formed  the  roof,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where 
they  found  MM.  Laval  and  Caret,  who  still  refusing  to  use  their 
own  le^,  were  quietly  lifted  off  the  ground  and  earned  to  a  boat, 
declaiming  all  the  way  in  favour  of  universal  tolerance.  To  com- 
plete the  scene  Mo»rennout  ran  to  meet  them,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  says  one  accoimt,  compassionated  their  case,  exclaiming  in  a 
theatrical  attitude :  '  It  shall  some  day  be  known  that  I  am  indeed 
consul  of  the  United  States.' 

Had  the  English  Protestant  missionaries  any  thing  directly  to  do 
with  this  expulsion?  Nothing.  True,  they  had  created  the  state 
of  society  which  rendered  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  the  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  Caret  and  Laval  were  sent  away;  but  they  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  transaction.  The  unscrupulous  youn^ 
priests  themselves,  in  their  account  of  the  matter,  endeavour,  it 
IS  true,  to  implicate  Mr.  Pritchard,  but  according  even  to  them 
every  thing  was  discussed  and  decided  in  an  open  assembly  of  the 
chiefs.  The  ojAjfact  they  have  to  advance  is  this,  that,  by  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  expression,  the  spot  where  they  were  forced  into 
the  boat  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  opposite  the  British  consul's 
residence.  On  this  slender  foundation  what  a  superstructure  of 
abuse  and  calmnny  has  been  built !  That  the  missionaries  did  not 
interfere  in  favour  of  the  priests  is  certain.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  suicidal  in  them  to  do  so.  These  strangers  came  not  to 
preach  virtue  and  religon,  but  to  destroy  their  work.  '  The 
Catholic  priests,'  says  a  French  writer,  in  favour  of  the  occupation 
of  Tahiti,  'instead  of  going  in  search  of  new  lands  to  conquer, 
and  civilising  nations  still  barbarous^  among  whom  cannibalism 
and  debauchery  riot  imchecked,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  con- 
stantly desirous  of  becoming  rivals  to  the  Protestant  ministers, 
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and  of  decoying  away  their  proselytes.'*  The  same  work  is  full 
of  testimonies  m  still  stronger  language;  and  the  ccxifesBians  of 
Laval  and  Caret  themselves  corroborate  these  remarks.  However 
this  may  be,  the  latter  gentleman  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Fnmoe 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  interference  of  the  govemmeiit 
When  he  arrived  a  series  of  voyages  between  Rome  and  Paris 
took  place,  the  result  of  which  was  an  order  despatched  to  CWaiii 
Dupetit  Thouars  at  Yalparaiso,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Tahiti 
and  demand  reparation  tor  the  insmt  said  to  have  been  offered  to 
the  dignity  of  France. 

Dupetit  was  precisely  the  man  to  undertake  such  a  task.  Cbacse, 
violent,  and  unscrupulous^  he  was  actuated  by  an  eager  desire  to 
do  something  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  He  had,  in  1840, 
despatched  a  memorial  to  M.  Thiers,  offering,  "whk  a  small  squa- 
dron, to  sail  tm  the  Thames  and  bum  every  vessel  between  the  Nore 
and  London  Bridge.  He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  founder 
off  lilburv  fort,  and,  compelled  to  bate  the  wing  of  his  ambition, 
he  scudded  towards  a  little  island  in  the  Padfic^  The  sphere  was 
certainly  a  more  congenial  one.  With  his  breast  aweUing  with 
the  thoughts  of  miniature  conquest,  the  ^dlant  captain  sailed  with 
a  prospereus  breeze  for  the  harbour  of  Papeete.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  to  the  honour  of  Thouais,  that  fanatjctsm  was 
not  among  his  vices.  What  did  he  care  for  liberty  of  conscience? 
In  1837  he  was  in  negotiation  with  Tamahamaha,  the  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  had,  like  poor  Queen  Pomare,  ^ot  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  catholic  priest  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Da- 
petit  Thenars  actually  compelled  M.  Bachelot  to  leave  the  iskmd, 
and  engaged  that  he  should  not  ]^reach  during  the  time  he  was 
waiting  for  a  ship—'  En  attendant  il  ne  prdchera  Jp«B.'t  Thouais 
had;  therefore,  practically  recognised  the  right  of  the  isLaad  princes 
to  control  the  doctrines  preached  in  their  territories. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Pritchaid,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  firm  and  temperate  conduct  at  the  time  o£  the  iii- 
trufflon  of  the  Catholic  priests,  was  appointed  British  consul,  at 
which  period  his  official  connexion  with  the  Misrionary  Society 
ceased,  ne  abandoned  the  title  of  reverend,  and  became  in  every 
respect  a  layman.  His  exertions,  however,  in  the  cause  of  Oms- 
tianity  did  not  slacken.  The^  only  took  another  form  and  direc- 
tion. About  the  same  time,  m  consequence  of  a  letter  firom  Qneen 
Pomare,  the  American  government  having^  taken  into  conadera- 
tion  the  conduct  of  Moorenhout,  in  tiie  amir  of  the  priests,  dis- 
missed him  fix)m  his  post  with  disgrace.    They  were  not  so  much 
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offended  At  hk  esrouBrng  the  cause  of  Laval  and  He  companion,  as 
at  the  gross  breacn  of  trust  of  which  he  was  guilty,  in  iorwarding 
despatdies  and  memorials  to  the  Jfrench  authorities  instead  of  to 
them.  It  afterwards  came  out  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
return  for  his  services  had  agreed  to  allow  him  the  monopoly  of 
the  pearl  fishery  of  the  Gambier  Islands.* 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Dupetit  Thouars  an  attempt  was 
made  to  murder  M.  Mcerenhout.  A  Spanish  negro  broke  into 
his  house  to  rob;  he  was  overheard,  and  the  master  running 
to  protect  his  property,  was  instantly  felled  by  a  blow  firom 
a  batchet  Maoame  Moerenhout  coming  to  the  assistance  of  her 
buaband,  was  also  struck,  and  her  skull  nactiured.  The  murderer 
was  taken  up,  and  accused  an  Englishman  of  being  his  accomplice. 
The  latter,  having  been  apprehended  and  examined,  was  dismissed 
ibr  want  of  proof.  There  was  nothing  but  his  bad  character 
against  him.  The  authorities  kept  the  negro  four  months,  until 
Madame  Moerenhout  died  of  her  wounds,  and  then  hanged  him. 
This  was  a  simple  case  of  burglary  and  murder,  but  the  French 
attributed  the  whole  to  Mr.  Pntdxard  and  his  friends.  Even  the 
squeami^  '  Journal  des  Debats'f  did  not  blush  to  give  currency  to 
these  caJumTiies.  Yes,  the  pi4>er  which  latdy  esdiibited  such  vurto- 
OU8  indi^nationat  the  pubhcation,  by  the  *  l^mes,Vof  certain  letteiTB, 
irapugnmg  the  skill  and  courage  of  some  French  naval  officers, 
actoajly  opened  its  columns  to  a  communication  in  which  grave 
and  virtuous  English  missionaries  were  accused  of  murdenng  a 
woman  and  attempting  to  murder  her  husband.  A  M.  Beybaud 
also,  in  the  *  R6vue  des  Deux  Mondes,'^  had  the  efi&onterf  to  as- 
sert that  this  Spanish  Catholic  negro  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
serve  the  Lutheran*  faitii  in  assassinating  Moerenhout  Dupetit 
Thoiiarsf  attributes  the  act  to  political  motives;  Dumont  aUr- 
ville|  to  the  declamations  of  the  rrotestantmisdonariea.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe  that  the  negro  having  been  kept  for  four  months 
chfloned  in  a  hut,  was  visited  by  a  number  of  French  officers,  to 
none  of  whom  he  oompkined  of  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  M^ 
chiavdlian  policy  of  unscrupulous  Ei^ishmen.  Fancy  Mr.  Prit- 
chaid,  like  another  Macbeth,  exclaiming  aside  to  the  murderer 
in  the  court  of  justice— 

**  There's  Uood  upon  thy  ho^ — ^ 
for  by  such  a  sign  was  he  detected — tiien  adding, 

'^'Tis  better  thee  ivithout  than  him  within  ;** 
and  yet  consigning  this  second  RavaiUao  to  the  gallows! 
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When  Dupetit  Thouars  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  18S8,  the  grog  dealer 
had  ecarcely^recovered  from  his  wounds  ;  and  it  appears  that  he 
determined  to  claim  the  honour  of  semi-martyrdom  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  heathenish  sailor,  who  after  heing  closeted  with 
him  for  about  an  hour,  came  forth  breathing  fire  and  fiiry.  He 
officially  informed  the  English  consul  and  M.  Moerenhout,  who, 
Tiowever,  as  he  well  knew,  had  ceased  to  represent  the  United 
States,*  that  the  port  of  Papeete  was  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
that  they  had  better  bring  their  families  on  board  his  vessel.  This 
was  before  he  deigned  to  notice  the  existence  of  the  Tahidan 
government,  or  had  inquired  whether  or  not  his  demands  would 
15e  acceded  to.  Ho  now  despatched  his  ultimatum  to  the  queen, 
who  fortunately  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  advice. 
His  demands  were  two  thousand  dollars,  a  letter  of  apology,  and 
the  hoisting  of  the  French  flag  on  the  national  flagstaff.  In  case 
these  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  Papeete  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Tangier,  and  a  creature  of  Mcerennout's  placed  on  the 
throne.  Various  diplomatic  arts  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  the  discussion  to  a  speedy  close—  the  frigate  cleared  for 
action,  and  sundry  gun-boats  were  disposed  along  the  shore.  We 
"can  easily  believe  that  a  taste  for  dramatic  effect  had  much  to  do 
vn\h  these  arrangements.  The  scene  was  calculated  to  inspire 
the  imagination.  Towering  towards  the  centre  of  the  island  rose 
the  great  peak  of  Tahiti  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  avast  drapery  of  trees  clothed  its  sides,  and  descended  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  marine  plain  in  which  stood  Papeete.  The 
white  houses  of  this  town  cover  a  great  space  of  ground,  and  seem 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  inhabitants,  on  learning  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French, 
flocked  down  to  the  shore,  and  a  desire  to  *  show  off*  before 
them  probably  influenced  our  doughty  commander  in  his  warlike 
demonstrations.  At  any  rate  they  were  perfectly  needless.  The 
natives  were  unarmed  and  taken  by  surprise.  iSie  only  question 
•was  how  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions.  It  was  easy  to  write 
a  letter  and  salute  a  flag,  but  where  was  the  money  to  come  from? 
The  queen,  who  had  not  so  much  money  in  the  world,  thought 
all  was  over  with  her;  but  Messrs.  Pritchard,  Vaughan,  and 
Bicknell,  came  forward  and  paid  the  whole  into  the  Frenchman's 
hands.  A  more  barefaced  piece  of  robbery  was  never  committed 
even  by  the  notorious  Captain  Morgan.  The  queen  was  then 
compelled  to  sign  a  convention,  granting  £ree  ingress  and  ^ress 
to  ail  French  subjects  ;  but  when  she  object^  to  allow  «  new 
faith  to  be  preached  in  her  dominions,  Dupetit  Thouars,  the 
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liero  of  the  Propaganda  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  it  was  not  his 
busineas  to  protect  priests,  but  Frenchmen.  '  If  you  object  to 
Githolio  doctrines  being  preached,  make  a  law  forbiddiog  the 
practice,  but  take  care  only  to  respect  the  persons  of  my  country- 
men.' In  consequence  of  this  suggestion  the  law  was  passed, 
which  Laplace,  not  long  after,  came  in  the  Artemise  to  abrogate. 
Dumont  aUrville,  who  arrived  before  Thouars  left,  reiterated  the 
advice  to  the  quec^i  to  forbid  '  all  public  sign  of  a  new  faith.'* 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  mat  our  gallant  Frenchmen 
made  these  observations  out  of  tenderness  for  the  queen.  They 
flowed  merely  from  their  perfect  indifference  to  any  iaith. 
D*UrvilIe  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  speech  in  which  he 
att»ed  his  sentiments  was  so  severe  that  it  brought  tears  into 
Pomare's  eyes,  and  so  affected  her  that  even  the  bullying  Thouars 
thought  it  necessary  to  soften  its  effects  by '  quelques  petites  niches 
amicales,'  as  gently  pulling  her  hair  and  patting  her  cheek. 

But  the  act  most  offensive  to  Queen  Pomare  is  yet  to  be  men* 
tioned.  This  was  the  appointment  of  the  discarded  consul  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  published  a  book  Med  with  the  grossest 
calumnies  wainst  her,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  daily  insults,  to 
the  post  of  French  consul.  To  Captain  Dupetit  Thouars  it  fell  to 
communicate  this  appointment  to  the  queen.  She  listened  with 
sorprise  and  anger,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  her,  and  the  man,  who  had  long  sworn  her  ruin,  was 
placed  in  exactly  the  position  he  coveted,  with  every  opportunity  ■ 
of  prosecuting  his  base  designs.  He  had,  by  this  time,  become 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  faction  composed  of  a  few  discontented  chiefi^ 
escaped  convicts  from  our  penal  colonies,  deserters  firom  ships  of 
aU  nations,  and  a  corrupt  rabble,  forming,  however,  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  individuals,  who  had  grown  tired  of  the 
wholesome  discipline  enforced  by  the  missionaries. 

In  April,  1839,  Captain  Laplace  arrived  off  Tahiti  in  the. 
Artemise,  which,  as  she  was  making  for  the  port,  struck  upon  a 
leef,  and  was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  bringing  her  ashore.  A  regular  careening  was, 
therefore,  rendered  necessary,  which  lasted  till  the  month  of 
June.  The  islanders  all  this  time  behaved  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness towards  the  strangers,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  although 
wantonly  cutting  down  the  bread-fruit  trees  in  the  neighbourho^ 
of  Papeete,  professed  nothing  but  friendship.  When,  however, 
the  v^sel  was  tight  and  trim  once  more,  he  resolved  to  test  its 
eBicacy  upon  his  benefactor,  and,  pointing  his  guns  upon  the  town^ 
demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  law  passed  at  the  suggestion  of 
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Dupetit  Thouars,  by  which  Catholic  priests  were  forbidden  to 
preach  on  the  island.  Might  again  prevailed,  and  the  law  was 
abrogated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the  historians  of 
tins  transaction,  having  described  the  frightful  debaucheries  to 
which  the  French  sailors  gave  themselves  up  etfier  their  vessel  lud 
been  repaired — from  which  we  must  infer  that  they  used  force  to 
accomplish  their  wishes — ^begins  the  narration  of  what  followed  by 
these  characteristic  words: — ^  Au  milieu  de  oette  vie  doucement 
occupee/  <&c.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  preceding  pa^ 
are  of  a  nature  absolutely  to  defy  republication  even  in  a  mangled 
state.*  The  finishing  touch  to  the  ^miole  is,  that  ^  in  the  midst  of 
this  delightful  existence,'  M.  Laplace  was  stipulating  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  the  cession  of  a  piece  of  land  whereon  to  build 
a  Catholic  church. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  the  next  year.  Moeren- 
hout  persevered  in  his  intrigues;  and  the  missionaries— now,  how- 
ever, no  longer  supported  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  who 
had  left  for  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission — ^redoubled  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  vice  which  the  civilising  agents 
of  France  were  pouring  over  the  island.  Two  Catholic  pnests, 
duly  armed,  no  doubt,  with  their  alternate  bottles  of  scent  and 
holy  water,  arrived  to  claim  the  piece  of  ground  which  had  been 
granted  them  to  build  a  chapel;  but  the  French  consul,  fearful 
tnat  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  actually  contrived  to 
cheat  them  out  of  their  land,  which  he  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  house  himself.  He  pretended  that  the  queen  nad 
presentedittoniminamomentof  generosity  for  his  own  use.  This 
so  exasperated  Mr.  Murphy,  that  he  chartered  a  vessel  expressly  to 
Valparaiso  to  carry  the  news  of  Moerenhout's  treacherv,  sending  de- 
spatches to  the  Picpiis  Society,  requesting  them  to  withhold  the  pie^ 
sent  they  had  promised  Mcerenhout  for  nis  services  to  the  Catholio 
£uth  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  priests-f  Another  incident 
must  not  be  passed  over.  By  Mr.  Pritcnard's  advice  a  police  had 
been  established  on  the  island  to  prevent  rioting  and  disorder. 
One  evening  a  dog  belonging  to  the  queen  fell  lonl  of  a  cur  be* 
longiQg  to  a  French  whaler,  M.  IV^uruc.  Mola,  the  sapedn* 
tendent  of  the  police,  ran  to  separate  the  belligeronts.  In  doing  80» 
it  seems,  he  accidentally  hustled  Captain  Maumc,  who  was  ea-- 
Qouragin^  his  quadruped  to  the  comoat,  and  was  a  Ettle  out  of 
tem{)er  that  he  had  the  worst  of  it.  Happening  to  have  a  huge 
key  in  his  hand,  he  instantly  felled  Moia  to  the  ground  with  suui 
violence  that  he  laid  his  head  open.    Next  monung,  MoBteohoat 

♦  Lotiis  BeyT»ucI,  •  La  Polynesie  et  les  Hes  Marquises/  pp.  121, 128, 13S. 
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caused  the  polioeman  to  be  tried,  or  rather  had  him  dragged  be- 
fate  a  judge,  and  infissted  on  his  condenmatiQn.  The  judge  wished 
to  know  how  he  could  punish  the  fellow,  since  the  Frenchman 
was  in  fault,  but  the  consul  threatening  violently,  he,  at  length, 
fined  the  innocent  Moia,  who  stood  by  with  his  head  bound  up, 
the  sum  of  eight  doUan.  '  Ei^ht  dollars  T  exclaimed  the  arro- 
gant Belgian,  *•  I  inast  on  his  bemg  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  puimhed  accordingly.'  The  judge  remonstrated,  but  in  vain, 
and  be  was  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  This 
was  carried  into  effect;  but  the  queen  sometime  after  issued  a  free 
pardon;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Dupetit  Thouars,  in  1842,  one  of  the 
nrindpal  grievances  he  complained  of  was,  that  *  the  infamous 
Moia,  the  assassin  of  a  Frenchman,'  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 
*  Malgre  la  promesse  touts  recente  de  la  reine  au  commandant  de 
la  corvette  rAube,  Tinj^ne  Moia,  Tassassin  d'un  Fran9ais,  est 
encore  id.'  &c.*  The  poor  murdered  Mauruc  was,  after  his  de* 
cease,  married  to  an  Rngliflh  lady  in  the  consulate.  What  terms 
can  be  selected  harsh  enough  to  characterise  this  affair?  Could 
any  man,  having  the  slightest  feelings  of  honour,  be  guilty  of 
conduct  so  disgraceful  ?  No  gentleman,  no  one  who  expects  to  be 
admitted  into  deceit  society,  would  dare  to  act  thus  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  yet  the  French  government  has  adopted  this  achievement 
as  its  own,  and  the  French  nation  has  applauded  the  man  who 
performed  it  as  almost  a  demigod. 

In  Sq>tember,  1841,  the  indefiitigable  Moerenhout  succeeded  in 
prevailii^  on  four  chiefs-— Paxaita,  raete,  Itoti,  and  Tati — to  eogn 
a  document,  askinff  for  the  protection  of  the  French.  This  was 
in  the  absence  of  the  queen,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Leeward 
Mands.  When  asked  to  give  her  consent,  she  indignantlv  re* 
fused;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Louis  Philip]^,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Queen  Victoria,  assertmg  that  she  had  no  wish 
for  French  protection,  or  '  overshadowing,'  aathe  idea  is  expressed 
in  her  language.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  wbole  history  of 
the  Tahitian  question  is  that  which  follows.  Li  the  summer  of 
1842^  Captain  Dubouzet  arrived  in  the  Aube,  compelled  the  dis* 
handrng  of  the  police,  and  the  reconstruction  of  another,  and  then 
oommunicated  a  letter  to  Pomare  from  the  commodore  command* 
ing  the  station  of  the  Pacific^  stating,  that  the  French  had  no  in- 
tention of  offering  protection  to  Tahiti,  that  they  were  amply  satis- 
fied with  the  reparation  made  by  the  queen,  tnat  France  had  no 
further  demands  to  make,  &c.,  &c.  Dubouzet  followed  this  up 
by  a  letter  from  himself,  reiterating  the  assertion  that  nothing 
more  was  required  from  Pomare,  and  thanking  her  for  her  ex- 

*  Dvpetit  Thonait'  Letter  tothe  QaeeD,  dated  Sept  8»  1842. 
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treme  kindness  and  civiEtj.  ^  I  beg  distinctlj  to  aesaxe  your  ma- 
jesty/ said  he,  '  that  I  connder  your  late  conduct  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  I  am  authorised  to  state  that  France  nas  no  fiirther 
demands  to  make  upon  your  majesty/  The  words  of  the  com- 
modore were :  *  I  assure  your  majesty  that  France  has  no  inten- 
tion of  imposing  a  protectorate.'  This  was  towards  the  end  of 
August.  On  September  1st,  Admiral  Dupetit  Thenars  arrived, 
and  proceeded  forthwith,  the  French  ministry  has  declared  with- 
out mstractions,  to  seek  occasion  for  a  quarrel.  M.  Mosrenhont 
took  care,  as  soon  as  the  *  Reine  Blanche'  was  in  the  offing,  to  go 
out  in  a  boat  to  tutor  the  burly  old  admiral,  proud  of  his  new 
rank,  and  anxious  to  add  some  new  *  illustration'  to  it.  Tlidr 
conversation  was  brief  but  decisive.  It  was  determined,  at  (mce, 
instantly  to  deprive  Pomare  of  her  sovereignty. 

Dupetit  Thouars  in  his  report,  the  French  press,  the  French 
chambers,  the  French  government,  have  solemnly  asserted  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe  that  on  this  occasion  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  spatir 
taneously  (*  de  plein  gre  et  spontan^ment')  demanded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French.  In  the  iace  of  all  Europe  we  assert  that  this 
is  a  deliberate  lie.  Not  at  present  to  dwell  on  the  private  informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  persons  present  at  the  time,  we  shall 
refer  only  to  the  letter  of  Thouars  himself,  dated  September  8, 
1842,  in  which  he  offers  to  the  queen  tiiree  alternatives:  first,  the 
payment  of  10,000  dollars,  which  he  knew  she  did  not 


second,  the  provisional  occupation  of  the  island;  third,  by  a  nice 
distinction,  the  complete  occupation.  For  eight  days  the  good 
people  of  Tahiti  had  been  lulled  into  a  false  security  by  the  fiiendly 
profession  of  the  admiral.  They  imagined,  good  people,  that  this 
time  at  least  they  were  not  to  be  insulted  and  pillaged,  and  had  be- 
gun to  sleep  tranquilly  at  night  when  their  pleasing  speculations 
were — 

**  —  Interrupted  by  a  knife. 
With  *  d —  your  eyes !  your  money  or  your  life  !*  ** 

The  quiet  old  gentleman  who  hands  out  his  money  when  a  pistol 
is  clapped  to  his  ribs  does  so,  according  to  the  French  view  of  the 
matter,  'spontaneously.'  However,  having  threatened  very  fiercdy, 
Dupetit  Thouars  proceeds  to  suggest  an  amicable  settlement.  *  iJe- 
vertheless,'  he  says,  *  as  a  proof  of  my  unwillinmess  to  push  mat- 
ters to  extremities^  I  authorise  the  queen  and  tne  principal  chie6 
t08ubmittome,YH[thin  twenty-four  hours,  any  proposition  calculated 
to  appease  the  iust  resentment  of  my  country.'  The  protectorate 
is  here  distinctly  alluded  to;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  if  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  the  queen  had  proposed  an  arrangement,  her  pro- 
posal could  not  by  any  means  have  been  called  'spontaneous.' 
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But  Pomaxe  was  at  tliis  time  abient  at  Mourea  (Eimeo),  and  no 
message  or  agent  was  sent  to  her.  No  notice  was  taken  of  h^  ex- 
istence. The  letter  was  written,  dated,  and  its  substance  verbally 
communicated  to  the  chiefs^  accompanied  by  threats  and  menaces. 
The  explanation  of  this  conduct  is  simple.  Had  Mr.  Pritchard, 
backed  by  an  English  frigate,  been  ptesent  at  the  time,  the  blus- 
tering Thooars  would  have  sneaked  out  of  the  harbour  as  pacifi- 
cally as  he  entered  it  But  the  English  consul  had  departed  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  fix)m  his  government  a  guarantee  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Tahiti.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  his  intercession 
would  have  been  successful;  but,  says  a  French  writer,  with  the 
exquisite  faculty  for  blundering  peculiar  to  his  nation,  *  H  arriva 
ik  Londres  vers  la  fin  du  r^gne  du  malencontreux  minist^re  TORY, 
vers  le  temps  od  Sir  Robert  Peel  fut  appele  k  la  direction  des  af- 
faires.'* The  tory  ministry  had  fidlen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  suc- 
ceeded to  office.  Lord  Aberdeen  occuj^ed  the  place  of  Lord  Pal^ 
merston — a  dwarf  in  the  armour  of  a  giant. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  absence  of  the 
queen's  adviser  the  admiral  determined  to  act  vigorously.  Had 
he  obeyed  his  own  heroic  impulses  he  would  have  commenced  the 
bombardment  immediatelv — a  conflagration  would  have  had  a 
nretfy  effect  in  that  beautiful  bay — ^but  the  lon^-headed  Moeren- 
nout  suggested  a  better  expedient,  ^j  his  advice,  four  chieft— - 
Paraita,  U tami,  Itoti,  and  Tati — ^were  invited  in  the  evening  on 
board  ^e  Reine  Blanche,  and  by  ihe  p»romise  of  one  thousand 
dollars  eadi,  backed  by  threats,  induced,  in  a  state  of  intoxication^ 
to  affix  their  names  to  a  document  praying  for  French  protection. 
This  fiict  is  confessed  in  an  affidavit  signea  by  two  of  these  chiefi. 

Neart  day,  September  9, 1842,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  boat  was 
despatched  to  Eimeo,  diirtant  fifteen  miles,  with  a  peremptory 
order  to  the  queen  to  sign  the  document  within  twenty-four  hours, 
that  is  to  say,  the  next  day  by  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  evening 
before  the  boat  reached  the  place  whither  Pomare  had  retired  with 
her  family.  Her  situation  was  one  in  which  it  is  the  custom  for 
women  to  receive  the  most  anxious  and  respectful  attention  from 
all  df  the  opporite  sex,  especdally  if  they  call  themselves  gentle- 
men. She  was  every  moment  expected  to  give  birth  to  a  child; 
and,  according  to  custom,  had  come  to  lie-in  at  Eimeo,  leaving 
Paraita,  who  basely  betrayed  his  trust,  regent  in  her  absence. 
On  learning  the  demand  made  by  Thouars,  the  queen,  surprised 
and  alarmed,  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson,  the  missionary  of  the  island, 
and  a  long  and  painfiil  consultation  ensued.  Armed  resistance 
was  obviously  impossible.    The  only  alternative  was  between  de- 
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thronemait  and  proteetiosL  "Pomsae  at  first  determined  to  dlioofle 
the  fonner,  but  ner  Mends  pressing  roimd  her,  represented  that 
Great  Britain,  the  court  of  appeal  whither  all  the  gnevances  of 
the  world  are  carried  for  re^iess,  would  certainly  inteifae,  that 
subjection  would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  she  would  ultimately 
tiiumph.  Stretched  on  her  couch,  in  the  first  pangs  of  labour,  the 
unfortunate  queen  withstood  all  supplications  until  near  morning. 
Mr.  Simpson  observes,  that  this  was  indeed  '  a  night  of  tears.' 
Many  hours  were  passed  in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  suffering  Poznare. 

Let  us  leave  her  for  a  while,  and  turn  to  conader  in  what 
manner  the  French  buccaneer  and  his  crew  passed  the  same  night. 
We  refer  to  no  inimical  statement.  Our  authority  is  a  letter 
which  went  the  round  of  all  the  Paris  napers,*  written  by  an 
officer  on  board  the  Reine  Blanche,  who  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
any  thing  at  all  immoral  in  what  he  related.  £[ia  intention  was 
merely  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  detailing 
the  delights  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  New  Cythera  of  Bou- 
gainville. We  dare  not  follow  him  into  his  details.  It  will  be 
enough  to  state  that  more  than  a  hundred  women  were  enticed  on 
board  the  ship,  and  thexe  compelled  to  remain  all  night,  under 
pretence  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  row  them  back  in  the  dark. 
Some  were  taken  to  the  officers'  cabin,  others  were  sent  to  die 
youthful  midshipmen,  the  rest  to  the  crew.  When  this  account 
made  its  appearance,  the  government,  alarmed  at  the  effect  it  might 
produce,  published  an  official  declaration  in  the  'Moniteur* 
(30  Mus),  addressed  to  '  French  mothers,'  denying  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  But  M.  Guizot,  or  whoever  directed  thia  dis- 
avowal, merely  argued  from  the  silence  of  his  own  despatches — if 
they  were  silent — and  not  long  before,  in  the  voyage  of  Dumcuit 
d'Urville,  published  by  royal  '  ordonnance/  a  description  of  con- 
duct still  more  atrocious  had  been  given  to  the  worldlt 

Towards  morning  the  suflfenngs  of  Pomare  increasing,  her  re- 
solution begw  to  fail  her,  and  at  lei^^th  she  signed  the  fatal 
document.  TChen  bursting  into  afloodoitean^she  took  her  eldest 
son,  aged  six  jears,  in  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  ''My  child,  my 
child,  1  have  si&ned  away  your  birtludght  I'  In  another  hour,  witn 
almost  indescnbable  panfi;s,  she  was  ^vered  of  her  fourth  child. 
Meanwhile  the  boat  whida  carried  the  news  of  her  yielding,  sped  for 
the  port  of  Papeete.  The  sea  was  rou^h,  andthewind  Uireatened 
every  moment  to  shifL  The  white  sail  was  behelda&i  off  by  the 
lookout  on  the  mast  of  the  Beine  Blanche,  and  it  waa  thought 
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iffipo8sible  she  could  xeach  by  the  appointed  time.  ThouaiB,  how- 
ever, troubled  himself  bnt  little  about  all  these  thixigs.  He  was  fixed 
in  his  resolve,  that  if  the  answer  did  not  arrive  before  twelve  he 
would  bombard  Papeete.  The  guns  were  loaded,  gun-boats  sta- 
tioned along  the  skote ;  and  whilst  the  frightened  inhabitants 
crowded  down  to  the  b^Msh  beseeching  with  uplifted  hands  that 
theb  dwellings  wiAt  be  spared,  the  ruthless  pirate,  bearing  the 
commission  of  the  King  of  France,  was  giving  his  orders,  and  burn- 
ing to  emulate  the  exploits  of  Stopfoza  and  Napier  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  by  destroying  a  few  white-washed  cottages  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  island  in  the  Pacific.  Hero,  worthy  the  grand  cross  of 
the  l^on  of  honour  which  was  bestowed  on  him  for  this  achieve- 
ment; worthy  the  sword  raised  by  fiurthing  subscriptions  among 
'haters  of  the  English,'  which  was  presented  to  him  for  so 
distinguished  an  ex^oit!  What  exultation  must  have  filled  his 
breast  as  he  beheld  the  white  sail  of  the  boat  scud  for  a  moment 
past  the  entrance  of  the  port;  and  what  soixow,  when  by  a  skilfiil 
tack  it  bore  manfuUy  along  the  very  skirts  of  the  breakers^  and 
rushed  through  the  hissing  and  boiling  waters  into  the  placid 
bayof  Fiapeete,  exactly  one  half-hour  before  midday ! 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  arrangements  which  followed. 
The  trea^  of  protection  professed  to  secure  the  external  sovereignty . 
to  the  French,  but  to  leave  the  internal  to  the  queen.  The 
former,  however,  were  empowered  ^  to  take  whatever  measures 
they  mightjudge  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  and 
peace.*  When  we  kaum  that  the  ever-recurring  M.  Moerenhout 
was  appointed  royal  commissioner  to  carry  out  this  trealy,  we  at 
once  perceive  diat  Pomare  had  in  reality  ceased  to  reiffn.  How 
this  base  ^rson  employed  his  power  may  be  discovered  from  the 
fiicty  that  it  became  his  constant  habit,  when  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  signature  of  the  queen  to  any  distasteful  document,  to  vituperate 
her  in  the  lowest  language,  ana  shake  his  fist  in  her  iace. 

It  has  been  asserted,  m  this  country  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
passive  resistance  of  the  queen  and  people  to  the  prop^  establish- 
ment of  the  protectorate,  did  not  l^gin  until  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  on  the  25th  of  February,  1843.  The  object  of  this  has 
been  to  attribute  aU  the  subse<]^uent  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
French  to  him.  But  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  before  he  made 
his  appearance  the  queen  had  written  to  the  principal  European 
powers,  stating  that  she  had  been  compelled  against  ner  will  to  ac- 
cept the  protectorate  of  France.  On  the  9th  of  February  also,  a 
great  public  meeting,  presided  b^  1^  queen,  was  held,  in  which 
speeches  ofthe  most  violent  description  were  made.  It  was  resolved, 
however,  that  by  no  overt  act  the  French  should  be  furnished 
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yfiSScL  an  excuse  for  fiixther  arbitraiy  j)rooeedings.    The  detenni- 
nation  come  to  was  to  write  for  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  morning  after  this  meeting  Mxsrenhout  went  to  the  queen 
and  acted  in  a  manner  so  gross  and  insulting  that  she  determined 
to  complain  to  Sir  Thomas  Thompson  of  the  Talbot  frigate,  who 
promised  her  protection.  All  this  happened,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
fore the  arriyal  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  who  m  truth,  instead  of  proving 
a  firebrand,  introduced  moderation  and  caution  into  the  councils 
of  Pomare.  Sir  Toujp  Nicholas,  it  is  true,  commanding  the  Yin* 
dictive,  which  brought  our  consul  to  Tahiti,  did  go  so  w,  despis* 
ing  some  of  the  forms  which  were  perhaps  necessar  j^,  as  to  threaten 
that  unless  the  French  ceased  to  molest  iBritbh  subjects,  he  would 
employ  force  to  compel  them.  He  is  even  said  to  have  cleared  for 
action.  When  we  consider  what  was  daily  passmg  under  his  ej^es, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  this  gallant  captain's  warmth.  Setting 
aside  the  insults  offered  to  our  own  countrymen,  he  was  the  spec- 
tator of  constant  tyrannical  conduct  towards  the  queen.  Messrs. 
Reine  and  Vrignaud,  imder  whose  name  all  this  was  done,  were  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  sapu^ious  Mosrenhout,  The  fol* 
lowing  letter  of  Queen  Pomare,  hitherto,  we  believe,  impublished, 
will  uirow  some  light  on  his  conduct.  It  is  addrassed  to  Toup 
Nicholas,  who  took  measures  to  fulfil  the  wishes  it  contains. 

"  O  Commodore,  Paofae,  March  5,  1844. 

"  I  make  known  unto  you  that  I  haye  oftentimes  been  tronbled  by 
the  French  consul,  and  on  account  of  his  threatenmg  language  I  have 
left  my  house.  His  angry  words  to  me  have  been  yeiv  strong.  I  have 
hitherto  only  verbally  told  you  of  his  ill-actions  towards  me ;  but  now  I 
clearly  make  these  known  to  you,  O  Commodore,  that  the  French  consul 
may  not  trouble  me  again.  I  look  to  you  to  protect  me  now  at  the 
present  time,  and  you  will  seek  the  way  how  to  do  it. 

"  This  is  my  wish,  that  if  M.  Moerenhout,  and  all  other  foreimers, 
want  to  come  to  me,  they  must  first  make  known  to  me  their  desire, 
that  they  may  be  informed  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  agreeable  to  me  to 
see  them. 

"  Health  and  peace  to  you, 

^'  O  servant  of  the  Queen  of  Britain, 
(Signed)  "  Pomare, 

"  Queen  of  Tahiti,  Mourea,  &c.  &c" 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate  and  the  third  visit  of  Dupetit  Thouars  to  Tahiti,  the 
only  overt  act  which  the  French  could  complain  of  was  the  hoist- 
inff  of  a  fancy  flag  by  the  queen  over  her  house.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties existed  at  the  outset  had  been  in  reality  overcome  in  spite 
of  the  *  intriffuinff  Mr.  Pritchard/    Even  M.  Gruizot*  lias  declared 
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in  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  *  There  existed  on  the 
admiriirs  arrival  none  of  those  dimcidties  -which  are  not  to  be 
surmounted  by  good  conduct,  by  prudence,  by  p^fseverance,  by 
time,  or  which  require  the  immediate  application  of  force/  Ne- 
vertheless,* on  the  hrst  of  November,  1843,  our  buccaneering  ad- 
miral entered  the  harbour  of  Papeete,  and  wrote  immediatdy  io 
inform  the  queen  that  unless  she  pulled  down  the  flag  she  had 
hoisted  he  would  do  so  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  depose  her. 
In  spite  of  his  threats,  however,  she  refused  compliance;  and 
Lieutenant  D'Aubisny  landed  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men, 
to  occupy  the  island.  The  speech  in  which  this  person  inaugu- 
rated French  dominion  in  Tahiti  was  one  of  the  richest  specimens 
of  bombast  and  braggadocio  ever  uttered.  Much  merriment  might 
be  excited  by  its  repetition;  but  it  has  already  caused  the  sides  of 
Europe  to  ache  more  than  once.  We  are  not  at  present  in  a  laugh- 
ing mood.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deposed  queen  fled  on  board 
the  British  ship  of  war,  the  Dublin,  commanded  by  Captain 
Tucker — the  Vindictive  had  unfortunately  been  recalled— and 
Papeete  was  for  many  days  like  a  town  taken  by  storm.  Drunk- 
enness, debauchery,  rioting  filled  its  streets,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  undo  what  the  English  missionaries  had  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  labour  accomplished.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
therefore,  that  all  the  treasure  we  have  expended  in  the  Pacific 
has  been  in  vain.  A  population  converted  by  our  means,  yet  tot- 
tering on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  firom  which  it  had  escaped,  was 
given  over  on  the  1st  of  November,  1843,  to  be  corrupted,  mur- 
deredy  and  plundered  by  the  most  corrupt,  cruel,  and  rapacious 
nation  in  Europe. 

What  in  the  meantime  had  become  of  Mr.  Pritchard?  No 
sooner  had  the  usurpation  been  consummated  than  he  hauled  down 
his  flag,  and  informed  the  Frenchmen  who  had  perpetrated  the 
acts  ofinjustice  we  have  detailed,  that  not  considering  them  legally 
constituted  authorities  he  could  hold  no  official  communication 
with  them.  Lord  Pahnerston  has  so  clearly  exposed  the  miserable 
sophistry  by  which  this  act  has  been  interpreted  into  a  resignation 
of  consular  functions,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
point.  Every  body  now  perceives  that  up  to  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Pritchard  received  intelligence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Navigator's  Islands  he  reniained  consul  of  Tahiti.  His  credentials, 
if  prAlished,  would  prove  this  feet  incontestably.  This  being 
granted,  let  us  ask:  Did  he  by  any  act  of  his  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  he  had  ceased  to  consider  himself  a  consul— did  he  excite 
the  people  to  rise  against  the  French?  We  declare  that  he  did 
not.  Even  the  French  ministry  mak6  no  more  than  vamie  charges 
against  him.    It  has  never  been  advanced  '  that  on  suck  and  such 
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a  day  Mr.  Fritchard  did  or  said  such  and  such  a  thing.'  All  that 
is  maintained  is  that  he  intrigued  in  general,  that  he  excited  the 
natives  in  general,  that  he  declaimed  m  general,  buthow,  ^^lere, 
when,  no  one  ventures  to  determine.  He  seems  to  have  acted  bj 
aupematural  agency.  His  mere  presence  8uBS.ced  to  stir  the  jxu- 
aions  of  all  the  j^pulation  of  Tahiti.  Every  gestore,  eveir  motion 
was  interpreted  mto  a  condemnation  of  Frencn  tyranny.  He  could 
not  walk  without  diaking  their  fabric  of  oppression  to  its  basis. 
His  veiy  cough  wasa  call  to  arms. 

From  November  to  February  many  little  events  took  {dace 
without  mudi  chan^ng  the  relative  position  of  parties.  The 
Dublin  had  depart^  leaving  only  the  Baalisk  ketch  and  a 
ateamer  to  represent  the  British  navy.  The  queen  sometimeB 
ventured  ashore,  whence,  however,  she  was  at  length  finally 
driven  on  board  the  Basilisk,  the  commander  of  which  was  in- 
formed that  if  he  landed  her  on  any  of  the  Society  Islands  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  demonstration.  She,  mean- 
while, still  advised  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  refitained  fix>m  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  gradually  increasing  excitement  of  h^  peome  to 
attempt  to  recover  her  authority  bv  force.  She  waited  patiently 
finr  news  fiom  Europe,  confidently  expecting  that  the  act  by 
which  she  had  been  deprived  of  ner  domimons  wodd  not  be 
ratified. 

We  mifi^ht  here  enlarge  on  the  savage  conduct  of  the  licentioiis 
French  soldiery  since  the  complete  occupation  of  the  island;*  we 
might  describe  them  carrying  off  men's  wives  and  diootansr  the 
humiands  when  they  attempted  to  resist;  we  might  deiafl  the 
measures  by  which  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  were  confiscated  by 
M.  Bmat  in  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  *  Army 
of  Occupation.'  Thi8,'however,  would  but  obecore  the  real  state  of 
the  question.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world  that  it  is  law- 
ful  Bsid  virtuous  to  resist  injustice.  All  the  patriotic  songs  which 
stir  so  violently  the  passions  of  every  nation  m  Europe,  axe  baaed 
on  this  conviction,  that  if  an  armed  force  mjustfy  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  people,  that  people  is  bound  to  reast,  if  poasiUe,  by 
force,  and  that  it  can  do  no  act  more  worthv  of  imivefaal  aym- 
patiij  than  to  extenxiinate  its  oppressors.  The  Tafaitians  were 
precisely  in  this  nosition.  It  is  not  we  akme  ifaat  deckffe  it. 
M.  Guizot  has  vehemently  prodainaed  this  troth.    We  cannot 

*  A  lociety  called  the  Aboriginef  IVoteetSon  Society  haa  hom  eitaUishcd  in 
London.  TheidealBphilanthiopic  and  beantiftd,  bat  itool^^^ 
aooempliahed,  whilst  the }?i»iich  ^7«tem  is  tofealed  ia  tbew^  Weieeom- 
mend  the  hiah-Dunded  and  heneroient  men  vrfao  have  fomded  this  aode^  to 
exert  themselTes  in  favonr  of  the  unfortunate  Tahitiana  Ferfaapaj  howefer,  the 
time  ia  peat;  and  this  wretched  people  is  irreooTaablj  loit 
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quote  ihe  whole  of  liis  obeervations.  A  few,  however,  will  suf- 
fice.* *  French  force  encountered  there  no  rival,  no  obstacle;  it 
was  bound  at  least  to  keq>  right  on  itsdde.  We  think  that  it  did 
not  do  so.  *  *  *  There  were  no  instructions,  there  was  no 
utility  or  necesatj,  neither  was  there  justice  towards  the  queen 
and  the  natives.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of 
France  in  new  regions  should  not  be  accompanied  by  an  act  of 
violence  towards  tiie  people  amoi^  whom  it  appears  for  the  first 
time.f  •  •  •  There  existed^  seriously  q)eaking,  neither  ne- 
cessity nor  ri^ht'l 

By^  the  mowing,  therefore,  of  the  eovemment  of  Louis 
Phihppe  themselves,  the  Tahitians  were  puused  petfecdy  in  the 
light,  tiie  creatures  of  Dupetit  Thouars  in  the  wrong.  It  became 
liie  duty  of  the  former  on  the  1st  of  November  to  take  up  arms; 
it  became  thdr  duty  to  expel  or  put  to  death  eveiy  Frenchman 
on  the  island;  if  they  had  not  attempted  to  do  so,  considerations 
of  nrudenoe  could  alone  have  withheld  them ;  iheir  ri^ht  was 
evioent,  of  the  expediency  they  were  the  best  judges;  if  toey  had 
quietly  submitted  we  mi^ht  have  pitied  without  respecting  them.  It 
is  certain  that  the  English  misaonaiiesontbe  islana,  pK)lMibly  fiom 
likt  same  motives  whidi  induced  them  soon  after  theb  first  land- 
ing to  send  away  thdbr  fire-arms,  preached  peace  andpatietioe;  and 
dieb  wdl-meant  efforts  would  probably  have  proved  successfid, 
had  not  die  brutality  of  the  French  soldiers  at  lei^th  exasperated 
the  people  beyond  endurance.  Fathers,  whose  daughters  had 
been  torn  from  their  arms,  hurried  firom  village  to  village,  be- 
seeching theb  countrymen  to  revenge  iheir  wr<xig8:  humnds, 
whose  wives  had  been  violently  carried  off,  echoed  the  appeal  to 
acrms.  These  were  the  preachers  of  insurrection;  these  were  the 
intriguerB  who  rendered  the  French  uncomfortable  in  their  posi- 
tion; these  were  the  ambitious  and  turbuknt  spirits  who  caused 
kill  and  valley  to  ring  with  shouts  of  vengeance.  Now  was  the 
moment  to  ezmibit  couiage;  this  was  the  time  when  the  men  who 
had  TOovoked  the  danger  were  bound  to  meet  it  manfiilly.  But 
M.  Bnut  was  made  of  different  mettle.  He  began  to  be 
fii^itened  at  the  storm  he  had  raised,  grew  moody  and  fi»tful, 
ported  seatinds  all  over  Pbpe^te,  never  moved  abroad  without  a 
guard.    So  fiff  did  his  fears  carry  him  that  he  declared  publicly 

*«lAteeenMi(dflen^a?aiettaiicimttTa]»«iioim  eUe  paaraii  biea 

poor  eOele  droit.     Nous  penaons  qu'^dle  no  I'a  pas  lint    »    •    •    nn'y 


ATiH  pas  d'InitnictioiiB,  il  nV  aTait  pas  utility,  nsoesait^ ;  il  n'j  arait  pas  non 
vinajiistieeeDvenlaTeineetleBiiidlglnes.    NoaspenfonsqQel'Cftabliiaencientde 
kl^aaoe  dan  dee  men  mmrdlea  ne  doit  pas  aliiMgaiw  par  «^ 
oontreleapeapleiaiimUieadeaqiidacUeaRXfeL    •    •    •    Ila'yaiTai^a^rieiiie- 
ment  pailant,  ni  n^ceasiU,  ni  droit.** 

fS^anoedalerHan.  $SteoedaS9Fen!er. 
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in  a  state  of  piteous  nervous  excitement,  with  pale  face  and  &!- 
tering  voice,  that  if  a  rising  really  took  place  he  would  pistol  Mr. 
Pritcnard  with  his  own  hand.  Instead  of  meeting^  the  enemy, 
he  would  shoot  an  unarmed  English  consul.  This  is  the  gallant 
man  with  whom  the  French  government,  urged  on  by  a  people 
as  bloodthirsty  now  as  in  1793,  a  people  whose  character  never 
has  changed  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  reckless  of 
slaughter,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  idea  of  justice,  and 
which  has  chosen  to  identify  itself  all  over  the  world  with  bias* 
phemy  and  infidelity — this  is  the  man,  we  say,  whom  the  Frendi 
goveniment  takes  under  its  protection;  and  this  is  the  man  whose 
presence  Lord  Aberdeen  has  consented  to  tolerate  in  Tahiti,  and 
who  is  to  remain  unpunished,  nay,  applauded,  for  imprisoning  and 
expelling  a  British  consul,  in  virtue  of  authority  aoauired  bv  an 
act  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice  ever  perpetrated  even  by  a 
French  officer. 

Not  content  with  taking  the  precautions  we  have  above  alluded 
to,  M.  Bruat  began  to  erect  fortifications,  and  batteries,  and  re- 
doubts, and  sent  off  in  aU  haste  to  the  Marquisas  for  a  rdnforoe- 
ment.  He  then  started,  surroimded  by  four  hundred  men,  to  build 
a  fort  at  some  distance  from  the  capital,  leaving,  as  his  substitute, 
Lieutenant  d'Aubigny,  who  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
constant  asseverations  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  the  tri-coloured 
flag.  This  person  was  instantly  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of 
supreme  authority,  and  resolved  to  do  something  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  One  of  his  sentinels  having,  it  is  said,  been  attacked 
by  an  unarmed  native — what  fire-eaters  these  Tahitians  must  be! 
— he  thought  the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  distinmiishing  him- 
self. Accordingly,  next  day  (March  3rd,  1844,)  as  Mr.  Pritchard 
was  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commander  of  the  Cormorant 
steamer,  four  or  five  soldiers  rushed,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
courage,  pell-mell  out  of  a  guard-house,  some  with,  some  without 
their  hats,  but  all  well  arm^,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  timid  imitation  of  the  Iroquois  war-hoop.  We 
have  been  assured,  by  an  eye-witness,  that  the  scene  would  have 
been  infinitely  ludicrous  imd  not  the  savage  character  of  the 
French  soldiers  been  known.  But  it  was  immediately  understood 
that  Mr.  Pritchard's  life  was  in  danger,  and  the  utmost  alarm  ma- 
nifested itself.  Two  officers  of  the  Cormorant  waited  on  M. 
d' Aubigny  to  demand  an  explanation,  and  to  inquire  whither  the 
British  consid  had  been  conveyed.  They  were  at  first  refused  an 
answer;  but  at  length  the  lieutenant  condescended  to  read  a  pro- 
clamation, which  was  soon  afterwards  posted  up  against  all  the 
walls  of  Papeete.    It  ran  as  follows: 
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<'  nUDICH  X8TABLI8KB0Bim  XS  OCEAHXA. 

'*  A  MBtiiid.  was  attacked  on  the  niglit  of  tke  second  of  March.  In 
rtpriaol  I  have  arrested  one  Pritchardy  the  sole  agent  and  instmttor  of 
the  revolts  of  the  natives.  His  property  shall  answer  for  all  damage 
which  the  insuigents  maj  occasion  to  our  estahlishinents ;  and  if  French 
blood  flow»  every  drop  of  that  hlood  shall  he  visited  on  his  head. 

« Papeete,  March  3.  (Signed)        D'Aubignt.'* 

The  tyramiical  and  absurd  regulations  which  were  now  made 
have  been  oftem  laughed  at;  but  it  is  fit  that  the  public  should 
know  that  some  havB  had  cause  to  v^eep  through  tnem.  It  was 
Qpdered  that,  after  a  certain  hour,  no  bght  should  be  burned  in 
any  house.  A  Mr.  Jackson,  whose  wife  was  far  advanced  in  pr^- 
nancy,  appEed  to  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Not  only  was 
he  refused,  but  his  demand  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French, 
who  made  it  thenceforth  a  practice  to  come  and  thrust  their  heads 
through  his  window  and  jeer  at  his  wife  as  she  lay  in  bed.  This 
disgusting  conduct  so  alarmed  the  poor  woman  that  she  insisted, 
in  spite  oS  her  delicate  state,  on  leaving  the  island.  Embarking, 
therefore,  on  board  a  little  vessel  bound  for  Valparaiso,  she  had  a 
ftUxmy  passage  to  that  place,  and,  overcome  by  mtigue,  acting  on 
her  constitution  already  injured  by  the  shock  she  had  received, 
three  days  afW  her  amval  died  a  victim  to  the  brutality  of  the 
French  conquerors  of  Tahiti. 

When  M.  Bruat  returned  he  did  not,  as  has  been  stated,  repri- 
mand M.  D'Aubigny.  On  the  contrary,  he  approved  of  his  con- 
duct, and  would  have  persisted  in  imitating  him,  had  not  the  com- 
mander of  the  English  steamer,  the  Cormorant,  not  having  yet 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  tone  of  his  government,  waited 
upon  him  and  solemnly  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his 
proceedings.  Bruat  then  consented  to  liberate  Mr.  Pritchaid  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  island.  Our  consul,  therefore,  was 
withdrawn  itom  his  damp  dungeon,  in  a  state  of  such  weakness, 
tMrodoced  by  harsh  treatment,  tnat  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and 
hurried  on  board  the  Cormorant,  which  was  then  ordered  to  be 
off.  This  is  the  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  the  ^  gross  outra^, 
aocompanied  by  gross  indignity,'  which  has  made  the  world  rmg 
for  the  last  two  months. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  the  present  prospect  of  the  complete  ex- 
termination of  the  French  force  in  Tahiti  by  the  enraged  natives. 
We  should  rejoice  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  if  it  were  to  take 
place,  were  weoiot  certain  that  fresh  forces  would  be  poured  into 
the  island,  and  that  the  unfortunate  population  would  ultimately 
succumb  and  be  perhaps  annihilated.  Let  us  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  tragic  scenes.  Would  that  our  eyes  could  re- 
pose on  another  picture !  Would  that  we  had  to  describe  England 
assuming  her  proper  position  of  protectress  of  the  oppressed,  and 
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^pping  forward  to  interoede  in  bdialf  of  ihis  unliappy  people  who 
Imve  always  legaxded  her  witb  scnaethiiig  of  the  attectioii  of  chil- 
dren towBidfl  a  parentl  But  this  country  must  no  longer  pretend 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  others  when  she  cannot  obtain  redress 
for  her  own.  It  is  usdess  to  conceal  the  fact.  We  have  been  baffled 
and  laughed  at.  An  island  converted  by  our  miadonaiies,  and 
which  we  have  always  assured  of  our  friendship  and  goodwill,  has 
been  invaded  and  devastated  by  a  French  force  ;  our  consul,  who 
protested  against  this  outrageous  conduct,  has  been  assault^ 
into  a  dungeon,  threatened  with  murder,  and  then  banished ;  Sir 
Bob^  Fed,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  have  blus- 
tered ;  public  opinion  has  made  itself  heard ;  and  a  French  oflioer 
is  to  be  scolded,  like  a  spoilt  child,  bv  his  smiling  government, 
and  an  indenmity  is  promised  for  mx  Pritchaids  fatted  pigs 
which  were  slau^hterea  to  grace  the  Apician  table  of  Mosses. 
Bmat  and  d' Aubigny  I 

Abt.  IX. — 1.  Reoelaiians  of  Russia;  or^  the  Emperor  Nkholas 

and  his  Empire  in  1844.     Colbum.     1844. 
2.  Notes  of  a  Recent  TVaveller  on  the  Armies  and  the  MXiary 

Power  of  Russia.    MS. 

The  recently  published  work,  of  which  the  title  stands  above,  is 
evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  seen  much  of  every  pit 
of  Russia,  who  has  read  much  on  the  history  of  that  country,  and 
who  q>eaks  out  the  whole  tru&  of  his  reading,  observation,  and 
experience,  freely  and  unreservedlv.  It  strongly  claims,  and  no 
doubt  will  receive,  the  eager  and  deep  attention  of  this  country. 
Of  the  authenticity  of  the  details,  ana  of  the  general  truth  of  the 
statements  in  these  volumes,  we  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
They  are  in  the  main  corroborated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
calm,  painstaking,  and  observant  Kohl,  by  the  somewhat  conceited 
and  loquacious,  yet  shrewd  and  penetratrn^  Custme,  and  by  the 
manuscript  journal  of  a  recent  traveller  which  has  been  pkc^  at 
our  disDoisal. 

But  tne '  Beyelations'  arecharacterised  by  one  cardinalfault ; — ^the 
work  is  anonymous.  Though  it  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth— though  it  affords  in  every  page  inteniial  evidence 
of  authentioity — yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  die  mere  feet  of  its  beioff 
given  to  the  world  anonymously  will  detract  firom  its  u^fuhiess  ana 
authority.  There  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  willJoudly  pro- 
claim tfatat  it  is  the  production  of  some  expatriated  PolB^or  some 
discharged  official,  who  vents  his  malice  against  a  goventtent  in 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  There  may  be,  and  we  dW  ^y 
there  are,  cogent  reasons  for  preserving  an  anonymous  char^f^t 
but,  if  it  be  not  so — ^if  the  work  be  the  production  of  an  Enrfl* 
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zoAn,  or  a  fbidigner,  not  in  the  Ruflnan  8ervioe--ihe  sooner  the 
T<dfimes  are  avowed  bv  the  able  author  the  better.  For  though 
for  the  moment  all  likelihood  of  immediate  collision  between 
England  and  France  has  passed  away,  yet  in  ihe  present  temper 
of  the  Fiench  nation,  and  while  the  a&ixs  of  this  great  eon- 
pie  are  in  the  hmids  of  what  Fatha:  Tom  Maguixe  aptly  calls 
*  the  tinkering  ministry/  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
apeculate  largdy  on  the  long  continuance  of  the  general  peace. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  behoYes  the  people  of  England  to 
consider  well  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  the  great  mo* 
naichies  of  the  continent.  On  the  character  and  composition  of 
the  Rusrian  aimy,  the  *  Revelations  of  Russia'  died  a  flood  of 
welcome  light;  but  as  the  statements  of  an  anonymous  author, 
whatever  oe  their  intrinsic  value,  must  always  be  received  with  a 
certain  reserve  and  caution,  we  shall  draw  our  materials  for  this 
paper  first  and  chi^y  from  the  MS.  of  an  English  traveller  per- 
sonally known  to  us;  who,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  sound 
education  and  much  toavel,  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for 
oboervaticm.  The  fruits  of  this  gentleman's  researches  xr^  here- 
after be  given  to  the  public  in  a  more  extended  shape.  For  the 
present  we  diall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  abstract  of  the 
zou^h  notes  he  has  put  into  our  hands  ^  on  the  Armies  and  the 
Mihtary  Power  of  Russia.' 

The  military  power  of  Russia  is  no  doubt  the  vital  source  of 
its  stre^th.    But  of  the  real  extent  and  efficiency  of  that  power 
it  is  difi&olt  to  form  an  exact  estimate.  Neither  the  boastful  exag- 
gentions  of  the  Russian  boyars,  nor  the  coarse  and  ill'disguised 
Ebb  a£  official  persons,  are  to  be  depended  on.    In  a  countiy 
where  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  and  where  the  indiscreet 
revelation  of  a  fiict  may  subject  the  loose-tongued  official  to  the 
gentle  correctives  g£  dismissal,  the  knout,  or  Siberia,  the  '  best 
pablic  instructors'  are  apt  to  be  public  deceivers,  and  private 
confidence  cannot,  and  does  not,  exist.    But  even  though  there 
were  facilities  for   reference  and  information,  yet  the  constant 
changes  introduced  by  a  monarch,  whose  mania  is  military,  set 
accuracy  at  defiance,  and  from  their  number  and  variety,  in- 
deed almost  transcend  human  belief.    Without  some  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  Russian  military  sjrstem,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
any  thin^  of  Russia.    The  whole  civil  institutions  are  modelled 
after,  wmle  they  are  subservient  to,  the  military  system.    The 
highest  civil  power  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow  is  vested  in  the 
xnuitary  governor,  next  under  whom  is  the  head  of  the  police* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  army  is  a  career  unfidl- 
ingly  sought  after  by  the  highest  youth  of  Russa.    JEn  order  to 
poaaess  sem,  which  is  but  another  name  for  property,  oi  to  have 
r  rstation  at  court  or  in  society,  the  young  nobles  of  Russia  are 
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abBolutely  obliged  to  serve  the  crown  either  in  a  civil  or  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  This  regulation  dates  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Under  him  every  officer  was  noble  from  his  profesaon 
alone;  there  was  no  hereditary  rank  but  by  service.  Much  of  the 
numerical  force  of  Russia  is  nominal,  and  on  paper  only.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  that  weight  to  the  power  of  the  casar 
which  he  is  always  anxious  to  claim  in  the  politics  o£  the  east 
and  west,  this  paper  army  is  pompously  and  periodically  paraded 
in  the  columns  of  the  ^  Allgemeine  2ieitung,'  the  '  Augsburg 
Gbizette,'  and  the  *  Frankfort  Journal,'  one  and  all  in  the  pay  <$ 
Russia.  But  it  is  not  from  such  authorities  tliat  the  British  pub- 
lic can  gain  any  accurate  or  impartial  accounts.  Though  Rui^ 
extends  over  a  sur&ce  embracing  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude, 
though  it  comprises  within  it  a  territory  of  9200  English  miles 
in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth,  with  a  population  amounting  to 
60,000,000,  though  the  empire  is  divided  into  fifly-one  govern* 
ments,  and  is  administered  by  deven  governor-generals,  yet  this 
organisation^  however  imposmg  and  magnificent  on  paper,  is 
really  more  showy  than  strong,  more  extended  and  diffused  than 
compact  or  powerful.  The  sterile  and  thinly-peopled  provinces 
of  Archangel,  Olonetz  and  Volo^do,  furnish  few  recruits.  The 
scattered  tnbes  peopling  the  Sibenas  comprising  the  Kamschat- 
kans,  Aleutians,  Ostiaks,  Samoiede^  Ischonkets,  Koniaks,  Ya- 
kouts,  and  Tungusians  form  but  an  ill-compacted  mass  of  men, 
differing  in  races,  habits,  and  feelings;  while  the  Manshuis,  and 
remnants  of  the  Mongols,  whose  names  are  barely  known  in 
Europe,  add  little  to  the  population,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the 
military  power  of  Russia.  A  tribute  of  furs  and  skins  they  un- 
doubtedly pay,  but  the  chief  use  of  their  coimtry  seems  to  be 
that  it  serves  as  a  prison  for  convicts  and  exiles,  2000  of  whom 
escape  every  year  to  the  steppes  or  plains  around,  where  they  are 
leh  unmolested.  Orenburg,  a  province  larger  than  most  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms,  has  wimin  it  a  population  of  1,000.000 
souls;  but  in  Iskontz,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  four  men 
to  the  sauare  mile. 

The  distant  provinces,  therefore,  furnish  few  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  even  though  the  numbers  were  more  considerable,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  move  such  levies,  not  only  from  the  want  of 
means,  but  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  miUtaiy  force  in  their 
place.  The  desert  tribes  of  the  Ural,  comprising  the  Baskirs  and 
Kirghises,  though  fully  as  pastoral  as  the  inhabitants  of  Meath  or 
Tipperary,  have  none  of  O'Uonncll's  peace  preservers  amon^  them, 
and  not  even  thehead  pacificator  himself  could  keep  the  Abazeb, 
Kabardians,  Lesgees,  Cherkesses,  Ossitans,  Taschkents,  Khists,  In- 
gooshes,  Charaboukcks,  or  even  the  Georgians  in  order  without 
the  presence  of  a  large  miUtaiy  force. 
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In  Geoi^a,  in  time  of  peace,  trayellers  proceed  with  a  large 
esoort,  and  field,  pieces,  to  back  them  in  their  distant  ^rigrina- 
tions.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  the  army  mnst  be  chiefly  sup* 
plied  from  the  central  provinces  of  Russia  proper.  These,  as  well 
88  Little  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  are  well  peopled  and  f^le,  but 
Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  furnish  more  than  20,000 
men  for  the  service. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  levies  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
great,  but  these  difficulties  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  wide 
expanse  of  duty  and  service  which  opens  out  before  the  eye  of 
the  Russian  soldier  the  moment  he  enters  on  actual  service.    He 
may  have  to  defend  the  forts  and  coast  on  the  Black  Sea—  in  order 
to  watch  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Turks*— to  guard  the 
fix)ntier8  on  the  side  of  Persia  on  the  Oral — to  repress  the  Circas* 
aans  and  other  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus — to  keep  in  bounds 
the  roving  fiunilies  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian — or  to  repress  the 
just  discontent  of  his  brave,  warlike,  and  oppressed  Sdavonian  bro* 
ther  in  unhappy  Poland.    And  for  all  these  varied  and  vexatious 
dnlies,  neither  Siberia,  nor  New  Russia,  nor  the  Crimea,  nor 
Georgia,  nor  the  Caucasus,  furnishes  one  soldier  to  the  imperial  go<> 
vemment     The  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813 — ^the  Turkish  war 
—and  the  insurrection  of  Poland — ^will  abundantljr  prove  our  as- 
sertions, that  the  distant  provinces  are  not  an  *officina  hominum/ 
When  it  is  known,  tram  authentic  documents,  that  only  120,000 
soldiers  could  be  collected  at  one  point,  with  which  force  the  battle 
of  Borodino  or  the  Mosqua  was  fought,  and  of  whom  from  20,000 
to  30,000  were  men  who  had  just  been  collected,  dad  in  iheir 
sheepskins,  from  the  lands  of  their  masters,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  form  a  Just  opinion  of  the  military  power  of  Russia. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  muster  roll  of  the 
Russian  army  in  1812.    There  were: — 

''30,653  under  Steugell  in  Finland, 
34,290  .   .  .  Wittgenstein  in  Livonia  and  Command, 
47,520  .  .  .  Baggowoth  at  Wilna  and  Witespk, 
41,045  •  •  •  Essen  at  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Mohilem, 
140,322  .  •  .  Bagration,  including  Pktow  and  his  Cossacks,  12,000 

in  Volhynia  and  Podolia, 
28,626  •  •  .  the  Grand  Duke  Constanlane  at  St  Petersburg, 
10,041  ...  reserve  of  recruits  at  Moscow, 
20,000  say  recruiU  at  Novgorod, 
IQySOl  under  Richlieu  in  the  Crimea, 
9,928  •  •  •  R-titcheff  on  the  Caucasus, 
23,745  •  •  •  Paulucd  in  Georgia, 
87,026  .  .  •  Kutozow  with  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  Moldavia. 
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Of  tiiese  498,000  men,  however,  (87,000  of  whom  were  enabled 
to  join  in  the  struggle,  tfaiongh  the  influence  of  England,  who 
obtained  the  latification  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest),  not  moie  than. 
120,000,  as  we  haye  preriouslj  stated,  were  ever  enabled  to  act 
on  one  point,  although  this  extraordinary  military  force  (on  paper) 
had  received  the  addition  of  a  levy,  en  maase,  and  of  a  miiitut 
(opolchinie),  amoimting,   according   to  Russian  authorities,  to 
900,000  men.    It  seems  incredible,  after  these  grand  paper  dis- 
plays, but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  only  35,000  (and  not 
40,000)  were  marched  into  Warsaw  on  the  commencCToent  of  tbe 
Russian  campaign  in  Germany;  and  it  is  equally  true  and  ia  in- 
deed an  admitted  fact  that  the  Russian  army  was  filled  un  on  ita 
entry  into  Paris,  by  the  Cossacks  and  Bashkirs,  and  that  tne  kfvy 
&US  raised  was  the  last  that  could  have  been  resorted  to,  had  tlie 
war  been  prolonged.    If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  exagge* 
rated  estimate  of  Russian  armies  it  would  be  effectually  removed 
by  the  history  of  the  next  camptdgn.    The  Turkish  war  under 
IMebitch,  cost  the  Russians  200,000  men,  of  whom  one  half  were 
carried  off  in  the  first  campaign.    The  panic,  as  wdl  as  the  financial 
drain    caused  by  this  war  compelled  the  government  to  pat 
an  end  to  all  the  public  works  throughout  the  Jongdom,  as  well  as 
to  the  exertions  made  to  set  on  foot  another  force.    In  the  second 
campaign,  before  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  signed,  Diebitck 
could  only  muster  18,000  efiective  men,  so  mu<di  had  his  aziny 
suffered,  not  fiK>m  war,  but  dysentc^,  the  badness  of  the  oommiaa- 
xiat,  and  the  wretched  medical  staff    It  is  to  the  tact  and  manage- 
ment of  Baron  Muffling,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  rather  than  to 
&e  prowess  or  efficacy  of  her  militaiy  force,  or  the  skill  of  her 
generals,  that  Russia  owes  her  chief  successes  against  the  Toxka. 
It  was  this  Prussian  ambassador,  who  by  his  reports  increased  the 
panic  of  the  Divan,  and  imposed  on  the  iraorant  creduHt^  of  Eng- 
land and  France.     Peace  was  at  length  signed,  and  so  highly  waa 
this  service  looked  on  by  the  Russian  emperor,  that  Muffling  ob- 
tained his  highest  military  order  but  one,  and  of 'the  first  dasB,  as 
weU  as  a  regiment  in  Ins  own  country,  through  the  influence 
which  the  C^  exercised  over  his  father-in-law,  the  late  King 
of  Prussia.    During  the  campaign  in  Poland,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  only  able  to  send  110,000  men  across  the  firontier, 
of  whom  25,000  perished  within  three  weeks,  not  bravely  fighting 
against  an  enemy,  but  firom  forced  marches,  from  the  indemenc^ 
of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  the  corruption  of 
the  commissariat,  and  the  ignorance,  inefficacy,  and  inattention 
of  the  hospital   staff, —  eviE  always  hitherto  incident  to    the 
march,  and,  it  would  seem,  inseparable  from  the  existence  and 
organisation  of  a  Russian  army.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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Polish  war,  the  RusaisnB  were  never  enabled  to  bring  into  the 
field  a  larger  bodj  than  80^000  men ;  and  these  were  opposed  bj 
70,000  Poles,  of  whom  one-seventh  were  employed  in  gaiiison 
dit^.  Qae^third  of  the  lemainin^  portion  were  peasants,  badly 
armed  and  undisciplinedy  and  who  kamt  their  duty  by  hard  fight- 
ingin  the  field. 

These  two  &cts  sufficiently  prove  to  our  mind,  both  the  ineffi* 
ciency  of  the  Russian  tactics,  and  the  exaggeration  as  to  the  really 
effective  amount  of  the  Russian  anny ;  but  if  additional  evidence 
were  needed,  proof  is  not  wanting  in  the  sucoessfiil  opposition  of 
the  Circassians,  a  nation  of  200,000  men,  who,  though  surrounded 
by  Russia,  have  contrived  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  not  only  to 
lesist  the  power  of  the  empire^  but  to  become  the  victors  in  many 
engagements. 

Though  we  are  ready  to  concede  the  valour  of  the  Circassian 
peoples,  and  to  admit  the  difficult  nature  of  their  country — though 
we  are  fi»e  to  ^low  thai  their  mode  of  warfare  is  peculiar  and  1^ 
nsBing,  and  that  they  have  been  aided  to  some  extent  by  fugitive 
Poles,  stall  we  contend  that  Circassia  would  be  to  either  England 
or  France,  though  not  perhaps  an  easy,  still  a  certain  conquest,  and 
that  her  people,  more  troublesome  tmm  formidable,  would  within 
a  men  tame  have  been  eventually  subdued. 

^ut  this  people,  though]  not  supplied  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent with  ammunition — though  entirely  surrotmded  by  Russia, 
who  holds  jpossession  of  both  seas  on  her  flanks — have  kept  the 
czar  and  his  armies  in  check,  and  have  still  managed  to  retain 
their  independence.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  fifteen  or^  sixteen 
vearB  ago,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Yermoloff  and  Paskewitch,  the 
Russian  arms  made  some  progress  in  Circassia,  but  since  that 
period  little  has  heea  ^[ainea  beyond  what  was  ceded  by  Turkey 
herself,  and  this  part  is  even  now  contested.    But  the  force  en- 
trusted to  these  two  genends  in  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus  was 
the  very  best  in  ^e  emjnre.    It  amounted  in  the  fonner  country 
to  40,000  men,  of  which  32,000  weze  infantry,  1200  dragoons, 
and  6000  oossacks.    In  the  Caucasus  were  two  mitteries  of  artillery 
with  a  corps  of  24,000.    Over  these  armies  the  military  governor 
of  the  province  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.    He  was  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  ministers — corresponded  directly  with  the  emperor, 
and  sent  in  what  accounts  he  pkased.    But  even  with  this^  des- 
podcal  and  czar-like  poorer  accorded  to  the  generals,  and  a  quicker 
promotion  conceded  to  the  army,  the  Russian  troops  made  little  pro- 
gress, and  under  Rosen  and  Williaminow  the  war  is  a  mere  aQair 
of  outposts.    From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  military 

gwer  of  Russia  w  notso  formidable  as  it  is  generally  deemed  in 
igland  and  France,  and  it  may  be  further  concluded  that  theif 
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is  Bomething  TadicaUy  vicioos  and  defective  in  the  miUtarj  oigan- 
isation  of  Russia.  Nor  is  this  inefficiency,  in  fact,  and  exaggera- 
tion as  to  numbers  of  the  Russian  anny,  redeemed  or  obviated  by 
a  better  arrangement  or  organisation  of  the  force  than  prevaik  in 
other  countries.  The  following  account  of  that  orjsanisation  is,  we 
have  every  reason  to  think,  as  nearly  accurate  as  tne  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances will  permit: 

Four  regiments  of  sixteen  battalions  form  a  division,  and  tbiee 
divisions  one  corps.  Each  re^ment  of  the  line,  with  its  war  com- 
plement, is  rated  at  4000,  and  is  divided  into  four  battalions. 

^'  To  each  regiment  also  are  four  colonels,  or  more  properly  lieutenant- 
colonels,  one  of  whom  is  always  with  ihe  reservei  as  tne  regiment  is  com- 
manded by  one  officer  only.  Those  of  the  cavaliy  have  eight  squadrons 
on  service,  and  one  hundred  men  in  each,  with  a  reserve  of  two  squadrons, 
which  are  always  quartered  in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  are  three 
lieutenant-colonels  to  each  regiment.  The  numerical  strength  of  these 
regiments  depends  much  upon  their  bemg  in  actual  service,  those  qoar- 
terod  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire  not  being  always  filled  iqp» 
though  the  colonels  are  said  always  to  take  the  benefit  <n  their  com- 
plement  bv  drawing  the  full  pay.  The  sole  advantage  of  ihe  arrai^pe- 
ment  is,  toat  there  is  one  colonel  instead  of  two,  but  this  a^rain  is 
counterbalanced  by  its  putting  a  stop  to  promotion,  and  rendenng  the 
officers  discontented  with  the  service.  The  size  of  the  regiment  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Austrian  system,  and  was  even  carried  to  a  greater 
height  in  the  time  of  the  Csar  Peter,  whose  regular  army  at  first  was 
composed  of  only  two  regiments,  commanded  by  Gordon  and  Lefort, 
the  one  amounting  to  12,000,  the  other  to  5000  men. 

The  regiments  are  thus  divided :  ' 

The  Imperial  Guard. 

The  Grenadier  Corps  —  indudinfi^  three  divisions  of  infantry  of 
twelve  regiments ;  one  division  of  light  cavalry  of  four  regiments ;  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery  and  fifteen  of  foot 

Six  corps  of  the  fine— each  of  three  divinons  of  infimtiy  of  fear 
legiments  (two  being  of  a  regiment  of  four  active  battalions),  one  diviskm 
of  light  cavahy  of  four  regiments,  fif^n  batteries  of  foot,  and  two  of 
hone  artillery ;  comprising  in  all  twenty-four  regiments  of  light  cavahy^ 
86venty«two  of  infontry,  twelve  batteries  of  hone,  and  nmety  of  foot 
artillery. 

Three  corps  of  cavalry  of  the  reserve — each  corps  has  two  divisioQ^ 
each  of  four  regiments  ;  in  all  twenty-four  regiments,  with  seventy-two 
batteries  of  horse  artilleiy.  Tuw,  or  perhaps  three  reserve  corps  of 
the  line,  each  of  three  divisions  of  threcy  or  perhaps  four  battalions, 
with  two  batteries  of  horse  and  two  of  foot  artillery;  each  battalion  in 
war  time  amounts  to  1000  men,  but  only  half  as  much  in  time  of 
peace. 

Corps  of  the  Caucasus — ^three  divinons  of  infkntry,  one  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  sixteen  batteries  of  foot  artilleiy. 
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Corps  of  Orenbegg  one  divinoa  of  in&ntiy  of  sixteen  battafionsy 
sixteen  Iwttalions  of  foot  artillery. 

Corps  of  Siberia — one  division  of  in&ntry. 

Corps  of  Finland-— one  division  of  infimtiy. 

Troops  of  the  Interior — fifty  battalions  of  militia^  ten  battalions  of 
sappers,  and  one  division  of  horse  artillexy  of  nine  battalions." — MS.Notes. 

There  is  also  a  skeleton  battalion  in  the  recruiting  districts  to 
supply  the  reserve.  It  is  in  the  imperial  guard  that  the  steadiness, 
predaion  of  movement,  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  aim^  is 
chieflv  exhibited.  The  parades  of  this  regiment  in  the  ridmg- 
schools,  both  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  are  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor  himself.  It  is  his  favourite  amusement  to  make  these 
regiments  go  through  their  exercises,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  steadiness,  carriage,  and  exactness  of  the  infantry  of  the 
goard  enparadey  come  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible.  But  soldiers 
on  parade,  and  in  the  field,  we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  are  two 
very  different  things.  The  minuteness  of  a  Russian  drill  is  carried 
to  a  most  incredible  extent.  It  is  an  indispensable  regulation, 
that  the  cartouche-box  should  hang  on  the  same  spot  durm^  their 
inarching,  and  that  their  hand  and  finger  should  remain  m  one 
and  the  same  position  to  keep  it  so.  They  have,  also,  a  peculiar 
niardiing  step,  which,  thousn  it  appears  w^  enough  on  a  parade- 
ground,  would  be  impossible  on  a  ploughed  field.  It  consists, 
not  only  in  taking  a  long  step,  but  lining  up  each  foot  alternately 
to  a  higher  levd  than  the  knee.  The  identity  of  movement 
through  a  line  of  1800  men  is,  notwithstanding,  astonishing. 
Their  hands,  feet,  and  eyes,  are  so  simultaneously  brought  into 
play,  that  it  has  to  a  spectator  the  effect  of  a  puppet  moved  into 
acti(m  by  the  pulling  of  a  spring.  It  may  oe  freely  admitted, 
that  neither  the  English  nor  the  French  soldiery  practise  these 
trifling  nuntOuB^  which  harass  and  perplex  the  soldier  without 
adding  to  his  science,  skill,  or  efliciency,  but  whether,  on  this 
aooount,  they  axe  less  brave  or  efficient,  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
quire. TheKusfflan  line  have  not  that  perfection  of  soldier-Uke 
appearance  which  is  apparent  in  the  guara,  neither  have  they  their 
fl^stque^  or  carriage.  They  are  coarsely  and  indifferently  clad, 
their  dress  hanging  loosely  about  them,  while  the  guard,  padded 
and  pindied  in,  are  under  heavy  obligations  to  we  tailor's  art. 
But  the  armies  of  the  line  are  well  kept ;  they  have  a  steady  tread 
and  look,  and  appear  hardy  and  capable  of  much  endurance. 
Whether  from  the  influence  of  the  climate,  or  firom  the  severity  of 
the  service,  they  have,  as  well  as  the  guards,  a  dried  tawny  com- 
plexion, which,  however,  is  not  observable  amon^  the  seris.  As 
the  Russian  guards  are  &e  nicked  men  and  most  disciplined  force 
in  the  Rusman  service,  itwul  be  necessary  to  giveamore  detailed 
aooount  of  their  organisation. 
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**  Tlie  RusBian  Imperial  Guaid  of  Infimtr^  oonsiite  of  thiee  dnrision,  m/h 
regiment  of  which  has  three  battalions,  and  is  composed  in  war  time  of  5000 
men,  one  fifth  of  which  form  a  reserve. 

IIBflT  DmsIOM. 

Ygt  Brigade : 

Reiriment  (yolk)  Tredbvaxmthf  (polk)  was  originally  formed  b^  Peter  the 
treaty  and  composed  of  all  his  youthful  associates.  It  was  in  this  regi- 
ment that  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  a  drummer  to  that  of  an  offioei^-a 
rule  of  promotion  which  he  caused  to  be  observed  by  all  the  nobilitj 
who  served. 

Regiment  ^miofiofiky  polk,  also  instituted  by  the  Czar  for  the  attendants 
of  the  above  nobles. 
^mdBrigadt: 

ItmaUofiig,  raised  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Ismail  from  the  Turks» 
under  Suwarrow. 

/o^ffTiitf— battalion  of  sappers  and  miners. 

SECOND  DIVISXOK. 

Br d  Brigade  : 

Motcovtki    poOct  regiment  of  Moscow. 

Grenadertkipolkf        „  Grenadieis. 

4th  Brigade: 

Faukfiki,  or  regiment  of  Paul,  formed  by  him,  when  he  was  Grand  Duke, 
at  Gatschina,  and  one  of  his  playthings.  On  his  accession  he  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  guards,  much  to  their  disgust.  They  wear  a  sugar-loaf 
cap,  of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  a  brass  plate  In  front, 
which  IS  pierced  with  one  or  two  musket  boles,  '  just  for  the  look  of  the 
thing ;'  another  whim  of  PauFs. 

FkUandt  polk^ — These  also  irear  similar  caps. 

THIRD  Divisioir. 
5th  Brigade  : 

Lilortki polk,  L  e.  (Lithuania.) 

VolynM  (Volhynia.) 

Regiment  of  Marines. 

Battalion  of  Finland  Riflemen.     Chaueurt. 

Battalion  of  Veterans  of  the  Garrison. 

Foot  ArtiUeiy.  Three  Brigades  (with  a  drill  battalion)  each  Brigade  of 
four  battalions. 

Regiment  of  Engineers. 

Company  of  Conereve  Rockets. 

The  Cavaky  of  the  Imperial  Guard  consists  of  one  division  of  Cidrmmer^ 
and  two  of  Light  Cavalry.  Each  regiment  is  composed  of  six  squadrons, 
120  men  in  ei^,  with  one  squadron  (as  they  call  it)  of  young  borsea  Ibv 
a  reserve.  A  certain  number  in  eadi  rqpment  .of  Cmtnaert  are  anncd, 
besides  the  usual  weapons^  with  a  laiK^  which,  however,  is  too  sKioct» 
and  has  no  counterpoise,  so  that  it  is  grasped  in  the  middle,  by  which  the 
advantage  of  its  length  is  lost. 

FIBST  DIVISIOK  OF  CUiaASSIEBS. 

lit  Brigade  : 
Regiment  of  CheoaSer  Guardi,  or  Life  Guards  of  the  Empress.  'Hiev 
have  no  less^than  five  unifonns,  one  resembHng  mvcli  onr  om  U» 
Guards.  Their  ordinary  one  is  of  blue  and  ulver. 
Regiment!  of  Garde  d  Chevalt  or  Hoise  Guards.  These  have  the  etUrU 
to  and  guard  of  the  emperor's  apartments.  Their  full  dress  is  of  Uue 
and  gold. 
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2d  Bnfode  : 
Regiment  of  Cuirassien  of  the  Emperor. 
Regiment  of  Pontoaneert  and  Pioneers. 

FI&8T  DIVISION  OF  UOHT  CATALRT. 

1//  Brigade : 

R^ment  of  Horse  Grenadiers. 

Regiment  of  Hnlans  Lancers. 

Rcjgiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don  (Atamanski  foik,  ot  Reijiment  of  the 
Hetman — the  heir-apparent  of  Kussia).  This  regiment  is  relieved  by 
another  ereiy  year,  of  which  all  the  nien  and  officers  roust  be  Cossacks. 
Their  seat  is  just  like  that  of  a  jockey,  for  they  support  themselves  on 
their  stirrups,  and  their  usual  pace  is  a  long  trot,  rhey  ride,  what  is 
called  ikorL 

Company,  t.  e..  Squadron  of  Covacks  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Company  of  Circassians,  or  Tcherkess ;  all  are  khant,  and  rank  as  ecuyert, 
or  nobles.  They  come  from  the  Caucasus  and  serve  three  years,  and 
ore  then  sent  Mck  to  their  homes,  and  relieved  by  their  countrymen. 
They  are  clad  in  chain-armour,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  feats  of 
horsemanship  and  skill  with  their  weapons;  for  instance,  they  place  a 
piece  of  paper  on  the  ground  and  send  a  ball  through  it  at  full  gallop  ; 
they  Jump  on  and  off  their  hofse  when  at  full  speed,  in  which  they  are 
much  assisted  by  their  seat,  the  stirmp  on  one  side  being  much  shorter 
than  the  other ;  and  they  perform  various  other  fisats,  such  as  are  prac- 
tised by  the  Irregular  Horse  in  India.  The  officers  are  distinguished  by 
a  quiver  of  arrows  at  their  side. 

Company  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 

Both  the  last  two  corps  are  Mussulmanns,  and  have  only  the  pay  not 
the  privil^es  of  the  Guards. 

sxcovi)  nivisioir  or  lioht  cavalet. 
UiJ^r^ade: 
Rc^ment  of  Dragoons  ^which  Lord  Londonderry  considered,  when  he  was 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  oe  the  most  perfect,  and  best  appointed  regiment 
of  the  Guards). 
Regiment  of  Hulans  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

5U  Brigade : 
Regiment  of  Hulaiu  of  Grodvo. 
Company  of  Cossacks  of  the  UraL 

Company  of  Troopers  which  have  not  the  privilege  of  the  Guards. 
Company  of  Gendarmes." — MS,  Notet. 

Tbse  guard  has  not  in  peace  tiine  its  fiill  complement,  for  three 
&r  four  of  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavabry  do  not  properly 
heiang  to  that  corps.  These  r^imente  have,  therefore,  not  tlie 
|ipT3l»;es,  bnt  only  the  pay  of  the  guards  dnxing  their  stay  at  St 
Petersburg,  so  tliat  the  total  nnmber  of  guurds  may  be  cam- 
paled  at  42,000  men  only.  To  this  force  are  added,  in  war-time, 
OS  even  on  the  oocudon  of  a  review,  several  supemiameraiy  reai^ 
inenlB  yrhidx  sweU  Ae  ferce  to  60,000  men.  Among  the  addi- 
lions  may  he  reckoned  two  remneiu  de  modile^  or  drill  resimenls, 
one  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infimtty,  each  being  composed  of  two 
officers  and  ten  men  firam  every  several  regiment  throughout  the 
somy.    They  have  tdple  pay,  and  axe  changed  every  year  and 
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Bent  back  to  their  respective  corps  to  teach  them  the  improve- 
ments of  the  capital.  The  privates  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sous-officiers^  i.  e.  nonKX>mmis8ioned  officers.  A  regiment  of  cara- 
bineers is  sometimes  added  to  the  corps.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  regiment  of  the  Emperor  ot  Austria,  of  the  King  and 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  are  appointed  to  this  duty;  for  these 
royal  and  princely  personages  not  only  give  their  names  but  com- 
mand as  colonels  their  own  regiments;  and  there  is  also  a  regi- 
ment, among  the  rest,  belonging  to,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Cossacks  are  said  to  be  divided  into  146  regiments,  each  of 
800  men.  To  these  may  be  added  the  irregular  force  composed 
of  Bashkirs  and  Calmuccs,  whose  number  has  been  computed  to 
be  about  as  much  again.  But  the  numerical  strength  of  this  force 
is  uncertain,  and  the  force  itself  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Before 
we  proceed  to  sum  up  the  total  and  effective  force  of  Russia,  it 
-will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  irregular  tribes 
that  swell  the  amount;  and  first  among  them  we  must  reckon  the 
Kozak  or  Cossack,  a  Turkish  word  for  Tartar,  or  robber  on  horse- 
back, and  now  used  for  ^v  irregular  body  of  horse,  and  some- 
times even  for  militia.  The  Cc^sacks  are  divided  into  several 
distinct  tribes.  Having  been  transported  firom  their  original  rest- 
ing place  on  the  Don  to  other  localities  where  they  might  be 
employed  as  a  defence  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  their 
numbers  were  gniduallv  increased  by  fugitives,  driven  to  lead  a 
wandering  life  either  for  crime  or  conscience  sake.  The  Cos- 
sacks were,  within  the  last  twenty  years  composed  of  Rusrians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Tartars,  and  iWks.  Each  tribe  had,  tiQ 
within  the  last  century,  to  perform  military  service,  in  conri- 
deration  for  which  they  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  elected  their 
own  officers,  and  especially  their  attaman  or  hetman.  But  they 
received  no  pay,  lived  altogether  by  plunder,  and  made  them- 
selves notorious  only  for  the  daring  and  predatoiy  services  which 
they  performed,  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian  armies.  Attracting, 
however,  the  notice  of  the  military  authorities,  th^  were  ulti- 
mately formed  into  regiments,  disciplined,  and  mixed  with  Rus- 
sians. In  losing,  however,  their  distinctive  character  and  nation- 
ality, they  lost  their  chief  merits.  The  receipt  of  r^ular  pay  led 
them  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  caused  them  to  enter  into 
all  the  frivolous  and  turbulent  gaieties  of  these  capitals.  They 
soon  became  voluptuous  and  enervated,  incuned  debts,  and  were 
thenceforth  in  the  power  and  imder  the  thumb-screw  of  die 
government  Flattered  by  military  decorations  and  orders,  some 
among  the  leaders  surrendered  the  last  remnant  of  their  inde- 
pendence; and  at  the  death  of  Platow  yielded  to  the  crown  the 
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appointment  of  attamen  or  Hetman.  This  title  is  now  confeized 
on  the  heir  apparent.  It  noaj  be  answered  that  in  the  time  of 
Cathezine,  Potemkin  liad  held  the  office  of  hetman  of  the  Cos* 
sacks.  But  Potemkin  had  shared  their  perils  and  fatiffues,  had 
zaised  the  character  of  the  Russian  army,  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  and  secured  the  lasdbog  affections  of  the  Co0« 
sacks  by  allowing  them  to  fight  with  their  own  weapons  in  their 
own  fashion.  Tae  greatest  proportion  of  the  aborimial  Cossack 
tribes  now  occupy  themselves  in  fishing,  in  tending  catUe,  and  breed- 
ing horses.  They  have  entirely  lost  their  military  character.  They 
aie  looked  on  by  the  best  Russian  officers  as  an  inefficient  and 
coifardly  body,  and  are  said  to  retain  nothii^  of  their  formes 
character  but  a  love  of  plunder.  They  are  principaUy  employed 
at  j>re8ent  in  ^forming  the  duties  of  police  and  genimimes. 
Their  uniform  is  light,  easy,  and  soldier-like,  and  is  sought  to  be 
ffeneially  introduced  throughout  the  cavalry  by  Field  Marshal 
Sacken,  who  is  desirous  of  transforming  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice into  a  body  of  light  horse.  The  remaining  tribes  of  the 
Cossacks,  indu^g  those  of  the  Don,  who  were  a  distinct  race 
have  now  spread  to  the  Ukraine.  The  Bog  and  the  Black  Sea 
or  Tchemomorskoi  Cossacks  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  wars 
against  Turkey,  and  more  recently  have  done  good  service 
against  the  Circassians,  whom  they  are  said  to  resemble  im  stra- 
tagem and  address.- 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  have  mostlv  transformed  themselves 
into jpeaoeable  burghers,  but  the  tribes  of  Grubenskoi,  Orenburg, 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  of  Siberia,  retain  all  their  wild  and  savage 
propensities.  They  are  now  so  numerous  and  extended  that  they 
are  looked  upon  by  Russia  as  a  great  engine,  to  be  worked  in  case 
of  any  attempt  on  India.  They  dwell,  or  are  rather  encamped,  on 
the  furthest  and  south-west  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  have, 
also,  been  of  great  service  against  the  Circassians,  as  well  as  against 
the  roving  tnoes  around  and  in  the  deserts.  They  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish Sieir  own  men  at  a  great  distance  by  certain  signs,  such 
as  wheeling  their  horses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that,  at  any 
visible  distance,  they  know  whether  the  party  approaching  are 
friends  or  foes.  They  have  all  the  acuteness  of  their  race.  This 
is  exemplified  bv  an  anecdote  often  related  in  Moscow  by  General 
Prince  Troubetzkoi,  who  held  a  command  before  Schumla  in  1811. 
On  visiting  the  outposts,  he  was  told  by  a  cossack  sentry  that  the 
Turkish  force  had  been  augmented.  The  general,  however,  was 
incredulous,  for  he  could  see  no  indication  of  such  an  event,  but 
the  Cossack  insisted  that  there  had  been  a  reinforcement  during 
the  night,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  had  marked  a  spot  of 
ground  before  him,  with  a  tree  between  him  and  the  enemy,  and 
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ihat  one  branch,  the  day  befoze,  just  reached  to  the  ^id  of  ihe 
camp,  but  that  it  was  now  a  little  wa]^  beyond  it  Hie  sequd 
prov^  that  he  was  correct,  for  the  Rasmans  found  an  oTerwhelm- 
]ng  force  oppoaei  to  them,  and  were  oU^ed  to  tetire  in  diagraoe. 
The  greatest  management  is  leqmied  to-leep  these  different  Cos- 
sack tribes  in  order.  The  future  peace,  safety,  and  proiperity  of 
Busda  depend  in  a  great  iftegree  on  iheir  dviuzation.  Uf  unsel* 
tied  character,  loven  of  change,  and  of  the  manrellous,  they  haTe, 
hitherto,  given  an  eager  support  to  ever^  impostor  who  nas  ap- 
peared among  them.  They  afforded  a  r^y  aid  to  the  Stzelitz, 
supported  the  cause  of  the  false  Demetrius,  and  of  the  IWatschef, 
as  well  as  the  bolder  design  of  the  rebd  Shenko  Roeon,  woose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  establish  an  independent  soverei^ty  at  Astracan. 

The  Calmoucks,  another  of  the  principal  tnbe9,  have  now  be- 
come civilized,  education  being  now  general  among  them.  They 
can  read  and  write,  and  are  said  to  be  acate-and  even  eloquent 
They  have  still  retained  some  of  their  warlike  propen&ties  and 
their  personal  courage;  qualities  which  ought  almost  to  be  here- 
ditary to  them,  as  they  are  descended  of  the  Huns  of  old^  and  of 
tilie  Mongols  of  Ginghis  Khan.  They  are,  luckily,  restrained 
within  the  salt  deserts  and  the  tract  of  country  about  the  CSaspian 
Sea. 

The  Bashkirs  are  a  wandering  and  warlike  tribe,  Mussufanans 
by  religion,  and  plunderers  by  profession.  They  lead  a  pastoral 
life,  and  are  rich  m  flocks.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows, 
and  many  of  them  wear  armour.  The  Ehirgizes,  from  tlie  bor* 
ders  of  China,  are  dmilarly  armed,  and  have  die  same  pursuits. 
They  are  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  dwell  in  their  deserts,  280 
leases  £rom  the  Attock. 

Among  the  foreign  auxiliaries  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
army  are  a  few  regiments  raised  py  Paskevitch  in  Persia. 
These,  though  Mussulmans  in  religion,  did  good  service  against 
the  Turks.  Two  of  these  regiments  were  quartered  at  Warsaw 
a  few  years  ago.  They  still  retained  their  native  dress  and  seat 
on  horseback.  There  is  also  abody  of  CSircasaans  incor]^rated in 
the  Rusdan  service.  As  an  irregular  force  they  have  distmguished 
themselves  by  their  courage,  address,  and  ferocity,  both  against 
the  Poles  and  the  Turks.  While  serving  with  the  Rusaan  army 
they  have  various  privileges,  and  are,  a&r  a  certain  service,  sent 
back  to  their  own  tribes,  now  in  subjection  to  Russia,  and  are  re- 
placed by  others  of  their  cotmtrymen,  to  whom  they  can  enkr^ 
upon  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  power  of  the  Imperial  Court.  This 
corps,  which  is  of  the  tribe  of  Tcherkasses,  is  under  the  command 
of  Its  own  sultaun,  or  chief.  Some  idea  of  the  lives  and  habitudes 
of  these  men  before  dieir  subjection  to  Russia  may  be  formed  &om 
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ihe  c(xnfe8Bioii  of  the  old  soltatin  or  chief,  who  dgdaurf  that  he 
had  not  taken  off  his  aimour  for  twenty-fire  yeais,  having  been 
all  that  time  in  a  state  of  perpetual  wai&re,  not  only  with  his 
immediate  neighbours,  bat  with  Rossis,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
Ferocity  and  minegard  of  life  are  prominent  traits  m  the  character 
of  these  GircasBians.  During  the  Polish  insurrection  a  viUage  had 
been  roused  to  revolt  b^  its  pastor,  and  had  in  a  skiimish  killed  one 
of  the  principal  Gircaesian  khans.  The  body  was  borne  off  with 
some  difiBcolty  and  risk,  but  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  as  the  Cir« 
cassians  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  leave  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their 
triibe  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  On  the  following  night  a  siCTal 
was  sent  round  the  Russian  camp,  and  a  body  o£  five  hundred 
Tcherkaases  was  soon  collected.  They  proceeaed  to  the  village, 
and  after  cutting  to  pieces  a  battalion  oi  one  thousand  Polish  in- 
&nt3y,  not  only  burnt  the  village  to  the  ground,  but  put  all  its  in- 
habitants, men,  women,  and  ^Udren  to  tlie  sword.^  For  some 
time  after  they  were  occupied  in  selling  for  amere  trifle  the  sijoil 
of  ear-rings,  trinkets,  &c.,  which  they  had  collected,  and  to  which 
were  appended  the  ears  and  .fingers  of  their  fanner  possessors. 
Some  of  th^e  khans  speak  very  tolerable  French,  enter  into  so- 
ciety and  adopt  European  manners. 

iUaving  given  the  best  account  we  could  procure  of  the  different 
regiments  and  supernumerary  troops,  we  will  now  enter  on  the 

Jiuestion  of  the  numerical  strength  whicli  Russia  is  able  to  bring 
orward.  One  of  the  reasons  wh^  Russda  is  generally  but  er- 
roneously coUffldered  as  the  most  gigantic  power  in  Europe,  arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  maintAiniTig  the  greatest  portion  of 
her  force,  and  the  most  complete  in  discipline  and  materiel  on  her 
frcmtiers;  a  policy  that  took  its  rise  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whoee  minister,  Bestuchef  impoverished  the  kingdom,  and 
weakened  its  centre  bv  the  large  force  he  kept  upon  the  borders. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  imkt  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  and 
indeed  the  habit  has  prevailed  till  within  the  hst  thirty  years,  to 
indade  under  the  head  of  military,  all  who  drew  pay  under  a 
military  title.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  titles 
conferred  by  the  emperor  are  of  a  military  nature,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  divine  by  what  means  the  amount  of  the  Russian  armies  is 
swelled  out.  The  official  returns  raise  the  numerical  force  of 
Kuasia  to  the  astonishing  amount  of  1,020,000  men,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  reserves,  to  989,000,  though  there  is  another  state- 
ment which  reduces  it  to  862,000.  Some  military  writers  there 
are  indeed,  who  would  reduce  the  army  of  Russia  to  400,000 
men,  but  this  is  an  obvious  error;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
with  her  population  and  extent  of  territory,  Russia  is  inferior  in 
numerical  strength  to  either  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia^  whose 
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forces,  with  their  national  guard  orlandwher,  i^proach  to,  if  they 
do  not  amount  to  that  compliment.  When  moreover  it  is  re- 
membered that  Russia  has  been  acquiring  not  only  an  immense 
increase  of  territory,  but  also  of  poptdation, — that  her  finances 
have  increased — as  well  as  her  mineral  and  mateiial  wealth — ^we 
may  well  accord  to  her  a  number  of  efficient  troops  amoimting  to 
from  600,000  or  to  640,000  men  at  the  very  utmost. 

The  official  accounts  from  1818  to  the  present  time  would  al« 
most  double  that  number. 

To  begin  with  that  of  the  year  1818,  we  find  no  less  than  102 
regiments  of  infantry,  not  including  58  battalions  in  garrison,  and 
the  army  in  Poland,  and  which  are  thus  summed  up. 

11  Regiments  of  grenadiers,  4075  each        •        .        •lei  (uii 
3       „  „  from  1000  to  3000  each     ./    ^^'^^ 

69       „         of  musketeers 139,592 

15  „         of  ditto 16,653 

2  „         of  arqaebooers 5,879 

9  Corjps  of  chasseurs 35,928 

3  Battalions  of  ditto 2,994 

Of  cavalry  there  are  48  re^ments,  and  22  of  disciplined 
Cossacks,  with  19  of  artillery,  xhe  irregular  force  is  not  here 
brought  in. 

5  Regiments  cuirassiers 5,490 

12  Dragoon  squadrons 23,573 

16  Carabineers 16,352 

6  Hussar  squadrons 2,722 

4  Chasseurs  il  cheval 7,852 

5  Light  horse 6,282 

6  Ukraine  regiments 6,282 

16  Cossack        „ 30,888 

Let  us  now  compare  this  statement  with  that  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  Duke  of  Ragusa;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  recapitulation 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  up  a  table  wherein  the  several  amounts  of 
forces  may  be  summed  up  togetlier.  We  must  first  bear  in  mind 
that  the  full  complement  ought  to  be  4000  men  in  four  battalions, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  reserve;  and  of  cavalry  1000,  and 
in  ten  squadrons,  of  which  two  form  a  reserve;  that  four  regiments 
of  infantry  of  sixteen  battalions  make  one  division  (16,000  men), 
and  the  same  number  of  regiments  make  one  division  of  cavalry  of 
4000  men,  which  gives  to  the  corps  (made  up  of  three  divisions) 
48,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavaliy.  Of  these  corps  there  ought 
to  be  twelve  of  infantry  (two  of  which,  however,  have  each 
but  three  battalions,  and  make  up  only  3600).  To  this  may  be 
added  of  extra  troops,  such  as  militia  and  sappers,  24,000  of  the 
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one  and  10,000  of  the  other;  but  neither  the  army  in  Poland  nor 
the  guard  is  included.  There  are  also  thirteen  divisions  of  cavalry, 
not  including  the  for^-sbc  regiments  of  Cossacks,  each  of  800  men^ 
Of  the  artillery,  engineers,  &c.,  there  are  twenty-nine  regiments, 
which  make  up  150  batteries  of  foot  and  forty-one  of  horse,  in- 
cluding twelve  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  whole  may  be  thus  summed  up: 


1818. 

Stateaent  oT 

the  Dnke  da 

RagoM. 

Oflkia]. 

Offlckl. 

ProlMiliIe 

AOMMlBt. 

252,094 
82,393 
46,000 

5*S,724 

37,170 
22,216 
249,76 

121,625 

38,110 

552,000 

5*0,000 
60,00(^ 
10,000 
40,000 

86,800 
40,000 

641,354 
77,000 
50,000 
50,000 

118,141 

105,584 
47,088 

520,000 

300,000 

50,000 

50,000 

240,000 
10,000 
60,000 

330,000 

50,000 
50,000 

Ditto  in  garrison 

Army  in  Poland 

The  guard.. 

CftTuTV... 

Caralxj 

170,000 
40,000 

Ditto,  Co8«ack  regu- 
lars of  the  Don,  and 

the  Ukraine 

Cosaack  Gendarmes.. 
Cossacks  of  the  Don.. 
Bashkirs,  CaUnncks, 

and  Cossacks  

Artillery 

Totals 

683,308 

838,800 

1,089,117 

1,230,000 

640,000 

This  force  is  recruited  by  a  conscription,  or  rather  an  ukase, 
an  order  emanating  j&om  the  emneror  himself,  stating  the  number 
of  serfs  re<^uired  m>m  each  nobie  proprietor*  The  number  used 
to  be  two  m  five  hundred  everjr  third  year,  but  the  amount  of 
course  depends  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  Should  there 
not  be  men  enough  in  one  estate  for  furnishing  its  share  of  the 
quota,  t^e  representative  of  the  nobles  causes  the  proprietors  to 
draw  lots,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  proprietor  on 
whom  the  lot  falls  receives  a  compensation  (in  monev)  from  the 
rest  of  the  nobles.  Neither  does  he  lose  any  thing  by  his  serfs 
being  selected,  for  the  remaining  serfs  are  obliged  to  make  up  the 
annual  sum  that  they  have  agreed  to  pay  him,  and  every  village 
has  a  common  chest  for  furmshing  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  recruits. 
Every  serf  on  entering  the  army  is  nominally  free,  that  is,  he  be- 
longs only  to  the  emperor.  His  beard  is  cut  off,  and  he  is  looked 
upom  by  nis  friends  as  lost  to  them.  The  very  worst  set  are  picked 
out  by  their  masters.  The  soundness  of  their  teeth  as  well  as  of 
their  limbs  is  essential  to  their  being  accepted,  but  the  pay  of  the 
Rusraan  soldier  is  so  small — ^he  is  treated  so  badlv — ^the  commis- 
sariat and  die  medical  staff  are  so  neglected — the  difference  of 
climate  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  is  so  great— (for 
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it  is  the  custom  here  (as  elsewheie,  in  Austria,  &c.)  to  send  the 
recruits  of  one  country  to  another  veij  distant  one)  that  many 
are  not  fit  for  re^mental  duty  after  the  fifth  year,  and  the  service 
is  naturally  so  disliked  on  tfaiat  account  that  the  serfs  often  maim 
themselves  to  avoid  it.  When  this  is  discovered  the  offending 
party  incurs  the  penalty  of  exile  and  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  The 
period  of  service  m  the  guards  is  twenty  years  (lately  twentT*two^ 
but  after  eighteen  years,  if  the  soldier  has  behaved  well,  he  is 
allowed  to  return  on  an  extended  furloiigh.  The  service  in  the 
line  is  twenty-five  years,  but  they  also  may  be  en  retraite  after 
twenty.  In  the  guards  the  last  ten  years  arejpassed  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  sergeant  or  non-commissioned  oflocer,  which  after- 
wards gives  to  the  guardsman  the  rank  of  an  officer.  Twen^ 
years  service  was  formerly  required  in  the  Une  to  attain  to  that 
rank,  but  now  if  a  peasant  has  served  twelve  years,  and  can  read 
and  write,  he  gets  promotion:  but  this  very  rarely  happens.  There 
are  places  in  military  hospitals  and  government  offices  for  the  re* 
tired  veterans  with  small  pensions.  The  officers  however,  are  not 
thus  provided  for.  On  attaining  the  rank  of  general  officer  they 
become  superannuated,  and  are  put  aside  so  many  every  year.  The 
army  list  would,  imder  any  other  circumstances,  be  swelled  to  an 
immense  extent  with  generals.  These  officers  are  sometimes  al- 
lowed certain  privileges,  have  the  right  of  wearing  the  uniform, 
and  if  they  have  interest  are  placed  in  the  various  boards,  military, 
naval,  and  civil.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  the  official 
should  have  the  least  aptitude  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
Sometimes  a  major-general  who  had  never  seen  a  ship  in  his  life 
is  placed  in  a  naval  office,  while  occasionally  an  admiral  is  trans* 
formed  into  a  general  officer.  Prince  Menzikof,  governor  of 
Finland,  and  Prince  Tchitchagof,  the  blundering  opponent  of 
Napoleon,  are  instances  of  these  ma^^cal  transformations  not 
brought  about  by  the  wand  of  harleqmn,  but  the  right  divine 
operation  of  an  imperial  ukase.  The  retired  soldiers  are  also 
placed  in  the  military  colonies.  Their  children  as  well  as  those 
of  the  sailors  are  educated  in  the  regimental  schools  by  govern- 
ment. They  are  bom  free,  an  illusory  privilege  which  they  de- 
rive fix)m  their  parents. 

The  miUtary  colonies  owe  their  origin  to  G^eral  Arachief ,  who 
was  originally  a  drill  sergeant  in  the  reign  of  Catharine,  and, was 
made  adjutant  of  the  Crrand  Duke  Paul's  artillery,  when  it 
amounted  to  two  pieces.  On  the  accession  of  the  imperial  mad- 
man, he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  general  Afbr  the  murder 
of  the  czar,  Arachief  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ale2cander,  who  admired  his  fideuQr,  and 
employed  him  in  consequence  during    the   French  invasian. 
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in  wluoh  he  is  said  to  have  distingnished  liimself.  He  then  got  a 
contzact  for  making  a  portion  of  the  Moscow  road,  whereon  he 
ohUged  his  serfs  to  work  on  a  military  ^stem.  Alexander  went 
to  inspect  his  groimds,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  he  8aW| 
that  he  gave  orders  for  adopting  the  same  plan  on  the  crown 
lands.  Aiachief  soon  became  his  greatest  fiivouiite.  He  waa 
the  only  person  in  Russia  who  wore  the  emperor's  portrait,  which 
takes  preoedenoe  of  all  orders,  and  became  ultimately  the  most 
powerful  person  in  the  empire  next  to  the  emperor  hmiself.  In 
the  present  reign,  he  fell  mto  disgrace,  and  is  now  liying  in  re- 
tirement in  some  part  of  the  continent — ^fumishin^  not  an  uncom- 
mon example  of  the  rise  and  down&l  of  favouritism,  whether  in 
the  East  or  in  Russia.  The  object  (^the  military  colonies  was  to 
form  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  recruiting  by  a  kind  of  militia. 
This  militia  were  dispersed  in  villages  on  the  crown  lands,  200 
men  forming  a  village  Four  villages  made  up  a  battalion.  Eaoh 
soldier  had  a  cottage  and  piece  of  ground,  with  a  wife  provided 
for  him;  the  boys  were  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  army,  and  the  girls 
were  to  be  mamed  to  the  new  colonists.  These  were,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  agriculturalists,  so  as  to  be  enabled  by  their  husbandry 
to  maintain  their  famihes,  and  to  cost  the  government  nothing. 
Two  days  were  given  up^  by  them  to  working  on  the  public  roa£i 
or  building  bvery  thing  was  conducted  by  military  rule  and 
method,  it  was  calculated  that  if  100,000  men  were  so  colonised, 
the  government  could  have,  in  forty  years,  an  immense  number  of 
soldiers  ready  trained.  But  the  ooionists  were  not  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  own  plans  in  husbandry,  and  were  subjected  to  such 
severe  discipline,  that  finding  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  roee  in  a  body  in  two  or  three  instances,  once,  for  example, 
in  1831,  after  the  Polish  war,  when  they  had  been  much  op- 
pressed by  the  regulations  taken  to  avoid  tne  cholera.  The  colo- 
nies in  Europe  were  those  at  Novgorod,  where  there  were  40^000 
foot,  and  at  Cherson  and  Poltawa,  which  had  each  1500  horse. 
These  establishments,  as  may  be  imagined,  have  proved  failures. 
Nothing  is  now  heard  on  the  subject  of  colonies,  and  every  thing 
connected  with  the  scheme  is  hushed  up  by  government.  Ano- 
ther plan  adopted  by  the  government  was  that  of  having  males  of 
fifty  years  of  age  as  master  colonists,  to  each  of  whom  were  allotted 
forty  acres  of  ground,  to  support  a  soldier  and  his  fiunily  who 
assisted  him.  This  soldier  had  three  days'  duty  for  a  period  of 
tw^ity-five  years ;  and,  moreover,  had  to  support  another  soldier 
to  supply  his  place,  witii  a  view  to  form  an  army  of  reserve. 

£very  offic^  in  the  Russian  army  has  to  serve  a  certain  time  as 
a  private,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  son  of  Prince  Paske- 
witz,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his  &ther,  leceiTed 
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his  breeet  (Pefficier  "when  at  school.  Each  officer  has  also  to  go 
through  the  daties  of  a  bos  ojfficier,  or  porte  ensigne,  for  two  years 
before  he  can  become  an  officer,  but  if  he  has  a  degree  from  an 
university,  which  is  gained  by  a  year's  residence,  the  probationary 
period  is  shortened  to  six  months.  A  merchant's  son  is  obliged 
to  wait  four  years,  and  twelve  are  requisite  before  he  can  rank  as 
a  sous  qfficier,  or  subaltern.  These  changes  have  been  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  present  emperor.  Before  his 
time  the  rank  of  the  father  was  a  claim  for  the  son  on  entering 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  a  general  had  a  son  when  he  was 
corporal,  the  latter  could  only  enter  as  a  corporal,  but  his  younger 
brother,  bom  after  his  father  was  a  lieutenant,  entered  as  a  noble, 
and  the  son  of  a  staff  officer  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  superior 
officer. 

The  army  is  paid  in  silver  roubles  whenever  they  pass  the  firon- 
tiei*s  of  Russia;  and  as  the  value  of  the  silver  rouble  is  four  times 
that  of  the  paper  rouble,  which  is  only  worth  a  franc,  every  war 
is  more  or  less  j^opular,  as  well  as  more  expensive  to  government. 
By  this  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  the  desire  for  active  service  are 
kept  up.  The  ordinary  rate  of  pay  for  the  privates  of  the  guards 
is  thirty-ei^ht  roubles,  thirty-seven  shillings  and  seven  pence  per 
year,  of  which  a  third  is  received  every  four  months.  The  guaitls- 
man  has  a  grade  and  allowance  above  those  of  the  line,  liie  pay 
of  the  line  is  according  to  their  standing  and  character,  the  besrt 
receiving  twenty-seven  roubles,  and  the  inferior  getting  only 
twenty-one.  This  is,  however,  an  increased  rate  of  pay,  for  it  was 
originally  as  low  as  six,  and  was  then  augmented  to  ten  roubles 
twelve  kopecks,  making  about  eight  shillings  and  six  pence ! !  I 

The  ensign's  {Praporshik)  paj^  amounts  to  450,  or  18/.,  with 
300  for  quarters,  out  of  which  his  uniform  costs  him  150.  The 
comet  receives  500  and  the  same  allowance  for  quarters,  which  is 
the  usual  sum  given  to  the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  the  second 
and  first  captains,  and  the  second  majors.  The  former  receives 
also  500,  the  first  lieutenant  600,  and  the  other  three  each  lOO 
more  than  the  other,  which  raises  the  second  major's  pay  to  900» 
A  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  if  clief  d'bataillony  is  allowed  90O 
with  500  for  quarters  and  forage.  A  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant has  1000,  with  2000  for  his  table,  for  he  is  expected  to 
entertain  his  officers,  and  600 for  quarters;  while  the  colonel  (/W- 
hovnik)  receives  1200,  with  3000  for  his  table,  as  there  is  no 
mess,  and  his  aides-de-camp  generally  live  with  him.  He  has, 
moreover,  600  for  quarters,  a  sum  but  little  exceeding  that  re* 
ceived  by  a  captain  m  the  guards,  who  is  allowed,  as  oolond,  40OO 
roubles  per  annum.  The  major-generals  receive  2000  as  pay^ 
4000  for  their  tables,  and  1500  for  quarters,  amounting  in  all  to 
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about  300/.  a  year.  No  officer  is  admitted  into  the  guards  unless 
he  can  prove  that  he  has  enough  to  maintain  himself  independentiv 
of  his  pay.  Many  officers  ot  the  guards  hardly  ever  touch  their 
miserable  stipend,  as  it  is  mostly  expended  in  treating  their  men 
whenever  they  are  on  duty,  and  what  remains  is  swaUowed  up  in 
regimental  expenses,  including  the  doctor  I !  chaplain!  band,  and 
the  better  equipment  of  the  soldiers,  especially  those  promoted  to 
be  officers. 

In  the  cavalry  ihey  send  their  richest  subs  for  remounts.  They 
are  allowed  360  roubles  for  each  animal,  but  they  seldom  get  any 
horses  at  a  cost  below  1500  to  1000.  This  charge  they  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  an  appoint- 
ment eagerly  sought  for  by  the  subs.  Promotions  are  made  by  seni- 
ority and  service,  and  the  rank  of  two  of  the  same  class  depends,  as 
with  us,  on  the  date  of  their  commission.  Most  of  these  officers 
are  in  debt,  but  they  have  every  facility  for  raising  money  from 
there  bein^  no  majorats^  or  entails,  in  the  country,  aU  the  children 
fiharing  alike. 

The  privates  of  the  guard  are  all  picked  men,  selected  from  all 
the  regiments,  and  if  not  approved  tney  are  exchanged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  colonel  who  sent  them,  for  formerly,  indeed,  not 
twenty  years  ago,  the  colonels  were,  naturally,  anxious  to  keep 
their  best  men,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  made  liiem  personal  ser- 
vants, or  sent  them  for  a  pretence  into  hospitals,  "or  made  them 
affect  lameness,  &c. 

Each  recruit  is  obliged  to  learn  some  trade.  By  this  means 
he  earns  sufficient  for  his  private  comforts;  but,  though  an  arti- 
san, he  must  always  be  in  uniform.  The  same  strict  rule  applies 
to  his  officer.  If  the  latter  were  ever  seen  by  his  colonel  or  by 
any  of  superior  rank  in  the  army,  out  of  uniform,  he  would  be 
degraded  by  a  court-martial  to  the  rank  of  a  private.  If  the  recruits 
are  quartered  in  the  provinces  living  is  cheap  to  them,  especially 
at  Tobolsk  in  Sibena,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 
mild  and  equal.  They  receive  rations  of  black  bread,  of  rye,  bar- 
ley, lard,  pork,  rice,  and  salt,  much  of  which  is  withheld  from 
them  by  their  officers,  who  billet  them  in  towns,  and  force  the 
landlords  to  feed  them.  Once  a  year  each  man  ^ets  cloth  for  two 
shirts  and  white  trousers,  with  leather  for  their  boots  ;  but  so 
great  is  their  management,  that  by  dint  of  patching,  they  con* 
trive  to  make  the  old  boots  last  a  long  time,  and  dispose  of  most 
of  their  leather.  If  a  button,  or  any  part  of  his  metal  appoint- 
ments is  lost,  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  replace  it.  He  has  also  to 
fumi^  himself  with  pipe-day,  blacking,  and  pumice-stone.  They 
are  allowed  two  suits  a  year  in  the  guards,  while  one  in  the  line 
is  made  to  last  two  years ;  and  the  colonel  receives  a  sum  of 
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money  instead  from  the  contractor,  as  well  as  for  the  hay  and 
com  provided  for  his  men.  Each  regiment  has  what  is  called  an 
eoonomy-chesty  made  up  of  the  savings  of  rations,  forage,  appcunt- 
ments,  and  plunder  in  the  field  of  battle^  and  this  also  is  robbed 
by  their  colonels,  who,  with  firaudulent  contracts,  fiJse  mustei^ 
rolls,  &c.y  make  up  for  the  original  scantiness  of  their  pay,  and 
ore  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  men  of  fortune 
This  is  no  exaggeration,  but  is  proved  daily.  It  were  needless  to 
dilate  upon  the  well-known  case  of  General  Grendre  in  1821,  who 
kept  back  the  money  given  him  to  furnish  horses  for  the  light 
cavalry;  but  it  may  he  allowed  to  us  to  bring  forward  two  cases 
that  occurred,  the  one  during  the  grand  review  at  Kaliscz,  inl835» 
the  other  at  the  cavalry  review  at  Vosnosensk,  two  years  later. 
In  the  former,  the  emperor  happened  to  be  passing  down  the 
encampment,  when  two  soldiers  presented  themselves  before  him, 
and  in  the  name  of  their  re^ment  complained  that  they  got 
only  bread  for  their  rations,  and  that  of  an  mferior  quality.  Tbey 
were  ordered  to  prove  the  charge  the  next  day  on  parade.  When 
the  time  came  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  could  not  be 
found.  The  emperor  was  furious,  ordered  any  one  in  the  ranks 
who  could  give  evidence  to  come  forward,  and  declared  that  he 
would  protect  him.  Two  soldiers  at  once  stepped  out,  and  re- 
peated the  charge.  They  were  given  over  to  the  especial  charge 
of  one  of  the  czar's  own  aides-de-camp,  who  was  to  answer  with 
his  person  for  their  safety.  On  exammation  their  statement  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  colonels  of  that  and  of  some 
other  regiments  were  degraded  and  sent  off  to  Siberia.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  three  general  officers  at  Vosnosensk,  who 
underwent  the  same  punishment.  It  is,  however,  it  anpears,  a 
dangerous  game  to  play,  for  the  weaker  is  sure  to  suror,  while 
the  more  powerful  have  sufficient  interest  to  prevent  any  charge 
being  brought  before  the  emperor  against  themselves. 

The  leadmg  principle  of  Russian  military  justice  is,  as  we  leam 
ttom  the  *  Revelations  of  Russia,'  that  the  superior  officer  can 
never  be  in  the  wrong.  An  instance  of  this  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  Major-Qeneral  Timofieff,  who  was  notorious  not  only  for 
his  cruelties,  but  for  his  eambiing  propensities.  Timofieff  used 
to  compel  the  officers  of  his  brigacfe  to  pay  him  for  his  losses. 
Colonel  Descours,  and  some  others,  remonstrated.  An  inquiry 
was  ordered,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  Timofieff  clearly  provea. 
But  the  minister  of  war  decided,  that  military  discipline  did  not 
allow  of  a  superior  officer's  being  punished  for  his  ccmduct  to  those 
under  him.  Descours  and  his  party  were,  therefore,  all  eashknd^ 
and  some  of  them  degraded,  while  Timofieff  was  made  a  lieute- 
nant-generaL    The  respect  and  adulation  paid  by  sciona  of  the 
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lushest  families  to  their  saperior  officers,  even  in  the  salona  and 
baU-rooms,  would  ecaxcely  be  credited.  SnbaltemB  assume  the 
parade  attitude  on  being  addressed  by  a  superior  officer.  Indeed, 
80  much  are  the  minutiae  of  the  service  looked  to,  even  in  society, 
that  between  the  quadrilles  the  offioers  are  frequently  seen  to 
buckle  on  their  swords  again,  and  hold  their  hats  by  their  sides  in 
militaiy  predion.  This  respect  or  fear  towards  superiors  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole  service.  The  life  of  a  military  man  is  one 
long  perpetual  drilL  No  private  dares  to  be  covered  within  the 
nght  of  an  officer,  though  the  street  may  be  a  mile  long.  Af)ec 
the  bell  hung  in  front  of  every  corps  de  garde  has  rung,  the 
guard  on  duty  is  obliged  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  salute  his  superior.  The  common  military  punishment  in^ 
flicted  on  the  soldier,  independent  of  the  blows  or  kicks  he 
may  get  from  his  officers,  is  by  blows  of  the  sabre,  by  the 
'verges,'  or  switches,  or  by  the  baton,  stripped  to  his  shirt 
The  rewards  are  distributed  in  the  shape  of  medals,  orders,  and 
ribbons,  which  though  common  to  a  proverb,  are  yet  eagerly 
sought  for  by  all.  The  miniature  of  the  emperor,  set  in  diamonds, 
takes  precedence  over  all  orders.  It  is  only  worn  by  Marshal 
Paskewitz,  Prince  of  Erivan  and  Warsaw,  and  Prince  Pierre 
Yolkonski,  chamberlain  of  the  imperial  household.  Volkonski 
commands  a  company  of  grenadiers  who  have  served  without 
&ult  for  twenty-five  years;  and  none  of  whom  have  less  than  six 
medals,  commemorating  iheir  camp^ns  in  France,  Paris,  Fin- 
land, Poland,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  l^ey  are  a  remarkably  fine 
tody  of  veterans. 

The  great  cross  of  St.  Andrew  gives  you  a  right  to  wear  all 
the  orders,  except  the  first  dass  of  St.  George,  which  is  only 
given  to  a  commander-in-chief  who  has  won  a  Kittle  over  another 
of  the  same  rank.  These  honours  ascend  in  this  succession,  the 
first  and  lowest  being  tiie  ribbon,  the  nert  above  the  star,  the 
third,  the  cross  around  the  neck,  and  the  fourth,  the  highest^ 
being  the  star  on  the  lefl  breast  The  nationality  of  the  Polish 
Older  has  been  done  away  ^th  since  the  last  struggle.  It  is  now 
conferred  on  all  Russians  who  have  served  in  the  campaign  o£ 
1831  against  the  Poles,  and  consists  of  a  medal  with  a  blue  and 
black  nbbon  and  a  cross.  There  is,  also,  a  separate  medal  for 
those  who  were  present  at  the  surrender  of  Warsaw. 

The  privates  wear  '  gallons,'  or  stripes  on  their  arms,  denotinjg 
liie  penod  of  their  service  afler  five  years,  and,  as  well  as  their 
officers,  have  medab  with  their  number  marked  on  it.  So  ff^^^ 
18  the  value  of  mihtery  rank,  and  so  niunerous  are  those  who  near 
It,  that  the  wives  dfnone  baieath  the  rank  of  general  officers  can 
be  presented  at  court,  though  thejr  may  have  been  there  before 
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marriage  from  the  heieditaiy  rank  of  thear  fionily.    There  is  an 
instance  of  this  mentioned  in  the  *  Revelatiims  of  Russia,*  in  the 

r9on  of  Mademoiselle  Kildne,  at  Moscow,  a  daughter  of  Sir  B. 
Porter,  who  as  Princess  Scherbatof,  had  always  oeen  received, 
but  could  not  be  so  any  longer  after  her  marriage  with  a  captain 
of  the  guard.  A  straw  flung  up(to  use  the  wor£  of  Lord  Bacon] 
will  serve  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  so  ^bis  anec- 
dote, trifling  in  itself,  may  serve  to  indicate  how  the  institution  and 
usages  of  private  society  are  formed  in  Russia  to  react  on  the  army. 
It  is  military  rank  which  obtains  for  the  officer  or  wife  the  entrie 
at  court — ^it  is  military  rank  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling  eeriis — ^it  is  military  rank  which  allows  you  to 
transfer  or  dispose  of  property — it  is  mihtwy  rank  which  gives 
you  even  civil  station — ^for  the  civil  service  itself  is  distinguished 
by,  and  has  a  hierarchy,  of  military  titles.  Without  military 
rank  you  are  below  zero — a  cypher— a  nonentity.  The  Rus- 
sians themselves  consider  you  as  regards  every  social  advantage, 
in  a  helpless  state  of  in&ncy ,  a  nedarostok^  or  one  who  has  not  done 
growing. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  Russian  soldier  of  the 
present  day  as  an  aggressive  enmne  beyond  his  own  frontier,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  steadmess,  patriotism,  and  devotion,  as 
portion  of  a  defensive  force  within  the  limits  of  his  fatherland. 
Though  his  country,  considering  its  eactent,  is  comparatively  bare 
of  fortresses,  yet  perhaps  its  very  extension  is  its  security  acainafc 
an  invading  enemy.  The  Russians  can  always  lay  waste  all  the 
approaches  to  their  own  territory,  and  then  fall  back  on  their  own 
resources.  The  courage  of  llie  Russian  soldier  was  heretofore  at 
least  stem  and  steady.  They  distinguished  themselves  under 
Suwarof  against  the  Poles  and  Turks,  and  also  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  Friedland,  Eylau,  and  Borodino  are  almost  within 
our  own  memory.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  on  these 
occasions  requires  no  eulogium,  though  it  certainly  does  not  justi^ 
the  character  of  them  given  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  used  to 
say  that  to  conquer  a  Russian  you  rtust  first  kill  him.  We  aie, 
however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  character  of  the  Russian  as  a 
eoldier  has  greatly  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Frederick,  axid 
the  author  of  the  '  Revelations  in  Russia'  maintains  with  great 
Aow  of  reason  that  it  has  woefully  deteriorated  vrithin  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
the  value  and  valour  of  the  Russian  soloi^  abroad^  all  a^ree  in 
thinking  that  he  would  bravety  and  successfully  defend  ms  Hy- 
perborean frontier  against  any  invader.  There  is  a  great  hatred  of 
foreigners  in  Russia,  and  should  a  foreign  army  ever  march  over 
its  frontiers  the  ^  whole  of  Ruaeia  Proper  would  rise  as  a  man  to 
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lepel  the  invaderB.'  But,  notwithfitanding  tbis  preral^t  national 
TOirit,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Russians  have  been  mainly  in- 
debt^  for  their  military  successes  to  the  talent  and  energy  of 
strainers.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Ghn^t  to  the  present  day 
Russia  can  only  count  seven  natives  who  rank  even  ien)ectablv 
as  generals,  namely,  GaHtzin,  Dolgorocki,  Romanzof,  Suwarof, 
Kutusof,  Yermolon^  and  Paskewitz.  Of  the  Russian  marshals 
now  living,  the  names  of  Wittgenstein,  Sacken,  Paskewitz,  stand 

?rominent,  the  two  former  for  their  services  against  Napoleon, 
ermoloff  and  Schakowski  are,  however,  the  favourite  generals  of 
the  Russian  army.  Yermoloff  is  thoroughly  national.  He  go- 
verned Georgia  with  absolute  power,  and  was  the  most  successful 
general  against  the  Georgians  and  Circassians. 

But  he  was  considered  too  formidable  to  be  left  there  by  the 
present  emperor,  and  was  renlaoed  by  Paskewitz.  His  disgrace 
WBS  nominally  owing  to  his  allowing  his  soldiers  to  wear,  because 
of  the  heat,  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  country,  with  sheepskins 
to  protect  them  uom  the  thick  nightly  dews,  instead  of  the  stiff 
buckled-up  uniform.  Paskewitz  was  sent  to  bringback  things  to 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  at  St.  I^etersburg.  A 
great  mortality,  ensued  which  obliged  him  to  try  the  efiect  of  the 
two  plans;  when  it  was  foimd  that  those  who  were  clothed  after 
Yermoloff's  system  stood  the  climate,  while  the  others  died  off. 
Three  years  mer  Yermoloff  had  been  recalled,  his  costume  was  re- 
adopted.  His  character  stands  high  as  a  soldier,  though  his  fame 
is  tarnished  by  many  cruel  and  oppressive  acts.  Like  all  the 
Russians,  when  in  military  possession  of  a  country,  he  was  not 
orer  particular  about  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers.  The  women  of 
Georgia  and  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  were  insulted 
and  set  at  nought.  On  one  or  two  occasions  a  Kusdan  battalion 
was  fired  at  on  their  march.  In  the  first  instance  he  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  the  males  in  a  whole  village;  in  another  he  put 
them  to  the  sword.  Some  idea  of  his  power  may  be  formed  when 
it  id  stated  that  orders  were  sent  to  him  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  raise  the  price  of  posting,  which  he  refused  to  execute, 
considering  the  measure  to  be  impolitic.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  refusal  in  a  country  where  the  orders  of  the  emperor  must  be 
obeyed  like  those  of  Giod.  In  another  instance,  according  to  the 
iiuthor  of  the  *  Revelations,'  after  he  had  won  an  engagement,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  demanding  certain  orders  and  rewarda/or 
his  men,  and  one  of  the  first  dass  for  his  own  aide-de-camp,  xiiey 
were  sent  in  due  course  of  time,  but  an  inferior  order  to  the  one 
nsked  for  was  forwarded  instead  for  the  aide-de-camp,  the  em- 
peror's order  being  destined  for  another,  who  happened  to  be  of 
ngk  fiunily.  Yermoloff,  however,  disposed  of  the  order  according 
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to  his  own  will  and  {deamie,  and  wrote  to  the  empeior  infommig 
him  ofhisnurtake!  Norwasanjnotaoe  taken  of  this  second  daa- 
geioua  intederenoe  with  the  despot's  authority.  Termoloff  was 
supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  oonspimcy  of  Pestel,  was  placed 
under  surveillanoe,  and  retired  from  the  service.  But  when  the 
emperor  visited  Moscow  he  was  deared  by  him  to  resume  his  rank 
ana  unifonn.  While  he  was  employed  in  Creorgia  he  sent  one  or 
two  missions  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  among  the  deserts  towards  Bokhara,  and  he 
has  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  India 
through  Greoigia,  by  means  of  the  occupation  of  Constantinople. 
He  is  a  fair^intentioned,  well-infonned,  soldier-like  man« 

His  rival,  Faskewitz,  who  has  been  successively  victor  over  the 
Persians,  Circassians,  Turks,  and  Poles,  is  called  by  the  emperor 
the  father  marshaL  He  is  a  short,  small  man,  nearly  axty-eigfat 
years  of  age,  with  small  features  and  mean  appearance.  J^  is  by 
some  called  a  native  of  Little  Buseia,  whilst  others  affirm  that  he 
is  a  Servian  by  birth.  His  sway  in  Poland  is  fiilly  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  czar  in  Russia.  He  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Arch  ChanoeUorNesselrodercouGernmg  whose  history  the  ^limes' 
fell  into  such  a  seiiesof  blunaers),  corresponds  personallj  with  the 
emperor,  and  merely  sends  the  gross  total  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penses of  his  vice-royalty  without  any  of  the  accounts.  Thoash 
strict  in  his  military  rode  he  is  not  harsh  or  oppressive  over  &e 
people,  but  is  said  to  be  as  £ur  and  iust  as  a  Russian  can  be. 

The  other  Russian  generals  best  Known  to  travellers  are  Gzer^ 
nichefi^  minister  of  war,  the  two  Orloffit,  Dezuzoff  and  Davidofil 
Czemicheff  has  the  reputation  of  being  equally  unprincipled  and 
ambitious.  He  is  reported  to  have  denounced  one  of  his  fiiends 
to  the  emperor  as  havmg  been  acquainted  with  Pestel's  conspiiac^, 
and  then  to  have  asked  for  hisestate.  He  is  a  handsome,  soldiov 
like  xnan.  It  was  ovring  to  these  qualities  that  he  was  so  weU 
received  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  he  contrived  to  worm  oot 
the  secrets  of  the  War  QBEioe.  He  is  even  said  to  have  been  a 
&vourite  of  Josephine  herself  The  Orloffi  are  men  of  no  talerKt, 
civil  or  military. 

The  disiimpiished  officers  of  foreign  origin  or  birth  amomit  to 
more  than  £>uble  the  number  of  native  Russian&  Sudi  mme 
Wittgenstein,  Sacken  Benkendorf  (an  honest  but  not  over  Aewet 
man).  Roth,  RudigerToll(anexoellentengineerX  Geismar,  De  Witt, 
Gerstenzwdi?,  Berg,  Jcmiini,  and  Rautenstrauch,  commandant  of 
Warsaw.  'Hiese,  with  the  exception  of  one  (Jomini)  are  ali 
Giermans,  and  the  introduction  of^so  many  officers  of  that  nation 
deeply  womids  the  old  Muscovite  spirit.  When  Alexander  asked 
Yermolo£f  how  he  could  reward  him  after  one  of  his  sucoeases,  tbe 
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bitter  old  Mnfloovite  spirit  broke  out  in  the  curt  and  contumelions 
lephr  of:  *'  Make  me  a  German.' 

The  bastj  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  organisation 
and  perwKMl  of  the  Russian  army,  does  not  profess  to  be  full  or 
comi^etef  (for  we  have  extracted  it  hastily  from  a  mass  of  dis- 
jointed matter,)  but  it  will  afford  to  the  reader  a  bird's^ye  view  of 
a  power  with  whom  the  complications  of  events  may  perhaps  sooner 
or  later  bring  us  in  contact,  whether  as  friends  or  foes.  The 
national  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  Russian  soldier  are  now 
in  no  degree  less  inveterate  than  thej  were  half  a  century  ago.  He 
exhibits  now  as  then  the  same  bhnd,  passive,  unreasoning  obe- 
dience, and  looks  on  his  czar  as  little  tess  than  his  God,  and  on 
his  general  as  the  vicegerent  of  his  czar.  Believing  that  if  he  dies 
in  battle  fighting  against  his  enemy  he  will  be  eternally  rewarded 
in  the  world  to  come,  he  exhibits,  when  seconded  by  nis  officers, 
steadiness  and  resolution;  but  if  his  immediate  superior  fidter  or 
play  the  coward,  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  own 
steadiness  or  valour.  The  Russian  generals— -even  the  best  of 
them — ^have  committed  innumerable  faults  in  the  most  warlike 
periods  of  their  history,  and  less  dependence  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  placed  at  the  present  moment  on  the  science  and  skill  and 
valour  of  the  officers  of  the  Rusdan  army,  sensual  and  corrupt  as 
they  in  the  most  part  are,  than  at  a  juncture  when  they  were  bar- 
barous and  superstitious,  without  the  disadvantages  of  being  ener^ 
vated,  luxurious,  and  corrupt. 

Durinff  the  last  hundred  years  the  successes  of  Russia  have 
been  iul^  as  much  owing  to  the  purse  as  to  the  sword,  and  to 
the  knowledge  that  these  generals  were  always  supported,  to  use 
Ae  words  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  '  Morning  Cim)nioley'  well- 
informed  on  the  subject  of  Russia,  *  by  a  command  of  money,  by 
the  most  unprincipled  means,  and  by  imbluahing  perfidy.' 

Such  is  the  account  which  we  have  received  fiom  the  journal 
of  a  friend  of  the  Russian  army  and  military  system^  and  thou^ 
not  a  very  &vouraUe  one,  still  it  is  far  more  &vourable,  and  in 
some  respects  more  minute  and  detailed  in  its  sfeatonents,  than  the 
three  chapters  dedicated  to  the  subject  in  the  ^Revektions  of 
Rnasia^'  The  author  of  tliis  latter  work,  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  that  ever  has  been  published  on  Russia,  fidrly  admits  that 
the  Russian  infimtry  had  attained  ^reat  steadiness  under  Su« 
warof,  but  he  denies  that  they  echibit  this  steadiness  now,  and 
maintains  that,  timid  in  their  mq>08itiony  and  feeble  in  their  con* 
stitntion,  they  can  neither  endure  long  marches  nor  renst  the 
hardship  of  a  campaign.  Accustomed  to  a  watery  food,  of  which 
they  require  great  quantities,  they  soon  fall  victims  to  famine, 
and[  dis^ues  and  epidemics   rapidly  thin  their   nnmbers  when 
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esroosed  to  scarcity  or  fatigue.  The  officers  are,  he  maintains' 
deficient  in  personal  gallantry  and  intelligence  (vol.  ii.  p.  42),  insen- 
sible to  honour,  shamefully  hiding  themselves  &om  fire  (p.  45). 
Nor  is  it  the  higher  officers  only  who  exhibit  these  baser  qua- 
lities; for  neither  do  the  Russian  subalterns  do  their  duty  (p.  54). 
According  to  this  author,  indifferent  as  is  the  infimtiy,  the 
cavalry  is  still  more  inferior  (p.  60),  nay  even  the  vaunted  guards- 
man is  a  miserable  creature  when  not  made  up  into  shape  and 
substance  by  the  tailor's  art  (p.  63).  The  spirit  of  the  army  is,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  oAy^'^^.  Generally  no  Russian  will  accept 
a  challenge,  and  men,  therefore,  find  themselves  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  grossest  insults  without  any  means  of  redress  (p,  80)» 
And  since  they  do  not  lose  caste  by  this  unmerited  dislionoiury  that 
which  they  may  have  merited,  does  not  exclude  them  from  the 
very  circle  which  has  witnessed  it.  Generally  all  ranks  in  the  araay 
are  ignorant  of  their  profession  (p.  86),  but  the  gaudy  gilt  ginger- 
bread guardsmen  are  thorough  feather-bed  soldiers,  laugn  at  preten- 
^ons  to  hardihood,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  men  exposing  them- 
selves to  more  personal  danger  than  can  possibly  be  avoided  in  ac* 
tual  warfare; — a  sentiment  supplying  the  hidden  thought  to  which 
no  one  dares  give  utterance,  *  Tliat  it  is  folly  to  expose  oneself  for 
the  advantage  of  one's  worst  enemy*  (^p.  86).  Few  volunteer  for  a 
distant  dangerous  service.  The  ^uahty  wnich  is  most  esteemed, 
and  insures  promotion,  is  the  martmet  spirit  and  buckram  stifi&iess; 
— but  the  Russian  troops  are,  notwitnstanding,  far  from  going 
through  the  great  manoeuvres  with  precision  (p.  96).  In  all  their 
formations  they  are  slower  and  looser  than  the  British  (p.  96).  Men 
pointed  out  as  clever  men  in  the  artillery  and  engineer  corps  are 
often  incredibly  ignorant  and  imintelligent,  thougn  they  can  talk 
with  fluency  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  profession 
without  compromising  themselves  (p.  9  7).  That  the  Russian  soldiers 
are  even  wretched  manoeuverers  at  a  review,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  more  men  were  accidentally  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
sham  battle  at  the  camp  of  Ealisch,  than  in  all  the  British  ope- 
rations on  the  coast  of  Syria,  inclusive  of  the  storming  of  Acre 
(p.  96).  It  is  true  the  Russian  soldier  is  cheap,  and  costs  but  5/.  a 
year,  but,  as  the  author  of  the  '  Revelations'  judiciously  remarks, 
*  in  the  estimation  taken  of  European  soldiers  we  are  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  labour,  and  not  the  rate  of  wages;  more  work  is  done 
for  a  given  price  by  the  English  soldier  than  by  any  in  the  world- 
Russia  most  strongly  exemplifies  the  paradoxical  truth  which  so 
many  continental  states  more  or  less  demonstrate,  namely,  how 
dear  the  low  prriced  soldiers  may  be.* 

It  is  the  oninion  of  this  autnor,  too,  that  the  actual  military 
strength  of  Russia  has  diminished.    It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
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could  now  send  forth  an  army  as  powerful  as  that  which  overran 
the  north  of  Italy  half  a  century  ajgo.  This  is  certainly  no  very 
flattering  picture,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  the  complications  of  war, 
we  may  peradventure  find  the  Russian  soldier  by  our  side,  but 
though  we  may  battle  in  the  same  cause,  this  circumstance  cannot 
induce  us  to  extend  our  approval  to  his  military  system  or  organi- 
sation, still  less  to  the  spirit  which  actuates  his  army.  Nor  can 
the  domestic  constitution  of  Russia  ever  enlist  the  sym{>athy  of 
Great  Britain.  The  blood  runs  cold  in  reading  the  horrible  de> 
tails  in  these  volumes — details  almost  incredible,  had  they  not 
been  given,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  with  all '  convenient  certainty  of 
time  and  place.'  The  subject  is  of  too  important  and  engrossing  a 
character  to  touch  on  now,  but  we  shall,  in  a  future  number,  treat 
of  the  internal  administration  of  Russia,  and  disabuse  the  public 
as  to  the  gross  errors  set  afloat  by  the  *  Times,'  concerning  the 
Russian  navy — errors  disgraceful  to  any  journalist,  provincial  or 
metropolitan,  but  criminal  in  a  paper  professing — ^whether  for 
good  or  ill — to  guide  and  govern  public  opinion. 


Art.  X. — 1.  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation  in  behalf  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  now  in  Captivity  in 
Bokhara.  By  Captain  Geover,  Unattached.  London: 
Hatchard.     1843. 

2.  Letters  of  Dr.  Wolff,  written  in  the  course  of  his  Mission  to 
Bokhara.     MS. 

3.  Nachrichten  uber  Chiwa,  Buchara^  Chokand  und  den  nord- 
westUchen  Theil  des  ckinesischen  Staates,  gesammelt  von  dem 
JPrasidenten  des  Asiatischen  Grenz- Commission  in  Orenburff,  Ge- 
neral Major  Gens,  bearbeitet  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen 
von  Gr.  T.  Helmersen.  (Information  respecting  Khiva,  Bok- 
hara, and  the  North-western  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Col- 
lected by  Major  General  Gens,  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Frontier  Commission  in  Orenburg,  and  edited  and  annotated 
by  Gr.  v.  Helmersen.  St.  Petersburg.  1839.  From  the 
Press  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Sciences.) 

When  an  act  of  weakness  or  wickedness  has  been  perpetrated, 
the  consequences  do  not  exhibit  themselves  all  at  once.  The  cul- 
prit, perhaps,  for  some  time  congratulates  himself  on  his  achieve^ 
ment,  imagines  he  has  performed  something  extraordinary,  and, 
lesbding  hia  own  partialities  and  predilections  to  mankind,  antici« 
pates  a  golden  harvest  of  fame.    This  appears  to  have  been  the 
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ease  with  our  Tory  cabinet,  when  thejr  relinquished  the  vantage 

Sound  wUch  haa  been  gained  in  Afghanistan.    They  r^axded 
e  matter  in  one  light  only,  namely  as  a  rerersal  of  the  p(£cy  of 
Lord  Palmerston.    To  take  views  different  from  his  was,  uey 
thought,  to  triumph  over  him,  to  prove  him  wrong,  to  undermine 
his  reputation  for  statesmanship,  and  ultimately  to  ^ve  '  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discoura^ment'  to  the  party  of  which  he  is  one  of 
&e  most  distinguished  leaders.    But,  to  borrow  a  phrase  fiom 
Lord  Castlereagh,  they  halloo'd  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood. 
Of  all  the  great  politicians  throughout  Europe,  not  one  was  fi>and 
to  coincide  in  opinion  with  them.    Conmion  sense  forbade  it. 
The  Affghan  expedition,  one  of  the  boldest  political  schemes  that 
ever  was  planned,  had  rendered  us  masters  of  the  great  central 
citadel  of  Aeda  from  which  we  might  have  dictated  the  tenns  of 
peace  or  war  to  all  surrounding  states.    Russia  beheld  her  grand 
projects  arrested  in  mid  career  ;  France  stood  literally  paralyzed 
with  envy;  Persia,  Beloochistan,  and  all  the  petty  governments  of 
independent  Tartary,  lay  absolutely  prostrate  at  our  feet.     Even 
the  Chinese  empire  already  felt  the  shadow  of  our  colossal  power 
flung  across  its  frontier,  and  trembled  at  the  aspect  of  the  neigh- 
bour it  had   thus  unexpectedly  gained.    Every  man  in   Grreat 
Britain  capable  of  reading  accurately  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
of  looking  ever  so  little  forward  into  futurity  was  haunted  by  the 
most  painful  solicitude  lest  some  event  might  happen  to  remove 
from  tne  helm  of  government  before  the  great  ana  glorious  work 
should  be  completed,  the  man  who  had  laid  its  foundations  and 
who  alone  apparently  possessed  the  wisdom  and  eneigv  neces* 
sary  to  put  the  finishmg  hand  to  it.     Unhappily  for  our  mme  and 
fortunes  as  a  people,  the  machinations  of  faction,  when  events  had 
arrived  at  this  stage,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  when  a  few  months  longer  of  power  would  have  elevated 
us  to  apitch  of  grandeur  unexampled  in  tne  history  of  mankind.  Our 
authority  was  rapidlv  consolidatmg  itself  in  Af^hanist&n.     Even 
the  disasters  at  Kabul,  supposing  them  still  to  have  occurred,  would 
not  have  shaken  us  in  the  least.    We  should  have  put  down  in- 
surrection; we  should  have  extirpated  utterly  the  nopes  of  the 
disaffected ;  we  should  have  planted  ourselves  firmly  in  eveiy  strong 
place  in  the  country;  we  should  have  commandea  the  passes,  con- 
ciliated the  towns  and  plains,  and  transformed  the  ignorant  and 
savage  inhabitants  into  civilised,  peaceful,  and  industrious  men. 

The  accession  of  the  Tories  at  this  juncture  to  ofSce  blasted  all 
these  fair  prospects.  The  governor-general  whom  they  sent  out  to 
India,  a  vain,  rash,  tmreflectan^  novice,  intent  on  imitating  K^a* 
poleon  in  his  biilletins  and  in  his  retreats,  was  precisely  the  best 
mstmmesit  that  could  have  been  selected  to  undo  in  a  few  short 
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months  what  Lord  Pahnerston,  by  aa  extraordinary  display  ot 
judgment  and  firmness  had  in  the  course  of  many  years  ao- 
complished.  Nor  was  Lord  Ellenborough  a  cool  perpetrator 
of  mischief.  He  executed  his  task  with  enthusiasm,  insomuch 
that  he  had  scarcely  knded  on  the  shores  of  India  before  he 
concocted  and  issued  a  prochtmation,  ostentatiously  insulting 
his  predecessor,  characterising  his  measures  as  unjust  and  im^ 
politic,  and  professing  his  resolution  to  relinc^uish,  as  speedily 
as  pofldble,  all  the  great  advantages,  all  the  mflnence,  all  the 
temtory,  all  the  commercial  outlets  and  fiunlities,  all  the  mili« 
tary  renown  which  had,  within  the  few  preceding  years,  been 
acquired.  With  the  ignominious  and  humiliating  scenes  which 
followed  the  public  are  already  but  too  well  acquamted.  Under 
the  Liberals  we  had  won  empires,  under  the  Tories  we  haye  lost 
them.  Under  the  Liberals  good  fortune  accompanied  us  every* 
where,  crowning  our  designs,  political  and  military,  with  success; 
under  the  Tories  all  we  haye  acquired  beyond  the  Loidus  is  infamy, 
since  all  we  haye  achieyed  has  be^a  to  run  away.  Many  of  tne 
results  of  this  new  policy  are  already  apparent,  but  let  no  man 
persuade  himself  that  he  beholds  them  all.  They  lie  thick,  layer 
below  layer,  throughout  the  political  depths  of  Central  Asia,  and 
will  only  become  visible  one  by  one  as  misfortune  succeeds  mis- 
fortune, anddi^race,  disgrace. 

One  strildm^  illustration  of  this  truth  has  recently  occurred  at  Bok<> 
hara.  It  will  oe  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1838,  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  was  despatched,  by  our  minister  at  Teheran,  to  the  petty  state 
above  named  on  special  service.  He  did  not,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
believed,  receivehisappointment  immediately  firom  LordPaLnerston. 
His  lordship  directed  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Persia  to  select 
fromamongthe  officers  under  his  control  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Bok« 
haxa  to  perform  a  particular  duty,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
explain.  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  been  carrying  on  a 
vast  and  intricate  system  of  intrigue  in  that  part  of  the  wond  for 
tlie  purpose  of  approximating  giadually  its  nontier  to  India,  the 
conquest  of  whicn  it  has  always  looked  forward  to  as  the  keystone 
ofits  political  grandeur.  The  fact,  we  say,  that  such  is  the  case  must 
be  obvious  to  everybody.  Few,  however,  are  acquainted  with  the 
intericH:  working  of  that  extraordinary  system,  x  ew  are  familiar 
with  the  strange  host  of  emissaries,  Afghans,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
French,  Germans,  Poles,  ay,  and  even  Mohammedans  from  India, 
which  the  gold  of  the  czar  disperses  through  Turkestfin  to  collect 
infi)nnatum  and  pave  the  way  tor  conquest.  About  the  b^inning 
of  the  year  mentioned  above,  a  rich  and  numerous  kafila,  having 
traversed  the  province  of  Mazanderfin  and  the  desert  steppes  west 
of  tlie  Qms,  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  the  Bokhara  territory. 
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In  this  kafik  there  were  three  hundred  Russians^  the  masters  of 
much  goods,  desired,  it  was  said,  for  the  markets  of  Khokan, 
Kundooz,  and  Yarkand.  It  somehow  or  another  ttanspired  that 
these  worthy  traders,  who  exhibited,  extemaUy,  few  signs  of 
wealth,  were  possessed,  in  reality,  of  immense  treasures  in  gold. 
The  news  travelled  like  lightning  through  Turkest&n.  AUthe 
hordes  of  the  desert  were  mstanSy  in  commotion,  feeding  thdjr 
horses,  furbishing  their  arms,  and  making  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  a  dangerous  chupao.  Uzbeks,  Kirghiz,  IChivans,  Toorks, 
even  the  mild  and  industrious  Tajiks  were,  on  this  occasion,  in* 
spired  by  the  lust  of  plunder.  The  very  women  and  maidens  of 
tne  tribes  craved  permission  to  accompany  their  lords.  When  this 
host  of  marauders  had  made  themselves  ready,  they  took  post  on 
either  side  of  a  defile  through  which  the  kafila  had  to  pass,  and, 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  at  night,  when  defence  was 
difficult  or  impossible,  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting  way&rers  and 
made  them  prisoners  to  a  man.  No  blood,  on  this  occasion,  we 
believe,  was  shed.  The  riches  of  the  kafila,  gold  and  all,  were 
equally  divided  among  the  captors,  and  the  merchants — all,  by 
some  extraordinary  chance,  in  the  flower  of  their  age — supplied 
for  some  time  with  slaves  the  principal  markets  of  Central  Asia. 

A  very  extraordinary  fact  was  now  accidentally  discovered.  Ihe 
supposed  merchants,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  merchants,  but 
Russian  officers,  who  simultaneously  conceived  the  idea  of  tra- 
velling through  those  parts  of  the  world  in  disguise,  and  simidta- 
neou^  obtained  his  imperial  majesty's  permission  so  to  do.  To 
speak  plainly,  they  were  commissionea  by  the  czar  with  the  aid  of 
gold  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  various  Ehans  and  Amirs 
of  Turkestan,  whose  forces  they  were,  if  possible,  to  drill  and 
exercise,  vdth  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  render  them  more  peaceable 
neighbours  of  the  British  in  India.  When  these  circumstances 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government,  the  statesman 
best  able  to  turn  them  to  account  was  fortunately  in  the  foreign 
office.  With  his  accustomed  sagacity  he  quickly  comprehended 
the  s&iT  in  all  its  bearings.  Russia,  he  could  not  doubt,  had 
foreseen  the  possibiUty  of  what  had  actually  liappened,  and  if  suf- 
ficient time  were  permitted,  would  not  fail  to  profit  by  it  Her 
honour,  she  would  say,  was  at  stake.  She  would  maintain  the 
inexpediency  of  any  great  state's  deserting  its  citizens ;  nor,  at 
that  time,  luid  it  been  for  her  interest  to  act  otherwise,  could  she 
have  pleaded  the  example  of  England*  for  Lord  Ellenboiough  had 
not  yet  expounded  his  new  theory  of  abandonii^  prisoners  of  war 
to  their  fate,  nor  had  Lord  Aberdeen  pushed  the  principle  to  its 
utmost  consequences  by  abstaining  from  demanding  satisfactioa 
for  the  murder  of  ambassadors.    Lord  Palmerston,  m  short,  per* 


ceived  ^t  Russia  grievously  wanted  a  pretext  for  moving  a  strong 
force  upon  the  Oxus.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  out-manoeuvre 
the  czar,  and  Colonel  Stoddart  was  commissioned  to  ransom  the 
Russian  officers,  or  to  prevail  on  the  Amfr  to  liberate  them  with- 
out ransom,  llie  complete  success  of  this  undertaking  deprived 
his  imperial  majesty,  for  the  time,  of  all  pretext  for  advancing  upon 
Bokhi^  This  done,  Cobnel  Stoddart  had  other  duties  to  fulfil^ 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  ex« 
plain.  Very  different,  and  in  some  cases  conflicting,  accounts  have 
been  given  of  his  proceedings  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence 
at  Bc^hara.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  was  alternately  in  the 
highest  &vour  and  in  the  utmost  disgrace  with  the  Amir ;  now 
his  principal  adviser,  almost  his  oracle,  and  now  thrust  into  a 
damp  dungeon,  supplied  scantilv  with  food,  exposed  to  insult, 
and  threatened  perpetually  with  loss  of  life.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  occasioned  these  extraordinaiy  vicissitudes?  Was  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara  a  lunatic?  Or  did  Colonel  Stoddart's  character 
and  behaviour  vary  so  wonderfully  as  to  justify  the  striking 
changes  in  the  prince's  conduct  towards  him.  The  causes  of  these 
seenungly  unintellimble  fluctuations  lay  far  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Bokhara.  When  the  army  of  the  Indus,  fordnff  its  way 
through  those  difficult  passes  in  which  it  was  predicted  it  would 
be  cut  off,  established  British  supremacy  in  Aflghanist^,  the 
politic  Amir  Nasr-Ullah  turned  a  mendly  eye  upon  his  prisoner, 
discovered  his  complete  innocence,  and  sought  by  rewards  and 
honours  not  only  to  efface  the  memory  of  past  harshness,  but  if 
possible  to  attach  him  firmly  to  his  interests.  Affidrs  wore  this 
aspect  so  long  as  our  arms  continued  triumphant  in  Affghanistan. 
The  Amir  was  a  shrewd  man.  He  felt  mat  the  torrent  of  war 
which  had  already  swept  over  the  Durani  empire  might  next 

S^urdown  the  Hindu  Eoosh  and  devastate  the  plains  of  Turkest&n. 
e  was  therefore  a  zealous  English  partisan,  deaf  as  an  adder  to 
tbe  charming  of  Russia  and  Persia  and  the  Barukzai  chiefs.  His 
utmost  ambition  was  to  be  the  ally  of  England,  and  perhaps,  like 
the  actual  minister  of  the  Punj&b,  he  would  have  applied  nimself 
to  the  study  of  our  language,  had  suitable  teachers  been  found  at 
Bokhara. 

These  things  we  mention  not  by  way  of  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Nasr-UUah,  nor  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
ligrbt  on  the  position  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  had  by  this 
time  been  joined  by  his  fiiend,  ConoUy.  Our  intention  is  to 
point  out  to  the  public  the  powerful  influence  which  we 
exercised  throughout  Central  A^ia  while  we  remained  mas- 
ters of  Kabul;  and  that  influence,  far  from  decreasing,  would 
liave   been  greatly  augmented  by  every  year's  occupation  of 
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that  oommanding  poet    Nor  diooldve  inmst  at  all  upon  this 
were  it  eimplj  an  nonoor  barren  of  results.    It  vrsa  the  vetj  re- 
verse.   By  modifying  the  opinions,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  tastes 
of  those  vast  hordes  and  nations  who  have  in  eveij  age  been  the 
&biicators  of  empre  in  Asia,  we  sbould  in  all  human  probability 
have  suirounded  ouraeives  with  finends  and  aUies  ready  to  cany 
out  our  political  designs,  to  be  soj^ed  with  innumerable  neces- 
saries by  our   commeroe,  and  to  consdtate  die   impregnable 
outposts  of  our  Asiatic  dominions.    It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  mingled  pride  and  shame  the  revolutioii  we  might  Lave 
brought  about  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  revcdution  peao^bk 
and  progressive,  effected  rather  by  the  force  of  our  example  than 
by  the  terror  of  ourarms.    It  b^an  to  be  felt  that  to  be  die  enemy 
of  England  was  synonymous  with  obscurity,  poverty,  exile.    Dost 
Mohanmied  and  his  sons,  driven  from  the  tmrmes  they  had  nsurj^ 
first  wanderers  in  Turkest^,  then  prisoners,  then  captives  in  India, 
subsisting  on  our  bounty,  afforded  living  examples  of  this  truth. 
Our  fiiendship  on  the  other  hand  carried  every  earthly  blesang 
alon^  with  it.    As  we  pulled  down  so  we  could  build  np  thrones 
and  kingdoms.    The  belief  of  invincibility  attached  to  us.     Up  to 
that  moment  nothing  in  the  East  had  ever  been  able  to  withstand 
our  power.    Then  came  the  disasters  of  KabuL    All  Aaa  seemed 
darkened  by  the  news.     The  greatest  state  known  to  living  men, 
or  recorded  in  the  annals  of  authentic  history,  was  smitten  and 
appeared  to  stagger  under  the  blow.    But  even  in  the  acmeof  the 
calamity,  even  when  to  ignorant  observers  we  might  have  ap- 
peared prostrate,  did  the  hordes  of  Central  Asia  accept  the  inter- 
pretation which  many  sought  to  give  to  the  events  mat  had  oo- 
curred?    Far  from  it.    The  Amir  of  Bokhara  may  be  r^arded 
as  their  representative.    The  Barukiai  chie&,  in  the  intoxicadcm 
of  unlooked-for  success,  despatched  couriers  to  Nasr^Ullah,  an» 
nouncing  the  massacre  which  they  denominated  a  victory,  and 
conjuring  him  to  join  with  themin  utterly  exlaipating  the^iglish 
from  Central  Asia.    They  had  many  prisoners,  tliey  said,  iraom 
they  designed  immediately  to  put  to  death,  and  &ey  ezborted 
him  to  follow  the  same  policy  and  saoifice  the  English  officers 
then  in  his  service.    Nasr-Ullah  followed  their  exaniple  and  not 
their  advice.    Instead  of  killing  he  imprisoned  the  English  offi- 
cers, thinking  it  more  than  probable  uiat  other  BritLm  armies 
vrould  traverse  the  Indus,  before  which  the  Afghans  would  again 
be  compelled  to  bend,  and  a  detachment  of  which  mi^ht  perad^ 
venture  call  him  to  account  for  his  proceedings,  and  rrauce  Bok- 
hara and  its  dependent  towns  to  ashes.    What  language  he  held 
on  these  occasions  to  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  we  do  not  exactly 
know;  probably  he  represented  to  them  that  it  would  be  im« 
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prudent  in  &  prinoe  dtuated  as  be  wu  to  incur  the  lesentxnent 
of  the  Barukzaisy  who,  sanguinary  and  revengeful  as  they 
were,  might  resolve,  even  at  me  hazard  of  ruin  to  themselves, 
to  punish  what  they  would  regard  as  a  lack  on  his  part  of  leli- 
gions  2seaL  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Amir. 
Then  succeeded  the  operations  in  the  Khyber  pass,  the  recapture 
of  Kabul  and  Ghumi,  and  all  that  brilliant  succession  of  victories 
which  have  imparted  an  historical  character  to  the  names  of  Nott 
and  Pollock  and  Sale.  Our  star  it  seemed  plain  was  once 
more  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Tartars,  sullen,  rapacious,  and 
cakulating,  were  ready  once  more  to  crouch  at  our  feet,  and  to 
become,  lor  good  or  for  evil,  the  instruments  of  our  power. 
The  emissaries  of  Bussia,  who,  during  the  temporary  doud 
under  which  we  moved,  had  come  forth  from  their  hiding 
places  and  resumed  their  habitual  occupations  of  traducing  our 
national  character,  misrepresenting  our  motives,  depreciating  our 
power,  and  infinitely  exaggerating  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
us,  now  <moe  more  shruiLC  back  into  obscurity.  No  comparison, 
it  was  dear,  could  justly  be  instituted  between  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  comnosed  partly  of  Englishmen,  pardy  of 
the  gallant  natives  of  Hinaustan,  had  made  good  their  entrance 
into  the  most  difficult  country  in  die  world,  and  the  forces  of  the 
Muscovite  czar,  which  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  their  own  frontier,  supported  by  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war,  supplied  with  an  abundant  commissariat,  and  led  on  by 
one  of  the  most  experienced  generals  in  the  empire,  had  failed, 
and  fallen  miserably  before  a  handful  of  the  irregular  cavalry  of 
Khiva.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Asiatics  our  name  was  once  more  in- 
vested with  all  its  original  glory.  There  was  nothing  which  they 
would  thenceforward  think  impossible  to  an  Englisnman.  The 
days  of  Jenghis  and  Timour  seemed  to  be  come  again;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  new  conquerors  8ou£;ht  not  to  destroy  but  to 
build  m)  and  beautify,  not  to  desolate  but  to  people,  not  to  bar- 
baiise  but  to  refine,  not  to  scatter  around  them  distress  and 
frunine  and  appalling  and  infinite  misery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
secure  to  the  subji^ted  people  the  possession  of  thdr  property, 
and  cahn  and  quiet  days  m  whicm  to  enjoy  and  be  happy. 
Thiott^hoot  Afghanistan  the  peasant  cultivated  his  fidd,  and 
Ueased  the  Englishman  who  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
it.  There  in  £o6e  rude  mountains,  as  here  at  home,  every  man's 
bouse  under  the  English  flag  was  his  castle,  so  that  in  a  short 
time,  had  the  wisdom  of  the  British  cabinet  equalled  the  valour 
of  the  British  armies  and  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  British 
officers,  Afighanistan  and  the  surrounding  countries  would  have 
been  covexed  with  a  loyal  and  attached  population. 

Q2 
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Among  otlier  effects  produced  by  this  change  was  the  restor- 
ation of  our  envoys  at  Bokhara  to  liberty.  Colonel  Stoddart 
and  his  friend  sat  once  more  at  the  Amir's  right  hand,  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  most  friendly  professions  and  the  most 
flattering  promises.  The  hoUowness  and  worthlessness  of  these 
they  may  have  possibly  seen,  and  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  sur- 
prising that  they  did  not  seize  upon  this  fortunate  moment  to 
effect  iheir  escape.  But  they  were  not  at  Bokhara  as  mere  tra- 
vellers. Their  country  had  sent  them  thither,  and  it  was  for 
their  country  to  recall  them  if  it  considered  their  lives  in  danger. 
No  step,  however,  was  taken  towards  withdrawing  them  from  their 
perilous  post.  By  Lord  EUenborouffh  they  were  probably  for- 
gotten altogether  as  well  as  by  Lord  -Aberdeen.  It  is  well  known 
Siat  these  magnanimous  statesmen  for  many  months  contem- 
plated the  desertion  of  the  chivakous  and  patriotic  Eyre,  Lady 
Salcy  and  all  those  other  ladies  and  officers  who  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Affghans.  We  need  not,  therefore,  greatly 
wonder  if  the  envoys  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  removed  to  a  far 
greater  distance,  and  kept  in  no  prominent  poation  by  the  press, 
were  wholly  overlooked.  Overlooked,  at  all  events,  they  were. 
Not  an  effort  was  made,  not  a  courier  despatched,  not  a  letter 
written,  with  a  view  to  save  them.  The  Tories  were  too  full  of 
joy  and  exultation  at  the  idea  of  escaping  alive  from  Afighan- 
ist&n  to  care  for  any  thing  or  any  person  not  forced  irresistibly 
upon  their  notice.  They  retreated  within  the  Sutledge,  and 
the  guns  fired  in  the  rejoicmgs  for  their  return,  sounded  the  knell 
of  our  unhappy  ambassadors  at  Bokhara.  All  the  fierce  bar- 
barians north  of  the  Hindu  Koosh  now  adopted  per  force  the  belief 
that,  by  some  invisible  agency  which  they  could  neither  perceive  nor 
understand.  Great  Britam  had  indeed  been  vanqui3hed.  How  it 
was  no  one  could  explain;  even  the  Russians,  wno  joyfully  chro- 
nicled our  misfortunes,  felt  wholly  at  a  loss  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  account  for  them.  But  the  &ct,  stubborn  and  unde- 
niable, stared  them  in  the  face.  No  more  was  the  English  caii* 
non  heard  pealing  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains;  the  roll 
of  her  victorious  drum  no  longer  roused  soldier  and  Sipahi  to 
parade  in  the  Durani  capital;  the  glitter  of  her  arms  no  more 
lighted  up  the  gloomv  dells  and  dusky  defiles  of  the  Sulimani 
range;  the  'meteor  flaff  of  England,'  that  a  few  short  months 
before  had  flapped  proudly  in  the  breeze  from  the  summits  of  the 
towers  of  Eanoahar,  and  Ghuzni,  and  Kabul,  had  ceased  to  glad 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  with  assurance  of  protection,  and  diot 
down  the  rueged  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  bury  itself  in  the 
plains  of  Hindust&n.  To  the  bright  gleam  of  civilisation  which 
our  transient  supremacy  had  cast  over  the  Affghan  territory  had 
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succeeded  the  darkness  of  barbarism  rendered  doubly  fearful  by 
the  deeds  of  ruthless  violence  and  revenge  perpetrated  beneata 
the  shelter  of  its  obscurity.  Could  a  people,  hke  that  of  England, 
delight  in  the  relish  of  vengeance,  we  might  look  with  pleasure 
on  the  awful  state  of  demoralisation  into  which  Afghanistan  has 
relapsed  since  our  departure. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  the  Tories,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  forgot,  after  their  flight  from  the  mountains,  the  very  ex- 
istence ofour  envoys  at  Bokhara,  and  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
save  their  lives.  We  crave  pardon  of  the  magnanimous  leaders  of 
that  party.  We  have  done  them  wrong.  Lord  EUenborough, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  did,  on  the  contrary,  remember 
the  existence  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara,  a  copy  of  which,  we  believe,  may  still  be  found 
in  the  foreign  oflSce.  but  what  was  its  purport?  We  blush  for 
Lord  EUenborough:  it  contained  but  one  statement  of  any  mo- 
ment, and  that  one  was  false.  Nay  more,  such  were  the  contents 
of  that  brief  letter  that,  had  it  reached  its  destination  (which  we 
trust  it  did  not),  there  can  scarcely  on  any  man's  mind  remain 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  precipitated,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the 
sanguinary  execution  that,  m  the  month  of  July,  1843,  left  a 
stain  on  the  city  of  Bokhara,  which,  had  her  Majesty's  present 
ministers  been  any  thing  but  what  they  are,  would  have,  ere 
now,  been  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  iNasr  Ullah  Khan.  Lord 
EUenborough,  in  that  most  dastardly  letter,  described  Colonel 
Stoddart  and  Captain  ConoUy  as  ^  innocent  traveUers,'  that  is, 
denounced  them  to  the  Khan  as  Uars  and  impostors,  who,  during 
a  series  of  years,  had  been  palming  themselves  off  upon  him  as 
British  officers  accredited  to  him  by  their  government,  receiving 
the  pay  of  that  government,  holding  commissions  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  ana  enjoying,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  her  utmost 
protection.  The  scene  wnich  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Amir's  palace^  supposing  that  wretched  composition 
to  have  reached  Bokhara,  has  been  so  vividly  imagined  and  so 
admirably  described  by  Captain  Grover,  that  the  public  wiU 
thank  us  for  layiug  the  picture  before  them. 

"  The  reader  wiU  haye  the  goodness  to  imagine  the  hall  of  state  in 
the  palace  ;  near  the  wall  at  the  far  end,  lounging  upon  some  cushions, 
with  his  fifice  turned  towards  Mecca  and  the  door,  as  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  same  direction,  is  seen  the  Amir.  The  room  is  crowded  with  all 
that  is  noble  in  Bokhara  :  at  the  monarch's  left  hand,  half  a  brigade- 
major's  distance  in  the  rear,  stands  an  important  minister  of  state  who, 
in  France,  is  politely  called  le  mattre  des  hauies  ctuvres. 

"  This  eenueman  looks  complacently  at  a  cimetar  which  reposes  quietly 
0n  his  light  arm,  and  ever  and  anon  glances  slUy  at  the  end  of  a  '  bow- 
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BtnDff  vluch  peeps  out  of  bis  left  sleere.    Inuigiiie  two  &tigiied  i 
sengers  croucned  in  one  corner,  with  the  perspiration  in  luge  drops 
naming  down  their  black  beard& 

«  The  Amir  is  yiolently  excited,  but»  being  told  that  Stoddart  Sahib 
approaches,  he  strokes  his  beard  and  endeavours  to  look  perfectly  cod 
and  indifferent* 

"  Stoddart  Sahib  adyances  respectfbdhr  but  gaily,  glancmg  with  a 
little  pride  at  the  '  Cloak  of  Sables^'  and  he  peroeiyes  the  messengers 
croucned  in  a  comer,  and  knows  by  their  dress  that  they  are  from  Hin- 
dustdn.  Thoughts  of  dear  absent  friends  pass  r^idly  across  his  mind  ; 
he  feels  at  onoe  that  he  has  not  been  abandoned  by  his  country;  tfiat 
he  is  not  forgotten ;  scenes  of  liberty,  honour,  recompenses  fiir  hob  past 
sufferings,  become  so  yivid,  appear  so  real,  that  he  can  hardly  master  hk 
emotions.  Now,  indeed,  he  feels  thankful  that  he  had  the  resolution  to 
refrise  the  interference  of  Bussia.  He,  however,  bec(»nes  agitated^ 
flushed,  and  pale  by  tiuns. 

"  The  Amir  pretends  not  to  percdve  Stoddart's  emotions,  casts  a 
glance  at  him  thai  seems  to  pierce  his  innermost  sodi;  he  rec^ves  hiBd, 
however,  with  a  complacent  smile,  and  in  a  Uand  tone,  desires  him  to 
approach. 

*^  The  following  dialogue  then  takes  place : 

^^  Stoddabt  (wkh  profound  reverence)^  *  Salaam  ACkoom  f 

''  The  Amis.  '  Alikoom  Salaam !  The  sight  of  those  strangers  seoms 
to  affect  thee,  Stoddart  Sahib/ 

'^  Stoddabt.  '  It  does,  may  it  please  your  gracious  majesty.  Tbas 
sight  is  more  welcome  to  my  soul  umn  the  cool  spring  to  uie  wanderer 
in  the  desert.  By  their  attu«,  I  see  they  come  from  JmndustAn ;  by  the 
sweat  that  hangs  upon  their  brow,  I  see  they  have  come  in  hasten  like 
messengers  of  joyful  tidings.  Oh  I  Allah  Kerreem !  (God  is  mera^ud  X) 
Have  they  not  come  to  negotiate  my  release  ?  Tour  good  and  sraciaiis 
majesty  has  sent  for  me  to  bless  me  with  that  word,  so  shorty  not  oh  ! 
how  precious — Ebertyl  Bismallah !  (In  the  name  of  God!)  Ientx«it 
your  majesty — say  it!' 

<<  Aim.  <  Compose  thyself  O  Stoddart  Sahib,  and  listen  to  my  voice. 
They  say  ikej  are  thy  friends,  and  come  in  thy  behalf ;  but  I  suspect 
they  are  vile  unpostors — rascally  spies.  I  have  sent  for  thee,  O  Stod- 
dart Sahib,  to  have  thy  opinion  ;  brush  away,  therefore,  the  cobwebs 
frx>m  thine  eyelids,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest'  (The  Ameer  takes 
from  a  splendid  blue  satin  bag  a  large  letter^  gives  the  envelope  to 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  retains  the  inclosed  letter^ 

''  Abob  {mth  a  pause.)  '  Well,  good  Stoddart  Sahib^  thou  hut 
examined  that  seal  and  writing,  now  tell  me  truly,  as  ihou  hopest  tky 
mother's  grave  ma^  never  be  defiled,  the  contents  of  this  despatdi,  ssiasy 
they  be  received  with  confidence  T 

''  Stoddabt.  <  Oh  I  indeed  they  may*  This  letter  cornea  from  the 
good,  the  great,  the  pious,  and  virtuous  Amir,  Lord  £llenboroitt;h,  who 
now  represents  my  most  gradous  sovereign  in  HindnstAn,  May  his 
shadow  never  be  less!'  {Stoddart  hisses  As  envelope  three  tisnss 
respectful  affection.) 
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<* Amis  (m  a  furimM  tome.)  <  lasien,  now^  O  Stoddart  Sahib;  or 
Tadier  O  son  of  Sheifan  I  for  soch  indeed  thou  most  be.  Whose  dog 
art  thou,  son  of  an  unclean  quadruped,  ihat  ihoa  shooldst  come  so  fiu 
to  laugh  at  our  aacred  beard  ? — ^In  thii  letter,  whidi  thou  sayeat  is  aa 
mirdiy  of  behef  as  the  sacred  Tolume  of  our  Holy  Pnmhet^  know  then 
^4m  art  de$umneed  by  tkme  aum  ekirf  as  a  spy  I  Look  and  satiafy 
thyself— I  will  then  hear  patiently  what  thou  hast  to  say  before  I  de- 
termiDe  upon  thy  sentence. 

**  Stoddast  (m  great  agUation).  *  There  is  some  extraordinary  mis- 
take in  tins  despatch.  Tour  majesty  will  peroeiTe  that  Conolly  Sahib 
acnd  myself  are  said  to  be  ^mnoceni  travellers/  and  then  tiie  Aimr  El- 
lenborough  adds,  that  if  your  mijes^  will  order  our  releaae,  he  will 
undertake  that  we  shall  nerer  more  enter  your  majest^s  dominion. 
Now  yoiir  majesty,  who  knows  all  things,  must  be  aware  the  Amir  £1- 
lenboTOugh  can  have  no  power  over  us,  were  we  *  innocent  travellers^ 
It  is  only  aa  servanta  of  ^e  government  that  he  can  exercise  any  con- 
trol whatever  and  prevent  our  re-entering  your  majes^'s  dommion. 
Your  majesty  is,  however,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Irtish  constitu- 
Hoa  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  that  point.' 

**  AMift.  *  One  thing  is  quite  dear,  either  Lord  Ellenboroueh  or  thou 
hast  said  the  thing  which  is  not,  When,  however,  I  think  of  thy  noble 
conduct  in  refusing  to  accept  liberfy  at  the  solidtation  of  the  Kussian 
eelchie,  Petrowski  Sahib,  my  heart  softens  towards  thee,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  think  that  thou  art  base  enough  to  lie.' " 

In  the aboyepaasage  there  are  some  expressions  which  require 
earolanation.  Tney  relate  to  the  interference  of  a  Russian  ambas- 
saaor  at  Bokhara  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Stoddart.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  impute  to  General  Petrowski  any  unworthj  motiyes.  He 
may  haye  been  actuated  by  mere  humanity.  Beiig  a  gentleman 
ho  may  haye  had  none  but  gentlemanly  fedings.  IQds,  we  say,  ia 
yery  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  general  was  not,  as  Lord  EUenborough  phrases  it, '  an  innocent 
trayeller,'  but  an  enyoy  fiom  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  stem  orders  of  the  czar,  wont,  we  belieye,  to 
be  but  little  modified  by  sentiment  or  generosty .  For  this  reason 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the  Bussian  enyoy  deared  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Amir,  not  on  piiyate  but  on  public  ^unds ;  and 
such  beuig  the  case,  it  must  be  obyious  that  to  serve  England  was, 
of  all  thii^,  that  which  lay  &rthe8t  from  his  thoughts.  His  ob- 
ject, if  we  may  yenture  to  interpret  it,  was  to  impress  the  soye- 
leign  of  Central  Asia  with  a  mapuficent  idea  of  Kuasian  power, 
milder  the  shelter  and  shadow  oi  which  the  ambassadors  eyen  of 
England  herself,  notwithstanding  her  soyereignty  over  Hindustan, 
were  compelled  to  take  refuse.  This  Colonel  Stoddart  perfectly 
imderstood.  By  what  principle  he  regulated  his  conduct  will  ap- 
pear from  the  foUoynng  woids  of  Captain  Abbott,  our  enyoy  to 
theruler  of  Khiva. 
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<'  Spealdng  of  Colonel  Stoddart  ihe  Khan  said,  I  hear  that  dw  Rds- 
sian  ambassador  at  Bokhara  applied  to  the  Amir  for  Cokmd  Stoddart  s 
freedom^  and  that  he  should  be  deliyered  for  the  pmpose  to  the  Russiaa 
goTerament.  Upon  this  the  Amir  smmnoned  Coknel  Stoddart,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  Russians  were  likely  to  treat  him  weO,  and  what 
he  thought  of  the  proposaL  Colonel  Stoddart  replied, '  Hie  Russisns 
would,  undoubtedly,  treat  me  wdl,  but,  when  my  own  goTenmient  de- 
mands me,  what  will  your  highness  answer?* 

<<  The  Amir  was  much  stniick  with  the  nobleness  of  such  an  answor 
firom  one  who  was  in  prison,  and  in  hourly  danger  of  death ;  and,  takii^ 
off  his  own  rich  *  cloak  of  sidl>les,*  made  them  clothe  Colonel  Stoddart  in 
It,  and  lead  him  on  horseback  through  Bokhara. 

*^  General  Petrowski  afterwards  confirmed  the  &ct  of  his  atten^  to 
release  Colonel  Stoddart" 

By  all  who  bestow  any  attention  on  this  subject,  the  auestion 
will  certainly  be  asked,  why  the  govemment  of  India,  when  our 
authority  was  paramount  tfarougnout  the  A&han  dominions  up 
to  the  very  boraers  of  Turkest&n,  did  not  despatch  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  to  deliver  our  envoys  from  cruel  captivity  in  Bokhara  ? 
There  existed  no  obstacle  to  such  an  undertakmg.  AJler  issuing 
from  the  passes  of  the  ECndu  Koosh,  which  were,  for  the  time,  in 
our  own  power,  our  troops  would  have  had  nothing  but  one  vast 
plain,  with  some  few  undulations  before  them.  They  would  have 
traversed  the  Qxus  in  the  manner  of  the  country,  according  to 
which  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  are  harnessed  to  large  ferry  boats, 
and  made  to  traverse  the  stream  by  swimming.  No  effectual  re- 
sistance could  have  been  offered  them,  so  that  they  would  either 
have  restored  our  countrymen  to  liberty,  or  if  any  harm  had  be- 
fallen them,  would  have  avenged  their  death.  To  have  done 
this  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  governor-general,  and  he  must 
have  been  fully  aware  of  it  from  the  moment  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  A%hanist&n.  Till  then,  they  were  in  litde 
danger.  Imprisoned  they  might  be,  becau&e  prisoners  are  always 
forthcoming ;  but  dread  of  our  vengeance  must  have  preserved 
their  lives.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  When  he  should  have  been  reflecting  on  them,  he  was  pro- 
bably engaged  in  profound  meditations  on  the  ^tes  of  Somnauth, 
or  considermg  how  he  should  mimic  the  grandiloquence  of  Napo- 
leon, and  launch  forth  his  fidsome  gallicisms  which  have  since 
stunk  so  offensively  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public. 

But  what  the  Tory  rulers  of  India  so  basely  neglected,  was 
sought,  at  least,  to  be  accomph'shed  by  a  private  gentleman  in 
England,  Captain  John  Grover,  whose  enthusiastic  and  indefa- 
tigable exertions  have  carried  his  name  throughout  the  civilised 
world.    In  former  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Colonel 
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Stoddart,  and  he  now  conoeived  the  desim  of  liberating  him  from 
prison  at  the  peril,  at  least,  of  his  own  life.  He  was  by  no  means 
anxious,  however,  to  augment  the  number  of  Nasr  fjllah's  pri- 
soners or  victims.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
to  the  principal  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  be  permitted 
to  proceed  to  Bokhara,  as  a  British  officer  dressed  in  his  uniform, 
ana  authorised  hj  government  to  demand  the  release  of  our  en- 
voys. Our  foreim  secretary,  who  appears  to  be  thrown  into  a 
paroxysm  of  perplexity  by  every  application  made  to  him,  fearing 
tie  might  offend  or  compromise  somebody,  though  he  knew  not 
distinctly  whom,  refiised  Captain  Grover's  request.  He  would 
not,  because  he  coidd  not,  oppose  his  proceeding  to  Bokhara  as  an 

*  innocent  traveller;'  but  the  captain  knowing  that '  innocence'  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  is  no  protection  to  a  man,  declined  to  em- 
bark in  the  enterprise  under  such  circumstances.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  1843,  when  both  Stoddart  and  ConoUy  were  still 
imdoubtedly  alive.  The  Foreign-office,  however,  anxious  to  be 
lid  of  the  responsibility  arising  from  their  persevering  existence, 
caught  with  marvellous  eagerness  at  every  report,  wheresoever,  and 
ty  whomsoever  fabricated,  which  appeared  to  promise  it  deliver- 
ance from  this  source  of  annoyance.  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  to 
see  Captain  Grover,  but  his  subalterns,  Mr.  Addington  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  proved  more  accessible,  laboured  strenuously  to 
persuade  him  that  the  objects  of  his  solicitude  were  dead,  and 
that,  consequently,  it  was  exceedingly  unnecessary  for  him  to 
trouble  himself  about  them.  The  reasons,  however,  upon  which 
they  based  their  negligent  faith,  appeared  infinitely  absurd  to 
Captain  Grover,  who  proved  that  no  ingenuity  could  reconcile 
them  together,  and  that  if  one  of  them  were  true,  all  the  others 
must  be  false.  Still,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign-office,  whether 
convinced  or  unconvinced,  would  not  stir  in  the  business.  Lord 
Aberdeen  washed  his  hands  of  it.  He  had  not  sent  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  Bokhara,  and  the  noble  lord,  who  indirectly  did  send 
him,  was  one  the  wisdom  of  whose  policy  he  was  no  way  concerned 
to  demonstrate. 

Such  bein^  the  views  of  ministers  the  next  step  appeared  to  be 
to  appeal  to  Qie  public.  No  doubt  this  w^  a  strange  proceeding. 
There  existed  a  cabinet,  and  among  that  cabinet's  most  unques- 
tionable duties  was  that  of  watching  over  and  protecting  oxu: 
envoys  to  foreign  states.  Our  Tory  foreign  secretary  refused  to 
recognise  the  force  of  this  obligation,  and  carelessly  cast  off  the 
buroen  from  himself  to  the  country.  At  this  stage  of  the  affair 
Dr.  Joseph  Wolff  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  letter  published  in  the 

*  Morning  Herald'  announced  his  readiness,  without  reward  or  pros- 
pect of  reward,  to  undertake  the  long  and  perilous  journey  to  Bok- 
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faara,  for  the  puipoBe  of  epdammnag  at  leaat  to  libemte  Stoddart 
«nd  ConoUy.  All  he  atipukted  for  was  that  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  should  be  jP^id.  W  ith  this  offer  Captain  GroTer  imme- 
diately dosedand  tumished  firom  his  own  pocket  the  fivehimdred 
pounds,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  necessary  to  enable  Dc 
Wolff  to  perform  his  undertaldiig.  A  committee  of  officers  and 
others  was  then  formed,  which  in  an  exceedingly  brief  space  of 
time  collected  sufficient  funds  both  to  re^y  Captain  Giover  and 
to  meet  every  additional  expense  that  mignt  be  incurred.  Into 
the  details  of  this  transaction,  so  highly  honourable  to  all  engaged 
in  it,  but  more  especially  to  Dr.  Wolff,  we  cannot  at  present 
enter.  In  thecourse  of  a  fewweeks  the  single-hearted  misdonaiv 
was  on  his  way.  He  traversed  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Blacs 
Sea,  and  landing  upon  teira-firma  at  Trebizond,  hurried  forward,  in 
spite  of  the  seyerities  of  a  most  inclement  winter,  towards  the  goal 
of  his  sad  journey.  As  he  advanced  reports  of  all  kinds  assailed 
him,  some  affimung  that  the  two  offica»  were  yet  alive,  others 
that  they  had  been  long  ago  executed.  To  whatever  was  related 
to  him  he  listened  patiently,  but  continued  to  push  on,  his  anxiety 
increasing  at  every  step  to  unravel  ike  nainM  mystery.  Mean- 
while, as  letters  £com  nim  reached  England  they  were  puUished 
in  the  journals,  and  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  all  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  eastern  affairs,  a  solicitude  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own. 
£ven  the  Foreign  Office  now  considered  it  prudent  occasionally  to 
appear  in  the  matter,  though  alwap  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating doubts  and  throwing  a  damper  on  expectation.  That  this 
was  the  feeling  by  which  it  was  actuated  is  proved  by  one  single 
circumstance :  a  o^patchfrom  Count  Medem,  Russian  ambassador 
in  Persia,  announcing  the  execution  of  the  two  British  officers,  was 
without  delay  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  new^pCTs; 
but  a  despatch  of  a  contrary  import  arriving  a  few  days  later  m>m 
Colonel  Sheil,our  own  envoyatTeheran,  though  shown  to  Captun 
Grover,  was  not  sent  to  the  journals.  At  Meshed  Dr.  Wolff  dis- 
covered an  agent  of  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  held  property  belong- 
ing to  that  officer  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  tnousand  pounds 
in  rich  shawls,  &c.  Several  letters,  also,  were  found  in  this  man's 
possession,  intended  to  have  bem  forwarded  to  Colonel  Stoddart, 
but,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  be  conjectured,  kept  back  by  >»itt^ 
He  was,  of  couiae,  very  positive  that  die  execution  of  the  two 
officers  had  taken  place,  l^use,  in  that  case,  he  hoped  by  skilful 
manoeuvring  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  colonel's  property  to  his 
own  use.  From  anattentive  perusal  of  Ihr.  Wolff's  letters  it  appeazs 
but  too  evident  that  in  proportion  as  he  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Bokhara  his  hopes  and  his  confidence  diminished.  He  was, 
nevertheless^resolvedonnoconaLdezationtostop  ehort  in  his  journey. 
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He,  therefare,  protected  hj  an  escort  of  TmkomanB,  traversed  the 
desert  foid  arrived  at  the  cajEtal  of  Nasr  UUahKhan.  The  pubHc 
generally  are  aware  of  the  intelligence  which  he  has,  from  that 
city,  commxmicated  to  the  Stoddart  and  CondQ.7  committee.  By 
command  of  the  Amir,  he  writes  that,  in  the  month  of  July,  1843, 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly  were  publicly  ezeouted  by 
order  of  that  sovereign,  on  grounds  and  for  reasons  which  we  pre- 
sume appeared  aalismctoiy  to  him.  At  length,  then,  it  may  be  said, 
it  is  certain  that  our  envoys  have  been  murdered,  and  that  we  need 
feel  no  farther  solicitude  respecting  them.  It  happens,  however, 
strangely  enough,  that  even  this  positive  assurance  is  not  quite 
satisactorf  .  Before  Dr.  Wolff  left  London  it  was  privately  agreed 
betwe^i  him  and  Captain  Grrover  that  if,  on  arrivmg  at  Boluiara, 
he  found  the  ambasEodors  to  be  really  dead,  he  ^ould  on  no  ac- 
count write  a  single  Hne  &om  that  place.  ^  K  then,'  said  he, '  I 
sliould  write,  even  though  it  were  to  say  that  they  had  beoi  ex- 
ecuted, and  that  I  had  seen  their  dead  bodies,  you  will  still  refuse 
to  bdieve  the  assertion,  and  be  persuaded  that  there  is  some  mys- 
tery in  the  matter,  which  circumstances  will  not  allow  me  to  ex- 
plflon.'  On  the  other  hand,  what  Dr.  Wolff  wrote  he  did  not  write 
Tohmtarily,  but  by  the  express  command  of  the  Amir,  and  that 
circumstance  may  account  for  his  not  adhering  strictly  to  his  en- 
gagement with  Captain  Grrover,  supposing  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly  to  be  really  dead.  A  rresh  source  of  anxiety, 
however,  is  now  opened  up.  Instead  of  dismissmg  Dr.  Wolff  to 
carry  back  to  England  the  information  he  had  collected  to  cozh 
£rm  b^his  oral  testimony  the  strange  accounts  he  had  transmitted 
in  wnting,  Nasr  UUah  retains  him  also  as  a  prisoner,  probably 
with  the  mtention  that  he  shall  share  the  same  iate  with  the  ob- 
jects of  his  xaquiry,  whatev^  that  may  have  been. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  be 
ihe  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  visit  with  condign  j^uniahment  the 
infiunous  rder  of  Bokhara,  who,  having  poisoned  ms  own  brother, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  display  greater  humanity  towards 
strangers.  But  it  is  now,  it  may  lie  said,  beyond  our  power  to 
chastise  him.  We  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  Aflfenanist&n, 
and  no  longer  exercise  any  influence  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues,  as  far  aa  in  them  lies, 
liave  made  our  name  a  bye-word  in  those  countries,  and  exposed 
US  on  aU  hands  to  contempt  and  insult.  Still,  it  is  difficult  for 
an  empire  Hke  that  of  Gr^t  Britain  to  loseaU  at  once  its  hold  on 
public  opinion,  so  that  the  belief  still  prevails  in  several  parts  of 
the  east  that  we  could  do  something  yet  if  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Tories.  Under  this  persuasion  Ussuf-ud-Dowkh, 
toide  to  the  Khig  o£  Persia,  and  actual  governor  of  Khatassan, 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Gapiam  Grover,  supposmg  him  to  be  somehow 
or  another  cozmected  with  the  ministry,  offering,  if  Great  Britain 
would  onlj  comitenance  the  movement,  to  invade  the  Bokhara 
territories  with  eight  thousand  Turkoman  horse,  make  the  Amir 
prisoner,  and  deliver  him  up  for  punishment  into  our  hands.  In 
Older  to  prove  to  the  worla,  however,  that  he  acted  under  our 
direction,  he  required  that  a  British  officer  should  be  sent  him  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  He  affirmed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  subjects  of  the  Amir  would  consider 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  Persia  as  a  blessing,  that 
thev  would  none  of  them  consequently  rise  to  fight  in  his  behalf, 
and  that  whatever  resistance  was  to  be  ezpectea  would  be  made 
by  the  small  disciplined  army,  created  within  the  last  few  years 
by  a  Persian,  who,  having  fled  his  own  country  for  notorious 
crimes,  and  been  driven  from  Hindust£ui  for  the  same  cause,  took 
refuge  at  Bokhara,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Khan  by 
casting  cannon  and  disciplining  his  soldiers.  This  offer  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  after  due  de- 
liberation, rejected  it. 

It  is  unfortunately  extremely  seldom  that  we  can  offer  his  lord- 
ship the  tribute  of  our  humble  praise.  But  in  this  particular  case 
our  conviction  is  that  he  acted  wisely  and  well.  It  is  not  from 
factious  motives  that  we  at  any  time  differ  from  his  lordship.  It 
would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  us,  far  more  gratifjring  to  our  pride 
as  Englishmen,  to  have  to  compliment  him  often  on  the  success 
of  his  policy,  because  that  success  would  be  the  success  of  the  em- 
pire. We  single  out,  therefore,  this  act  of  his  for  commendation, 
and  shall  proceed  to  show  why  we  commend  it.  Persia,  it  is  well 
known,  has  for  many  years  past  been  subservient  in  all  her  move- 
ments to  Russia,  so  that  wheresoever  she  extends  her  sway,  Russia 
also  must  be  understood  to  have  established  hers.  Scarcely,  therefore, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  Ussuf-ud-Dowlah  was  prompted  by  CJount 
Nesselrode  to  endeavour  to  entrap  England,  not  only  into  ap- 
proval but  into  co-operation  with  tne  attack  upon  Bokhara.  Some 
persons  perhaps  will  inquire  why  Russia  should  adopt  this  tor- 
tuous method  of  accomplishing  her  designs  instead  of  marching 
an  army  at  once  into  the  coveted  regions,  or  inciting  Persia  to  do 
so  under  her  direction.  The  reasons  of  this  policy  by  no  means 
lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
Russia  to  break  at  present  with  Great  Britain,  more  especially  for 
the  effectiuj^  of  an  object  comparatively  so  insignificant  as  the 
conquest  ot  Bokhara.  She  would  rather  for  me  present  not 
advance  her  line  of  frontier  than  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  rup- 
ture with  us.  Besides  were  the  option  left  her,  the  interest  equal, 
the  chances  of  war  or  peace  the  same,  she  would,  at  any  ume. 
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prefer  infinitely  to  carry  her  point  clandestinely  by  intiigue,  than 
irankly  in  a  manly  manner  by  negotiation  and  treaty  or  by  war. 
In  &ct,  the  great  strength  of  RuBsia  lies  not  in  her  military  re« 
sources;  to  be  convinced  of  which  we  need  but  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  going  on  for  years  among  the  roots  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  a  handful  of  Circassians,  inspired  with  genuine 
courage  by  freedom,  have  set  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  at 
de6ance,  won  over  its  armies  victory  after  victory,  and  threatened 
more  than  once  to  descend  from  their  fastnesses  and  carry  fire  and 
sword  through  the  steppes  of  the  Kuban.  Considerations  like 
these  frdly  account  for  the  system  of  policy  which  the  ministers 
of  the  czar  carry  on  in  central  Asia.  Lord  Aberdeen's  prede- 
cessor had  enriched  the  foreign  office  with  abundant  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  His  lordship,  accordingly,  would  have 
been  without  excuse  had  he  suffered  himself  to  be  caught  in  the 
trap  laid  for  him  at  the  instigation  of  Russia  by  Us3uf-ud«Dowlah. 
It  is  something  that  the  present  cabinet  comprehends  at  length 
their  own  insignificance  in  that  part  of  the  world,  together,  per- 
haps, with  the  full  value  of  the  unrivalled  position  won  for  the 
country  by  the  Liberals  and  sacrificed  by  them.  They  perceive 
that  the  loss  of  Affghanist^  has  placed  them  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.  We  cannot  blame  them,  therefore,  for 
refusmg  to  attempt  the  chastisement  of  Nasr-XJUah  Khan.  They 
coidd  not  do  it  if  they  would.  They  have  voluntarily  abdicated 
the  power  to  avenge  themselves;  and  there  is  consequently  not  a 
petty  chief  in  Turtestfin,  however  paltry  or  pettifogging,  who 
may  not,  if  he  pleases,  laugh  at  their  beards.  Such  is  tne  pass  to 
which  this  country  has  been  brought,  by  acquiring  what  the 
Tory  journals  used  to  denominate  a  strong  government,  under 
vrhich  we  have  imdergone  more  humiliations,  and  submitted  to 
more  disgrace  than  any  great  country  ever  suffered  before. 

Nevertheless  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  esLtraordinary 
illustration  of  our  weakness  that  events  have  hitherto  supplied. 
Dr.  Wolff,  now  a  prisoner  at  Bokhara,  if  he  be  not  poisoned, 
or  otherwise  made  away  with,  is  a  British  subject  and  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  Khan  knows  this.  Nay,  com- 
mon report  has  rendered  the  &ct  familiar  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Asia  as  well  as  to  the  civilised  world.  To  say  the  least  of 
it,  therefore,  it  is  a  deep  mortification  to  Great  Britain  to  admit, 
as  admit  she  must,  her  utter  inability  to  afford  him  protection, 
or  even  to  mitigate  directly  the  bitterness  of  the.  insults  that  may 
be  heaped  upon  him.  She  feels,  however,  that  she  can  do 
nothing.  To  what  power  then,  in  this  dilemma,  does  she  have 
recourse?  Why  to  the  object  of  her  greatest  jealousy,  to  Rus- 
sia, to  the  Czar  Nicholas  himself  I    By  voia  time,  in  all  probability, 
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Captain  Grover  has  arrived  at  St  Petersbuig,  fiunuiiedintli  letten 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  British  ambaandor  tfaefe,  as  wdl  as 
to  Count  Woronasof,  lequestiiig  tiieb  good  offices  in  his  bdudf 
vdth  the  emperor.  And  what  is  the  favoor  that  he  has  gone  to 
solicit?  Is  it  for  a  fi:ee  passage  dirouaih  his  inmeiial  majesty's 
dominions  to  go  in  search  of  Dr.  Worn  and  ada  a  fresh  flower 
to  the  bloody  wreath  which  already  enciides  the  brows  <^  Kaar* 
UUah  Khan?  Nothing  of  all  this.  The  object  of  Captain 
Gioyer's  mission  to  St  Petersbni^  is  hombly  to  entreat  the  flm- 
peror  Nicholas  that  he  will,  out  of  mere  grace  and  &Toar,  under- 
take the  deliyeranoe  of  a  British  subject  from  captivity  I  We 
cannot  otherwise  than  wish  him  success.  Dr.  Wolff  nas  given  too 
many  proofs  of  his  noble  and  generous  self-deirotion  in  the  cause 
of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  dear  friend:  for  Ci^ptain  Gonollj, 
be  it  remembered,  met  Dr.  Wolff  in  eidzeme  poverty  and  dis- 
tress when  he  had  escaped  penniless  from  captivity,  and  enacted 
the  good  Samaritan  towards  him,  taking  him  in  and  clothing 
him  and  feeding  him,  and  in  all  respects  behaving  towards  him 
like  a  Christian  and  a  brother.  And  Dr.  Wolff  has  since  shown 
that  he  deserved  this  treatment.  The  flame  of  gratitude  kindled 
in  his  heart,  burned  on  for  years  until  the  time  came  when  the 
man  who  had  behaved  kindly  towards  him  was  himself  in  afflic- 
tion. Then  the  missionary  came  forward  and  remembering  who 
it  was  that  said,  *  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you,'  quitted  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his  arlj  child, 
and  cast  fearlessly  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  confidKit  that 
he  should  find  it  after  many  days.  And  to  rescue  such  a  man 
from  thraldom.  Great  Britain  is  compelled  to  have  reoourse 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  I  Compelled,  did  we  say?  The 
necessity  is  of  her  own  creating:  she  suffered  the  men  who 
zealously  guarded  her  power  to  be  driven  frcnn  office,  andiepkoed 
by  individuals  ignorant  of  her  best  interests,  and  incapable,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  of  properly  promoting  them.  We  are  vreak, 
because  we  are  factious,  because  statesmen  are  eent  into  retire- 
ment to  make  way  for  quacks.  When  Lord  Pahnerston  was  in 
Downing  Street,  British  subjects  were  never  constrained  to  crave 
the  protection  of  Russia.  But  such  is  our  condition  at  present, 
that  we  shall  feel  but  too  happy  if  his  imperial  majesty  win  ddgn 
to  send  an  envoy  to  Bokhara  ior  the  purpose  of  demonstratinj^  to 
the  world  how  completely  his  polii^  has  triumphed  gw&:  Tory 
ridden  England. 
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Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinict,  through  the  country  of  Adai  to  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa.  By  Charles  Johhston,  M.  R  C.  S.  2  Vols. 
Madden  aad  Co.     1844. 

It  is  b J  all  means  desirable  that  eycny  traveller  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
▼iat  regions  remote  and  little  known,  shooid,  to  the  best  of  his  alnHties^ 
impart  to  his  oomtiymen  the  knowledge  he  may  have  so  acquired ;  bat 
it  18  not  in  every  instance  desirable  that  he  dioold  fill  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes with  the  tcJe  of  his  doings  and  his  reflections.  Had  Mr.  John- 
atoll  pioperiy  appHed  this  axiom  to  his  own  case,  it  would  have  been 
better  m  hunself  and  for  the  public.  The  British  mission  had  already 
armed  in  l&e  ci^tal  of  Shoa,  when  he  set  out  to  join  it  as  a  vohmteer, 
travernng  the  same  route  which  has  been  so  &lly  described  by  Sir 
CcMnwalhs  Harris,  Messrs.  Krapf  and Isenberg,  &&;  and  Angolahlah  was 
liie  most  eastern  point  he  reached.  Thus  hu  opportunities  for  geogra- 
phical disooveiy  were  extremely  limited;  nor  do  the  qualifications,  na- 
taral  or  acquired,  which  he  took  with  him  into  the  field  of  AMcan 
inqmrv,  appear  to  have  been  in  an^  respect  of  a  high  order.  He  may 
possibly  possess  fair  talents,  sound  judgment,  good  temper,  and  discre- 
tion; bit  his  book,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  gives  little  evidence  of  these 
endowments.  Of  fi^eneral  information,  and  of  science  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  he  has  but  a  scanty  stock ;  his  knowleds^  of 
Amhazic,  and  even  of  Arabic,  is  confined  to  a  very  fbw  words;  ano^  in- 
deed, seeing  how  grossly  imperfect  is  his  aoqnaint,ance  with  his  mother 
toague,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  infened  that  he  is,  to  all  prac&al  in- 
tents aiod  purposes,  ignorant  of  evenr  other  language,  living  or  dead. 

Tet  notwidistanding  all  these  dleficiencies  on  Mr.  Johnston's  par<^ 
nothing  but  his  unfortunate  vanity  and  his  wish  to  fi;rati^  a  private 
piqae,  has  prevented  lum  from  producing  an  agreeable  ana  instructive 
book,  and  one  that  would  have  commanded  extensive  and  lasting  popu- 
lanty.  There  are  in  his  two  octavos  materials,  which  if  ofled  out  from 
the  smrrounding  rubbish,  and  put  into  decent  ikiglish,  would  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  finrth  a  very  aooeptaJble  duodecimo.  He  visited  a  region  whidi, 
aa  r^^ards  its  phy^ucal  fieatures,  is  among  the  most  aingular  on  the  face 
of  the  giobe^  and  he  was  thrown  fiv  many  months  into  dose  and  hourly 
oowtaiet  with  tribes,  respecting  whom  cuzion^,  recently  awakened  from  s 
ioi^  repose,  is  fredi,  strongs  and  eager.  Hu  personal  narrative,  tbere- 
Ibfe^  or  that  of  any  European  of  ormnaiy  intelligence  who  had  enjoyed 
aimflaropporluiiities,  could  not  but  contain  much  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  reador;  and  we  freely  admowIe4ge  that  we  have  found  so  much  to 
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commend  (style  and  mmmar  excepted)  in  these  ill-starred  Tolumes,  as 
to  make  it  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us,  that  their  author  did  not  commit 
the  publication  of  his  manuscript  to  some  editor  more  judicioas  and  more 
competent  than  himself.  He  is  not  without  a  oertain  quickness  of  ohser- 
ration,  and  he  has  some  share  of  the  elements  that  constitute  a  good  story- 
teller: accordingly,  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  narration  of 
"what  he  has  seen,  we  go  along  with  him  tolerably  well.  But — ^  optat 
ephippia  bos  piger;*  he  is  not  content  to  earn  praise  in  this  humble  way; 
he  must  be  the  Humboldt  of  Abyssinian  travel ;  he  must  descant  and 
dissert,  and  dive  into  archaeology,  and  soar  into  theology,  and  talk  moon- 
shine about  philology  and  ethnology,  and  cleave  mountains  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  hic^h  in  twain  with  a  touch  of  his  goose-quill,  and  twist  the 
course  of  rivers  half  round  the  compass,  making  those  that  flow  into  the 
Indian  ocean  send  their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  vice  versa. 
It  would  be  a  weary  and  unprofitable  task  to  expose  his  vagaries  in 
geography.  Take  tne  following  as  a  specimen  of  tne  erudition  he  is  so 
fond  of  affecting. 

"  The  Abvssinian  word  for  thread, '  fatalah,'  has  something  io  its  sound  that 
recalls  the  idea  of  the  three  sptnoers  typical  of  man's  destiny.  If,  as  is  pro- 
bable, the  mythological  representation  of  tlie  Greeks  be  of  Egyptian  ongio> 
then  the  word  *  fatalah'  may  have  some  connexion  with  our  word  fate.* 

From  this  we  learn,  to  our  g^reat  surprise,  that  our  Eng&h  word 
'  fifcte*  is  derived  from  the  Grreek,  and  not^  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed, 
from  the  Latin.  Yet,  among  all  the  Gbeek  synonymes  for  the  wovd, 
such  as  aisa,  moira,  ker,  kc  (we  will  not  be  so  unkind  to  Mr.  Johnston 
as  to  use  the  crabbed  old  heathen  letters),  we  know  not  one  that  has  the 
least  resemblance  in  sound  to  fatuniy  or  fete. 

But  probably  what  our  author  most  values  himself  upon  is,  that  he  is 
a  man  with  a  grievance.  He  would  have  us  to  understand  that  our 
ambassador  at  the  Shoan  court  used  him  vilely.  This  is  very  sad  if 
true ;  and  the  British  public,  always  prompt  to  sympathise  with  the  in- 
jured, is  unfairly  treated  when  so  grave  a  charge  is  preferred  before  its 
bar,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  without  the  least  clue  to  guide  its  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  rabid,  yet  timorous  animosity 
that  pervades  the  pages  of  this  writer,  argues  a  foregone  conclusion: 
somebody  has  surely  been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct ; — ^but  who?  Here 
the  accuser  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark.  He  is  liberal  of  invective  and 
insinuation;  but  when  we  expect  him  to  produce  his  facts,  he  ^  wraps  his 
dark  saying  in  a  parable.'  "  Some  respect,  however,"  (these  are  his 
words),  "  I  do  owe  to  myself,  and  feeling  annoyed  at  bdng  the  subject 
of  unworthy  imputations,  I  have  abstained  from  making  any  expluia- 
tion  whatever."    He  has  singular  notions  of  self-respect. 

The  cause  of  this  mysterious  quarrel,  he  tells  us,  occurred  the  very 
day  he  joined  the  British  mission  at  Angolahlah.  We  have  a  melan* 
choly  satisfaction  in  learning  from  him  Uiat  he  spent  '  a  very  pleasant 
evening'  under  the  ambassi^or*8  tent,  and  made  himself  exceedin^y 
comfortable  with  *  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  so  abundanUy  supplied 
to  the  embassy  by  the  indulgent  care  of  a  liberal  government.*    But 
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alas  for  the  perils  Aat  lurk  for  tbe  too  ingenuous  in  these  moments  of 
socdal  effusion !    Hear  the  sequeL 

"  Unfortunately,  amidst  all  his  kindness,  Captain  Harris  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  take  notes  of  my  conYeisation  without  my  being  aware  in  the  least 
degree  of  such  a  step,  or  being  conscious  of  the  least  necessity  for  his  doing 
so.  On  my  becoming  aware  of  this  circumstance  a  few  weeks  dler,  by  the 
distortion  of  a  most  innocent  remark  of  mine,  which  was  imputed  to  me  in  a 
sense  that  I  never  dreamt  of  employing  it,  I  retorted  in  a  manner  that  led  to 
further  proceedings ;  and  from  tnat  time  all  intercourse  between  the  members 
of  the  embassy  and  myself  ceased  for  some  months.** 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  transcendental  theory  of  self-respect  forbids  him 
to  explain  the  nature  of  his  '  most  innocent  remark/ — some  playful  pro- 
posal belike,  some  humorous  project  for  astonishing  the  natives.  iMd 
he  offer  to  set  the  Hawash  on  fire,  or  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  cut  off  Mohammed  Ali's  water,  or  to  kidnap  Sahela  Selassie, 
or  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  body  or  eveiy  body  at  Tadjura  or  else- 
where, and  80  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  embassy  by  thequick  dip- 
lomacy of  muskets,  swords,  and  pistols  ?  Who  knows  ?  We  are  lefk 
without  chart  or  compass  upon  a  boundless  sea  of  conjecture. 

Nevertheless  we  are  led  by  the  internal  evidence  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
book  to  surmise  that  his  presence  in  Shoa  was  far  from  desirable,  at  a 
time  when  a  British  embassy  was  patiently  and  earnestly  labouring  to 
establish  dtere  important  relations,  which  it  needed  the  mcest  discretion 
to  bring  to  maturity.  A  man  who  even  in  a  wanton  joke  could  for  a 
moment  wilfully  sink  the  British  character  in  the  eyes  of  bloodthirsty 
and  treacherous  barbarians,  to  their  own  detested  level,  must  have  been 
a  most  dangerous  person  to  place  in  irresponsible  connexion  with  our 
embassv  at  the  court  of  Sahela  Selassie.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Johnston 
could  ao  this  let  his  own  words  testify.  First  heax  what  he  says  of  the 
DankalH: 

"  I  am  bound  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  every  other  traveller  to  the 
proneness  of  the  Dankalli  to  shed  human  blood,  and  the  little  value  thcr^seem 
to  attach  to  human  life.  By  a  distortion  of  moral  and  natural  ideas  of  right 
and  wron^  unparalleled  in  Uie  history  of  any  other  people,  murder  is  consi- 
dered by  them  to  be  highlv  honourable.  Every  fresh  assassination  is  rewarded 
by  an  additional  personal  ornament,  and  the  destruction  of  a  sleepiufi;  guest 
or  of  a  fighting  foe,  contribute  alike  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of  toe  brave.** 

No  right-minded  man  could  mistake  for  a  moment  the  line  of  conduct 
it  became  him  to  pursue,  with  jealous,  undeviating  predsion,  in  the  midst 
of  beings  whose  moral  sense  was  thus  awfuUy  corrupted.  Shame  on  the 
Englishman  who  could  tamper  in  such  circumstances  with  his  sacred 
duty,  dally  with  foul,  treacherous,  cowardly  bloodshed,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  stupid  jest  confirm  the  darkened  mina  of  the  savage  in  the  error  of 
its  ways !  Who  can  read  the  following  unblushing  confession  without 
soom  and  indignation? 

**  On  leaving  the  line  of  march  with  Ohmed  Medina  to  examine  the  stream 
more  closely,  we  found  in  its  dry  bed,  very  soundly  sleeping,  a  man  wrapt  up 
in  his  tobe,  his  shield  being  secured  by  it  over  his  stomach  and  bowels.  In- 
stinct, or  something  like  it,  had  taught  me  the  very  same  method  of  partially 
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securing  myself  from  assassinatioii  whenever  I  expected  foiil  play,  or  have 
had  reason  to  suspect  those,  whom  I  well  knew  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  take  awav  my  life,  without  danger  to  themselves  from  my  fire- 
arms. Putting  my  hana  to  the  heavy  Adal  knife  I  wore  in  my  girdle,  I  turned 
to  Ohmed  Medina,  to  ask  htm  if  I  should  bury  it  in  the  heart  of  the  mioon- 
flcious  sleeper.  He,  taking  my  proposal  to  be  serious,  instantly  inteiposed 
with  the  common  Arabic  negative, '  La !  la  T  but  which,  in  the  usual  amusiog 
manner  of  an  Adal  interpretation,  he  prolonged  to  ^ye  or  six  repedtioDs. 
This  awoke  the  man,  who  certainly  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  were  about  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  scowled  most  desperately,  as,  in  a  moment,  he  put  him- 
self behind  his  shield,  and  raised  his  spear  (or  the  attack.  Ohmed  Medina 
calmed  his  apprehensions  by  a  word  or  two,  but  he  also  took  care  to  drop  be- 
hind his  shield  as  he  spoke  from  the  overiiangine  bank.  The  man,  however, 
recovered  his  confidence,  let  fall  his  weapon  to  the  ground,  and  stood  upri^t, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  all  three  walking  back  to  the  Hy  Soumadee, 
some  of  whom  came  to  meet  us  to  inquire  from  whence  our  new  friend  bad 
sprung.  It  seemed  he  belonged  to  the  Wahama  tribe,  but  from  some  cause 
or  other  was  obliged  to  be  very  select  in  his  lodgings,  probably  from  haviog 
had  a  recent  quarrel,  which  would  have  ensured  his  death,  had  he  been  dis- 
covered by  his  enemy  asleep." — Vol.  i„  p.  385, 

Mr.  Johnston  tries  hard  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the  embassy 
to  Shoa  was  au  utter  failure,  and  that  Major  (now  Sir  W.  ComwaOis) 
Harris,  was  dismissed  in  dudgeon  by  the  monarch  of  Shoa.  Both  these 
statements  are  untrue.  That  Sahela  Selassie  to  the  last  regarded  the 
embassy  with  no  unfiriendly  feelings,  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  he  made 
two  of  his  own  chiefs  accompany  it  to  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating friendly  relations  with  tne  British  government.  Tne  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  Major  Harris  was  commissioned  to  negotiate,  was  ob- 
tained for  us  by  his  mm,  temperate,  and  judicious  exertions,  in  the  teedi 
of  manifold  natural  difficulties,  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Johnston  him- 
self in  Shoa  did  certamly  not  tend  to  diminish.  This  gentleman  can- 
not rail  the  king's  seal  m>m  off  the  bond:  it  was  obtained  in  spite  of  his 
own  mischievous  medling ;  and  it  exists  in  full  validity,  though  jealousy 
and  sloth  may  combine  to  make  the  drones  of  Downing-street  n^lectful 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  to  British  commerce.  Meanwhile,  we  rejoice 
to  say  that,  despite  the  Johnstons,  Aberdeens,  et  hoc  genus  onme,  the 
finiits  of  Sur  Comwallis  Harris's  masterly  researches  aie  not  likely  to  be 
altogether  lost  for  his  country.  Private  enterprise  is  now  vigorously 
and  hopefully  directed  into  the  channels  opened  for  it  by  his  genius.  The 
Foreign  Office  may  sleep  on ;  it  will  be  wakened  up  by  and  by. 


Memoire  Autographe  deM.de  Barentiny  ChanceUer  et  Garde  des 
SceauXy  sur  lea  demiers  conseUs  du  roi  Louis  XVLy  etc,  etc,  (An 
Autograph  Memoir  of  M.  de  Barentin,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  at  the  last  Councils  of  Louis  XYI.,  &c.)  Fto  M.  Maurice 
Champion.     1  voL  8vo.,  pp.  324.    Paris.     1844. 

This  volume,  which  has  been  published  at  Paris  within  the  hist  few 
days,  is  curious  in  two  points  of  view.     But  unfortunately  neither  of 
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tliese  18  Ae  point  of  view  in  which  its  editor,  M.  Manrioe  Champion, 
deems  it  to  be  interesting. 

M.  Champion  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  being  irequently  led  by  the 
coune  of  his  studies  to  visit  the  collection  of  manuscripts  m  the  long's 
libnuT  at  Paris,  he  chanced  there  to  find  a  small  folio  volnme,  entitled 
'<  A  Refutation  of  the  Errors  and  Inexactitudes,  or  Falsehoods,  dissoni- 
nated  in  a  woi^  published  by  M.  Necker  in  1796,  entitled  '  On  the 
French  Revolution ;'  by  M.  de  Barentin,  chancellor."  The  perusal  of 
thiB  manuscript,  he  says,  proved  to  him  that  it  was  highly  interesting 
with  regard  to  the  last  measures  of  Louis  XVL,  and  that  the  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness,  who  was  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  would  throw  much  light  *  on  the  events  of  that  fatal  year,  which 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution ;  facts  unworthily  mis* 
represented  by  M.  Necker  and  by  the  majority  of  historians  after  him.' 

We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Champion  in  thmking  that  Chancellor  de 
Barentm's  pamphlet  against  his  political  adversary  Necker — ^for  such  the 
woik  in  fact  is ;  and  i£e  editor  is  not  justified  in  entitling  it,  evidently 
for  mere  catch-penny  purposes,  a  '  Memoire'  of  M.  Barendn, — a  design 
nation  to  wfaich  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  pretence, — ^we  cannot 
think  that  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  which  apparently  was  not 
thought  worth  publication,  when  written,  by  those  most  interested  in  the 
caose  it  was  intended  to  defend,  is  calculated  to  throw  much  new  light 
on  the  conduct  of  men  or  the  march  of  events,  during  a  period  more  ac^ 
cuiately  known  and  thoroughly  understood  than  most  others  in  modem 
histoiT. 

It  18  not,  therefine,  in  this  point  of  view  that  vfe  think  M.  Champion's 
hook  curious.  No!  To  us  it  is  curious  in  the  first  place  as  affbrdinff 
a  w&ve  setf-exhihition  of  M.  de  Barentin.  Such  were  the  men,  smm 
the  calibre  of  mind,  that  strove  to  withstand,  and  ought  to  have  in  some 
d^[ree  guided  that  stupendous  convulsion,  that  feaHul  breaking  up  of 
the  mi^ty  deeps  of  the  sodal  ocean, — ^the  French  Revolution !  Innnts 
inswacUling  clothes  attempting  to  bridle  wild  horses !  It  is  curious  to 
obserre  the  utter  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
impetus  tiiey  were  attempting  to  control  and  repress,  which  prevailed 
among  the  advisers  of  die  iU-staired  Louis.  Very  curious  it  is  to  find 
M.  de  Baientin,  e^Ur  die  catastrophe  has  happened,  when  the  mighty 
volcano  has  bant  forth,  aad  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  social  worid 
by  its  lavBrflood,  while  Europe  is  yet  trembling  with  the  shock,  still 
bmly  persuaded  that,  had  tms  or  that  bit  of  rea-ti^)ery  been  adopted 
mstead  of  the  other,  die  whole  thing  might  have  been  avmded.  The 
coni|detene8s  of  tfab  monstrous  hallucmation  is  curious;  and — as  there  is 
Dotmn^  new  under  the  sun,  aad  the  thing  which  has  been  shall  be— it 
may  abo  be  not  uninslructive. 

And  this  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  we  r^aid  M.  Champion's 
^  as  not  altogether  without  interest  The  second  is  the  proof  it 
affords  of  the  eristfiice  of  sodi  a  person  as  M.  Champion  hims^  in  this 
[vesent  year  of  grace  1844^  fiur  on  towards  the  noddle  of  die  1 ' 
•entuiy, 
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This  gendemaa  tells  us  in  his  prafiice,  that  the  name  of  De  Barentm 
*■  inspired  him  with  a  noble  and  pious  curiosity,'  when  he  saw  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  MS.  which  he  has  edited.  As  for  M.  de  Baientln's 
adversary  Neoker,  he  says :  '  I  have  never  had  any  great  enthusiasm  for 
revolutionary  men  or  revolutionary  deeds  ;  and  that  is  saying  enough  to 
show  that  M.  Necker  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  ti^ose  official 
mediocrities  dashed  with  a  tendency  to  theorising — (<  une  de  ces  m^o- 
crites  de  bureau  avec  un  melane^  d*  ideologie')— who  are  fatal  to  the 
governments  entrusted  to  their  Lands.'  M.  de  Barentin,  he  conceives, 
to  have  been  a  veritable  statesman,  '  with  a  mind  essentially  practical,* 
and  he  thinks  also  that  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  ^  France  might 
have  been  saved  P  M.  de  Barentin  was  a  lawyer,  a  learned,  very  pos- 
sibly a  profound  lawyer.  He  belong^  to  a  family  of  lawyers— one  of 
those  *  ancient  races  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mws,  and  consecrated 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  who  existed,'  says  our  author,  in 
his  biographical  notice  of  M.  de  Barentin,  *  in  the  days  before  the 
French  Revolution ; — those  days  so  ill  appreciated,  when  each  family 
had  its  profession,  and  each  social  station  its  hereditary  duty,  and 
when  hy  a  magnificent  responsibiUfy  (/)  the  son  made  it  a  point  of  bo* 
nour  to  follow  the  traditions  and  the  ejuimple  of  his  father/ 

Perhaps  M.  Maiuice  Champion  is  not  aware  that  the  state  of  things 
he  so  much  regrets,  may  still  be  found  flourishing,  in  very  considerable 
perfection,  among  the  caste-bound  inhabitants  of  unrevolntionary  India. 

Such  families  devoted  from  generation  to  generation  ^to  the  austere 
duties  of  study  and  justice,'  says  M.  Champion,  were  those  of  Aguessean, 
Lamoignon,  Ormesson,  Mole,  Seguier,  and  Barentin.  Chancellor  Ba- 
rentin was  connected  with  most  of  these  great  parliamentary  families  ; 
and  was  thus  an  hereditary  lawyer  horn  his  cradle  upwards^  af^  the 
fashion  so  dear  to  M.  Champion.  But  are  such  men  hkely  to  be  of  the 
kind  needed  in  times  of  revolution — of  pulling  down  and  re-con- 
struction? Do  we  not  know  that  the  subject,  which  has  employed  a  man's 
life-long  labours,  which  has  formed  the  object  of  his  youtnful  ambition, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  riper  years,  has  ever  a  tendency  to  become  sacred 
in  his  eyes,  and  to  be  invested  with  an  exaggerated  and  undue  impor- 
tance? Thus  when  questions  affecting  the  entire  foundations,  on  which 
the  edifice  of  society  rests,  were  being  mooted,  we  have  worthy  Chan- 
cellor Barentin  conung  forward  with  precedents,  and  cases  in  point,  with 
*  le  texte  de  la  loi  ^  la  main,'  as  he  triumphantly  boasts  on  one  occaaon, 
and  4e  temoignage  des  plus  celdbres  jurisconsultes,'  and  '  I'autorit^  da 
Chancelier  d*Aguesseau!' 

Poor  Chancellor  Barentin!  The  cause  to  be  now  decided  is  one  for 
which  thy  books  afford  no  precedent  !~for  which  the  well  conned  '  texte 
de  la  loi'  thou  bringest  forward  so  nimbly  has,  unfortunately,  in  no  wise 

rvided ;  and '  the  testimony  of  the  most  celebrated  jurisconsults,'  backed 
^  *  the  authority  of  Chancellor  d*Aguesseau'  himself,  will  haitily  avail 
aught  upon  tins  occasion  for  '  the  salvation  of  France.' 

But  let  us  see  what  the  notions  of  tiiis  worthy  lawyer,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Champion,  might  have  saved  France  from  revolution,  were 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  country's  constitution. 
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Keeker  finds  &idt  in  his  book  \nth  the  Tagaeneas  of  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  the  parliament,  and  the  Habilitj  to  collision,  which  resulted 
firom  the  ill-demied  attributes  and  confused  jurisdictions  of  the  various 
authorities.  This  rouses  the  ire  of  the  old  pariiamentaxy  lawyer,  and  he 
defines  the  proper  limits  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  parliament  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'*  Our  kings,**  says  he,  **  have  the  sole  charge  of  administering  the  empire, 
and  the  power  of  legislation  also  resides  solely  in  them.  A  law,  however,  is 
not  complete  or  obligatory  on  the  people,  until  they  have  legal  cognizance  of 
it,  that  is  to  say,  until  it  is  enrolled  in  the  registers  of  the  courts  which  order 
it  to  be  preserved  there,  at  the  same  time  that  they  command  its  publication. 
A  law,  however,  emanating  from  the  sovereign  and  previously  discussed  in  his 
council,  may  appear  to  be  contnury  to  the  customs,  usages,  or  privileges  of  a 
province,  or  to  a  law  already  in  existence ;  or,  in  short,  it  may  be  found  open 
to  objections  not  perceived  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  up.  The  superior  courts 
are  then  bound  to  signify  to  the  king  the  defects  they  find  in  it,  when  it  is 

? resented  to  them  for  registration.  This  they  generally  do  b^  remonstrances, 
f  his  majesty  deems  their  objections  well  founded,  the  law  is  withdrawn,  or 
its  defects  remedied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  majesty  is  not  struck  with  the 
observations  submitted  to  him,  he  commands  the  court  to  proceed  to  register 
the  law.  The  registry  follows,  or  reiterated  remonstrances  are  determined 
CD.  In  this  last  case,  if  the  king  does  not  think  proper  to  pay  more  attention 
to  them  than  to  the  first,  he  again  orders  the  law  to  be  registered.  Obe- 
dience then  becomes  a  duty.  Only  the  registrv  may  be  entered  with  the 
words — *  By  the  very  express  commands  of  the  king.  I  am  aware  that  the 
superior  courts  think  themselves  authorised  to  refuse  to  register.  They  are 
wrong.  For  by  such  a  refusal  they  exceed  their  powers,  and  arrogate  to  them- 
selves an  authority  which  they  have  not.  In  fact  the  king  would  no  longer  be 
legislator  if  his  will  were  liable  to  be  sometimes  restrainoi  by  the  right  of  not 
obeying  it" 

Such  IS  Chancellor  Barentin's  theory  of  a  constitution — (not 
chargeable  with  vagueness  certainly) — ^by  means  of  which,  he  being  a 
practical  man  and  not  given  to  '  ideology f*  might,  M.  Champion  thinks, 
had  he  but  been  listened  to,  have  '  saved  France ! 

^  M.  de  Barentiu  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  parliamentaiy  families, 
who  devoted  themselves,'  says  M.  Champion,  '  to  the  austere  study  of 
justice.'  Let  us  see  what  were  the  fundamental  notions  of  justice  that 
resulted  from  this  hereditary  contemplation  of  its  attributes. 

Necker,  speaking  of  the  exemption  from  taxes  enjoyed  by  the  noblesse 
and  clergy,  said  that '  these  privileges,  unjust  in  themselves,  but  still  con- 
nected with  old  ideas,  threw  the  principal  burden  on  that  portion  of  the 
nation  which  required  the  most  indulgence.* 

This  was  attacking  the  privileged  classes  in  their  tenderest  point.  And 
great  is  the  indignation  of  the  hereditary  devotee  of  austere  justice.  He 
enters  on  a  labom^  defence  of  this  the  most  odious,  perhaps,  and  most  in- 
defensible of  all  the  abuses  of  ante-revolutionary  France,  and  winds  it  up 
with  the  following  logical,  statesman-like,  and  profound  argument. 
*  Ought  we  to  grudge  them  the  benefit  of  a  privilege  which  they  employ 
for  80  useful  a  purpose  as  the  education  of  their  chddren !  !* 

Enough  of  M.  de  Barentin !     Can  one  wonder  that  with  such  men, 
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Btriyinff  to  perpetuate  raeh  ideas,  in  such  times,  the  stonii  swept  them 
from  the  £ioe  of  the  country — them  and  thor  works  ? 

Bat  is  it  not  a  curiosiiy — ^the  existence  at  the  present  day  in  modem 
France,  of  such  men  as  this  M.  Champion  ? — Men,  who  TeritaU^,  bona 
fide  regret — ^not  the  axioms  of  the  revolution — but  its  operation  in  toto^ 
— men  who  siffh  yet  for  the  days  of  lettres  de  cachet,  bastilles,  peasant- 
pud  taxes,  and  irresponsible  legislation !  And  it  must  be  imderstood  that 
this  '  laudator  temporis  acti,' — this  M.  Champion,  is  not  one  of  the  few 
remaining  silver-headed  old  men,  who  may  be  excused  for  retaining  an 
attachment,  however  unreasonable,  for  the  regime  of  their  youthful  <uy6. 
Not  at  all ;  he  is  one  of  the  new  generation.  He  belongs,  as  he  teUs  us 
himself,  '  to  an  entirely  new  generation,  serious  and  eager  for  studious 
pursuits,  and,  in  this  respect,  better  than  that  whidi  preceded  it,  which 
was  fuU  of  prejudices,  of  antipathies,  and  &lse  tendencies.* 

Well  may  there  be  a  cry  of  '  reaction'  in  France,  if  M.  Maurice 
Champion  is  a  specimen  of  any  laige  portion  of  the  *  new  generation* 
there. 

Every  strong  action  in  human  affiiirs  is  invariably  followed  by  re- 
action, more  or  less  strong  and  general.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  appreciate  than  the  amount  of  this  reaction.  The  tendency  will 
generally  be,  in  all  probability,  to  over-estimate  it.  And  it  is  important 
to  guard  ourselves  as  far  as  may  be  from  doing  so.  That  a  certun 
portion  of  '  the  new  generation*  in  France,  as  wdl  as  in  England,  seem 
mclined  to  attract  attention,  by  playing  very  '  fantastic  tricks  before  high 
heaven,'  none  can  deny.  But  the  counterparts  across  the  channel  of 
our  white  waistcoated  young  legislators  have  succeeded  in  producing  a 
far  more  widely  spread  effect  on  society  there  tihan  has  yet  rewarded  the 
efforts  of  ^  the  new  generation*  on  our  side  of  the  water.  The  result 
should  have  been  the  reverse ;  for,  though  we  are  £Bkr  from  deeming  the 
party  in  question  powerful  enough  on  eiuier  side  of  the  channel,  to  force 
the  march  of  society  into  the  paths  in  which  they  would  £ain  see  it 
move,  we  yet  are  inclined  to  think  that  young  England  has  more  of 
earnest  purpose,  more  of  original  thought,  and  more  of  visible  energy* 
than  that  portion  of  young  France  which  now  fiUs  the  churches  with 
white-gloved  mass-goers,  and  would  fain  construct  the  future  destinies 
of  their  country  out  of  the  scattered  elements  of  its  nast 

Any  attempt  to  compare  the  rise  and  progress  of  tnese  two  analogous 
portions  of  the  new  generation  in  England  and  France,  would  lead  us  £tf 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief  notice.  The  subject,  however,  is  far  from 
bemg  an  uninteresting  one;  and  our  principal  object  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  M.  Maurice  Champion's  volume,  is  to  present 
to  them  that  gentleman  himself  as  a  specimen  of  that  newly  risen  party, 
which  has  caused  and  is  causing,  we  cannot  but  think  unnecessarily,  so 
much  alarm  to  many  of  the  friends  to  social  progress  in  France. 
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LUrodueiUm  to  a  Scieni^  System  ^  MythoLogy.  By  C.  O.  Mui«* 
UEBi.  Author  of  <  The  Hutoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  IUoe» 
&C.  TrasBlated  from  the  Gennan  by  John  Lbitch.  Longman  and 
Co.   London.  1844. 

The  reputation  of  MtiUer  is  so  well  established  in  the  learned  world 
that  it  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the  appearance 
of  this  work.  It  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  have  any  taste  for 
mythological  studies,  or  much  genuine  admiration  for  the  poetical  lite- 
rature of  Greece.  The  theories  new  and  strange,  propoimded  in  it,  will 
doubtless  excite  discussion ;  for  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
the  result  of  much  thought,  and  of  Deing  well  laid  down  and  explained. 
Miiller  is  a  subtle  logician  (he  sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  mto  the 
sophist),  and  maintains  his  opinions  by  closely  connected  chains  of 
ai^ument  Eveiy  page  bristles  with  syllogisms  false  or  true.  The 
chapter  on  the  metnod  of  determining  the  age  of  a  myihus  is  really 
adinirable  ;  so  is  that  on  the 'interpretation  of  the  mythus.  But  we  can- 
not enter  into  any  critical  observations.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  this  brief  volume  will  rather  increase  than  otherwise  the  al- 
ready weU-eamed  reputation  of  MoUer.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  L^tch  with 
elegance,  spirit,  and  great  correctness.  In  one  or  two  places  the  German 
has  been  allowed  to  influence  the  construction  of  the  £nglish,  but  this 
fault,  a  general  one  with  translators,  is  of  comparatively  rare  oocuirence. 
Mtiller,  from  his  partiality  for  abstract  expressions,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  render  iqto  English  that  shall  be  neither  crabbed  nor  dull.  Mr. 
Leitch  has  overcome  tne  difficulty,  and  presented  us  with  a  volume  of 
impoortant  discussions  in  a  pleasing  and  lucid  style.  We  feel  assured 
that  all  scholars  will  duly  appreciate  his  labours,  and  encourage  him  to 
pursue  the  task  of  translation  on  which  he  has  aheady  so  successfully 
entered. 


Ckaueet^s  Canterbury  Erzdiilungen.  UberseCzt,  mit  Eitdeiiungen 
und  Anmerkungen  hegleUet^  von  Eduabd  FisDLiat.  (Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  translated  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By 
E.  Fiedler.)    Erster  Band.    Dessau.     1844.    8vo.  pp.  230. 

W£  have  here  the  first  volume  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  attempt, 
or  what  is  certainly  the  first  successful  attempt,  to  furnish  the  German 
reading  world  with  a  translation  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  the  Father  of 
Endish  Poetry.  A  selection  from  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  very  im- 
pemctly  translated,  appeared  at  Zwickaa  in  1827 — ^in  two  small 
▼olumes  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear  when  we  consider  how  frequently 
the  *  Decameron'  h^  formed  translations  into  German,  it  has  been  re* 
served  for  Eduard  Fiedler  to  lay  before  his  coimtrymen  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  Chaucer's  masterpiece.  This  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  the 
translator,  for  the  German  public,  and  for  Chaucer  himself  since  the 
woric  before  is  obviously  the  production  of  one  possessing  two  of  the  es- 
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aential  elements  of  success ;  namely,  a  thorougb  knowledge  and  an  in- 
tense admiration  of  the  poem  he  has  undertaken  to  translate*  His 
thorough  knowledxi^  of  his  subject  is  shown  in  the  able  and  judicious 
introductions  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  work ;  and  his  success  in 
imitating  not  only  Chaucer  s  language  and  style,  but  in  embodying  so 
much  of  the  origmal  author's  spirit  mto  his  version,  is  so  great  that 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  Chaucer  speedily  dividing  with  Shaks- 
pere  the  admiration  and  attention  of  our  cntical  brethren  in  G^many. 
A  few  lines  firom  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and  the  corresponding  passage 
from  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  will  show  that  we  have  not  ^ven  the  translator 
greater  credit  than  his  work  deserves. 


^  Wean,  der  April  mit  seinen  Schauem 

mild 
Bes  Marzes  Durst  hat  durch  und 

dorch  gestillt, 
Und  jede  Ader  hat  getrSnkt  mit 

Bass  Blumen  sprossen  vor  aus  dieser 

Kiaft; 
Wenn  2^hir  auch  mit  sefaiem  sussen 

Hanch 
Belebet  hat  in  jedem   Baum   und 

Strauch 
Die  zarten  Enospen;   wenn  bereits 

durchromien 
Zom  Widder  ist  der  halbe  lauf  der 

Sounen; 
Wemi  seinen  Saogein  jeder  Vogel 

macht, 
Der  schliift  mit  off*nen  Aug*  die  ganze 

Nacht, 
(Dem  solchen  Trieb  Natur  in  ihnen 

Bchaft): 
Dann  irendet   sich   das  Volk    zur 

FSlgersclia£t» 
Und  Pilger  schiflfen  bin  zu  femem 

Strand, 
Zum  Dienst  des  Heiligra  in  manchem 

Land; 
Vomebmlich  stromen  sie  aus  alien 

Gauen 
Von  England  her,  um  Canterbury  zu 

Bchauen, 
Zum  beil'gen,  sergen,  Martyrer  zu 

fchn, 
Der  ihnen  pflegt  in  Erankheit  bci- 

zufltehn." 


'  Whanne  that  April  with  his  showers 

Bote 
The  droughte  of  Mardi  hath  peroed 

to  the  rote 
And  bathed  eveiy  veine  in  swidie 

licour. 
Of  whiche  rertue  engendrcd  is  the 

flour; 
Whan  Zephims  eke  with  his  sote 

brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  eveiy  holt  and  hethe 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  ycnge 

Sonne 
Hath  in  the  Bam  his  halfe  course 

yronne. 
And  smale  fooles  maken  melodie 

Tbat  slepen  aUe  night  with  open  eje. 

So  pricketh  hem  nature  in  hir  coia- 

ges; 
Than  bngen  folks  to  gon  on  PUgci- 

mages. 
And  palmers  for  to  seken  strange 

Btrondes, 
To  serve  halwes  oouthe  in  soodxy 

londes; 
And  specially,  fhnn  every  shire's  ende 

Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they 

wende, 
The  holy  blisf ol  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpen,  whan  that 
they  were  seke.*' 


Facts  and  Fictions  Illustrative  of  Oriental  Character.  By  Mrs. 
PosTAHs.  (Authoress  of  *  Cutch,'  *  Western  India.')  3  vols.  Allea 
and  Co.    London:  1844. 

In  a  series  of  highly  interesting  sketches  and  tales,  Mrs.  Postans  has 
emhodied  the  results  of  many  years*  ohservations  of  the  East,  aligning' 
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to  *  Fact '  all  those  inmressions  produced  by  what  she  really  beheld,  and 
to  '  Fiction'  all  those  ninciful  ideas  conjured  up  hythe  nigged  and  mid 
scenery  through  which  she  continually  passea.  The  stories  are  full  of 
exciting  adventure^  perilous  escapes,  death,  battle,  and  slaughter:  a 
deep  interest  is  mostly  excited,  which  is  always  well  sustained ;  tihie 
characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  ably  drawn,  and  there  are  numerous 
scenes  highly  pathetic.  From  the  perusal  of  these  tales  we  should  judge 
Hfrs.  Postans  to  be  a  very  derer  writer,  but  from  her  sketches  we  should 
pronounce  her  to  be,  what  is  far  higher  praise,  an  original  thinker. 
One  paper  is  really  deserving  of  ereat  admiration.  It  is  that  entitled 
*  Native  Indian  Society,'  whidi  embodies  the  result  of  much  keen  obser-' 
▼ation,  and  in  which  tne  several  characters  of  the  Hindu,  the  Moslem, 
the  Parsee,  and  the  Portuguese,  are  struck  off  in  a  most  vigorous 
manner.  There  are  many  other  papers  highly  deserving  of  attention, 
among  which  we  may  mention  '  Sinidh  and  its  Ameers,'  and  '  Charac- 
teristics of  Aden,'  which  latter  is  really  a  delightful  and  instructive 
sketch.  The  book  is  one  which  will  add  matly  to  the  knowledge  we 
already  possess  concerning  the  East^  ana  will  deservedly  extend  its 
authoress's  reputation. 


The  Cakutta  Bemew.    No.  I.  May,  1844.    Calcutta. 

The  CQDtents  of  this  number  are  as  follows:— 1.  The  English  in  India. 
2.  Lord  Teignmouth.  3.  Our  Earliest  Protestant  I^Cssion  to  India. 
4.  Oochterloney's  Chinese  War.  5.  Rural  Life  in  Bengal.  6.  The 
Ameers  of  Sinde,  &c.  On  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  subjects  which  it 
has  discussed,  the  *  Calcutta  Review'  puts  forward  opinions  different  from 
ours;  but  that  does  not  prevent  our  viewing  its  appearance  with  satis- 
faction, because  on  all  points  the  more  discussion  the  better.  Besides, 
though  the  theoretical  views  of  the  publication  should  continue  in  many 
cases  to  be  wrong,  it  cannot  fail  to  supply  us  here  in  Europe  with 
valuable  information  acquired  fresh  on  the  spot.  We  would  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  its  conductor,  however,  that  in  every  English  publication  aa- 
dressed  to  the  English  people^  an  Enfi^lish  spint  should  be  predo- 
minant, otherwise  fittle  good  can  ever  be  effected  by  it.  For,  if  you 
begin  by  offending  people,  they  will  refuse  to  listen  to  you,  and  then 
whatever  you  may  have  to  communicate  will  be  lost.  We  would  ob- 
serve, moreover,  that  residence  in  a  country  does  not  always  qualify 
men  for  writing  dictatorially  respecting  it.  People  may  be  too  near  an 
olriect  as  well  as  too  far  from  it.  On  a  future  occasion  we  may  con- 
sider some  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  '  Calcutta  Review,'  the 
labours  of  which  it  will  always  afford  us  pleasure  to  make  known  in  this 
ooontiy,  however  much  we  may  object  to  the  results  towards  which 
they  seem  to  tend. 
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Skizzen  au$  dem  Nordem.    (SketdiM  of  the  Kocdi.)    Vcm  Tammam 
MuGOE.    2  Bftnde.    Hamiofar.    1844.    Londoa:   WilliaiiiB  and 

The  title  of  tins  book  is  a  misiioiiier :  it  hoUs  out  to  tlie  reader  a  pro- 
mise of  gn^hie  defineatioDS,  and  tbe  woik  is  himpiah  and  doll,  fnJl  of 
tedious  msquisitions,  and  sadly  deficient  in  iiiat  personal  interest  wlndi 
ought  snrely  to  belong  to  the  nanatiTe  of  trayels  in  such  a  land  and 
among  such  a  people  as  Norway  and  her  children.  But  the  author  is  a 
painstaking,  though  a  clumsy  writer,  and  hb  lahours  are  not  without 
their  value  for  those  who  may  have  a  special  Tocation  to  study  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Norwegians.  Herr  Mtigee  takes  credit  to  himarif 
for  haying  carefully  recorded  in  his  book  such  particularB  as  may  render 
it  a  useful  manual  for  future  trayellers ;  his  merits  in  thb  respect  are^ 
howeyer,  almost  neutralised  by  the  difficulty  of  sifting  out  the  one  grain 
of  ftict  you  may  be  in  search  of  from  the  bushels  of  chaff  in  whidi  it  is 
hidden.  A  thousand  pages  written  in  ihe  lumbmn^  st^  of  Gennan 
journalism,  and^having  neither  table  of  contents,  index,  nor  pwe  or 
chapter  headings,  wocud  not  be  eligible  funuture  fer  the  knapsifcck  ci  a 
mountain  tray^OT. 

Das  Konigreich  Norwegen^  staHstisch  hesehrieben^  SfC.  (Statistical 
Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  a  Pre&oe.  By  Carx. 
Rttteb.)  Yon  Gustav  Peter  Blom.  Leiprig.  1843. 
A  WORK  very  different  in  dbaracter  from  the  preceding  one,  than  ydudi 
it  is  much  easier  to  read,  although  it  makes  no  pretension  to  rank  in  the 
class  of  light  literature.  It  is  sufficient  warrant  of  its  intrinsic  worth  to 
know  that  it  comes  to  us  with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  prince 
of  geographers,  Carl  Bitter. 


Verstich  einer  getreuen  SchiMerungder  RepubUk  Mefico  hesonden 
in  Beziehung  auf  CreographiCy  Ethnographies  und  Statistik.     (An 
Attempt  at  a  Faithful  Dehneadon  of  &e  Republic  of  Mexico,  espe- 
cially m  regard  to  Geography,  Ethnography,  and  Statistics.)    Von 
Eduard  Muhlehffordt.    2  Bande.    Hannoyer.    1844.    London : 
Williams  and  Noigate. 
Cobifrehehsive  in  plan,  and  copious  in  detail ;  written  in  a  plain,  per- 
spicuous style ;  and  free  alike  from  yerbosity  and  &am  pedantic  dry- 
ness,— this  work  must  take  a  pronunent  place  amon^  those  regarded  as 
indispensable  by  the  assiduous  inquirer  into  the  conation  and  prospects 
of  Mexico.     The  author,  a  ciyil  engineer,  spent  upwards  of  seyen  yeaxs 
in  the  country  he  describes,  and  appears  to  haye  deyoted  himself  with 
unwearied  dingence  to  the  task  of  coilecdng  the  most  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy information  on  all  thbgs  pertaining  to  its  physical,  moral,  and 
politiciELl  circumstances.     He  has  eridently  made  good  use  of  his  tim% 
and  as  a  practical  man  he  has  a  due  regard  for  the  time  of  his  readersy 
ffiying  them  into  two  moderate  sized  yolumes  an  amount  of  multifarious 
mformation,  rarely  equalled  in  works  of  twice  the  bulk.    We  shall  return 
to  this  book  in  a  future  number. 
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Gbnsta,  Sept  9M,  1844. 
A  8EUE9  of  literary  reminiscences  and  associations,  extending  through 
sereral  generations,  has  taught  ns  to  regard  the  city  of  Rousseau,  of  De  Stael, 
and  of  Sismondi,  as  a  community  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  lite^ 
rature.  And  though  the  last  of  these  its  greater  lights  has  gone  down  after  a 
long  life  of  useful  and  honourable  literary  labour,  and  has  left  behind  him  in 
the  city  of  his  predilection  no  other  name  '  out  tmile  aui  gecundum*  to  his 
own  in  the  world  of  letters,  yet  Geneva  may  still  boast  her  possession  of  a 
knot  of  literary  men,  remarluibly  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
her  population.  But  the  productions  of  the  Genevese  press  are  no  longer 
any  lair  criterion  of  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  literary  labours  of  her 
citizens.  The  quantity  of  publishing  business  done  here  has  within  the  last 
few  years  fidlen  off  to  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to  be.  This 
decadence  has  been  caused  by  the  policy  of  France,  who  thought  fit,  a  short 
time  since,  to  impose  a  heavy  duQr  on  books  entering  her  territory  from 
Geneva.  Not  that  France  haa  any  wish  to  deprive  her  citizens  of  the  works 
produced  by  Genevese  talent  and  labour ;  but  that  she  wished  to  secure  to 
ner  own  paper  mann&cturers,  printers,  and  publishers,  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  nublication  of  them.  She  was  well  aware,  that  so  large  a  portion  ^ 
the  circulation  on  which  a  Genevese  publisher  could  calculate  for  any  work 
of  general  interest,  was  supplied  by  her  own  people,  that  the  inpposition  of 
such  duties  as  should  deprive  the  Genevese  bookseller  of  that  majpkTt^  Would 
be  fatal  to  the  majority  of  publishing  speculations.  The  result  has  per- 
fectly corresponded  to  her  expectations.  The  authors  of  Geneva  publish 
their  works  at  Paris ;  and  their  own  more  liberal  country  permits  the  copies, 
whose  production  has  thus  served  to  feed  the  trade  of  their  rivals,  to  come 
into  their  own  territory  duty  free. 

Notwithstanding  these  tJl-sufficient  reasons  for  a  great  falling-off'in  the 
amount  of  books  published  at  Geneva,  a  quarter  rarely  elapses  unmarked  by 
the  appearance  of  some  work  destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  Eu- 
ropean literature.  To  this  class  of  works  unquestionably  belongs  M.  F.  J. 
Pictet's  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Palaeontology;  or.  Natural  Histor^  of 
Fossil  Animak,'  ^e  first  volume  of  which  appeared  about  two  months  since. 
M.  Pictet  is  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Academy 
of  Geneva,  and  has  already  made  himself  mvourably  known  to  the  scientific 
world  by  several  snmller  works.  TKe  treatise  in  question  is  to  occupy  three 
volumes ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  in  this  first 
portion  of  the  worl^  it  is  expected  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  in  such 
a  matter,  that  M.  Pictet's  treatise  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
fiictory  works  on  the  very  interesting  subject  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 

M.  Pictet  has  frequently  been  a  contributor  to  the  pa^  of  the  '  Bib- 
lioth^ne  Universelle,'  a  monthly  literary  and  scientific  review  published  at 
Geneva,  which  may  claim  to  be  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  publications  of  this 
nature  extant  in  Europe,  having  now  attained  its  fiftieth  year.     It  was 
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originally  established  under  the  title  of  the  '  Re?ue  Britaonique,'  a  denomi- 
nation which  it  retained  till  the  French  took  Geneira.  That  title  being  then 
found  not  to  be  popular,  was  changed  to  that  which  the  work  has  ever  since 
retained.  It  still  continues  frequently  to  notice  English  works,  and  almost 
always  in  a  spirit  of  fair,  liberal,  and  unprejudiced  criticism.  Most  of  the 
leading  literary  men  of  Geneva  contribute  to  its  pages.  But  its  circulatioo 
is  mucb  less  than  it  was  formerly ;  probably  on  account  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  its  entry  into  France.  It  is  said,  however,  to  find  its  way  into  Italy  to 
a  considerable  extent;  a  hct  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  it  is  polidodly 
colourless. 

A  literary  association,  calling  itself*  The  Genevese  Historical  and  Arehaio- 
logical  Society,'  has  recently  been  established  here.  It  has  already  published 
three  volumes  of  '  Memoires,'  the  last  within  a  few  weeks  only.  Its  object, 
of  course,  is  to  illustrate  and  investigate,  more  especiallv,  Genevese  history; 
but  it  occasionally  permits  itself  to  stray  over  a  wiaer  field.  And  in  all  cases 
it  professes  to  treat  the  particular  points,  which  are  the  objects  of  its  re- 
searches, '  in  a  general  manner,  9)r  comparing  the  institutions  which  it 
studies,  with  those  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  by  connecting  as  much  as 
possible  the  facts  it  investigates  with  analogous  (acts  in  the  history  of  border- 
ing states.'  The  third  volume  is  decidedly  an  improvement  on  its  two  pre- 
decessors, at  least  as  far  as  the  j^eral  interest  of  its  contents  is  conoemedL 
The  entire  volume — a  good  sued  octavo— is  occupied  with  two  memoirs ; 
one,  an  exceedingly  interesting  detailed  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Michael 
Servetus,  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva,  in  1559,  by  M.  Rilliet  de  Candolle ;  and  the 
other,  a  curious  account  of  the  hospitals  of  Geneva,  before  the  Reformation, 
in  the  days  when,  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  such  establish- 
ments were  not  places  of  permanent  asylum  for  the  sick ;  but,  as  their  name 
imports,  houses  of  universal  and  indiscriminate  '  hospitality*  for  the  way- 
farers of  all  sorts,  and  more  particulariv  pilgrims.  This  curious  paper  is  the 
joint  work  of  MM.  Chaponni^re  and  Sordet.  The  fourth  volume,  to  be 
shortly  issued  by  this  young,  and  evidently  vigorous  society,  is  to  contain  the 
hitherto  unpublished  *  Chronicle  of  Jean  Ballard,'  the  historian  of  that  ob- 
scure portion  of  Genevese  history  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 

In  the  graver  departments  of  science  and  history,  Geneva  can  thus — all 
things  considered — render  a  tolerably  (air  account  of  her  doings.  But  whst 
can  be  said  for  her  beliet  lettret  f  A  certain  Marquis  Gaston  de  Cbaumoot 
has  just  published  here  an  octavo  volume  of  poetry.  On  its  title  page  is 
written,  '  Le  Jardin  des  Glaciera — Fleurs  de  Foi.'  The  first  *  Flower  of 
Faith,'  in  this  icy  earden,  is  entitled  '  Hommage  ^  Dieu  t*  and  the  second, 
'  Hommage  ik  Charles  Albert!'  Both  are  printed  twelve  lines  to  the  octavo 
page— a  moderation,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
poet's  readers.  N.  B.  Charles  Albert  is  the  man,  who  plays  at  being  king  at 
Turin. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  perhaps,  in  conclusion  that,  apparentlv.'piracy  can 
thrive,  where  honest  trade  cannot.  For  at  Lausanne  they  are  already  print- 
ing a  wonderfully  cheap  edition  of  '  Le  Juif  Errant,'  notwitlistanding  the 
importation  of  rival  piracies  from  Germany  and  from  Belgium.  When  is 
this  to  cease? 


Beblin,  Sept.  18U. 
So  completely  have  the  minds  of  all  classes  here  been  for  the  last  few 
months  engrossed  by  events  of  a  political  nature,  that  the  labourers  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  science  have  become  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
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conmaod  even  the  nost  moderate  ^are  of  attentioB»  and  have  been  forced 
into  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  labours.  With  the  exception  of  a  new 
and  handsome  hbrary  edition  of  the  works  of  Schiller*  and  a  few  other  re* 
prises  of  standard  works,  there  is  little  to  attract  attention  in  the  Leipsie 
catalogue.  But  even  irrespective  of  the  more  than  ordinary  languor  in  the 
publishing  world  here,  attributable  to  obvious  eausesi  it  may  be  with  con- 
fidence affirmed,  that  an  important  change  is  at  present  passing  over  the  face 
of  the  German  literary  world.  The  romantic  spirit  of  adventurous  specula- 
tion is  fittt  dying  away ;  and  that  play  with  hypotheses,  which  stamps  every 
German  philosophical  system  with  the  boldness,  but  immateriality,  of  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  The  popular 
mind  is  growing  decidedly  averse  to  abstract  disauisition,  and  beginning  to 
assume  a  much  more  practical  tone  than  heretofore.  £very  theory,  be  its 
subject  what  it  may,  is  now  investigated  with  a  keen  eye  to  its  political  or 
national-ecouofflicsul  results. 

No  system  of  transcendental  philosophy  can  now  command  attention, 
from  which  canons  may  not  be  deducedfibearing  directly  on  the  necessity  of 
popular  representation  or  the  Law  of  Divorce*  No  theory  of  Ethics  can 
hope  to  tindmuch&vour,  which  does  not  assign  to  the  poUtiod  responsibility 
of  ministers  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  moral  responsibilities  of  man  in 
a  social  state.  Even  the  German  annals  are  now  ransacked  for  events 
whereon  to  hinge  modem  sympathies.  The  celebration  a  few  days  since,  of 
tlie  sooth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  was 
certainly  altogether  in  this  spirit,  and  far  more  a  political  demonstration 
than  a  display  of  filial  veneration  for  an  antiquated  Alma  Mater.  In  this 
instance,  indeed,  a  collbion  took  place  between  tlie  Prussian  Minister  of  In- 
atniction.  Dr.  Eickhom,  and  the  Prorector  of  the  University,  Dr.  Burdach, 
which  sufficiently  attests  the  presence  of  a  strong  polemical  feeling.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  senate,  the  minister,  after  reprobating  the  oppo* 
ntional  spirit,  which  has  long  disdnguislwd  the  acts  of  many  members  of  this 
university,  recommended  them  to  amend  their  conduct,  and  for  tiie  future 
appeal  for  forgiveness  of  the  past  to  the  unbounded  clemency  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty,  who  had  come  in  person  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.  He  was  here 
stopped  by  the  prorector  with  the  words—**  Clemency  is  only  for  the  criminal 
— 1  cannot  permit  such  language  in  these  halls.**  The  damaging  effect  of 
this  interlude  to  a  minister,  who  has  long  been  highly  unpopular,  can  hardly 
be  described ;  and  the  timidity  which  forces  the  censorship  to  suppress  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  facts,  only  provokes  every  species  of  exaggeration  in 
the  verbal  accounts  current. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  anniversaries,  I  may  as  well  allude  to  a  royal 
cabinet  order  which  has  just  appeared,  instituting  a  quinquennial  prize  of  one 
thousand  tha]ers,to  be  conferrad  on  the  author  of  the  best  historical  work,  in 
the  German  language,  on  any  subject  of  German  history,  and  vesting  the 
decision  in  nine  members  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  royal 
foundation  is  stated  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  There  is,  however,  considerable  ambiguity  in  the 
wording  of^the  cabinet  order.  Thus  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  game 
author  is  to  continue  to  receive  the  prize  until  outstripped  by  some  more  for- 
tunate competitor;  nor  whether  recondite  research  or  a  popular  style  is 
to  obtain  the  preference. 

Amongst  the  many  incidents  which  characterise  the  prevalent  tone  of  feel- 
ing, a  drama  entitled  '  Moritz  von  Sachsen,'  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  Prutz, 
deserves  mention.  The  author  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  decidedly 
liberal  writers,  and  a  prominent  contributor  to  tlie  *  Hallische  Jahrbucher,' 
which  were  some  years  since  suppressed.    It  was  well  known  that  the  poll- 
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tical  tendency  of  the  drama  was  not  the  least  of  its  perfections,  and  it  there- 
fore  occasioned  some  surprbe  that  it  should  be  announced  for  represeotatioo 
on  the  stage  of  the  Prussian  capital.  The  piece  was  actually  produced,  after 
being  subjected  to  some  mutilation,  and  was  too  successful  to  admit  of  being 
a  second  time  performed,  though  announced  for  rq>etition.  In  this  instance 
success  proved  fatal. 

A  very  amusing  book  has  just  appeared  in  Leipsic,  and  been  confiscated  by 
the  Saxon  government,  out  of  courtesy  to  Prussia,  entitled  '  Humor  auf  der 
Anklagebank,'  or  '  Humour  in  the  Dock,*  being  the  defence  of  a  popular  s^ 
tirical  writer,  Wallesrode,  by  himself,  in  which  he  seeks  to  vindicate  himadf 
against  the  charges  of  high  treason,  sedition,  and  other  high  crimes  and  nda- 
demeanors,  for  which  he  is  being  at  present  under  prosecution,  in  conse- 
quence of  passages  contained  in  a  recent  work,  entitled '  Unterthanige  Eeden,* 
for  which  I  can  offer  no  English  equivalent. 

The  subject  of  international  copyright  between  England  and  Prussia  ia  at 
present  actively  canvassed,  and  engages  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  government  and  British  embassy  here.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  see  how  any  solid  advantages  are  to  be  obtained  widiout  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  minor  German  states  ;  and  even  then  the  subject  presents 
difficulties  which  seem  hardly  surmountable. 

Permit  me  now,  before  concluding,  to  glance  at  the  leading  events  of  a  pc^ 
tical  nature,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Their  mere  recapitulation  will 
tend  to  justify  such  meagre  gleanings  from  the  world  of  letten.  Com- 
mencine  with  the  visit  or  visitation  of  that  imperial  traveller,  who  has  ob- 
tained Uiroughout  Germany  the  characteristic  surname  of  '  The  Sudden,'  we 
find  the  memorable  Castel  convention  for  the  extradition  of  Russian  prisoners 
renewed.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Germany  is  the  more  sensitive,  as  in- 
stead of  concessions  for  so  great  a  boon,  four  consecutive  Ukases  have  since 
appeared  of  a  more  isolating  character  than  ever.  Next  followed  an  almost 
unparalleled  crisis  in  the  monetary  world,  produced  by  the  most  unintelligible 
government  measures  connected  with  railway  speculation,  which  bad  the 
effect  of  creating  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  twenQr  per  cent,  in  these  securities 
within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  thereby  entailing  immense  losses  on  a 
vast  number  of  private  individuals  who  had  been  tempted  to  invest  their 
capital  in  this  stock.  On  the  heels  of  this  catastrophe  followed  the  serious 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  from  the  contagion  of  whidi  even 
the  capital  has  not  been  altogether  free,  and  then  the  insane  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king  and  queen.  And  then,  to  complete  the  sad  catalosue,  the 
frightful  inundations  in  Silesia,  which  have  deprived  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  individuals  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sustenance.  The  sympathy 
with  these  unhappy  sufferers  is  great,  and  his  majesty  has  humanely  withheld 
his  annual  donation  of  100,000  thsders  for  the  Cologne  cathedral  for  this 
year,  and  devoted  it  to  the  relief  of  his  afflicted  subjects  in  Silesia. 

The  grand  exhibition  of  German  manufiictures  originally  limited  to  the 
states  belonging  to  the  customs  league,  but  subsequently  niade  to  embrace 
Germany  in  eeneral,  has  been  now  open  for  public  inspection  for  some 
weeks.  It  is  held  in  a  splendid  arsenal,  and  is  considerea  by  some  as  not 
much  inferior  to  its  Parisian  rival.  There  can  be  no  question  but  it  will  give 
a  vast  impetus  to  German  manufacturing  industry,  whidi  now,  through  the  re- 
cent convention  with  Belgium,  has  obtained  a  well  situated  port,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  newly  organised  Prussian  Board  of  Trade,  cannot  fidl  of 
becoming  a  still  more  dangerous  rival  of  England.  A  slight  nsduction  in  the 
Prussian  inland  postage,  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  October,  is  stated  to  be 
but  the  prelude  of  still  more  extensive  reductions. 


mSCELLAMOUS  LITERART  NOTICES. 


DENMARK 

A  Gk>PSNHAOEN  journal  has  published  the  will  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Thorwaldaen.  The  document  bears  the  date  of  the  5th  of  December,  1838. 
One  of  the  clauses  is  as  follows  :-^'  I  bequeath  to  my  native  city,  Copen- 
hagen,  all  the  objects  of  art  belonging  to  me,  those  in  Copenhagen  as  well  as 
those  in  Rome,  consisting  of  statues,  ba»-relie&,  antique  vases,  prints,  &c.  It 
is  my  wish  that  all  should  be  collected  together  to  form  a  museum,  which  shall 
bear  my  name.'  Next  follow  some  behests  relative  to  the  heirs  of  the  tes- 
tator. On  the  25th  of  January,  1843,  the  testator  modified  the  first  will 
bequeathing  to  tlie  museum  all  the  property  he  might  die  possessed  of, 
eicept  about  4000  rix-thalers  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  works  of 
art  are  to  be  placed  in  the  museum,  (as  stated  in  the  first  will,)  and  the  re- 
maining property  is  to  be  sold  and  the  capital  invested : — the  interest  to  be 
laid  out  in  commissions  to  Danish  artists,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  Denmark.  The  works  commissioned  are  to 
belong  to  the  museum,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  to  be  printed, 
lliorwaldsen  directs  one  of  his  executors.  Professor  Bissen,  of  Copenhagen, 
to  complete  the  works  he  has  left  unfinished  at  his  death ;  the  expense  is  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  museum. 

FRANCE. 

Letters  received  in  Paris  from  Constantinople,  dated  July,  contain  some 
interesting  information  relative  to  M.  Botta's  recent  discoveries  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  near  Nineveh.  Eugene  Flandin,  an  artist,  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
French  government  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  the  excavations 
whidi  are  actively  going  on.  Botta  has  discovered  two  doors  uniformly 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs :  on  one  side  is  represented  a  colossal  bull,  with  a 
human  head,  and  on  the  other  a  human  ngure  with  an  eagle's  head  and 
wingi.  These  doors  are  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  tliey  open  into  a  hall  120 
feet  long.  The  only  wall  which  is  yet  (^red  from  rubbish  (that  on  the 
south  side),  is  covered  with  a  series  of  ba8-relie&,  representing  battles,  ex- 
plained by  inscriptions.  The  hill  on  which  this  building  stands  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  with  bastions.  Botta  is  now  actively  exploring  these  ruins ; 
he  has  fifty  lalMurers  at  work,  and  it  is  hoped  tfaiat  in  the  space  of  ten 
months  to  lay  open  the  whole.  He  has  ascertamed  that  there  is,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Nineveh  to  Khonabad,  a  chain  of  hilb  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  brick  and  marble  bearing  inscriptions.  He  infers  that  these  hilb 
were  formerly  the  bases  of  palaces,  and  that  Khorsabad  was  a  fortress  si- 
tuated at  the  extremity  of  tlie  city.  The  quadrangular  spacer  which  is 
suRonnded  by  the  wall,  and  which  contains  the  hill  of  Jonas,  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  include  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  of  Nineveh.  But  M. 
Botta  considers  it  more  probable  that  this  space  was  only  the  great  court  of 
the  palace,  whilst  the  city  extended  as  fieur  as  the  hill  of  Khorsabad,  a  dis- 
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tance  of  five  caravan  stages.  This  coDJecture  accords  with  the  poasibility  of 
the  prophet  Jonas  havins  wandered  for  three  days  about  the  city,  which  would 
be  incomprehensible  if  the  limited  space  of  the  quadrangle  on  the  Tigris  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  city. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  celebrated  mathematician 
Laplace,  at  his  birth-place,  Beaumont  en  Auge,  near  Caen. 

Lamartine  has  concluded  a  contract  with  a  Parisian  publisher,  by  which  he 
has  disposed  of  the  copyright  of  his  collected  works,  for  the  sum  of  450,000 
francs.  Among  them  are  eieht  volumes  hitherto  unpublished,  consisting 
of  the  '  History  of  the  Girondistes'  and  the  tragedy  ot  'Toussaint  I'Ouver- 
ture.' 

M.  Ducrotey  de  Blainville,  Member  of  the  Institute^  has  succeeded  the 
late  Geoffrey  de  Sainte-Hilaire,  as  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Physiology  in 
the  Academy  of  Science. 

The  Paris  papers  record  the  death  of  the  architect  Lep^re,  who  accom- 
panied Napoleon's^  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  Gon- 
douin,  erected  the  column  on  the  Place  Venddme.  Paris  is  indebted  to 
Lep^re  for  several  other  architectural  ornaments.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paule  was  his  last  work.     He  died  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  in'Paris  of  the  progress  of  M.  de  Castelnan's 
scientific  expedition  to  the  interior  of  South  Amenca,  undertaken  by  direc- 
tion of  the  French  government.  After  a  sojourn  of  some  months  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  the  authorities  of  the  country  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
protect  and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  expedition,  M.  Castelnan  and 
nis  companions  crossed  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  entered  the  province  of 
Minas.  In  Barbacena  thev  made  some  important  astronomical  and  geogn- 
pbical  observations,  and  after  visiting  the  lopaz  mines  of  Capan,  proceeded 
to  Uro  Prito,  the  capital  of  the  rich  province  of  that  name.  Having  crossed 
the  vast  desert  of  Rio 'San-Francisco,  they  reached  Villa  Boa,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Goyaz,  about  the  central  point  of  Brazil.  M.  de  Castelnan 
describes  this  part  of  the  country  in  glowing  colours.  Gold  is  abundant  id 
the  sand  of  the  river ;  and  is  not  unfrequenuy  found  in  a  pure  state  in  lumps 
of  several  pounds  weight  The  diamonds  of  Rio  Claro  are  remarkablv  large* 
and,  in  Salmasser,  pearls  are  found  in  shells  of  the  Unio  species.  At  the  date 
of  the  last  accounts,  the  expedition  was  preparing  to  sail  down  the  yet  un- 
described  Rio-Tocantin,  and  after  traversing  Arregnay,  to  return  to  Goya^ 
and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  Lima. 

Recent  letters  from  Algiers  mention  the  discovery  of  some  curious  antiqui- 
ties in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  Orleansville.  The  principal  objecta 
du^  up  are  the  following :  a  marble  bust  of  a  proconsul ;  several  RomaQ 
weights  in  copper  and  bronze ;  a  statuette  of  Priapus ;  the  head  of  a  pin  or 
brooch,  representing  a  dolphin's  head,  with  rubies  in  the  eyes ;  an  iron  pick- 
axe and  hammer,  and  the  figure  of  a  cock  in  bronze,  much  rusted.  "Diere 
are,  also,  many  articles  of  pottery,  viz. :  some  jars  of  lachrymatories ;  a  frag- 
ment of  the  cover  of  an  amphora,  with  the  inscription  '  Semper  gaude;*  ami 
the  fragment  of  a  vase,  adorned  with  figures,  representing  baptism. 

The  recent  inauguration  of  the  great  organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Eustadie 
excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris.  It  was 
not  a  religious  ceremony,  but  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  genuine  ^  concert 
spirituel.'  The  organ  is  not  a  new  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  church  itself,  the  building  of  which  was  begun  in  1532,  and 
finished  in  1642.  It  is  a  noble  instrument,  and  has  recently  undergone  a 
thorough  repair.  On  the  dav  of  inauguration  it  was  played  by  several  distin- 
guished or^nists,  among  whom  was  Adolph  Hesse  of  Bresiau,  whose  per- 
formance excited  general  admiration. 
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GERMANY. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  Munich,  announcing  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  Dr.  Koch.  After  ten  years  passed  in  visiting  various  parts 
of  E^pt,  Dr.  Koch  penetrated  into  the  intenor  of  Africa.  He  accompanied 
the  Duke  de  Ragusa  and  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  in  their  respective  jour^ 
neys  in  the  East.  His  death  took  place  at  Kartum,  on  the  6th  of  June,  in 
the  thirty-«ixth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  undertake  a  new 
journey  into  Sudan. 

The  first  volume  of  a  work,  on  which  the  lyric  poet  Uhland  has  been 
long  engaged,  has  just  been  published  at  Stuttgard.  It  is  entitled,  '  Alte 
hocn  und  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder,  mit  Abhandlungen  und  Anmerkungen,' 
(Old  popular  Song  in  the  high  and  low  German  Languages,  with  Notes  and 
Commentaries).  The  work  will  be  comprised  in  five  volumes,  of  which  three 
are  to  contain  the  songs,  and  two  are  to  consist  of  notes  and  treatises.  It  is 
expected  that  the  publication,  when  completed,  will  form  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  tiistory  of  German  lyric  poetry. 

A  letter  from  Munich  states  that  Dr.  Schaf  hautl  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  preparing  to  join  the  commission  sent  by  the  King  of  fiavaria  to 
Pompeii,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gartner.  The  chief  objects,  to 
which  the  attention  of  this  commission  is  directed,  are  the  studv  of  the  Pom* 
peian  architecture,  and,  if  possible,  the  discovery  of  the  method  employed  by 
the  ancients  in  tlieir  stucco  work,  for  which  it  would  appear  they  used  no 
other  ingredient  than  chalk.  The  imitation  of  the  ancient  stucco  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  modem  stucco  workers.  Vitruvius  gives  a 
very  minute  description  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  method  of  preparing 
tlie  ancient  stucco,  vet  all  experiments,  made  in  conformity  with  his  direo> 
tions,  have  failed  of'^producing  the  desired  effect.  Professor  Schafhautl  has 
already  directed  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he 
and  Uie  other  persons  connected  with  the  commission^  will  succeed  in  solving 
a  problem  alike  interesting  to  science  and  art 

Gervinus,  of  Heidelberg,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  critical  work  on  Shaks- 
peare,  and  has  suspended  for  the  present  his  '  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.' 

The  University  of  Bonn  is  now  the  favourite  school  for  the  princes  and 
the  hiffh  nobilitv  of  Germany.  Accounts  from  Dresden  mention,  that  the 
son  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony  (the  future  heir  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom) is  about  to  be  sent  to  Bonn.  Professor  Dablmann  has  signified  his 
intention  of  remaining  at  that  university,  a  circumstance  which  occasions  no 
little  Tercet  in  Heidelberg. 

The  German  papers  record  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Beneke,  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  a  distinguished  philologist,  and  his 
lectures  on  the  German  and  Englbh  languages  and  literature  were  highly  and 
deservedlv  admired.  The  fiftieth  year  of  his  professorship  at  Gottingen  was 
celebrated  in  August,  1842.    He  was  librarian  to  the  university. 

Od  the  25th  of  August,  festivals  were  held  in  most  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  in  honour  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Herder.  In  Munich,  Herder's  native  city,  the  day  was  celebrated  with  marked 
honour. 

GREECE. 

We  learn  that  a  Greek  gentleman,  M.  Neroutsos,  now  residing  in  London, 
is  en^iged  in  translating,  into  Romaic,  Mr.  St.  John's  elaborate  work,  '  The 
History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece.'  No  undertaking 
ooald  be  more  worthy  of  receiving  support  in  regenerated  Hellas,  since  the 
best  way  to  incite  a  people  to  pemrm  great  actions  is  to  set  before  them  the 
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example  of  their  ancestors.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  annoimcini^ 
that  a  society,  to  be  called  *  The  Hellenic  Association,*  is  about  to  be  formed 
in  London  under  the  auspices  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  English 
and  Greek.     Its  object  will  be  to  promote  education  in  Greece. 

ITALY. 

A  commission  was  some  time  ago  established  in  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  such  old  pictures,  prints,  drawings,  and  descriptions,  as  might 
afford  assistance  in  the  projected  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Hcrr  von  Quast,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  wished 
to  compare  a  print  given  by  Pistolesi,  in  the  Vaiicano  dejscritto,  with  an  oil 
painting,  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  which  he  himself  had  seen  in  the 
Vatican  a  few  years  ago.  However  the  picture  was  not  to  be  found,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  fruitless  inquiries  respecting  it  were  set  on  foot  by  Herr 
von  Buch,  the  Prussian  envoy  to  the  Papal  See.  At  length  Dr.  t>ressel 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  in  a  private  gallery,  and  it  was  immediately 
purchased  by  Herr  von  Buch.  As  a  work  of  art  the  picture  is  but  of 
mediocre  value ;  but  it  will  be  of  important  assistance  to  the  object  the  com- 
mission has  in  view.  It  represents,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  of  detail,  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  as  it  was  before  tlie  mutilation  of  the  edifice  by  the 
French  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  They  broke  up  and  partially 
carried  away  the  costly  columns  of  porphyry  and  marble,  brought  by  Charle- 
magne from  San  Vitale,  in  Ravenna.  The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  restored 
them,  at  least  in  part,  to  Aix.  The  painting  recently  discovered  in  Rome, 
represents  the  coloured  columns ;  but  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  restore 
them  all  is  a  doubtful  question.  Pistolesi's  plate  is  faulty  in  perspective,  as 
well  as  incorrect  and  defective  in  the  representation  of  the  architectural 
ornaments. 

The  sculptor,  Mathia,  of  Berlin,  who  is  at  present  in  Rome,  is  engaged  on 
a  work  which  attracts  the  admit  ation  of  all  lovers  of  art  It  is  called  *  Cupid 
and  the  Dog  ;*  and  all  who  have  seen  it  concur  in  eulogising  the  beauty  and 
the  graceful  grouping  of  the  figures.  The  winged  god  is  represented  sleep- 
ing, nis  head  pillowed  on  his  lefl  arm,  which  rests  on  the  back  of  a  watch-dog, 
the  emblem  of  fidelity.  The  group  is  executed  in  Carrara  marble  of  the 
purest  white.     It  is  for  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenburg. 

An  important  artistical  work  is  about  to  appear  at  Parma,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duchess  Maria  Louisa  (formerly  Empress  of  France).  The 
ducness  has  ordered  correct  copies  to  be  made  of  the  fresco  paintings  of 
Correggio,  which  adorn  various  places  in  the  city  of  Parma,  and  also  of 
some  pictures  of  Parmigiano,  which  are  nearly  destroyed.  From  these 
drawings  engravings  are  to  be  executed  by  Toschi,  the  celebrated  copper-plate 
engraver.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers,  each  number  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some  pages  of  explanatory  text.  It  is  expected  that  ten  years  will 
be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

A  somewhat  curious  work  appeared  lately  at  Messina,  consisting  of  a 
•  History  of  celebrated  Trees,'  by  the  Abbate  Carmelo  AUegra.  The  author 
treats  of  the  *  Chesnut  Tree  of  Etna*  (Castagno  dei  cento  cavatli) ;  of*  Hage- 
dorus'  and  Klopstock's  Lindens ;'  of  the  *  Cedars  of  Lebanon ;'  of  '  Rous- 
seau's Tree,  at  Montmorency  ;*  &c. 

Professor  Foggi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
in  Italian,  an  important  work  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years.  It  presents  a  complete  developement  of 
the  metrical  system  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  <<s  of  the  poetical  nomencla- 
ture which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

FLoasNCB.— 'The  body  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  deposited,  on  the  third 
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of  August,  in  the  yault  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  temple  of  honour 
of  the  great  men  of  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  left  a  fortune  of  600,000/. 
to  bis  widow  and  daughter,  who  b  married  to  her  cousin,  the  Prince  de 
Marignano,  son  of  Lucien. 

A  curious  instance  of  Austrian  intolerance  and  Tuscan  subservience  has 
just  occurred  here.  A  noble  Florentine,  Count  Masetti,  anxious  to  save  it 
from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  vandalism  of  speculators,  purchased  the  house, 
on  the  Lung'  Arno,  in  which  Alfieri  lived  and  died,  and  placed  over  the  gate, 
on  a  white  marble  slab,  the  following  inscription :  *  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Principe 
dell '  Italiana  Tragedia,  per  la  gloria  e  regenerazione  d '  Italia  qui  detto  e  qui 
mori.*  (*  Here  Victor  Alneri,  the  Prince  of  Italian  Tragedy,  for  the  glory  and 
regeneration  of  Italy,  wrote  and  died/)  There  was  nothing  very  alarming  in  this 
monumental  record ;  the  censorship  gave  its  visa  and  the  prefect  of  police  his 
exequatur.  The  inscription  had  been  open  to  public  view  for  several  days, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  Austrian  charg€  d'affaires  at  Florence  took  exception  to 
it,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  master.  At  first,  it  was  very  naturally  believed 
by  the  Tuscan  government  that  he  could  not  be  serious;  but  despatches  from 
Vienna  came  which  fully  proved  that  the  charg^  d'affaires  penectly  repre- 
sented the  imbecility  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Protest 
was  in  vain ;  lampoon,  pasauinade,  epigram,  all  was  in  vain.  The  authorities 
were  obliged  to  yield — and  tne  inscription  was  removed  in  the  name  of  Austria. 
Fovera  ItaBa  ! 

NORWAY. 

Jacob  Aall,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  iron  mines  of  Naes,  and  a  man  dis- 
tiogaished  for  learning  and  literary  talent,  died  at  Christiania,  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Many  years  ago  he  consigned  the  active  superintendence  of  his 
lucrative  property  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  ;  he 
studied  profoundly  the  history,  language,  and  antiquities  of  Norway.  A  ^reat 
portion  of  his  literary  labours  were  contributions  to  periodical  publications. 
His  principal  works  area  German  translation  of  Snorre  Sturleson's  '  Chronicle 
of  the  Northern  Monarchs,*  (which  he  published  at  his  own  cost,)  and  his  •  Re- 
collections for  an  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Norway,  from  1800  to  18 15.* 
He  subscribed  the  sum  of  20,000  thalers  towards  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania. 

The  union  of  Scandinavian  naturalists,  recently  assembled  at  Christiania, 
concluded  their  scientific  conferences  about  the  end  of  July.  Copenhagen  Is 
the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  next  year. 

RUSSIA. 

The  public  libraries  which  were  first  called  into  existence  by  permission  of 
the  emperor,  in  1836,  and  are  now  established  in  forty-two  towns  of  the 
empire,  must  necessarily  operate  beneficially  on  the  civilisation  of  the  people. 
Most  of  these  contain  from  1500  to  2000  volumes,  and  the  collections  are 
continually  increasing  by  important  contributions  from  the  public.  The 
libraries  of  Odessa  and  Tamboff  contain  from  10,000  to  12,000  volumes 
each.  Complete  editions  are  now  published  of  those  works  which  may 
be  called  the  classics  of  Russian  literature,  viz.,  the  writings  of  Pushkin, 
Shukovski,  and  Bestushev ;  the  latter  is  known  in  Russian  literature  only 
by  the  name  of  Marlinsky.  An  Indian  tale,  in  verse,  from  the  pen  of 
ShukoYsfci,  has  recently  been  publbbed  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  entitled 
'  Nal  and  Damayante.' 
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CHINA. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thoin»  of  Liverpool,  we  liave  been 
put  in  possession  of  a  '  Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary/  published  last 
year  at  Canton  by  our  correspondent's  brother.  At  the  risk  of  compro- 
mising our  editorial  prerogative  of  literary  omniscience,  w^  must  confess 
our  incompetence  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  Mr.  Thom's  labours :  but  as, 
eveiything  which  leads  to  facilitate  a  kindly,  and  mutually  serviceable  inter- 
course between  our  countrymen  and  the  Chinese  is  deserving  of  all  encourage- 
ment,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  from  the '  Journal  des  Debats,' 
June  24,  1844,  the  following  notice  of  the  '  Vocabulary.*  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  tlie  Institut,  and  professor  of  Ancient 
Chinese  in  the  College  of  France : — 

**  The  BibUotheque  Royale  has  lust  had  transmitted  to  it  from  Canton  a 
work,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  bids  fiiir  to  open  up  China  to  us  in  a 
way  far  more  efficacious  than  even  the  force  of  arms  has  done  ;  and  this,  by 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  acquaint  themselves,  with- 
out any  other  assistance  than  that  which  itself  affords,  with  the  ideas  and 
scientific  attainments  which  prevail  in  Europe.     The  work  alluded  to  is  a 
Chinese  and  Enelish  Vocabulary,  published  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese.    It  is 
headed  by  a  preface  in  Chinese,  written  in  a  moderate  and  conciliatoiy  tone, 
which  the  Emperor  must  have  read  with  no  less  interest  than  satisfaction, 
should  it  have  been  brought  under  his  notice.    This  last-named  circumstance 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as,  according  to  the  '  Hongkong  Gazette,'  of  the 
26tn  October,  1843,  a  considerable  number  of  copies  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Court  of  Pekin ;  and  as  information  has  been  received,  since  their 
arrival,  of  many  of  the  high  functionaries  of  that  capital  having  read  and 
having  been  delighted  with  the  work.      Hitherto,  the  almost  exclusive  ob- 
ject  of  Sinologues  has  been   to  compile  dictionaries  for  the   service   of 
Europeans,  but  the  opening  of  four  new  ports  has  given  birth  to  new 
wants,  and,  among  its  other  consequences,  has  created  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity for  the  publication  of  the  vocabulary  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  announcing.      It  was  an  idea  at  once  happy  and  bold  to  aim  at  fur- 
nishing the  Chinese  with  tlie  opportunity  of  acquiring,  through  the  mediam 
of  their  own  language,  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  England.     But  an  im- 
mense difficulty  had  to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  set  forth  to  the  eye 
the  sounds  of  a  foreign  tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  so  arbitrary,  by 
employing  for  that  purpose  the  signs  of  a  language  which  has  no  a^habeU 
To  triumph  over  this  obstacle,  and  others  which  need  not  be  enumerated, 
nothing  less  was  required  than  the  learning  and  experience  of  a  man  who 
has  had  his  abode  in  China  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  whom  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  as  familiar  as  his  vernacular  tongue.     The  author 
is  Mr.  Robert  Thorn,  whose  abilities  are  well  known  throughout  Europe,  the 
gentleman  who,  in  connexion  with  the  younger  Morrison,  acted  as  interpreter 
to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  during  his  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  and  this  not  only  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  recent  peace,  but 
likewise  in  since  discussing  and  settling  the  articles  of  that  commercial  treaty 
which  now  throve  China  open  to  European  enterprise  and  activity.     To  him 
the  public  was  previously  indebted  for  his  edition  of  iEsop's  Fables  in  Chinese 
and  English,  and  for  an  interesting  tale  translated  from  the  Chinese.    .    .     . 
^Ve  may  add  that  Mr.  Thom  has  published  this  work  at  his  own  expense  ; 
and  that  he  has  distributed  copies  gratuitously  to  foreigners  who  reside  in 
China,  as  well  as  to  the  native  merchants  of  the  new  ports,  henceforward  to 
be  brought  into  constant  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  requiring  the  i 
ance  which  such  a  work  affords." 
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zom  Scfalusse  des  geschichtlichen  Theils  der  Confessionen.  8to.  Berlin,  6s. 
Boit,  A^  Histoire  Andenne  et  Modeme  de  I'EgUse  des  fr^res  de  Bohemie  et  de 

Moravie.    2  yols.    12mo.    Paris,    7s.  6d. 
8.  Justini,  martjris.  Opera.  Recensuit  J.  C.  T.  Otto.  Tornns  II.  Fasc  2  Jena,  I  Is. 
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Xisoo,  F.  G.,  Die  Wonder  Jesu  Chriati,  ezegeUscb-homiletisch  bearbeitet.    Sra 

Serwu    6s. 
Matter,  J.,  Histoire  critique  da  gnosticism  et  de  son  inflnenoe  sur  les  sectes  re- 

ligienses  et  philosophiqnes  des  6  prem.  dedes.   Tom.  HI.    Straabmrg.    9s. 
Meier,  G.  A^  Die  Lehre  yon  der  Trinitat  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung.  YoL 

!•    8Ta    Hamburg,    6s. 
Mohler,  J.  A.,  Atbapasius  der  Grosse  and  die  Eirche  seiner  Zeit,  besonders  im 

Eampfe  mit  dem  Arianismos.    2  Aufl.    8yo.    Maim,    8s. 
NitKScfa,  C.  J.,  System  der  cbristlicben  Lehre.    5  yerb.  Anfl.    8yo.    Bonn.    9b, 

Fredigten  in  Wittenberg  gehalten.    2  Aufl.    8Ya    6s.  6d. 

Origenis  Opera  omnia.    Edid.  C.  H.  E.  Lommatzsch.     Tomos  XYH.  12mo. 

BeroL    8s. 
Wette,  W.  M.  L.  de,  Ezeget  Handb.  z.  neaen  Test  YoL  IL  p.  5.  Brief  an  Titos, 

Timotheos  a.  d.  Hebriier.    8ya    Leipzig,    4s. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Elyenich,  F.  J.,  Der  Hermesianismos  and  Johannes  Perrone,  sein  romischer 
Gkgner.    F.  L  8ya    Breelau,    Sb, 

Leibnitz's  Animadyersiones  ad  Cartesii  prindpia  philosophie,  mitgetheilt  Ton  Dr. 
G.  E.  Guhraner.    8yo.    Bonn,    2s. 

Mendelssohn's,  Moses,  Gesammdte  Schriften.  Heransgeg.  Ton  Dr.  G.  B.  Men- 
delssohn.   YoL  lY.  in  2  parts.    12mo.    lOs. 

Roaenkranz,  E.,  Hegd's  Leben.  (Supplement  zu  Hegd's  Werken.  RyL  8to. 
Berlin    12s. 

Sigwart»  Dr.  H.  C.  W.,  Geschichte  der  Fhilosophie  yom  allgemeinen  wissen- 
Bchaltlichen  und  geschichtlichen  Standpunkt.    Y6L  n.    Stutig,    9s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY,  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Aesdiyli  dramatum  fragmenta  reoens.  et  annot  instr.,  F.  H.  Bothe.     8yo. 

Lein,    2s.  6d. 
Alezanari,  M.,  Historiarum  scriptores  state  suppares.  Yitas  enarrayit,  librorom 

fragmenta  collegit,  &c.    R.  Geier.    8yo.    Lip$,    98. 
AnaTimenis  an  rhetorica  qu»  rviigq  fertur  Aristotelis  ad  Alexandnun.    Reoens. 

et  illusr.  L.  SpengeL  8yo.     Turici,  lis.  6d. 
Dionis   Chiysostomi  opera  Gnece.  E  recens.  A.  Emperii  Yol.  L  Text.    8yo. 

Brumeu.    21s. 
Broxnann's,  W.,  Geschichte  Rom's.  YoL  YI.  and  hist.   Svo.   158.  6  toIs.    8 to. 

Konigab,    ^L 
£iiripidis   restitutos,   siye    scriptorum    Euripidis   ingeniique  oensura,    quam 

udens  fitbulas  qme  extant  expUnayit  examinayitque.  earum  qus9  interierunt 

rdiquias  composuit  atque  interpretatus  est,  omnes  ordine  disposuit  et  yitam 

scriptoris  enarrayit  J.  A.  Hartungus.    Yol.  II.    8yo.    Harnb,    12s. 
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jajhrbficher  des  Yaeins  you  AlterthimisfreundeD  im  Khetnlande.    IV.   Sva 

Bonn.    68. 
Kuhn,  Carol,  Dr.  phiL,  De  notionis  deflnitioiie  qualem  Aristoteles  oonstitiifirit 

8Ta    Hal    18. 6d. 
Mittheilmigen  der  antiquarischen  Qesellacbaft  in  Zurich.    2.  Bd.  imp.  4to.    i/.  8c 
Panofka,  Griechinnen  und  Griechen,  nach  Antiken.    4ta    Berlin,    48. 
Persii  Flacci  Satiro.    InusomschoLedit,  &c  H.Daentzer.  8to>    I^t.    SB.6d. 
Planti,  T.  M.,  Captiyi.    Miles  glorioeiu.    Trinammiu.   Edit.    F.  lindemamnu. 

8ya    Lips,    48. 
Baspe,  F.,  Die  Wortstellnng  der  lateimichen  Sprache.    Sto.    Hanw,  128. 
BQ>ertoriam  der  dassischen  Fhilologie,  herausg.,  Ton  Dr.  G.  Miihlmann  il  K 

Jenicke.    1  Heft.    8to.    Leipz.    28. 
Strabonis  Geographica,  recens.  comment,  crit  instmzit  G.  Kramer.    Vol.  L 

8yo.    Bercl     15s. 
Weissenbom,  D.,  Hellen,  Beitrage  zur  Erforschnng  d.  altgriechische  Geschichte. 

8yo.     Jena.    4s. 
Wdcker,  F.  G.,  Kleine  Schriften.    1.  Th.  sur  griechischen  Literatorgesehichta 

8to.    Bonn.    lis. 

ORIENTALIA. 

Boehtlingk,  O.,  £in  erster  Yersuch  iiber  den  Accent  im  Sanskrit    4to.    Sl 

Petersburg.    4s.  6d. 

die  Decimation  im  Sanskrit    4to.    St  Petersburg.    4s.  6d. 

■  die  Unadi-Affixe.  Mit  Anmerkung.  a.  Indices.   4ta    St  Peters- 

burg.   6s. 
Bopp,  F.,  Glossarinm  sanscritnm  in  quo  omnes  radioes  et  yocabnla  usitatlssiiDa 

ezpUcantor  et  cum  Yocabulis  graec.,  lat,  germ.,  lithuan.,  slay.,  celt.,  compa- 

rantur,  etc    Fasc.  IL    4to.    Berlin.    10s.  6d. 
Orianne,  G.,  Traits  originale  des  successions  d'apr^s  le  droit  Hmdou ;  extrut  da 

Mitacscbarade  Vijnyaneswarade.    8yo.    8s. 
Vocabularium  Sinicum.  Concinnavit  G.  Schott    4to.    BeroL    6s. 
Yribadaranykam  Kathakam,  lya.  Kena,  Mundakam,  odcr  fiinf  Upanishads  ans 

dem    Yagur-Sama  und   Atbarya-Veda.     Herausg.  yon    L.  PcHey.     Stol 

Bonn.    88. 

MIDDLE-AGE  PHILOLOGY. 

Homeyer,  Dr.  0.  G.,    des   Sacbsenspiegels.    Theil  IL,  nebst  d.  yerwandten 

Kechtsbuchem.      Bd.  IL,  d.   Auctor  yetus  de   Beneficiis,  das  Goriitaer 

Bechtsb.  u.  d.  Sjstem  d.  Lebnrecbts.    8yo.    Berlin,    lis.  6cL 
Hiippe,  B.,  lieder  und  Spriiche  der  Minnesinger.     Mit  grammu  Einleit.  u. 

spracbl.  Anmerkungen,  Anhang,  Tauler*s  Lieder.    8yo.    MOnster.    da.  6d. 
Baynouard,  Lexique  Boman,  ou  dictionaire  de  la  langue  des  troubadours,  oom« 

parte  ayec  les  autres  langues  de  TEurope  latine,  &c.    Tom.  YI.,  et  detnier. 

8yo.    Paris.    16s. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 
Briefe,  Neue  romiscbe,  yon  einem  Florentiner.    1.  u.  2.  Tb.  12mo.    Le^z.    18s. 
Griin,  K.,  Friedrich  Schiller  als  Mensch,  Geschichtschreiber,  Denlrar  und  Diditer. 

Fin  Kommentar  zu  seinen  Werken.  12mo.    Leipz.  lis. 
Ingemann,  B.  S.,  Samlede  historiske  Digte   og  Bomaner.    YoL  2—4.    8yo. 

Copenh.    78.  6d. 
Eobl,  J.  Gm  Land  und  Leute  der  britischen  Insebi.    Beitrage  zur  Cbarakteristik 

Englands  und  der  Englander.    3  yoIs.  8yo.    JDresd.    ll  15s. 
Lessing,  G.  E.,  Fabebi.     12mo.    Leipz.    2s. 

—  Emilia  Galotti.     12mo.    Leipz.    Is.  6d. 

—  Minna  yon  Barnhelm.    12mo.    Leipz.    Is.  6d. 

—  Nathan  de  Weise.    12mo.    Leipz.    2s, 

Paoli,  B.,  Die  Welt  und  mein  Auge.    Noyellen.    3  yols.  12mo.    Pesik.    158. 
Bomancero  castellano,  6  coleccion.de  antiguos  romances  populares  de  los  Espa- 

noles,  c.  introd.  y  not  p.  G.'  B.  Depping.  N.  ed.  c.  not  de  Don  Ant  Akala 

Galiano    2  Tomos.    12mo.    Leip.    16s. 
Saintine,  X.  B ,  Leonhard  le  cocher.     12mo.    Brux.    3s.  6d. 
Zacbokke's,  Heinr.,  Aehrcnlese.    Vol.  1  and  2.    8yo.    Aarau.    lOs. 
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Amd,  R,  Geschichte  des  ITrsprungs  und  der  Entwickelung  des  firanzosiacheii 

Yolkefl.    VoU.    8vo.    Leip.    14s. 
Andin,  Histoire  de  Leon  X.    2  toIs.    8vo.    ParU.    168, 
Chronica  del  famosA  cayaUero  Cid  Bujdiez  Campeador.    N.  ed.  c  introduocion 

hist-Uter.  p.  D.  V.  A.  Huber.    Royal  8vo.    Marb.    209. 
Geschichte  der  enropaiflchen  Staaten,  herausg.  v.  A  H.  lu  Heeren  und  F.  A. 

Ukert.    21  Lief.  Vol.  L  Spanien,  von  Dr.   H.  Schafer.    Vol  II.    8vo. 

Hamb,   10s. 
Gnmier,  A.  G.  de.  Voyages  aux  Antilles  frangaises,  angUuses,  danoises,  espag- 

nioles,  I  St.  Domingo  et  anx  Etats  unis.    2  vols.    8vo.    Pari*.    16s. 
Islea  Taiti    Equisse  Historique  et  Geographique,  precedee  de  considerations 

gencrales  sur  la  (Colonisation  Fran9aise  dans  I'Oc^anie;  par  Vincendon-Du- 

moulin  et  Despraz.    Parts  1  and  2.    Paris.    15s. 
lachnowsky,  C.  M.,  Geschichte  des  Hanses  Habsburg.    8vo.  Wien,    13s.  6d. 
Miigge,  T.,  Skizzen  aus  dem  Norden.    Reise  durch  Skandinavien.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Hanover.     16s. 
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Zeitschnft  fiir  wisaenschafU.  Botanik  v.  Schleiden  u.  NagelL    Bd.  1.  Heft.  1.  Bva 

Zirieh*    7b. 
Zetterstedt,  J.  W.,  Diptera  Scandlnaviae  diapoeita  et  descripta.    Tom.IIL    Sra 

XmdL    128. 
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5  porti.    8to.     Greifsw,     12s, 
ABtronomiiche  Beobachtungen,  aaf  der  Stemwarte  za  Berlin.  Heraiug.  too  J.  T. 
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Art.  I. — Lebensbilder  aua  dera  Befreiungshriege,  (Sketches  &om 
the  War  of  Liberation.)    3  Bande.    Jena.     1841  and  1844. 

Political  and  historical  writers  have,  as  the  reader  need  scarcely 
be  informed,  a  very  difficult  part  to  play  in  Germany.     So  long 
indeed,  as  they  follow  the  track  of  their  great  countryman,  Nie- 
buhr,  and  widd  their  clubs  lustily  amid  forgotten  Romans  and 
fusty  old  Byzantines,  they  need  fear  nothing  ;  but  so  soon  as 
they  come  within  the  range  not  of  Uving  persons  merely,  but  of 
the  memory  of  living  persons,  then  to  speak  plainly  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  onend  the  censor,  demands  no  common  tact. 
For  if  the  author  be  brisk  and  bold  and  fearless  (as  a  political 
ivriter  should  always  be),  he  is  apt,  with  the  cracking  of  his  whip, 
to  disturb  Prince  Mettemich's  placid  retirement,  and  to  rouse 
the  eager  jealousy  of  *  good  Kaiser  Franz,'  the  patron -ghost  of 
the  Spielberg ;  or  if,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  borrow  a  pair 
of  gatm  slippers  from  Goethe's  artistical  cabinet,  he  is  apt  to  be- 
come tame,  and  becominff  tame,  useless;  for  a  tame  politician  is 
like  a  tame  soldier,  or  an  independent  courtier,  a  thing  altogether 
out  of  place.     Nevertheless  it  is  strange  to  remark,  how  much, 
in  spite  of  the  Frankfort  decrees  of  1819  and  1832,  the  Germans 
have  contrived  to  write  and  write  readably  on  the  stirring  politics 
of  the  day.     Thanks  to  Herr  von  Gugem,  Count  Miinster  and 
the  other  advocates  of  the  federal  system  in  1815  for  this !    Had 
the  sweeping  Prussianism  of  brave  old  Stein  carried  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  its  train ;  had  the  whole  North  of  Germany, 
according  to  his  idea,  been  made  one  Prussia,  and  the  whole 
South  one  Austria,  with  only  a  Bavaria  perhaps  left  to  keep  the 
latter  in  check,  we  should  now  have  had  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
The  historical  and  political  works  which  breathe  a  more  free  and 
manly  spirit,  pubUshed  in  Germany  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  were  not  published  in  Vienna,  or  in  its  poUtical  DoppeU 
ganger^,  BerUn,  but  in  Stuttgard,  or  in  Hamburg,  or  in  Jena,  or 
perhaps  in  Zurich.   Rotteck's  *  Universal  History,'  a  work  breath- 
TOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  LXVUI.  T 
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ing  more  than  a  free  manly  and  independent  spirit,  showing  a 
decidedly  stern  and  radical  front, — a  work  which  has  gone  through 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  editions  in  the  course  of  about  as  many 
years — ^bears  upon  the  title-page  *  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.*  Men- 
zeVs  '  History  of  the  Grennans,'  a  work,  we  believe  honestly,  des- 
tined to  exercise  as  great  an  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  present  generation  in  Germany,  as  Schiller's  poems  did  on  the 
youth  of  the  age  to  which  Menael  himself  belongs— a  work  inter- 

Eenetrated  in  every  page  with  the  best  life-blood  of  stout  man- 
ood  and  ffenuine  patriotism — liberal  without  raging,  consti- 
tutional without  pedantry,  and  German  without  madness,  this 
great  popular  history  is  one  of  the  many  truly  national  trophies 
that  adorn  the  house  of  Gotta  in  Stuttgard;  and  finally  to  come 
down  to  the  present  hour,  these  much-bespoken  *  Lebensbilder  aus 
dem  Befreiungskriege,'  though  they  are  written  by  an  Austrian, 
and  relate  more  to  Austria  than  to  any  other  part  of  Grermany, 
are  published  not  in  the  ancient  bigoted  Vienna,  much  less  in  the 
shallow  and  theatrical  Berlin,  but  among  the  brave  Burschen,  the 
originators  of  the  famous  Wartburff  feast,*  in  Jena. 

The  *  Lebensbilder*  are  published  anonymously ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  author  does  not  ^ve  his  name  on  the  title  page  ;  bat 
the  Baron  von  Hormayr  is  a  person  who  bore  too  distinmiished 
a  part  in  the  late  struggles  for  national  independence  in  Austria, 
and  a  writer  at  the  same  time,  both  in  his  matter  and  his  maimer, 
too  marked  to  write  like  himself,  and  yet  write  unrecognised.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  author,  who  peeped  out  promi- 
nently enough  in  various  places  of  the  two  first  volumes,  has  in 
the  third  and  last  volumes,  just  published, made  a  full  and  free  con* 
fession  (always,  however,  in  the  third  person,)  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  got  possession  of  the  various  documents  thus  given  to 

*  On  the  18th  of  Ck:tober,  1817,  the  German  Burschen,  on  the  inyitatkiQ  of 
their  hrethren  in  Jena,  came  together  from  all  quarters,  to  the  celebrated 
Wartburg,  in  Saxony,  (where  Luther  translated  the  Bihle,)  to  celebrate  the 
third  centenary  of  the  Keformation.  Some  pious  and  patriotic  speeches  were 
made,  hymns  were  sung,  and  dmrch  attended  hy  the  brave  youths,  and 
every  thing  was  conducted  not  only  in  the  most  orderiy  and  decent,  but  in 
the  most  noble  and  elevated  style  of  which  such  a  meeting  was  capable.  After 
the  regular  business  of  the  day,  however,  a  few  mad  youths  (as  who  has  not 
been  mad  in  his  day?)  bethought  themselres  that  so  long-strained  a  solemnity 
might,  like  other  dramas,  be  most  pleasantly  ended  by  a  little  hit  of  a  fercc. 
Accordingly  they  arranged  a  procession  of  torchbearers  to  re-ascend  the  hill 
in  the  eyening  ;  a  bonfire  was  made  on  the  top ;  some  obnoxioos  books  were 
thrown  iu  and  burned ;  with  the  books  also  (symbolically!)  a  pair  of  stays,  a 
corporal's  cane  and  a  tie-wig  1 !  I  In  Great  Britain  this  woiud  have  been  a  plea- 
sant matter  to  laugh  at  for  a  day  and  an  hour,  but  in  Germany  it  was  a  signal 
for  all  the  policemen  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  blow  the  horn  and  ci7--Con- 
apiracy  !  From  that  hour  to  this,  Mettemich  has  lorded  it  with  an  iron  hand 
over  the  German  press  and  parliaments;  no  very  difficult  task;  for  the  (Germans 
are  not  naturally  a  rebellious  people,  and  the  oondave  at  Fraokfbrt  consisted 
principally  of  nervous  old  women  with  breecheg. 
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the  world,  and  tKe  motives  wHch  induced  him  to  publish  them. 
That  after  this  full  declaration,  no  name  jet  appears  on  tlie  title 
page,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  laudable  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  not  to  bring  himself  and  his  friends  into  any  unne* 
cessaiy  trouble  ;  as  the  matter  now  stands,  Hormayr  is  morally, 
but  not  therefore  l^;ally  the  author  of  the  book  ;  and  consi- 
dering how  a  certain  Christian  von  Massenbach,  in  the  year 
1817,  though  then  in  the  Wurtemberg  service,  was  laid  bold  of 
by  the  authorities  at  Frankfort  (under  the  influence  of  Prussia) ,  and 
tried  and  condemned  to  a  life*long  imprisonment  for  having  pub- 
lished certain  documents  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  powers 
that  be  in  Berlin,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  formal  prudence  of 
his  procedure.  As  it  is,  he  cannot  but  be  conscious  that,  not- 
withstanding his  eminent  services  as  an  historiographer,  and  his 
frequent  laudations  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  present  work  con- 
tains many  things  that  will  grievously  wound  the  vanity  and  startle 
the  nerves  of  the  aulic  and  bureaucratic  councillors  in  Vienna.  The 
burden  of  the  whole  work,  indeed,  if  we  understand  it,  so  far  as 
Austria  is  concerned,  is  this — the  Austrians  are  not  stupid,  as 
Napoleon  would  have  it,  but  the  Austrian  government  is  stupid  ; 
the  diverse  character  of  these  two  stands  written  legibly  in  the 
history  of  the  last  forty  years ;  Aspem  and  the  Tyrol  are  the 
glorious  witness  of  the  one,  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  the  shameful 
symbol  of  the  other.  Kaiser  Franz  was  a  weak  and  narrow  man 
(we  are  not  directly  told,  indeed,  but  so  much  is  plainly  insinu- 
ated), a  small,  almost  a  base  king,  altogether  unworthy  certainly 
of  such  subjects  as  the  men  of  Passeyr  and  the  Zillerthal.  Prince 
Mettemich  is  a  very  clever  fellow  (who  ever  doubted  that  ?)  as 
great,  perhaps  greater,  in  the  capacity  of  Austrian  minister,  than 
the  redoubtabfe  Kaunitz ;  the  most  polished  and  the  most 
astute  political  chess-player  in  Europe  ;  a  great  diplomatist, 
but  not  a  great  man,  and  therefore  not  a  great  statesman.  If 
this  be  the  general  amount  of  Baron  Hormayr's  judgment  of 
public  men  and  measures  in  Austria,  he  did  well  assuredly  not 
to  publish  the  *  Lebensbilder'  in  Vienna,  and  he  does  well  also 
not  to  parade  his  name  dangerously  on  the  title  page. 

The  '  Lebensbilder  aus  dem  B^efreiungskriege'  are  a  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  conglomeration  (we  can  use  no  fitter 
word),  of  sketches  of  character,  state  documents,  letters  of  public 
men,  and  historical  reflections  and  researches  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  title,  therefore, 
of  the  book,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  by  no  means 
answers  to  the  contents.  Bjr  the  '  Befreiungskrieg*  we  generally 
understand  the  great  liberation  war  of  1813,  and  by  *  Lebens- 
bilder,'   sketches  of  character   and  life;  but  the  Freiherr  von 
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Hormayr,  in  these  volumea,  the  most  diflcureive  of  men,  not  only 
sweeps  over  the  whole  range  of  German,  and  (in  many  important 
incidental  points)  European  politics,  daring  the  important  period 
mentioned,  but  dives  every  now  and  then  with  a  plunge  familiar 
to  himself,  though  strange  to  his  readers,  into  the  far  comers  and 
remote  springs  of  local  history  in  past  centuries.  There  are  not  a 
few  parts  of  his  book  also  which  we  might  fitly  call '  verhaltene 
Zeitungs-Artikel* — articles  that  ought  to  have  been  written  on 
the  hot  impulse  of  the  moment  in  newspapers,  if  there  had  been 
papers  of  that  description  in  Germany;  just  as  Goethe  remarked 
on  Byron,  that  much  of  his  poetry  was  in  reality  '  verhaltene 
Parlements  reden,'  speeches  that  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
in  Parliament,  had  his  lordship  chosen  to  be  (what  Nature  with  so 
much  bile  certainly  meant  him  for)  a  stout  blaster  and  a  thun- 
derer  there.  When  we  state  further  that  the  Baron  von  Hormayr 
has  been  all  his  life  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  investigator  of  his- 
torical documents,  and  writer  of  historical  books,  that  he  has  for 
many  years  held  situations  of  the  highest  trust  and  dignity  in  the 
Austrian  first,  and  latterly  in  the  Bavarian  government,  we  shall 
understand  at  once  how  such  a  work  as  the  ^  Lebensbildcr*  from  his 
pen  must  have  fallen  like  a  Jupiter's  thunderbolt  among  the  crowd 
of  sorry  political  paper-blotters  in  Germany ;  and  how,  amid  the 
known  scarcity  of  good  German  memoirs,  every  intelligent  student 
of  history  in  England  will  greedily  seize  upon  it  as  a  quarry  of 
most  ill-ordered,  indeed,  and  strangely  huddled,  but  most  substan- 
tial and  most  nutritive  materials. 

As  the  Baron  von  Hormayr  is  a  writer  who  has  the  highest 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  and  independent  historical  au- 
thority in  a  quarter  where  historical  authorities  of  any  kind  are 
rare  and  unsatisfactory,  we  shall  here,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
who  may  not  have  the  *  Conversations-Lexicon'  at  hand,  sketch 
a  short  outline  of  his  career.  From  that  admirable  encyclopaedia 
of  practical  and  public  interests,  and  from  some  notices  in  the 
*  Lebensbilder,'  we  derive  the  following  facts:  Born  in  the  year 
1781,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Tyrolese  family,  Hormayr 
studied  law  at  Innspruck  in  the  years  1794-97;  but  showed,  at  an 
-earljr  period,  such  a  decided  predilection  for  historical  studies,  that, 
by  his  thirteenth  year,  he  had  published  a  *  Geschichte  der  Herzoge 
von  Meran.*  His  legal  studies  were  accordingly,  we  presume, 
never  carried  to  any  great  extent:  for  in  1799-1800,  we  find  him 
first  captain,  and  then  major  in  the  Tyrolese  militia;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  in  1801,  when  the  peace  of  Luneville  was 
negotiated,  he  is  in  Vienna,  forthwith  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign 
office,  under  the  new  minister,  Count  Cobenzl.  In  1803  his 
German   title   at   Vienna  was   '  actual  court-secretary;'  and  in 
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1805>  after  the  bungled  campaign  of  Ulm  and  AusterKtz,  he  fol- 
lowed Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Jrresburg,  his  profound  historical 
knowledge  having  now  rendered  him  an  assistant  of  the  highest 
value  in  every  diplomatic  negotiation  of  the  empire.  In  the 
fcmoiis  year  1809,  we  find  him  m  his  native  Tyrol  again  perform- 
ing the  principal  part  in  that  mighty  rising  of  the  mountaineers 
against  Napoleon,  which,  as  the  baron,  with  a  justifiable  boasting, 
repeatedly  asserts,  was  the  only  completely  successful  episode  in 
the  whole  blundered  epos  of  the  Austrian  wars.  As  the  main 
originator  and  leader  of  this  noble  insurrection,  the  name  of  Hor- 
mayr  will  descend  to  posterity  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of 
Hofer,  Speckbacher,  and  so  many  other  heroes;  honest  Andrew, 
indeed  the  good  host  of  the  Passeyr,  has  to  thank  accident  in 
some  measure,  and  the  cruel  muskets  of  Napoleon  at  Mantua,  for 
his  celebrity ;  he  appears  to  have  been  neitner  a  very  brave  sol- 
dier, nor  a  very  wise  *  king  of  men;'  only  a  very  honest,  very 
patriotic,  and  very  pious  Tvrolese  Bauer,  whom  God,  magnifying 
his  strength  in  man's  weakness,  chose  to  make  a  centre  of  union 
(as  we  see  so  many  kings  and  petty  kings  every  day)  to  many 
men  better  and  braver  than  himself  Andrew  Hofer  was  no 
hero,  except  in  so  far  as  all  the  good  Tyrolese,  man,  woman  and 
child  of  that  day  were,  and  we  doubt  not  still  are,  heroes;  the 
great  military  hero  of  the  triumphant  liberation  war  of  1809,  was 
Speckbacher;  the  great  civil  or^nizer,  Hormayr.*  After  the 
prostrating  peace  of  Vienna  (which  had  Hormayr  been  Kaiser 
Franz,  he  certainly  never  would  have  signed),  the  baron  seems 
to  have  retired  from  public  life  at  Vienna,  as  if  unwilling  to  act 
where  the  generous  inspiration  of  Count  Stadion  w^as  no  longer 
present  to  purify  the  cnoking  atmosphere  of  a  court;  and  from 
that  time  we  find  him  busied  at  Innspruck  with  profound  historical 
investigations,  publishing  among  other  things  an  *  Austrian 
Plutarch,'  to  sustain  the  fine  national  spirit  that  Stadion  had  so 
successfully  roused  at  Aspem,  and  preparing  a  '  Universal  History 
of  Europe  from  the  Death  of  Frederick  the  Great'  (published  in 
Vienna,  1817),  which  should  set  before  Germany  the  full  extent 
of  that  debt  of  fjratitude  which  it  owed  to  the  sturdy  obstinacy 
of  Austria  during  the  revolutionary  w^ars.  From  these  patriotic 
avocations  the  next  jump  in  the  life  of  Hormayr  is  strange 
enough;  we  find  the  fellow-countryman  and  fellow- w^orker  of 
Hofer,  '  the  beloved  national  historian  and  favourite'  of  the  de- 
voted Tyrolese,  anticipating  the  fate  of  an  Italian  Gonfalonieri 

♦  Alison  somewhere  (vol.  viL)  calls  him  General  Hormayr.  This  is  surely  a  mis- 
take. The  baron  in  1809  did  not  act  in  a  military  capacity,  and  he  has  always 
been  a  dTilian. 
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and  a  French  Andiiane;  we  find  Hormayr,  in  theyear  1813,  at 
Munkats  in  Transylvania,  an  Austrian  fortress !  Tliis  is  a  very 
characteristic  and  very  Austrian  incident.  The  same  thin^  hap- 
pened in  Prussia  some  half  dozen  years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of 
the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona,  when  Amdt  and 
Jahn,  and  so  many  others  of  those  very  men  to  whom  the  late 
Frederick  William  III.  owed  his  throne,  were  apprehended  and 
suspended,  and  harassed  with  every  paltriest  annoyance  upon  the 
mere  breath  of  a  slander  as  vague  as  it  was  base.  Such  infantine 
politicians  are  they  in  Germany,  that  when  small  kings  and  cabinets 
m  sore  need  and  great  desperation  have,  at  length,  driven  by 
sheer  necessity,  betaken  themselves  as  a  last  refuge  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm, thej  straightway,  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  cnsis  is  Qver, 
fall  into  faintmg  fits  at  the  imagined  consequences  of  their  own 
boldness,  and  stand  quaking  and  convidsed  in  every  heart-string 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  liberal  horror  which  they  have  raised.  So 
at  least  it  seems  to  have  fared  in  1813  with  **  good  Kaiser  Franz." 
Rumours  were  afloat  at  that  time,  amid  the  most  wretched  in- 
decision of  the  Austrian  court  and  cabinet,  that  the  Tyrolese, 
mindful  of  what  wonders  they  had  achieved  in  1809,  were  on  the 
point  of  rising  in  arms  spontaneously  against  Napoleon,  and  foro- 
mg  the  vacillating  Kaiser  into  the  Kusso-Prussian  alliance  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Europe  and  Germany.  The  idea  of  a 
popular  insurrection  was  at  any  time  sufficient  to  stir  the  autocratio 
monomania  of  jealous  old  Franz;  so,  according  to  the  account 
which  Hormayr  gives,  he  listened  to  the  eagerly  whispered  slan* 
ders  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Roschman,  and  gave  honest  credit 
to  the  absurd  fabrication  that  the  friend  of  Hofer,  and  the  head 
of  the  loyal  Tyrolese,  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  nefarious 
conspiracy  to  revolutionise  Tyrol,  and  make  the  Archduke  John 
the  head  of  a  new  mountain-kingdom  of  Rha^tia ! — Hormayr  was 
accordingly  apprehended  and  imprisoned,  and  remained  imprisoned 
for  thirteen  months  without  any  public  reason  having  been  ren- 
dered either  then  or  since  for  the  procedure.  It  seems,  however, 
that  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic,  and  the  successes  that  followed, 
the  heart  of  Francis  relented;  somebody  at  a  happy  moment 
having  dexterously  chosen  one  of  the  *  moUia  tempera  fandi' 
which  are  omnipotent  with  capricious  autocrats,  procured  the  re- 
lease of  the  suspected  Tyroler;  Hormayr  was  not  merely  re- 
leased from  durance,  but  his  services  received  the  most  honour- 
able acknowledgment  possible,  by  the  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  historiographer  to  the  emperor.  Thus  reinstated  into 
favour,  he  lived  at  Vienna,  continumg  his  historical  researches; 
but  whether  he  found  the  poUtical  air  at  Vienna  disagree  with  him 
(Mettcmich,  with  all  his  virtues,  being  evidently,  in  Hormayr'a 
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estimate,  no  Stadion),  or  whether  he  wished  to  eee  a  little  more 
of  the  diplomatic  world,  he,  in  1828,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  honour  the  court  and  cabinet  of  Munich 
with  his  presence.  Since  that  time  he  has  served  his  Majesty  of 
Bavaria  in  various  capacities;  and  in  1832  we  find  him  (always 
getting  farther  from  Vienna)  resident  minister  from  the  court  of 
i3aTaria,  at  Hanover.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
celebrated  Count  Miinster,  the  friend  of  George  IV.,  and  the 
continental  'telescope  of  Lord  Castlereagh;*  and  his  connexion 
with  this  man,  so  notable  in  the  recent  annals  of  German  diplo- 
macy, was  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  publishing  the  remark- 
able volumes  which  we  are  now  attempting  to  bnng  before  the 
history-reading  public  of  Great  Britain. 

Count  Miinster,  after  his  dismission  from  office  as  Hanoverian 
minister,  by  William  IV.,  in  1831,  retired  to  his  estate  of  Dcme- 
burg,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  George  IV.;  and 
there,  amid  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  domestic  enjoyment,  of  a 
wide-gated  hospitality,  and  the  elevated  converse  of  ancient  and 
modem  books,  be^an  to  conceive  the  idea,  so  natural  to  a  man  in 
hie  situation,  of  jotting  down  the  principal  events  of  his  varied 
public  life,  in  a  shape  that  might  delight  the  present  genera- 
tion and  instruct  the  future.     Hormayr,  who,  as  an  active  Ger- 
man patriot,  had  long  known  the  cx>unt  by  reputation,  and  as  a 
truth-searching  historian,   was  fully  aware  what  a  treasure  of 
written  and  unwritten  reminiscences  of  the  last  half  century  were 
concentrated  in  Miinster,  no  sooner  observed  this  idea  springing 
up  in  the  mind  of  his  friend,  than  he  did  all  that  he  coula — made 
it,  indeed,  a  regular  business — to  effect  its  happy  realisation.  The 
old   adage,  however,   dimidium  facti  qui  coepit  habet,   did   not 
prove  itselJf  good  in  this  case.     Miinster  began  the  delicate  work 
of  personal  history;  but  encountering  more  difficulties  than  he 
had  anticipated,  had  not,  at  the  penod  of  his  death  in  May, 
1839,  advanced  further  than  his  embassy  to  Petersburg,  in  1801, 
and  the  first  beginnings  of  the  third  coalition  against  France, 
wliich   came   to  a  head  in  1805.     There  Miinster  stopped  in 
de^)air,  as  it  would  appear,  of  getting  satisfactorily  through  the 
mass  of  perplexed  materials  that  now  began  to  crowd  upon  liim. 
The  autobiographic  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  papers  left  to  the  posthumous  care  of  his  friend,  Hor- 
mayr.     These    papers,    accordingly,   form   the  nucleus   of  the 
*  iJebensbilder;'  but  the  editor  has  added  a  superabundance  of 
extrinsic  materials  from  his  own  rich  sources,  some  of  which,  in 
our  opinion,  as  independent  and  original  historical  testimony,  iar 
exceed  the  value  of  what  he  has  communicated  sparely,  and 
with  a  wise  discretion,  from  the  multiform  papers  of  his  fnend. 
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The  formal  and  leading  text  of  the  work,  as  thus  put  together, 
is  a  life  of  Count  MUnster;  but  the  life  of  a  plain,  sensible,  shrewd 
diplomatist,  and  a  juste  milieu,  somewhat  aristocratic  politician, 
possesses,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  no  body  and  mass  of  sufficient 
prominency  to  make  an  interesting  biography  strictly  so  called. 
The  consequence  is,  what  is  formally  the  life  of  a  Hanoverian  no- 
bleman, becomes  in  the  hands  of  Hormayr  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  revolutionary  wars;   through  which  the 
name  of  Miinster  goes  like  a  secret  thread,  known  to  exist  rather 
than  felt,  appearing  now  and  then  on  the  great  stage  of  European 
life,  like  a  scene-shifter  rather  than  an  actor.      Wc  shall  not, 
therefore,  concern  ourselves  further  w^ith  this  person  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  his  general  public  career  and  political  character  are  too  weU 
known  in  this  country  to  demand  any  special  exposition  here: 
and  as  for  the  various  bitter  attacks  from  political  opponents,  by 
which  the  closing  calm  of  his  days  was  not  a  little  ruffled,  those 
who  wish  to  see  him  vindicated  by  a  hand  equally  able  and  friendly, 
may  be  referred  for  their  private  satisfaction  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Lebensbilder.'     For  ourselves  the  interest  is  but  faint  and 
forced  that  we  can  at  any  time  bring  ourselves  to  feel  in  the  ephe- 
meral pro*s  and  con's  of  a  personal  squabble,  whether  political  or 
ecclesiastical.     After  all  the  accusations  that  Herr  Konig  and 
others  with  such  wrathful  preparation  have  thundered  against  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  the  nead  and  front  of  his  offending  may 
have  been  merely  this,  that  as  a  juste  milieu  man,  he  was  more 
slow  in  forwarding  certain  necessary  improvements  than  the  swift- 
ness of  eager-spurred  hopes  could  brook ;   he  was  an  aristocrat 
also — ^though  by  no  means  an  absolutist — and  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  *  ante-chamber,'  (so  he  was  fond  to  phrase  it),  '  rush  all  at 
once  into  the  saloon,'   with  red  caps  on  their  heads,    and  no 
breeches.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  ourselves  drawn  away 
from  the  petty  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  its  late  minister,  to  the 
great  wars  which  the  '  inexhaustible'  Austria  maintained  against 
tne  impetuous  Napoleon,  and  specially  to  the  noble  struggle  of 
1809.     This  part  of  the  *  Lebensbilder'  comes  in  a  great  measure 
from  Hormayr's  own  portfolio ;  here  he  appears  not  as  an  indus- 
trious compiler  merely,  and  a  learned  editor;  but  stands  out  pro- 
minently  amid  a  mass  of  tame  figures  and  *  dumb  dogs,'  as  a  de- 
cided articulate-speaking  man  ;  as  a  sturdy  independent  citizen  in 
a  country  where  sturdiness  is  a  vice,  and  independence  a  crime ; 
as  the  noble  chief  of  the  brave  brotherhood  of  peasant-heroes  that 
people  the  central  mountain  fortress  of  Europe  ;  as  the  intelligent 
European  representative  of  the  *  democratic  monarchy'  of  the 

In  one  of  the  notes  to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Lebensbilder,' 
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Hormayr  has  given  us  some  personal  sketches  of  the  most  distin- 
miished  statesmen  that  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  Austria  during 
tne  last  hundred  years.  He  begins  with  Kaunitz,  and  gives  a  full 
length  and  most  effective  portrait  of  him  ;  but  as  this  man's  sin- 
gular character  and  far-stretching  sphere  of  activity  falls  within 
the  familiar  domain  of  our  native  historian  Coxe,  we  shall  refrain 
from  entering  at  all  upon  this  region.  Hormayr  also  speaks 
of  him  not  as  a  direct  witness  :  for  the  Austrian  count  died 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  just  three  years  after  the  Ty- 
Tolese  baron  was  bom.  With  the  next  minister,  however,  the 
case  is  different:  Thugut — '  the  inflexible  Thugut' — though  he 
retired  from  office  just  at  the  time  when  Hormayr  came  first  to 
Vienna,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville,  lived  many  years  after  that; 
and  the  following  characteristic  sketch  may  accordingly  be  re- 
garded as  the  direct  liv-ing  report  of  an  eye-witness. 

''  Thugut  was  scarcely  of  middle  stature,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years 
(he  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty  when  he  died),  stooped  much.  His  fea- 
tures were  those  of  a  Mephistophiles  and  a  Faun  ;  even  his  politeness 
was  not  without  something  of  a  lurlcing  sneer,  and  a  certain  cynical  cast. 
Of  cheerful  pleasantness,  of  grave  and  self-conscious  dignity,  he  was  alto- 
gether destitute.  At  the  same  time  he  was  far  too  clever  to  appear  ou 
any  occasion  vulgar.  He  was  the  most  one-sided  of  men  ;  and  yet  in 
faiB  face  there  were  spread  out,  so  to  speak,  a  hundred  pages  of  Machia- 
velli's  principe.  In  a  collection  of  wax  fig^ures,  no  Austrian  would 
have  taken  Thugut  for  a  compatriot — rather  for  a  private  secretary 
of  Louis  XL,  of  Ludovico  Moro  Sforza,  of  Caesar  Borgia,  or  one  of  the 
familiar  emissaries  of  Louvois,  or  of  the  chamhre  ardente. 

**  Even  men  of  far  superior  talent  were  never  found  to  look  down  upon 
Thugut.  There  was  something  about  him  that  commanded  a  certain 
respect.  So  much  more  effective  is  an  energetic  character  than  the 
most  brilliant  genius  in  the  person  of  a  statesman.  And  yet  Buona- 
parte's saying,  Hhe  stiff-necked  won  battles*  was  falsified  in  his  own 
experience  with  the  stiff  Thugut ;  at  Mantua,  Arcoli,  Rivoli,  and  the 
passes  of  Carinthia,  there  was  no  want  of  mere  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
tiie  Austrians.  Thugut*8  voice  was,  like  his  disposition,  very  decided, 
and  not  disagreeable  ;  his  expression,  whether  oral  or  in  writing, 
academically  correct,  clear,  precise,  and  logical ;  his  emendations  on 
the  compositions  of  others— on  the  MSS.  of  J.  von  Miiller  for  instance — 
were  strikinfi^  and  pointed,  never  frivolous  ;  he  reasoned  with  great 
closeness  and  strength,  avoiding  all  sorts  of  extraneous  illustration  or 
ornament ;  his  conversation  was  full  of  caustic  wit,  and  not  without  co- 
quetry. He  had  a  much  greater  mastery  of  the  French  lan^age  than 
of  the  German ;  for  in  his  young  days,  the  mother  tongue  still  lay  neg- 
lected. The  Roman  classics  he  knew  well ;  and  up  to  his  seventieth 
year  could  recite  long  passages  from  them.  Of  the  oriental  languages 
Le  was  a  great  amateur ;  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  to  his  patronage, 
and  the  infloence  of  his  friend,  the  Internuncio  Herbert,  that  Austria 
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is  indebted  for  her  brightest  gem  in  oriental  litentnte — Joseph  toq 
Hammer.  From  his  earliest  vears  Thugut  was  remarkable  for  great 
self-command.  A  Spartan  conid  not  be  more  moderate.  The  rMsbes 
of  the  table  had  no  cliarm  for  him ;  he  knew  not  the  value  of  com&xt, 
for  him  in  pleasure  there  was  no  power.  A  glass  of  water  and  seven 
plums  were  his  invariable  supper ;  he  slept  little  ;  but  up  to  a  great  age 
gently  as  a  child.  He  spoke  only  when  he  pleasdi,  and  what  he  pleased. 
Like  William  of  Orange  he  would  have  burned  his  wig  if  any  of  bis 
secrets  could  have  transpired  through  it.  Without  the  stereotype  doctrin- 
aire face  of  Kaunitz,  not  even  the  most  sudden  impulse  of  passion  ever 
witched  finom  him  a  single  syllable  that  was  not  weighed.  More  wise 
than  Napoleon,  he  never  betrayed  his  indig^tion  by  his  words  ;  at  the 
utmost  he  would  break  off  abruptly,  and  contract  suddenly  his  white 
bushy  eyebrows. 

" '  ^  hat  drugs  wont  cure,  iron  wiD  cure ;  and  what  iron  wont  care, 
fire  will  cure' — this  was,  to  say  it  in  a  word,  the  consommi  of  Thugut  s 
internal  pohcy.     Force  was   in  his  eyes  the  only  infallible,  eternal, 
divine  thing  :  for  this  reason  also  he  stood  so  firm  in  adversity^  for  he  had 
fallen  a  victim  only  to  that  before  which  all  must  yield— to  foree  ;  and 
the  same  power  that  cast  him  down  to-day  might  to-morrow  with  equal 
supremacy  raise  him  up.     Inexorable  and  irrecondleable  he  posseied 
in  the  highest  degree  the  patience  of  hatred.     His  goal  lay  adways  as 
plain  before  him,  as  his  means  and  his  instruments  were  secret  and 
crooked.     Time,  which  most  statesmen  prize  so  highly,  was  only  a  se- 
condary matter  to  him.     Fixedness  of  piupose  and  of  principle  was  to 
him  a  surrogate  for  abcrity.     His  policy  knew  neither  virtue  nor  vice, 
but  only  means  to  an  end.     He  desired  neither  to  convince  nor  to  seduce, 
but  was  content  when  he  could  compel.     In  him  dwelt  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  human  nature.     He  was  not  much  moved  by  the  loss  of  po- 
poliuity.     In  November  and  December,  1800,  he  seldom  left  his  room 
in  the  Chancery-office  and  bent  his  way  to  his  garden  in  the  Wahrin- 
gergasse  without  being  hooted  at  by  the  mob>  and  sometimes  even 
pelted  with  stones.     He  smiled,  and  muttered.  Canaille!     His  great 
weapon  was  fear.     Oderint  dum  metuani  !  he  muttered  frequently  be- 
tween Ins  teeth,  and  expatiated  with  a  smile  on  the  Emperor  Nero,  who, 
he  said,  was  a  charming  man,  only  the  Romans  did  not  understand  him! 
Independence  of  character,  freedom  of  opinion,  generosity,  and  pure 
virtue,  he  positively  abhorred.     He  would  have  none  about  him  that 
were  not  at  the  same  time  beneath  him  ;  he  preferred  a  mechanical  and 
a  narrow  head  that  might  at  the  utmost  understand  him,  to  a  clever 
fellow  that  could  dissect  and  look  through  him.     People  with  notions  of 
tlieir  own  only  annoyed  him — so  he  said — and  robbed  him  of  much  pre- 
cious time.     He  was  tolerant  enough  to  the  faults  of  lus  inferiors,  so 
long  as  they  were  free  &om  any  political  tendency,  and  did  not  stand 
directly  in  his  own  way.     To  him  every  thing  was  right  that  increased 
the  degradation  and  the  dependence  of  human  nature.     He  vras  the  in- 
ventor of  that  systematic  neglect  and  ignoring  of  her  noblest  characters, 
for  which  Austria  ba»  ^^«^  aot  unjustly  blamed.** 
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This  is  a  severe  judgment;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect partiality;  for  Thugut  was  out  of  the  political  world,  as  we 
mentioned,  l>efore  Hormayr  came  in,  and  it  was  not  to  him,  but 
to  Cobenzl,   Stadion,  and  Piince  Mettemich,  that  the  learned 
yoimg  baron  bad  to  look  for  advancement  in  public  life.    We 
have  no  room,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  the  most  unamiable  traits 
in  the  above  portrait  are  the  result  of  disappointed  ambition. 
Those  who  wish  to  contemplate  the  fevourable  side  of  the  por- 
trait (as,  undoubtedly,  even  the  devil  has  his  handsome  and  heroic 
attitudes),  may  consult  the  authority  referred  to  in  the  '  Biographic 
Universelle;*  for  our  j^esent  purpose,  we  feel  more  inchned  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  which 
Thugut's  cbaracter,  as  here  delineated,  exhibits  to  the  character 
of  the  Austrian  wars  with  France,  carried  on  under  his  presidency. 
Mere  energetic  obstinacy  seems  to  be  the  highest  virtue  they  can 
claim;  one  only  fleet  moment  of  triumphant  progress  they  pre- 
sent; and  that  moment,  unhappily  for  German  military  fame,  was 
^Russian  more  than  Austrian:  the  moment,  we  mean,  when  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  keeping  Massena  in  check  at  Zurich,  and 
Suwarrow,  *  the  conquering  Bramarbas'  of  the  North,  was  retracing 
the  track  of  Hannibal  in  Lombardy ,  and  over  the  fateful  field  of 
^Marengo,  weeping  with  his  old  fierce  eyes  tbat  there  was  no  young 
£uonaparte  yet  there  to  beat.  But  this  moment  of  Russian  tnumpn 
in  Lombardy— this  critical  tropic  of  Frencb  bumiliation,  in  1799, 
excited  in  Thugut's  breast,  and  in  the  breast  of  Kaiser  Franz, 
not  gratitude,  but  jealousy;  amid  paltry  personal  suspicions,  the 
decisive  moment  for  the  public  good  was  lost.    The  poor  Russian 
marshal  was  sent  out  of  the  path  of  his  triumphs,  to  fight,  not 
with  Frenchmen,  but  with  snow  and  starvation  on  the  Alps;  the 
Archduke  Charles  also,  at  the  same  time,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn to  the  North,  when  within  the  very  grasp  of  victory;  and 
scarcely  was  all  this  done,  when  as  if  on  purpose  to  chastise  the 
unworthy  motives  that  during  Thugut's  premiership  had  reigned 
supreme  in  the  chancery  at  Vienna,  Napoleon  was  sent  like  a 
shot  from  his  self-sought  exile  in  Effvpt;  despondent  Paris  re- 
vived at  the  sight;  the  palsied  arms  of  France  became  strong;  a 
single  march  and  a  single  battle  undid  all  the  fair  show  of  work 
that  slow  Austria  owed  altogether  to  the  rapid,  slashing  advance 
of  the  hoary  Muscovite;  the  peace  of  Limeville  was  negotiated 
by  Coben^d,  and  Thugut  retired  from  his  septennial  hold  of  the 
moet  perilous  helm  in  Europe^  amidst  the  hoots  and  execrations  of 
the  Viennese  populace. 

The  next  actor  on  this  eventful  scene  is  this  same  Louis  Graf 
Cobend,  whom  we  have  just  named;  ^the  illustrious  Cobenzl, 
as  Alison  somewhere  terms  him,  without  any  particular  pregnancy 
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of  meaning,  we  suppose,  in  the  epithet.  In  the  long  and  obsti- 
nate struggle  between  Thugut  and  the  earth-born  giants  (yTywctf) 
of  the  revolution,  though  we  see  nothing  to  recruit  our  jaded 
moral  feelings,  travelling  wearily  through  the  waste,  howling 
wilderness  of  force  and  fraud  in  high  places,  of  which  the  annals 
of  this  iron  age  of  the  world  are  made  up ;  yet  we  still  see  a  stiff 
combat  of  two  *  honest  haters' — a  cold  devil  pitted  deliberately 
against  a  hot  one — not  without  a  certain  invigorating  effect  on  the 
spectator.  Now,  however,  to  herald  in  the  crime  of  Ulm  and  the 
fault  of  Austerlitz,  with  all  possible  worthiness;  to  meet  Napoleon 
the  emperor,  before  whom,  as  mere  general  and  consul,  even  a 
Thugut  stood  abashed;  we  have  a  courtier,  a  comedian,  and  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  helm  of  the  Grerman  empire — a  Cobenzl  in- 
stead of  a  Pitt !  Will  he  weather  the  storm,  think  you?  Look 
at  the  man,  and  prophesy.     Alas !  poor  Austria ! 

''  Nature  had  done  little  for  Cobenzl,  and  jet  there  was  somethiDg 
interesting  and  even  agreeable  about  his  plainness.  He  had  a  perfect  cat*8 
bead,  with  reddish  white  hair ;  a  high  broad  forehead ;  his  complexion  a 
chalky  white ;  of  middle  stature ;  blown  and  flabby,  as  if  his  blood  had 
been  corrupted  and  diluted  by  premature  and  excessive  enjoyments; 
small  pink  eyes  peeping  out  with  a  cast  of  squinting ;  the  most  complete 
dehors  and  procedes^  noble,  graceful,  and  engaging  manners,  ana  yet 
always  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  gala  and  glitter,  with  a  certain  air  of 
cynical  negligence  that  would  show  itself  even  in  a  torn  shirt,  or  an  arm- 
chair pendant  with  rags:  a  ladies*  man  every  inch ;  without  women  Count 
Cobenzl  could  not  live.  He  was  tender-hearted,  kindly,  liberal,  gene- 
rous, liable  to  sudden  fits  of  passion,  but  easily  calmed,  thoughtless,  and 
yet  cunning  and  secret.  In  his  private  affairs  disorder  reigned,  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  extravagance.  Systematic  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  any  kind  he  had  none  :  the  few  historical  and  diplomatic  notions 
of  the  Strasburger  school  that  he  once  had,  he  mostly  forgot;  his 
grand  capital  consisted  only  in  one  thing  —  the  multum  and  multa  Uiat 
he  had  seen  and  acted  in  the  great  world.  Like  a  true  nobleman,  how- 
ever, which  he  was,  he  never  despised  that  learning  in  others  which  he 
lacked  himself :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  showed  the  highest  respect 
for  true  learning.  In  the  transition  period  between  the  old  diplomacy 
of  mistresses,  bastards,  confessors,  and  courtesans,  and  Napoleon's  new 
school  of  international  statesmanship  of  which  the  principle  was  vts  vietis! 
Cohenzl  felt  himself  not  a  little  uncomfortahle,  chagrined  daily  to  find 
that  of  his  many  old  keys  not  one  would  tit  into  the  new  lock.  He  was 
dexterous  enough  to  state  the  various  jpro'^  and  cotCs  of  every  great  chance, 
and  to  shake  cleverly  the  caleidescopic  changes  of  possibility,  but  he 
wanted  calmness  and  equanimity  of  soul  to  amve  at  a  just  conclusion; 
he  ended  often  by  a  mere  fit  of  impatience  and  an  alors  comme  alors! 
not  always  of  the  ripest.  In  him  there  was  more  of  a  happy  spirit  of  in- 
trigue than  of  truly  great  combination.  He  was  more  a  loveable  and 
clever  courtier  with  the  portefeuiUe  of  the  foreign  department  in  his 
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handy  than  such  a  miniBter  as  such  a  state  at  such  a  time  demanded. 
Cobenzl  was  oat  and  out  a  Frenchman,  at  the  same  time  with  an  un- 
bounded respect  for  Russia ;  he  had  been  dazzled  also  from  the  very  first 
by  the  blaadng  apparition  of  Napoleon ;  and  more  than  dazzled, — ^a  daily 
ioterooune  with  the  young  conqueror  at  Passeriano  had  left  in  his  mind 
a  secret  dread  of  that  overbearing  plebeian  insolence,  and  Corsican  thirst 
of  vengeance,  which  were  even  then  so  evident.  The  conflict  of  these 
two  opposite  feelings — a  feeling  not  less  of  dread  of  Napoleon  than  re- 
verence £oT  Russia,  will  explain  much,  otherwise  scarcely  explicable,  of 
the  omfused  doings  of  the  years  1803 — 5.  Twenty  years  residence  in 
Russia  had  inemsted  Cobend  with  a  coating  of  submissiveness  {servilism) 
that  was  at  times  almost  comical.  At  the  same  time,  being  free  from 
selfishness  and  sinister  views,  this  submissiveness  in  him  did  not  imply 
degradation.  The  motto  '  TAutriche  c'est  moi,'  and  that  other  one  of 
the  same  stamp,  *  Car  tel  est  mon  plaisir/  could  not  be  applied  to  Co- 
benzl :  *  Apr^s  moi  le  deluge,'  however,  is  a  principle  of  public  conduct 
from  which  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  prove  tnat  he  was  altogether  free. 
He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  under  Graf  Pergen,  on  occasion  of 
the  unhappy  partition  of  Poland  in  1773.  In  1774,  he  followed  the 
Marquis  a'Yves  to  Copenhagen,  in  the  mission  to  Copenhagen  under  the 
Guldburg  ministry,  after  the  fall  of  Struensee,  and  the  unhappy  Caroline 
Matilda.  In  1777  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin ;  here  he  was 
rather  a  fisivourite  with  Frederick,  though  the  great  Prussian  monarch 
could  scarcely  conceal  a  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  triviality  of  the 
count's  character.  Napoleon  felt  the  same  afterwards.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  Cobenzl  left  Berlin ;  and  soon 
afterwards  we  find  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  where,  as  is  well  known,  he 
stood  in  high  favour,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  the  capa- 
city of  maitre  des  plaisirs  to  the  Empress  Cathenne.  The  French  pieces 
which  he  wrote  for  the  little  theatre  there,  displayed  his  great  mimical 
talents  most  favourably.  Madame  de  Sta6l  when  in  Petersburg  heard  the 
echo  of  his  theatrical  fame  so  late  as  the  year  1812.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  been  playing  the  part  of  an  old  methodistical  spinster,  when  a  courier 
from  Vienna  arrived  with  despatches.  Cobenzl,  little  pleased  at  the  inter- 
ruption, left  the  theatre  between  the  acts,  read  the  papers,  and  after  dic- 
tating a  hurried  answer,  returned  immediately  to  act  out  his  part ;  but  he 
was  too  late :  the  piece  went  on,  and  the  pious  spinster  was  not  forth- 
coming at  the  proper  time ;  all  was  perplexity  and  confusion  till  the  count 
appeared,  and  forthwith  poured  out  sucn  a  flood  of  extemporary  wit  that 
the  play  seemed  the  better  in  the  long  run  for  having  been  temporarily 
marred.  Under  Paul  the  count  did  not  find  his  post  so  easy.  As  early  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  Cobenzl  acted  for  a  short 
time  in  Thugut*s  place,  concluded  the  definitive  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
and  in  the  year  1798  was  fluttering  about  continually  between  Rastadt, 
Selz,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Petersburg,  and  continued  the  negotiations 
with  France  till  the  peace  of  Luneville ;  here  his  place  as  ambassador 
was  supplied  by  his  brother  Philip ;  and  himself  in  September,  1801, 
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anived  (almost  at  the  same  tiine  ^th  the  Francb  ambassador  Cham- 
pagny)  in  Viemia,  to  assume  the  dignity  of  Yice-Chaooellor  of  State. 
Here  he  was  subject  only  to  the  supreme  will  of  Kaiser  Franx ;  the 
Count  Frauds  CoUoredo,  cabmet  minister,  was  nominally  above  faim  ; 
but  this,  though  honest,  extremely  small  man  (redlieh  aber  ausserai 
beschrdnki)  was  a  perfect  cipher  in  all  matters  of  foreien  policy,  and,  is 
an  era  pregnant  with  gigantic  fates,  a  man  n^  wisnea  to  live  firam 
hand  to  mouth  quietly,  and  let  live.  Cobenzl  had  no  coadjutors  or  sab- 
ordinates  that  could  do  much  to  help  him,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  busi- 
ness (seriously  so  called),  more  ignorant  of  history,  and  most  ig- 
norant of  Austria.  The  only  thing  that  he  knew  well  was  courts  and 
courtiers.  One  of  the  councillors  of  state,  Collenbach,  was  more  a 
mathematidan  than  a  statesman  ;  slow  and  painful  in  his  movements, 
wavering  and  uncertain  befiire  he  made  a  oioioe,  doggedly  obstbate 
when  he  had  made  it  (as  mathematicians  are  wont  to  be),  without  a 
single  creative  idea  or  original  view ;  a  man  the  reverse  of  Cobenzl  in 
all  things,  and  yet  agreeing  with  him  in  this,  that  they  both  were  given 
to  form  an  over-estimate  of  the  merits  of  persons  who  came  before  them 
with  a  certain  amount  of  authority  and  reputation.  BoUi  had  a  hig^ 
opinion  of  Mack ;  they  looked  on  him  as  an  extraordinary  genius,  capaUe 
of  the  greatest  things,  for  no  better  reason  than  because  recommended 
by  Lascy  and  Laudon,  of  whom  Lascy  never  fended  any  thing  in  Msdb 
but  a  ready  tact  for  administrative  details,  while  the  fiery  Laudon  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  taken  with  Mack  the  right  hand  from  bis  oppo- 
nent (for  so  he  looked  on  Lascy),  and  found  at  the  same  time  for  him- 
self the  man  that  he  precisdy  required,  one  who  would  work  out  detaih 
which  the  gray-haiied  hero,  the  man  of  the  moment,  had  not  patience 

to  do  for  hunselE" 

• 

The  well-known  capitukticn  of  Mack,  brought  about  by  sheer 
stupidity,  and  the  equally  famous  rout  of  Austerutz,  brouglit  about, 
as  Hormayr  says,  by  sheer  infatuation  {eigentUch  aus  Verbkn- 
dung\  ended  in  the  inglorious  peace  of  Presburg,  (26th  of  De- 
cember,  1805),  and  in  uie  cession  of  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria.  This 
was  a  violent  disjunction,  quite  of  a  piece  with  Napoleon's  fixed 
idea,  that  Europe  and  the  world  was  one  vast  chesB-board,  on 
which  he  had  but  to  make  moves  with  men  and  nations  in  one 
part,  while  men  in  another  part  (and  gods  above  consenting)  cried 
*  bravo  P  to  his  work.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  teach  men  once  again  this  lesson — ^that  the  only  power 
that  can  effectually  oppose  and  overcome  far-reaching  physical 
tyranny,  is  the  moral  power  that  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  a  roused 
people;  and  it  lay  in  tne  counsels  of  Heaven,  also,  to  prove  pub- 
ucly  before  Europe,  that  a  loyal  people  have  often  more  to  fear 
from  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  incapable  absolutism  on  a 
throne,  than  an  unlimited  monarch  from  the  free  words  and  free 
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deeds  of  aa  unjustly  suspected  people.  As  shipwrecked  sinners 
betake  themselves  to  prayers,  so  jealous  and  suspicious  Austria, 
when  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  coalitions  failed,  appealed  to  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  and  as  6oa  answers  the 
unworthy  sinner,  so  the  Austrian  people  answered  an  emperor,  of 
whom  their  kindly  feeling  was  ever  ready  to  judge  far  above  his 
deserts.  The  instrument  honoured  by  providence  to  wave  the 
popular  banner  for  a  few  short  years,  over  despotic  Austria,  was 
Count  Stadion.  He  was  the  intimate  friend,  the  heart's  brother, 
and  the  zealous  fellow-worker  of  Hormayr,  in  the  last  great 
struggle  of  1809.  The  portrait  is  sketched  con  amore,  and  we  by 
no  means  grudge  the  length  : — 

«  Philip  Stadion,  of  an  old  and  illustrious  noble  family  in  Swabia,  was 
bora  m  the  year  1763,  the  second  son  of  Count  Franz  Conrad.  He  studied 
at  Gottingen,  under  the  celebrated  men  who  then  adorned  the  Georgia 
Augusta,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  history  and 
diptomacy  of  the  three  last  centuries.  Understanding  and  judgment  were 
the  preponderating  elements  in  his  character,  while  emotion  and  impulse 
were  stronger  in  his  brother ;  but  both  were  essentially  noble  characters. 
Too  pure  for  equivocation,  too  proud  for  a  lie,  too  high-hearted  and 
sensitive  for  an  age  '  great  in  small  matters,  and  in  all  mat  matters 
small;*  moved  strongly  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  yet  capable 
of  a  long-continued,  silent,  pervading  enthusiasm,  strong  in  self-denial 
for  the  public  good,  even  to  harshness,  and  eager  to  expect  a  like  self- 
denial  in  others,  they  were  ^nuine  aristocrats  of  nature  and  of  the  old 
Geraian  school ;  the  spirit  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  of  Sickingen  was  in 
them.  In  Philip's  race  you  could  read  it  plainly  how  many  of  his 
ancestors  had  fought  and  fallen  in  the  Swiss  wars,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Swabian  and  Prankish  emperors  and  the  imperial  ctties.  Both  brothers 
were,  from  the  beginning,  decided  opponents  of  the  French  revolution ; 
but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  sponta- 
neous, gradual,  moderate  reform.  From  their  earliest  years  they  took 
a  warm  interest  in  those  projects  of  German  improvement  which,  pro- 
ceeding principally  from  Slamz,  found  a  decided  enemy  in  Vienna,  and 
a  fake  hope  in  Berlin.  Ever  wasting  its  energy  on  petty  mterests, 
balancing  continually  between  greater  and  lesser  evils,  satisfied  with  no 
submission  that  was  not  unconditional,  demanding  not  only  the  most 
patient  subjection,  but  positive  self  annihilation  from  its  instruments ; 
sworn  doggedly  against  all  progress,  and  ever  watching  to  renew,  in 
Upper  Italy  or  Grermany,  the  shameful  Polish  tragedy ;  thus  minded, 
the  ministiy  of  Thugut  aUowed  the  senate  of  Ratisbon  and  the  German 
princes  to  sit  (like  the  old  Roman  senators)  in  defenceless  dignity,  till 
the  stranger  came  and  plucked  their  beards,  and  then,  of  course,  they 
might  help  themselves!  With  this  Austrian  absolutism,  the  German 
aristocracy  of  the  Stadions  had  nothing  in  common.  As  little  affinity 
had  it  witli  the  modem  upstart  nobihty  of  Vienna.  Of  an  aristocracy 
that  loves  only  the  wood  of  the  throne,  that  it  may  be  floated  on  it. 
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that  has  no  home  but  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  court,  that  prides  its^ 
on  being  born  to  every  thing,  and  achieving  nothing,  the  Stadions  had 
no  conception.  They  felt  deeply  that  where  court  favouritism  and 
ministerial  despotism  flourished,  there  only  a  nominal  aristocracy  could 
exist.  Under  an  absolute  government,  every  one  is  only  what  the 
prince  wills,  and  so  long  as  he  wills  it.  This  Philip  Stadion  could 
not  make  compatible  with  fatherland  and  honour,  'ihese  two  words 
sounded  in  his  heart,  like  the  chime  of  sacred  bells,  borne  above  the 
smoke  and  din  of  cities,  far  over  the  green  fields  and  the  mountam 
lakes.  In  the  most  un-German  times,  the  Stadions  were  always  Ger- 
mans. They  were,  in  heart  and  soul,  members  of  the  empire,  and  not 
mere  Austrians.  They  sought  in  Vienna  the  German  emperor,  the  de- 
fender of  the  laws,  the  representative  of  old  and  venerable  recollections, 
the  symbol  of  German  honour,  the  champion  of  German  freedom.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  transition  ;  and  as,  in  a  former  transition  era  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  his  friends,  so  now,  in  this  last  time,  Philip  Stadion  and 
his  brother  Frederick  might  fitly  be  designated  die  letzten  Rittkb, 
the  last  of  the  cavaliers. 

"When  the  handsome  and  highly  accomplished  brothers  first  appeared 
in  Vienna,  (Pliilip  in  his  young  days  had  a  strong  look  of  Josepn  11), 
their  enthusiasm  raised  a  complacent  smile  on  the  countenances  of  the 
arid  persons  that  composed  the  Chancery  herbarium  there.  In  Vienofl 
all  sorts  of  enthusiasm  were  looked  on  as  poison  ;  but  even  poisons 
are  used  at  times  by  skilful  physicians  as  the  most  sure  medicines 
of  disease  ;  and  as  among  certain  savage  tribes  the  gods  are 
brought  out  and  entreated  (sometimes  also  beaten),  only  in  desperate 
junctures,  and  after  the  crisis  is  over,  thrown  aside  ;  so  rhilip  Stadion 
somehow  found  fisivour  in  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Stockholm.  There  he  remained  the  advocate  of  Russian  interests,  till 
the  peace  of  Weerela  in  1790 ;  and  then  left  Sweden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort.  At  this  time 
Marshal  Bender  had  just  chastised  the  insolent  Belgians  on  tlie 
Maas.  This  event  increased  the  activity  of  the  representatives  of  tbe 
interested  powers  at  the  Hague  ;  Graf  Keller  from  Prussia,  Lord  Auck- 
land from  Great  Britain,  Van  der  Spiegel  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Stadion  was  immediately  appointed  ambassador  in  London. 
Here  he  spent  four  years  and  a  half ;  and  of  this  period  of  his  life  he 
never  spoke  but  with  the  greatest  joy  and  enthusiasm.  To  this  resi- 
dence in  London  he  was  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  great  extra- 
European  relations  of  the  European  states,  of  the  great  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce.  With  a  sort  of  inspiration  he  talked  of  the  herots 
of  England's  naval  power,  of  the  good  tone  and  exceUent  discipline  in 
the  marine  service,  of  the  old-Roman  Pitt,  of  Fox  and  £urke*s  ancient 
friendship  and  sudden  rupture,  of  the  great  parliamentary  orators  gene* 
rally.  But  from  this  congenial  position  Stadion  was  only  too  soon 
removed.  He  had  the  pleasure,  indeed,  to  witness  during  his  residence 
in  London,  the  accession  of  Great  Britain  to  the  league  against  regi- 
cide France ;  but  the  new  minister  of  the  foreign  department,  Baron 
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Thngut,  was  a  man  not  likely  to  be  more  pleased  with  Stadion  than 
Sta^cm  was  with  him.  The  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris,  Count  Mercy 
d'Argenteau  had,  on  the  breaking^  out  of  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
dianged  his  old  familiar  Paris  for  London  ;  and  this  man  Thugut 
selected  as  the  channel  of  his  most  confidential  communications. 
Stadion  was  too  high-minded  to  remain  externally  in  an  office  of 
which  the  substantial  duties  were  performed  by  another;  he  de- 
manded his  dismission  and  obtained  it.  He  now  spent  seven  years 
(what  years!)  partly  in  Batisbon,  partly  on  his  family  estates,  and 
partlj  also  in  Vienna. 

'^  No  sooner  had  Thugut  resigp[ied  (February  and  March,  1801),  than 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  diplomatic  department ;  and  it  being 
considered  advisable  to  make  advances  to  a  nearer  connexion  with  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin,  Stadion  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose.  He  ac- 
cordingly received  a  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  Vienna.  This  in- 
Titation  he  accepted  ;  and  devoted  himself  from  henceforth  with  assiduity 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  policy  of  the  empire,  that  had  for  some  time  been  prevalent,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  mmself  strongly  against  the  system  of  crushing  all 
native  talent  and  independence,  of  interdicting  and  mutilating  all  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  German  tongue.  These  sentiments  the 
cabinet  minister  Colloredo  could  not  hear  without  various  strange  looks 
and  grimaces ;  but  as  destined  ambassador  to  Berlin,  the  most  liberal  and 
tolerant  of  German  states  (at  that  time  !)  Stadion  might  have  a  certain 
liberty  of  speech  and  latitude  of  idea,  beyond  what  was  orthodox  for 
the  purposes  of  the  home  department  in  Vienna.  In  Berlin  he  spent  two 
vexatious  years  in  the  sorry  business  of  secularization  and  indemnization, 
Tirhich  the  peace  of  Luneville  had  left  as  a  legacy  to  diplomatists.  He 
was  next  sent  to  Petersburg,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Count  Miinster,  and  in  a  short  time  became  the  negotiator  of  the 
third  coalition ;  afterwards  accompanying  the  Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  war,  he  was  witness  of  that  scarcely  credible  series  of  mistakes,  pre- 
cipitations, and  mischances,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  few  days  that  he  at  that  period  spent  at 
Vienna  in  the  ^  Schenkenstrasse,'  in  company  with  General  Giulay,  and 
Count  Haugwitz,  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  with  a  generous  indignation, 
as  the  saddest  of  his  whole  life,  not  anticipating  then  how  much  more 
bitter  a  cup  would  some  years  afterwards  be  presented  to  him  in  Schar- 
diog !  At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  and  the  arduous  duties,  which  this  office  then 
implied,  he  performed  with  undaunted  courage,  with  a  restless  energy, 
with  conscientious  accuracy  and  self-denial.  Expecting  day  after  day 
some  new  affront,  some  new  violation  of  a  dearly  bought  peace,  he  had 
only  one  feeling  to  g^de  and  inspire  him — the  feeling  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Johannes  Miiller :  '  Never  may  a  man,  never  may  a  nation 
imagine  uat  its  end  is  come.  Loss  of  property  may  be  compensated ; 
and  many  sore  evils  time  will  cure — one  only  evil  is  irremediable,  when  a 
man  despairs  of  himself.'  Animated  by  these  feelings,  Stadion  proceeded  to 
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an  act  wbich  publicly  declared  that  self-confidenoe  and  confidence  In 
the  people  whom  he  served,  was  to  be  the  principle  of  his  ministiy. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1806,  a  proclamation,  prepared  by  him  and 
Baldacci,  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  no  unnecessary  fettera  were  hence- 
forth to  be  laid  on  intellectual  liberty  ;  and  in  &ct  finom  this  period  the 
censorship  in  Vienna  began  to  relax  its  more  rigid  features.  It  ivas 
now  no  longer  the  systemadc  rule  to  ignore,  to  neglect^  to  irritate, 
and  to  oppress  national  talent  and  popular  energy.  Stadion  did  not 
share  the  narrow  Viennese  jealousy  of  the  old  languages  of  the  Csedies 
and  the  Magyars.  The  archives  were  freely  opened  to  all  inquirers. 
An  end  was  put  to  the  mania  of  centralization,  which  raapried  the  pro- 
vinces of  all  their  substance,  that  with  other  raree  shows  it  might  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  capital.  From  Stadion's  nunistry  the  rise  of  the  various 
provincial  Museums,  and  other  local  institutions,  takes  its  date.  Hitherto 
every  society  or  union,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  had  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  violentiy  suppressed  as  the  necessary  germ  of 
some  terrible  conspiracy.  The  government  now  came  forward  to  patro- 
nize various  associations  for  benevolent,  scientific,  and  patriotic  purposes. 
'  Full  freedom  for  books,  no  freedom  for  pamphlets,'  was  often  in  the 
mouth  of  Stadion — something  quite  new  at  that  time  in  Austria. 

''  Stadion  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1824 ;  but^  according  to  oar 
feeling,  the  real  stroke  that  killed  him  was  given  on  the  nooming  of 
the  25th  of  April,  1809,  at  Scharding  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Ksuiser 
Franz,  when  the  Adjutant  Graf  Max  Auersberg  amved  with  the 
terrible  message  of  die  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  the 
survivors*  retreat  across  the  Danube  to  the  Bohemian  forests,  and  the 
danger  of  Vienna  I — 'A  present  tout  est  perdu,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieo, 
tout  est  perdu !'  he  exclaimed,  and  sunk,  almost  fiiinting,  on  the  ground. 
People  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  on  this  sudden  depression  of 
spirits  in  the  man  who  had  previously  been  so  full  of  hope ;  but  in  this 
first  disaster  he  saw  a  much  greater  loss  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  battle — 
the  loss  of  confidence,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm,  the  disappointment  of 
friends,  the  hesitation  of  neutrals,  the  loss  of  the  whole  war — such  a 
war  as  he,  in  his  proud  German  heart,  had  planned  it.  Penetrated  by 
this  feeling  it  was  not  a  few  brilliant  tnuts  of  personal  valour  on  the 
part  of  the  common  soldier,  nor  a  stronc'  popular  feeling,  nor  even  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  well-fought  defensive  batde  (Aspem),  that  could  re- 
store him  to  the  hopes  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  campaign: 
he  felt  that  there  was  insufficiency  and  inadequacy  at  head  quarters, 
and  that  matters  could  not  go  welL  Nevertheless  he  remained  firm 
at  his  post  during  all  the  disadvantageous  delay  at  Budweis,  and  the 
unhappy  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  head-quarters  of  Wol- 
kendsdorf  and  Wagram,  as  also  during  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  and 
the  change  of  command  at  Littau,  in  the  camps  at  Comom  and  Totis, 
till  the  certainty  of  the  approaching  peace  compelled  him  agiun  and  again 
to  solicit  his  dismissal.  A  few  hours  after  that  he  was  seen  on  the  ram* 
parts  of  Comom,  wuting  for  horses  to  take  him  to  Prague,  talking  with 
any  chance  acquaintance  on  every  subject  but  war  and  pohtics  ,*  and 
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those  who  saw  him  on  this  occanon  will  admit  that  he  exhibited  then  a 
truly  Roman  seif-command.  But  since  that  dies  nefastus  in  Scharding 
there  was  a  certain  bitterness  crept  into  his  inward  man,  which  he  never 
afterwards  altogether  shook  oiF, — ^a  bitterness  displaying  itself  now  in  the 
most  shallow  and  misanthropic  Mvolity,  now  in  a  Shakspearean  irony, 
now  in  outbursts  of  indignant  sarcasm,  in  which  he  spared  not  himself 
and  his  own  position  as  minister  of  finance — a  position  new  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  was  not  by  nature  particularly  well  adapted.  A  two-edged 
sword  had  passed  through  his  soul.'* 

Haying  thus  followed  the  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian 
administraticm  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1793,  incarnated 
as  it  were  and  eymbolized  in  the  characters  of  three  very  different 
men,  Thugut,  Cobenzl,  and  Stadion ;  let  us  examine  a  little  more 
minutely  into  the  character  and  results  of  that  war  of  1809,  which 
is  the  grand  culminating  point  of  Austrian  soldiership  and  pa- 
triotism in  these  latter  days.  Mr.  Alison,  amid  many  vivid  and 
powerful  descriptions  wMch  we  have  read  once  and  again  with 
no  common  ])leasure,  has  drawn  some  comparisons,  and  hazarded 
some  logic  with  regard  to  the  campaigns  of  Aspem  and  Wagram, 
which  appear  to  us,  on  a  cool  review  of  the  matter,  to  be  altoge- 
ther extravagant  and  unwarranted.  One  of  the  passages  to  which 
we  allude  more  immediately  is  as  follows: 

^'  The  resolute  stand  made  by  the  Austrians  at  Aspem  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  instances  of  patriotic  resistance  which  the  history  of  the 
world  exhibits.  Driven  back  by  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy,  with  their  fortresses  taken,  their  arsenals  pillaged,  their 
armies  defeated,  they  still  continued  the  contest :  boldly  fronted  the  in- 
vader in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  ;  and  with  unshaken  resolution  ad> 
vanced  alone  and  unsupported  to  drive  the  conqueror  of  Europe  firom  the 
capital  he  had  subdued.  Contrary  to  what  has  usually  been  experienced 
in  similar  cases,  they  showed  the  world  that  the  fall  of  the  metropolis  did 
not  necessarily  draw  after  it  the  submission  of  the  empire ;  but  that  a  brave 
and  patriotic  people  can  find  their  capital  in  the  general's  head-quarters, 
and  reduce  the  invader  to  the  extremity  of  peril  in  consequence  of  the 
very  means  which  he  had  deemed  decisive  of  the  contest.  The  British 
historian  can  hardly  hope  that  similar  resolution  would  have  been  dis- 
played by  the  citizens  of  his  own  country  :  or  that  a  battle  of  Waterloo 
would  have  been  fought  by  the  English  after  London  and  Woohvich 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Contrasting  the  heroic  battles 
of  Aspem  and  Wagram  after  Vienna  had  fallen,  with  the  unbounded 
terror  inspired  at  Paris  by  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to 
Yahny  in  1792,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  ^m  the  capital,  even 
when  the  people  were  in  the  highest  state  of  democratic  excitement,  it  is 
impossihie  to  avoid  the  inference,  that  as  much  in  the  conduct  of  a  na- 
tion under  such  dicumstances  depends  on  the  national  institutions  as  on 
the  stage  at  whieh  they  have  arrived  in  social  advancement ;  and  in  the 
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inyincible  tenacity  and  &r-seeing  sagacity  of  an  aristocratic  gOTernment 
is  to  be  foand  the  only  guarantee  from  the  days  of  Cannae  to  those  of 
Aspem  of  such  an  unshaJcen  resolution,  under  calamities  generally  coa- 
sidered  as  utterly  destructive  of  political  independence." 

Now  the  whole  of  tliis  passage  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  such 
overcharged  eulogy,  and  mere  are  so  many  positive  errors  and 
absurdities  crowded  into  a  single  page,  that  consistently  with  a 
due  respect  for  Mr.  Alison's  talents  as  a  historian,  we  can  attri- 
bute its  having  been  written  only  to  a  certain  most  un-English 
fashion  of  praism^  every  thing  Austrian  and  Prussian  that  came 
into  vogue  in  this  country  among  conservative  writers  (naturally 
enough  it  must  be  confessed),  sfter  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  into  the  several  points.  In  the 
first  place  with  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  the  capture  of  a 
capital  on  the  issue  of  a  war,  a  distinction  must  manifestly  be 
made  between  a  homogeneous  and  centralised  country  such  as 
France,  and  a  conglomeration  of  dissimilar  provinces  such  as  the 
Austrian  empire.  There  is  only  one  large  city  in  France:  Paris 
is  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  Austria  there 
are  many  large  cities,  standing  each  on  an  independent  social  base, 
and  performmg  the  living  functions  of  a  capital  each  in  its  several 

fTOvmce:  Prague  is  in  this  sense  a  capital;  Pesth  much  more: 
nnspruck  is  an  independent  and  a  most  efficient  capital,  as  the 
events  of  this  very  campaign  sufficiently  showed.  The  compa- 
rison, therefore,  with  Paris  is  most  untoir.  In  the  next  place 
it  was  in  no  wise  by  *  an  overwhelming  force,'  (as  the  writer 
admits  in  another  place),  but  by  an  inconceivable  bungling  and  a 
monstrous  lack  of  enterprise  and  celerity  that  the  Austrians  were 
driven  back.  In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  estimate  at  its  right 
value  the  true  military  glory  of  the  days  of  Aspem  and  Wagram, 
we  must  consider  with  discrimination  both  what  sort  of  a  war  this 
was,  and  how  it  was  conducted  as  a  whole.  It  was  not  a  war  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  attacked  and  surprised  by  an  untried 
enemy :  it  was  a  deliberately  self-chosen  war  on  their  part ;  a 
war  commanded,  let  us  rather  say,  by  an  imperious  moral  ne- 
cessity, because  degradation  at  the  peace  of  Presburg  had  gone  so 
far  that  if  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  not  now 
taken  advantage  of,  utter  ruin  and  prostration  were  to  be  lookeJ 
for.  The  near  example  of  Prussia  was  not  required  to  teach 
Austria  that  a  peaceful  subjection  to  Napoleon  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  an  internecine  hostility.  A  bellum  vUernecinum,  tliere- 
fore,  was  resolved  on;  a  last  stand  pro  oris  et  fock^  and  for  ver}' 
existence;  a  stand  such  as  Bruce  made  at  Bannockburn  without 
considering  whether  Edinburgh  was  behind  him  or  before;  the 
Austrians  had  every  motive  to  fight  bravely,  that  men  contend- 
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ing  for  their  clearest  and  most  vital  interests  could  have;  if  they 
were  not  detennined  to  fight  thoroughly,  and  to  the  end,  it  was 
sheer  folly  and  madness  in  them  to  fight  at  all.  Well,  in  such 
circumstances,  without  one  pitched  battle,  at  least,  of  the  concen- 
trated forces  of  the  empire,  it  was  impossible  tbat  the  campaign 
could  be  said  even  to  have  begun.  And  how  did  it  begin  ?  The  Aus- 
trians,  knowing  that  all  Germany  was  to  be  roused  by  a  successful 
first  blow,  took  the  offensive ;  Napoleon  was  surprised ;  Berthier 
paralyzed  by  their  movements;  the  French  troops  scattered  here 
and  there,  without  any  order,  or  facility  of  combmation;  the  most 
decisive  successes,  the  most  glorious  results  were  before  the 
eye,  in  the  very  grasp  of  the  Austrians;  and  yet  the  blow  was 
not  given.  Nothing  was  done.  The  slow,  clumsy  Imperialists 
allowed  themselves  to  be  manoeuvred  out  of  the  grand  decisive 
moment  of  the  war.  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  to  run  such  a  risk 
twice;  he,  at  least,  would  not  be  slow ;  four  days'  work  was  enough 
to  reverse  the  position,  and  with  the  position,  tlie  fortunes  of  the  two 
armies;  the  French  were  now  concentrated;  the  Austrians  divided 
aiid  scattered,  and  beaten  in  detail  The  archduke  retreated  across 
the  Danube  into  Bohemia;  Napoleon  marched,  driving  the  small 
hand  of  Hiller  before  him  to  Vienna;  the  capital  itself  was  taken, 
and  Napoleon  installed  in  Schoenbrunn,  without  a  single  grand 
battle !  The  archduke's  army  was  not  destroyed,  scarcely  even 
dispirited;  and  yet  Mr.  Alison  tells  us  gravely  that  in  such  a 
posture  of  affairs  as  this,  had  the  Archduke  Charles  commanded 
British  soldiers  and  not  Austrians;  had  Vienna  been  London, 
the  subsequent  patriotic  resistance  at  Aspeni  and  Wagram  would 
have  been  impossible !  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  either 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Aspem  and  Wagram  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians,  or  the  correct  view  of  the  spepulation  concerning 
the  supposed  conduct  of  British  generals  and  British  troops  in 
circumstances  precisely  similar.  Instead  of  heaping  exaggerated 
eulogies  on  the  Austrians  for  the  good  fighting  on  these  two 
bloody  days,  a  sound  judgment  will  rather  propose  this  question — 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  two  pitched  battles  of  the  concentrated 
forces  on  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  was  risked,  came 
to  be  fought  after  the  enemy  entered  the  capital,  and  not  before  9 
—What  became  of  the  '  far  seeing  sagacity  of  an  aristocratic 
government'  at  Landshut  and  Abensberg  and  Eckmiihl? — ^The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  Hormayr  has  well  expressed  it,  As- 
pem, with  all  its  bard-besung  glories,  was  not  so  much  a  battle 
won  as  an  attack  repulsed.  Napoleon,  having  his  natural  rash- 
ness raised  to  the  point  of  foUy  by  the  stupidity  with  which 
this  campaign,  no  less  than  that  of  1805,  was  opened  on  the 
P^  of  the  Austrians,   conceived  such   a  contempt  for  their 
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strategics,  that  any  bold  step  in  their  teeth  seemed  certain  of  suc- 
cess. He  resolved  to  pass  a  great  river  with  the  enemy  waitini: 
his  arrival  on  the  opposite  bank.  His  intended  attack  on  their 
position  was  repulsed:  he  was  himself  attacked  while  in  the  act  of 
landing  his  troops :  no  position  could  possibly  have  been  more  un- 
favourable for  him,  none  more  favourable  for  the  enemy,  lum- 
bers also  were,  on  that  day,  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians.  The 
result  mi^ht  have  been  anticipated.  Napoleon  was  driven  back 
into  the  nver,  and  obliged  to  ensconce  himself  in  the  island  of 
Lobau.  Thus  far  well :  but  a  victory  of  this  kind  was  nothing 
without  consequences;  no  battle,  indeed,  can  be  said  to  be  gained 
that  does  not  produce  consequences;  Aspern  was  a  bright  begin- 
ning; for  the  Austrians,  accustomed  to  defeats,  morally,  a  great 
victory;  but  physically,  it  did  not  propagate  itself,  as  every  real 
victory  does;  blow  did  not  follow  blow  till  the  antagonist  smTcn- 
dered;  on  the  contrary,  he  got  ample  time,  not  only  to  recover, 
but  to  recruit;  his  communications  were  not  cut  off;  he  remained 
enthroned  in  the  capital,  drawing  new  strength  every  day  from 
Italy  and  from  France,  and  feeding  on  his  adversaries*  stores;  the 
ffrand  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol  was  left  unimproved;  and  Aspem 
became  an  heroic  abortion.  It  had,  in  £eict,  with  all  its  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure,  to  be  fought  over  again:  the  Corsican,  profit- 
ing by  experience,  was  more  cunning  in  his  second  passage  of  the 
river,  and  more  fortunate;  he  effect^  his  landing  tms  time  in  the 
most  gallant  style;  and  Wagram  was  the  consequence.  Now,  if 
the  Austrians  nad  stood  their  ground  on  this  field,  where,  though 
inferior  in  numbers,  they  were  vastly  superior  in  tlie  strength  of  a 
deliberately  and  well-chosen  position,  we  should  have  said  the  cara- 
pai^  of  1809,  with  whatever  bungling  begun  and  carried  on, 
ended  honourably  for  them;  but  they  did  not  stand  their  ground ; 
they  were  not  beaten,  indeed,  but  they  retreated;  and  by  retreat- 
ing before  such  an  adversary  as  Napoleon,  opened  the  way  for  an 
unsafe  armistice,  and  a  peace  that  could  not  have  been  more  hu- 
miliating, had  the  manly  stand  at  Wagram,  and  the  soldier-Kke 
retreat  thereafter,  been  a  regular  rout  to  the  Austrians,  as  com- 
plete as  Waterloo  afterwards  was  to  the  French.  It  is  imposahle, 
therefore,  on  an  impartial  review  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  to  find 
the  soaring  eulogies  of  Mr.  Alison  justified;  and  as  for  what  was 
really  great  and  good  in  that  patriotic  display,  we  must  ascribe  it, 
if  we  have  any  discernment,  not  to  that  **  invincible  tenacity  and 
fer-seeing  sagacity  of  aristocratic  governments  "  of  which  mention 
was  already  made,  but  merely  to  the  stout  and  sturdy  character  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  whether  fighting  under  an  Archduke  Charles 
at  Wagram,  a  Blucher  at  tSe  Katzbach,  or  a  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.     As  to  aristocracy  in  Austria,  more  light  will  be 
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thrown  upon  that,  we  think,  from  Hoimajr's  portrait  of  Sta* 
dion  above  given,  with  its  fine  background  ot  contrast,  than 
from  Mr.  Alison's  va^e  flights  of  inmscriminate  euloffy.  The 
Austrian  government  is  not  mainly  and  characteristicalj  aristo* 
erratic;  an  nnmaimed  old  aristocracy  in  some  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous composite  called  Austria  does  exist;  but  the  true  pattern 
of  an  aristocratic  government  is  that  very  England  which  Mr. 
AJison  so  unfavourably  contrasts  with  Austria — England,  at  least, 
during  the  wars,  and  before  the  Reform  Bill — if,  indeed^  we  are 
not  essentially  aristocratic  still.  Be  this  as  it  may,  '  &r  seeing  sa- 
otcity'  is  a  quality  which  no  person  but  Mr.  Alison  ever  found  in 
me  aristocratic,  or,  more  properly,  bureaucratic  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  wars  with  France ;  and  tne  praise  of  *  invincible  tenacity,' 
whether  in  1809  or  1813,  belongs  to  the  '  German  people'  only, 
and  in  no  sense  to  Prussian  or  Austrian  aristocrats,  who  showed 
what  they  could  do  at  Jena,  in  1806,  and  what  they  could  not  do 
at  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  when,  after  all  the  blood  and  heroism 
of  Aspem  and  Wagram,  the  devoted  and  triumphant  Tyrolese 
were  left  by  an  unworthy  emperor  to  the  imcovenanted  mercies  of 
Napoleon ! 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence  on  a  series 
of  hard-fought  national  oattles,  of  which  such  a  gallant  soldier  as 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  the  executive  head ;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a  calm  review  of  the  circumstances.  One 
of  the  documents  published  by  Horma^  (vol.  ii.,  p.  48),  ex- 
presses what  we  fear  is  the  real  truth  with  regard  to  the  lament- 
able peace  of  Vienna,  in  the  following  few  words.  The  extract 
is  firom  a  letter  addressed  by  an  experienced  person  in  the  Austrian 
service  (whose  name,  however,  Hormayr  has,  for  the  present,  found 
it  necessary  to  conceal,)  to  a  confidential  agent  ot  the  English 
ministry* 

'<  Vienna,  le  3  Janvier,  1810. 

'^  Ce  n'est  point  I'epoisement  des  ressources  qui  a  fiut  &ire  la  paiz, 
mais  uniquement  les  embarras  provenant  de  la  trop  longue  dur^  de 
rarmistice,  et  le  d^conragement  de  nos  generaux. 

"  Ce  decouragement  est  une  suite  necessure  du  '  manque  de  vigueur 
dans  Tautorite  supreme,*  et^de  la  secousse  occasionnee  dans  Tannee,  par 
le  d6placement  de  tous  les  archiducs,  d*ailleurs  tr^s  necessaire." 

We  have  only  to  add  in  reference  to  the  two  principal  persons 
engaged  in  this  memorable  year,  that  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
against  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  that  Stadion  never  voted 
for  the  peace,  and  iimnediately  after  its  conclusion  retired.  Pos- 
sibly the  imperial  soldier's  original  disapproval  of  hostilities  might 
have  operated  disadvantageously  in  making  him  lean  to  the  can- 
doua  and  safe  side  at  Wagram,  and  afterwards  where  a  decided 
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and  desperate  resistance  to  the  end  was  at  once  the  safer  and  the 
more  honourable  course. 

It  was  our  intention,  in  commencing  this  notice,  to  have  con- 
tinued our  review  of  Austrian  persons  and  influences  to  the 
great  alliance  with  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the  autumn  of  1813, 
which  determined  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  But  the  length  to  which 
the  preceding  remarks  have  extended  will  readily  excuse  us  with 
the  reader.  Besides  it  is  but  too  plain,  that  in  point  of  moral 
interest,  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  great  revolutionary  wars 
ceases  with  the  peace  of  Vienna;  in  1813,  all  the  poetry  of  which 
harsh  war  is  capable  blazes  out  in  Prussia.  The  peace  of  Vienna, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  resignation  of  Count  Stadion, 
and  the  ungenerous  butchery  (can  we  call  it  any  thing  better?) 
of  good  Andrew  Hofer  at  Mantua,  was  a  lowering  of  the  na- 
tional flag,  a  prostration  of  every  generous  association  in  the 
Austrian  mind,  along  with  which  poetry,  in  any  shape,  could 
not  possibly  exist.  The  startling  event  which  immediately  fol- 
iowea — the  delivering  up  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Austria 
imder  the  abused  name  of  marriage  to  the  hated  oppressor  and 
sworn  foe  of  her  family  for  the  sake  of  wedging  together  for  a 
few  short  years  so  slippery  a  thing  as  a  forced  peace — this  act  of 
imworthy  and  unnecessary  political  prostitution,  added  shame  to 
loss.  The  union  of  the  revolutionary  emperor  with  the  here- 
ditary princess,  as  it  was  selfish  and  superficial  in  its  motives,  so  in 
its  issues  it  put  both  parties  (as  base  actions  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God  are  wont  to  do)  in  a  false  position.  Napoleon  from  that 
moment  lost  all  that  was  grand  and  heroic  in  his  European  attitude; 
it  was  as  the  enemy,  not  as  the  friend,  much  less  as  the  son-in-law  of 
the  house  of  Austria  that  he  stood  sublime.  The  position  of  Austria 
by  the  same  event  was  more  than  false;  it  was  humiliating;  it  ren- 
dered dissimulation  and  half-measures  necessary;  it  necessitated  the 
whole  of  Prince  Mettemich's  equivocal  system  in  1813,  *das 
ganze  doppelsinnige  System,'  which  he  had  so  much  ado  to  ex- 
plain to  me  Marquis  of  Londonderry  at  that  time.  The  future 
public  conduct  of  Austria,  therefore,  from  1809  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  may  well  be  treated  by  the  his- 
torian who  has  a  due  regard  to  the  highest,  that  is,  the  moral  in- 
terests of  humanity,  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  great  Northern 
rising  in  the  spring  of  1813,  of  which  Breslau  was  the  gathering 
place.  To  the  history  of  this  rising,  both  in  its  essentially  Prus- 
sian soul,  and  its  outer  limbs,  and  flourishes  at  Vienna  and  else- 
where, the  '  Lebensbilder*  supply  a  variety  of  interesting  fiicts 
and  views  to  which  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude  in  this  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  one  word,  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  no  thorough  historian  of  that  truly  epic  time  can  with  safety 
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oTerlook  them.  To  brinff  these  Prussian  documents  before  our 
historical  readers,  possibfy  another  opportunity  may  soon  occur; 
meanwhile  we  may  conclude  by  repeating  thiat  the  grand  and 
radical  interest  of  the  ^  Lebensbilder'  ]8>  and  must  remain,  for 
many  reasons,  Austrian.  A  free-mouthed,  stout-hearted  Tyro- 
lese  baron,  standing  up  and  speaking  truth  imceremoniously  of 
high  persons  and  secret  things  in  the  bureaucratic  conclave  of 
despotic  Vienna,  is  truly  no  common  witness.  It  is  by  help  of 
such,  and  such  only,  that  history  is  anywhere  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  danger  with  which  it  is  perpetually  threatened  from  so 
many  professed  friends  as  well  as  declared  enemies,  the  danger  of 
becommg  what  Napoleon  systematically  made  it  in  his  bulietina 
— a  conventional  fable — a  fable  convenue.  Nevertheless,  despite 
of  *  Moniteurs'  in  France,  and  *  Beobachters'  in  Austria,  political 
murder  will  out  where  it  has  been  committed;  the  murderer 
may  plant  his  throne  where  the  bleeding  body  lies  buried;  but  the 
blood-hounds  will  track  the  spot.  Titled  counts  and  princes  may 
combine  at  Frankfort  to  rob  Germany  of  that  dear-bought  liberty 
which  was  sworn  to  her  at  Vienna;  but  Stein  will  still  have  his 
worshippers  in  Berlin,  and  the  history  of  Austria  will  continue 
to  receive  its  most  important  illustrations  from  a  Schneller  and  a 
Hormayr. 


Abt.  II. — La  Science  Nouvelle;  par  Vico,  Traduite  par  TAutettr 
de  VEssai  sur  la  Formation  du  Dogme  Catholique,    Avec  tme 

'  Introduction  sur  Vico  et  ses  (Euvres.  (The  new  Science  ;  by 
ViCO.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Catholic  Doctrine.  With  an  Introduction  on  Vico  and 
his  Works.)    Paris.     1844. 

Vico,  the  Neapolitan  jurist  and  philosopher,  son  of  a  little  Nea- 
politan bookseller,  bom  in  one  Neapohtan  garret,  in  the  year 
1668,  and  dying  in  another  garyet  of  the  same  city,  in  the  year 
1734,  with  a  European  reputation,  but  with  scant  food,  was  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  man  ;  and  more  than  sufficiently  imknown 
is  he  in  our  country  to  render  some  account  of  him  and  his  writ- 
ings not  uninterestmg  to  our  readers.  We  must,  however,  hasten 
to  warn  them  that  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  so  large  a 
field  of  investigation  on  this  occasion.  Our  present  purpose  is  not 
so  much  to  introduce  to  them  the  sagacious  though  strangely 
crotchety  old  philosopher  himself,  as  to  present  to  them,  in  con- 
junction with  his  name,  his  new  interpreter,  advocate,  and  pro- 
tector. 
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Yico  was  a  xemarkable  man.  His  new  translator  is  a  remark- 
able woman.  But  very  remarkable  indeed  is  the  union  of  two 
such  personages  in  the  same  title>page  1 

We  presume  that  it  is  hardly  neoessaiy  to  inform  our  reader, 
that  ^^  the  author  of  the  £^y  on  the  Formation  of  Catholic 
Doctiine,"  as  she  chooses  to  designate  herself  in  the  title-page  of 
the  present  publication,  in  preference  to  putdng  there  her  name 
and  title,  is  no  other  than  the  Princess  Belgiojoso ! — ^the  beautiful, 
the  talented,  the  musical,  the  admired,  the  celebrated  Belgiojoso ! 
When  she  published  a  little  while  a^o  her  '  Dogme  Gatholique,* 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  Paris  was  fainy  tickled  into  utter  foiget- 
fulness  of  all  ordinary  bienseance^  and  burst  out  into  a  univeTsal 
miffiiw.  Her  own  circle  of  more  immediate  intimates,  indeed, 
had  long  since  known  that  the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
frequently  formed  her  recreation  in  the  hours  snatched  from  the 
more  important  and  more  fatiguing  duties  of  accompanying 
Listz  on  the  piano,  or  hearing  and  replying  to  the  gossip  of 
the  well-mixed  artistic,  literary,  and  fashionable  crowd  that  fife- 
quent  her  salons.  They  knew — the  favoured  few  who  shared  her 
higher  and  more  intimate  counsels — that  the  huge  tomes  of  St 
Augustin  and  St.  Jerome  might  be  seen  marring  with  strange 
incongruity  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  hMclies'  own  mudm- 
draped  and  silver-fitted  chamber.  They  knew  that  when  the 
Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower,  ^seraphic'  doctors,  and 
*  irrefragable'  doctors,  were  the  companions  of  her  midnight  hours. 
They  knew  it;  and  not  unfrequentiy  paid  the  price  of  their  pii- 
vileged  knowledge  in  being  made  the  sharers  of  her  severer  as 
well  as  of  her  softer  hours,  not  much  to  their  contentment — ''  if 
modem  tales  tell  true,  nor  wrong  those  learned  men.' 

But  the  more  esoteric  world  of  Paris  were  struck  with  un- 
bounded astonishment  at  the  appearance  of  *'  the  Ladye*s'  four 
volumes  of  divinity; — astonished,  and  truth  to  tell  but  little 
edified.  Then  looked  at  each  other,  and  burst  out  laughing. 
And  Lerminier  wrote  a  most  smashing  and  exceedingly  ungallant 
review  of  the  work  in  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.'  We  then 
thought  that  the  learned  professor  was  somewhat  too  hard  upon 
the  fair  divine.  We  thought  indeed  that  the  tone  of  his  criticism 
betrayed  so  much  bitterness  and  apparently  masculine  jealousy,  as 
to  justify  the  lady  in  assuming  that  she  was  not  too  feeble  a  com- 
petitor in  the  literary  race,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  too  formi- 
dable to  please  the  professor.  There  was  in  M.  Lerminier's  cri- 
tique too  evident  a  wish  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  female  duties  and 
employments  to  the  suckle-fools-and-chronicle-small-beer  system, 
to  please  us.  Works  of  imagination  are,  at  the  very  utmost,  all 
that  the  learned  professor  would  allow  ladies  to  meddle  with  in  the 
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world  of  letteni.  We  di£Per  from  him  more  widely,  and  on  more 
important  grounds,  as  they  seem  to  us,  than  we  can  now  stay  to 
pomt  out. 

Not  that  we  would  be  understood  by  any  means  to  offer  our- 
selves as  champions  in  defence  of  the  four  volumes  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Catholic  doctrine.  Far  &om  it.  We  think  that  the 
princess  might  have  chosen  her  subject,  and  employed  her  labour 
better,  and  have  more  accurately  measured  her  own  powers  than 
she  has  done  either  upon  the  occasion  of  her  former  work,  or  that 
of  her  present  publication.  Nevertheless,  we  would  by  no  means 
join  M.Xermimer  in  crying,  '  Back !  woman,  to  your  distaff  and 
your  needle;  or,  if  you  must  scribble,  in  Heaven's  name  write 
noveb,  or  verses,  and  that  sort  of  stuff  F  One  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  this  matter  is,  that  if  learned  professors  were  to  succeed  in 
thrusting  back  from  the  paths  of  higher  literature,  many  an  elegant- 
minded  and  accomplished  woman  of  the  social  class  to  which  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso  belongs,  it  would  not  be  back  to  their  needle, 
or  any  such  occupation,  that  they  would  retire,  but  to  quite  other 
pursuits,  and  far  less  compatible  with  the  great  domestic  duties, 
which  are  a  mother's  most  peculiar  and  highest  sphere  of  action. 

No!  No!  tempora  mutanlur;  good  sir  professor.  And  you 
would  do  well  to  hail  with  us,  and  give  all  welcome  to  every  en- 
deavour of  female  intelUgence  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  thral- 
dom of  irivolities  in  which  custom  and  prejudice  has  so  long  held  it. 
As  for  this  translation  of  old  Vioo*s  obscure  and  crabbed  theories, 
we  confess  that  we  deem  it  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  product  of 
an  equal  number  of  hours  employed  in  the  most  assiduous  carpet- 
work  or  muslin-stitching. 

To  speak  seriously,  however — '  quamvis  ridentem  dicere  verum, 
(mid  vetat?' — ^we  do  think  that  the  princess  might  have  done  better 
tnan  meddle  with  the  old  NeapoUtan  jurist  at  all.  We  think  that 
some  passages  of  his  '  New  Science'  are  utterly  unintelligible.  Wo 
think  that  a  greater  niunber  have  been  misunderstood,  or  not  un- 
derstood at  all,  by  his  new  translator;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  a  far 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is,  at  the  present  day,  by  no  means 
worth  understanding.  The  labour  of  rendering  the  *  Scienza 
Novella'  into  French,  though  it  has  evidently  been  with  the  prin- 
cess a  labour  of  love,  was  the  rather  one  of  supererogation,  for 
that  a  hand,  far  more  capable  of  grappling  with  tbe  ^resLt  difficul- 
ties of  the  task,  had  already  given  to  the  French  public  all  that  is, 
at  the  present  day,  at  all  worth  having  of  Vico.  This  hand, 
sufficiently  strong  to  ^rasp,and  sufficiently  judicious  to  winnow  the 
mass  of  Vice's  matenals,  was  that  of  Michelet.  And  no  one,  who 
knows  anything  of  his  especial  qualifications,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  task,  will  fiol  to  appreciate  his  peculiar  fitness  for  undertaking 
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it.  The  Princess  Belgiojoso  herself  writes  thus  of  what  Michelet  has 
done  for  Vico,  in  her  introduction  to  the  volume  before  us.  M. 
Ballanche,  she  says,  was  the  first  to  call  attention,  in  France,  to  the 
theories  of  the  lleapolitan  philosopher.  And  thence  forward  she 
goes  on  to  say — 

*  The  name  of  Vico  was  frequently  heard ;  and  an  iUustrioos  his- 
torian, M.  Michelet,  undertook  to  render  certain  of  his  works 
popular.  Perhaps  the  fetiguing  style  of  Vico  disgusted  him;  per- 
haps he  deemed  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Italian  philosopher  could 
not  but  gain  in  floifvang  from  a  more  elegant  pen ;  perhaps  the  viva- 
city of  his  genius  could  with  difficulty  conform  itself  to  the  pon- 
derously didactic  manner  of  Vico.  At  all  events,  M.  Michelet  has 
not  chosen  to  give  cither  an  exact  translation,  or  even  an  accurate 
analysis  of  Vico.  His  work  makes  known  Vico's  principal  ideas; 
but  many  are  omitted ;  and  the  developments,  which  he  has  sup- 
pressed, he  has  not  replaced.' 

Now  to  us,  judging  from  the  princess's  own  translation,  and 
from  her  account  of  her  author's  works  in  her  introduction,  it 
seems  that  M.  Michelet  has  done  exactly  what  was  required.  He 
has  made  known  to  modern  readei-s  Vico's  principal  ideas.  A  very 
brief  examination  of  the  120  pages  of  the  princess's  introduction 
will  suffice  both  to  show  the  reader  that  many  of  these  leading* 
ideas  well  deserved  to  be  preserved,  and  duly  attributed  to  their 
rightful  author;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prove  to  him  that  a  per- 
fect translation  of  Vico's  work  could  hardly  be  deemed  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  hterature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  Vico's  lot  to  fall  on  evil  days ;  on  days  peculiarly  evil  for 
a  spirit  of  the  tone  and  calibre  of  his.  It  was  a  dead  time — that 
last  quarter  of  the  17th,  and  first  half  of  the  18th  centuries !  A 
time  of  intellectual  tram-road  going,  and  of  parrot-leamt  learning. 
A  time  when  dull  pedantry  plodded  on  its  laborious  road,  con- 
tentedly guiding  its  course  by  the  dim  farthing-candle  twinkle  of 
precedent;  and  men  found  that  to  *  wink  with  both  their  eyes  was 
easier  than  to  think.'  The  days  of  building  up  had  ceased.  The 
edifice  was  built.  The  days  of  pulling  down  were  at  hand,  but  had 
not  yet  begun.  In  the  midst  of  these  dull  times,  when  to  ques- 
tion aught  that  was  established  was  a  crime ;  when  *  why'  was 
deemed  the  most  dangerous  word  in  the  vocabulary,  and  all  men 
were  content  to  walk  in  their  various  paths  like  pack-horses  in  a 
string,  with  their  noses  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  predecessors,  young 
Vico,  the  poor  bookseller's  son,  showing  evidence  of  bright  parts, 
and  great  powers  of  application,  was  destined  to  the  career  of  an 
advocate.  Of  all  the  pedants  of  that  routine-worshipping  day, 
none  travelled  in  more  hopelessly  deep  time-worn  ruts  than  the 
civilians  and  canonists.     Poor  Vico  kicked  desperately  when  bar- 
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neesed  in  the  tame,  laborious,  hood- winked  team.  He  pulled,  indeed, 
most  vigorously;  was  willing  to  draw,  by  his  own  strength  alone, 
the  whole  cumbrous  machine;  but  insisted  on  knowing  whence 
it  started,  and  whither  it  was  bound;  exigences  which  altogether 
startled,  scandalized,  and  greatly  angered  the  grave  and  reverend 
signers,  his  instructors.  So  the  troublesome  and  unsilenceable 
oung  questioner  quarrels  with  one  master  afler  another;  tries  the 
esuits,  tries  the  civilians,  tries  the  canonists,  tries  the  Aristotelians, 
tries  the  Flatonists;  prefers  the  realism  of  the  last  to  the  nomina- 
lism of  their  opponents;  but  finds  all  flat,  stale,  and  improfitable; 
parrot-like  jabberers  of  cut-and-dry  formulas;  imable  utterly,  every 
one  of  them,  to  supply  nutritious  food  to  the  craving  of  an 
awakened  and  active  mtelligence.  So  the  almost  despauing  youth 
breaks  away  from  all  the  recognized  teachers,  with  loud  and  indig- 
nant cry  against  the  false  doctors,  who  would  feed  the  young  ge- 
neration with  chaff  instead  of  corn.  Alas !  poor  doctors !  had 
they  not  been  reared  on  merest  chaff  themselves? 

So  Vico,  marked  already  as  a  pestilent  and  impracticable  fellow, 
who  must  needs  be  ever  thrusting  his  mental  elbows  into  the  ribs 
of  his  brother  travellers  who  would  fain  jog  on  their  journey  in 
tranquil  sluml^r,  retires  to  the  paternal  garret,  determined  to  carve 
out  for  himself,  by  dint  of  solitary  labour,  that  road  to  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  the  philosophy  of  universal  law,  which  he  can  find 
none  to  open  for  him.  Some  of  the  great  works  of  the  acknow- 
ledged fathers  and  founders  of  legal  science,  he  contrives  by  hook 
or  crook  to  obtain.  The  huge  tome  containing  the  '  Civil  Insti- 
tutes' of  Vultejus,  is  given  to  liim  as  a  present  by  an  old  customer 
of  his  father's;  who  himself,  a  disappointed  man,  from  having 
failed  to  obtain  any  of  the  forensic  honoura  of  his  vocation,  sym- 
pathises with  the  young  man's  contempt  for  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession. With  these  materials  he  resolutely  sets  himself  down  to 
labour  in  the  seclusion  of  his  father's  humble  home.  Seclusion, 
but,  unfortunately,  not  solitude;  for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  poor 
bookseller's  dwelling  forbid  the  possibility  of  this ;  and  the  young 
jurist  has  to  spend  nis  laborious  nights,  growing  paler  than  the 
pale  light  of  his  feeble  lamp,  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  the 
lamily  sleep.  Often  at  the  rustling  of  a  turning  leaf,  despite  his 
utmost  caution  to  avoid  all  sound,  his  uneasy  mother  wakes  from 
the  sleep,  that  consciousness  of  his  vigil  has  rendered  too  light  for 
repose,  chides  his  unhealthful  labour,  and  entreats  him  to  close  his 
books  and  sleep.    But  impulses,  stronger  than  the  mother's  voice, 

Eropup  his  weary  eye-lids;  and  the  family,  rising  to  their  daily 
kbours,  find  that  he  has  not  yet  quitted  his. 
This  lasts  for  several  months.  The  insatiable  student  reads  enor- 
mously;  thinks  much,  and  digests  his  learning  as  best  he  may,  al« 
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ready  laying  up  in  his  mind,  peacemeal,  tentatively,  and  all  nnfoimed 
as  yet,  portions  of  the  foundations  of  those  vast  theories,  which  he 
spent  hislife in  completing,  adjusting,  strengthening,  andpro^und- 
ing.  At  length,  one  day,  a  kind  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  Ischia,  ob- 
serving his  worn  and  discouraged  looks,  as  he  sat  in  a  public  library, 
accosted  him ;  was  pleased  with  his  reply  and  with  his  manner,  and 
finally  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  some  nephews  of  his,  who  lived  in 
a  castle  among  the  mountains  at  some  distance  from  Naples.  This 
castle  luckily  contained  a  large  Ubrary.  And  there  Yico  lived  for 
nine  years,  happy  in  enjoying  the  means  of  uninterrupted  study, 
unbroken  by  cares  respecting  the  material  necessaries  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  commenced 
his  career  as  an  advocate,  with  but  poor  success,  as  may  be  easilj 
guessed  by  those  who  know  what  it  is  for  that  man  to  attempt  to 
scale  the  steep  heights  of  professional  eminence,  who  has  madehim- 
self  obnoxious  to  those  already  in  possession  of  them.  Merit, 
however,  found  some  few  friends  even  at  Naples  in  the  seventeen^ 
century,  and  Vico  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  professorship 
of  rhetoric  endowed  with  the  munificent  stipend  ot  a  hundred 
crowns  per  annum.  But  poor  Vico  was  by  this  time  a  married 
man,  and  a  family  could  not  live,  even  at  Naples,  on  a  hundred 
crowns  a  year.  The  wolf  was  at  the  door.  And  the  philosophical 
jurist  was  fain  to  earn  scanty  and  precarious  bread  for  his  wife  and 
infants  by  executin<y  any  of  those  frivolous  orders  for  bits  of  verse 
or  bits  of  prose,  which  on  occasions  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages, 
etc.,  the  great  ( !)  of  that  day  were  wont  to  purchase  from  the  men 
of  letters  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  Nothing  could  be 
more  lamentable,  more  deadly  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
and  more  pernicious  to  both  the  classes  concerned,  than  were  the 
position  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  educated  poor,  and  the 
uneducated  rich,  so  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Princess  Belgiojoso's  introduction. 

"  The  man  of  letters,  necessarily  poor  and  humiliated,  revenged  him- 
self for  the  disdainful  treatment  he  received,  by  treating  in  his  turn  dis- 
dainfully such  of  his  fellows  as  were  younger  or  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self. For  the  literary  man  every  noble  was  a  master  ;  every  competitor 
an  adversary.  Dependents  of  a  haughtily  patronising  aristocracy,  ex- 
cluded from  political  and  military  dignities,  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
of  putting  forth  their  power  in  active  life,  their  sole  domain  was  that  of 
words  ;  and  their  office  was  to  express  in  the  best  possible  language — 
whatever  they  were  bid.  This  so  fertile  thinker,  Vico  himself,  was  bat 
too  happy  when  some  illustrious  or  powerful  personage  came  to  into^ 
rnpt  his  meditations,  force  him  \o  turn  away  hu  thou^ts  from  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  law,  which  he  was  incessantly  contemplating,  andoraer 
a  dUcouise  upon  some  given  sufaject,  with  directions  respecting  the  sen- 
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timents  and  opinioDs  he  was  to  express  in  it !  Fortunate,  if  he  had  but 
to  celebrate  the  graces  of  some  youthful  bride,  or  the  transports  of  a 
young  mother  I  It  not  unfrequently  happened  to  him  to  receive  con- 
tradictory orders ;  as,  for  instance,  when  after  having  condemned  the 
Austrian  conspirators  at  Naples,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, '  A  History  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Naples,'  he  wrote  the  epitaphs  of  two  of  their  chiefs, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  received  from  Coimt  Daun,  heaping  eulog^ums 
on  them  when  their  party  was  triumphant,  after  having  branded  them 
when  their  opponents  were  in  the  ascendant.  Vico  himself  furnishes  us 
with  the  information  of  these  facts.  Nor  does  he  express  a  single  regret 
at  having  written  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments;  or  even  the  most 
feeble  wish  that  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  preserve  his  independence. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  himself  as  in  no  vrise  bound  to  have  any 
opinion  of  his  own  on  this  sort  of  matters ;  and,  probably,  if  he  had  re- 
fused to  give  expression  to  an  opinion,  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  own, 
he  would  have  oeen  deemed  out  of  his  senses  by  some,  and  monstrously 
presumptuous  by  others.  He  would  have  been  left  to  perish  as  a  reward 
for  his  independence. 

<<  The  weakness  of  Vico  has  nowhere  left  more  deplorable  traces  than 
in  the  eulogium  he  wrote  on  Antonio  Carafia.  This  memoir  forms  a 
volume ;  and  the  language  employed  by  Vico  is  that  of  the  warmest 
panegyric.  Yet  all  the  world  knows  very  well  what  Antonio  Caraffa 
was.  Bom  of  a  noble  NeapoHtan  family,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Austria,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks. 
Being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
he  manifested  great  abilities  in  the  government  of  them.  But  when 
commissioned  to  punish  the  partisans  of  the  revolutionist,  Tekeli,  in 
Hungary,  he  committed  atrocities  which  the  manners  of  his  times  cannot 
palliate.  The  histories  of  the  revolutions  of  Hungary  bear  witness 
against  this  man,  and  report  in  detail  the  acts  and  judgments  of  which 
he  was  culpable.  Vico  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  these  facts ;  yet 
he  devoted  his  nights  during  two  years,  despite  the  weak  state  of  his 
health,  to  the  composition  of  this  work;  for  which  Adrian  Caraffa, 
uncle  of  Antony,  furnished  him  with  the  materials.  He  himself  boasts 
of  the  merit  of  the  work.  ^  I  have  rendered,'  says  he,  '  due  honours  to 
this  personage ;  I  have  spoken  to  princes  in  language  of  reverence,  and 
I  have  treated  the  truth  with  justice.'  The  phrase  is  not  a  happy  one. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  Vico  to  use  the  words  *  truth'  and  *  justice* 
happily  on  such  an  occasion.  This  life  of  Marshal  Caraffa  had  a  great 
success,  and  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh  the  epithet  of 
'  The  Immortal  History.'  Vico^  moreover,  received  a  thousand  ducats 
for  it)  which  sum  furnished  the  dowry  of  one  of  his  daughters." 

A  more  miserable  picture  of  a  noble  mind  deeded  to  unworthy 
purposes  by  the  iniquitous  organisation  of  the  social  system  in. 
which  it  was  doomed  to  work,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  wash  the  unfortunate  philosopher  from  all  blame  for 
the  prostitution  of  his  pen,  even  Dy  urgmg  the  general  tone  of 
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feeling  wliicli  prevailed  on  such  subjects  in  his  day.  There  have 
been  minds, — martyr  sj^irits, — who  would  in  any  and  every  age, 
and  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  foulest  social  rottenness,  have 
perished,  and  seen  their  best  loved  perish  around  them,  rather 
than  sell  the  freedom  of  their  thought,  and  barter  their  intellec- 
tual independence  for  bread.  Vico  was  not  one  of  these.  But 
still,  let  us  not,  standing  as  we  are  at  our  ease  upon  the  proud 
social  eminence  which  has  been  reached  after  so  many  centuries 
of  brave  struggles— occupying  as  we  do  in  secure  fi^eedom  the 
intellectual  temtory,  which  has  been  acquired  for  us  by  the  hard 
fighting  of  so  many  noble  roirits  gone  to  their  rest, — let  us  not 
be  too  severe  on  lum,  less  fortunate  and  more  hardly  tried,  who 
yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age  rather  than  see  his  children 
starve.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  writing  amid 
every  luxury  which  wealth  can  furnish,  and  secure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  ample  intellectual  freedom, — it  is  cheap  virtue 
in  her  to  condemn  '  the  deplorable  weakness'  of  Vico.  Let  the 
princess  take  her  own  heart  to  task,  and  ask  of  it,  what  opinion 
of  her  own  she  holds  sufficiently  dear  to  her  soul  to  avow  it 
with  constancy,  if  abject  poverty,  disgrace,  want,  and  the  world's 
contumely,  were  to  be  the  immediate  reward  of  its  avowal.  No ! 
let  us  forget  the  base  nature  of  the  hireHng  toil  which  the  poor 
pliilosopher  was  compelled  by  hard  necessity  to  submit  to :  let  us 
remember  only  the  father,  tearing  his  mind  from  the  lofty  specu- 
lations which  he  loved,  and  devotinff  his  painful  nights,  *  d^itc 
his  feeble  health,'  to  the  ungrateful  labour  which  was  to  secure  a 
position  and  a  home  for  his  daughter — ^remembering  well,  also, 
for  certain  useful  purposes,  what  the  frame  was  of  that  society 
which  presented  such  a  spectacle. 

But  if  the  princess  is,  m  her  nineteenth-century  indignation  at 
the  prostitution  of  an  author's  pen,  inclined  to  be  rather  sevei-e  on 
her  protege  in  the  passage  we  nave  just  quoted,  it  must  be  owned 
that  she  rates  fully  at  their  utmost  value  his  general  titles  to  the 
gratitude  and  remembrance  of  posterity.  She  opens  her  biogra- 
phical sketch  thus. 

"  The  man,  who  anticipated  by  a  century  the  progress  of  the  hamau 
mind  towards  the  modem  sciences ; — who  nused  questions  that  had  ever 
been  considered,  up  to  his  own  day,  either  satisfactorily  solved,  or  inso- 
luble;— who  brought  the  investigations  of  the  most  intrepid  criticism  to 
bear  upon  the  most  respected  documents  of  antiquity ; — who  never  bowed 
before  any  established  prejudice  j — who  accompUsned  the  double  enter- 
prise of  pulling  down  and  reconstructing  universal  history ; — who  has 
treated  of  all  the  sciences  without  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them,  and  has  yet  left  to  each  of  them  some  suggestive  les- 
son;— ^the  man  who  has  guessed  nearly  all  the  discoveries  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  centoxy; — ^who,  belonging  to  a  period  and  a  countiy  where  thought 
was  not  iree,  seemed  not  to  be  aware,  that  to  speak  out  all  his  thought 
to  eveiy  body,  exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  being  understood  by  nobody; 
•—die  man  whose  genius  recalls  to  mind  the  noble  intellects  of  Plato  or 
Aristotle,  deserves  to  be  traced  step  by  step  in  the  development  of  his 
glorious  intelligence,  and  through  the  misfortunes  of  his  long  and  me- 
lancholy life." 

Gertes,  the  claims  put  forward  in  this  opening  announcement 
are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  must  be  a  ^reat  man,  indeed,  who, 
afW  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  can  malce  his  entry  on  the  scene, 
and  cause  no  disappointment  to  the  audience.  And  truth  to  say, 
we  think  the  Princess  Belgiojoso  has  been  injudicious  in  so  mag* 
niloquentlj  announcing  the  hero  she  was  about  to  introduce  to  us. 
The  &.ct  IS,  that  the  reader  is  disappointed  in  the  issue,  and  is 
tempted  to  visit  on  the  reputation  of  the  philosopher  the  fall  of 
thoee  unduly  raised  expectations,  which  the  partiality  of  the 
biographer  has  led  him  to  form.  And  yet  a  great  portion  of  the 
above  magnificent  claims  to  the  reverence  of  posterity  may  be 
with  justice  urged  in  favour  of  Vico. 

The  Neapolitan  philosopher  toas  the  first  to  question  much  that 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  never  thought  of  ques- 
liomng,  and  which  another  century  of  investigation  has  shown  to 
be  more  than  questionable.  He  did  attack,  with  intrepid  and 
most  sagacious  criticism,  the  entire  fabric  of  (pro/an^)  nistory; 
pull  down  much  that  had  never  before  been  eicamined,  and  re- 
construct it  after  his  own  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  exceedingly 
acute  and  ingenious  fashion.  He  did  propoxmd  several  most  re- 
markable guesses  at  historical  discovenes,  which  the  improved 
liistorical  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  ratified  as  truths. 
He  did^  unfortunately,  treat  of  almost  all-  the  sciences,  without 
possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them.  And  la- 
mentable is  the  amount  of  trash,  and  often  incredibly  puerile 
absurdity,  that  loads  his  pages  in  consequence,  and  has  rendered 
them  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  readers  of  our  century. 

But  after  aU  our  deductions  from  the  high-flown  tone  of  the 
princess's  enthusiastic  panegyric,  there  is  enough  left  here  to  en- 
title Vico  to  take  his  due  place  in  the  cosmopohtan  pantheon; — ^a 
place  rather  higher,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted,  than  has  hitherto 
been  generally  accorded  hun.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally Known  and  remembered^  that  the  literal  truth  and  value  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  early  Roman  history,  its  facts,  and  its  dates, 
had  been  questioned  and  pronounced  ndlacious  a  himdred  years 
before  the  days  of  Niebuhr;  and  that  the  individualitv  of  Homer, 
and  the  unity  of  his  poems,  had  been  doubted  long  before  the  time 
of  Jacob  Biyant    roor  Vico  forfeited  his  election  to  the  profes- 
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sonhip  of  jniisprodeoce  in  the  univetsity  of  his  natxre  cit^,  to 
which  he  was  most  undeniably  entitled  by  postion  and  quaufica- 
laons,  and  which  would  have  afforded  him  and  his  family  a  com- 
fortable competency  in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  having  pro- 
mulgated and  maintained  so  unheajrd-of  and  shocking  a  heresy. — 
What  ?  No  such  man  as  Homer !  And  here  are  his  works  in  our 
hands,  imdeniable  proof  of  his  existence.  The  learned  heads  of 
the  univeraity  are  scandalised  beyond  forgiveness.  No  Homer! 
Church — ^king — oountry— every  thing  is  in  dan^r !  A  dangerous 
man,  diis  Vico !  Let  him  starve.    He  nearly  dioL 

The  leading  quality  of  Vioo's  mind  seems  to  have  been  aagadty 
— 4U!uteness.  He  was  a  moat  intrepid  liieorixer;  and  he  vis 
gifted  widi  a  d^ree  of  self-confidenoe  and  oooiage,  if  it  may  be 
80  called,  which  forbade  him  to  dirink  fiom  any  the  most 
atartling  results  and  condusiona,  to  which  the  working  out  of  his 
theories  nught  lead  him«  Hia  theory  once  formed,  he  seems 
thenceforward  to  have  regarded  it  as  certain  truth,  to  which  ali 
fints  must  be  found  to  be  conformable,  or  be  nuide  so,  one  way  or 
other.  Are  recorded  facts  utterly  iireooncalcable  wil^  his  system? 
— ^Then  they  are  not  true.  Tace,  as  a  sample  of  his  method  of 
proceeding,  the  line  of  argument  whidi  led  him  to  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  and  remarkable  oonchimons;  reduced  to  simple  syllo- 
gistic fonn,  it  is  as  follows: 

Monarchy  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  human  society ;  aristo- 
cracy the  most  primitive  and  impoiect;  democracy  the  transitton 
State,  which  conducts  a  nadon  from  the  latter  to  the  former  of 
these. 

But  the  xmiveisal  law  of  human  society  is  pogress  fit)m  the 
imperfect  to  the  more  perfect. 

Therefore,  in  the  history  of  every  people,  the  eadiest  form  of 
tiidr  society  was  aristocracy;  theirneKt,democcBcy;  and  their  last, 
monarchy. 

Therefore  Rome,  during  the  earliest  pmod  of  its  history,  must 
have  been  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  and  not  by  kings. 

The  principle  which  he  has  thus  established,  ne  r^ardf  as  far 
more  infallibly  true  than  any  recorded  statement  of  facts.  He 
lo^  upon  it  as  an  unerring  test  of  the  credibility  of  a  historian. 
He  applies  it  inexorably  upon  wery  occasion,  and  hesitates  not 
an  instant  to  reconstnict  vast  tracts  of  history  so  as  to  render  them 
in  acocvdance  with  this  infallible  dictum. 

Every  searcher  after  truth,  lustoric  or  other,  will  most  un- 
doubtedly do  well  to  commit  himself,  with  implicit  confidence, 
to  the  guiding  cbe  of  logical  deduction,  unalarmed.  unbiased, 
regard!^  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  may  lead  him,  and 
prepared  to  aooept  it^  whatever  it  may  be.    It  is  a  guide  which 
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cannot  err.  Bur  by  how  xmicli  the  more  implicitly  ihe  rea- 
soner  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  syllogistic  thread, 
by  so  much  the  more  careful  should  he  be  in  the  establishment  of 
those  first  principles,  those  fundamental  assumptions,  to  which  the 
end  of  the  due  is  fastened. 

But  Yico  as  a  Fktonist,  and  admirer  of  the  synthetical  philo- 
sophy, disliked  Aristotle's  analytical  method,  and  the  system  of 
logical  deduction.  How  iar  he  comprehended  the  principles  of 
Anstotle's  logic,  or  was  capable  of  appreciating  them,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  almost  incredibly  absurd  passage,  in 
which  his  biographer  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  disapprovmg  of 
the  *  mdthode  algebraique/  as  she,  adopting  his  phraseology, 
chooses  to  denonunate  it. 

^  The  «i^ebxaieal  method  consists  in  defining,  fint  of  all,  the  words 
whidi  it  IS  neoessary  to  make  use  of;  in  the  next  place,  you  establish 
certain  geoend,  eomnon,  and  incootestiye  {ninciples ;  then  put  for- 
waid  in  tiie  discoasiQn  some  proposition  of  small  importance,  which 
your  adversary  gcants  you  wi^ut  suspioon;  and  on  which  you  forth- 
with proceed  to  rest  arguments,  that,  having  no  natural  force  of  their 
own,  ooidd  not  stand  hy  themselves  ;  you  then  proceed  from  simple  to 
complex  truths,"  &c.  '*  This  method,*'  she  adds,  still  stating  Vico's  opi- 
nions, *'  allows  the  existence  of  an  abundant  source  of  errors.  For  each 
separate  proposition  forming  part  of  a  compound  proposition  may  be 
true,  and  yet  their  reciprocal  relations  may  be  ill  determined ;  so  that 
from  the  ill-assorted  umon  of  several  truths  something  false  or  imper- 
fect may  result." 

Such  is  the  notion  formed  by  Vico  and  his  biographer  of  the 
nature  and  application  of  logic.  They  deem  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
recipe  for  the  skilful  practising  of  certain  juggling  trickeries — a 
kina  of  intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  a  special  pleader  may 
entrap  an  unwary  adversary  I  Well !  An  amateur  philosophical 
princess,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  give  more  than  the  odds  and 
ends  of  her  precious  time  to  such  matters,  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  writing  such  ludicrous  absurdities  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  But  what  can  be  said  of  a  grave  and  laborious 
philosopher,  who  conceives  that  he  has  examined  and  mastered  a 
Eystem  of  philosophy,  and  thus  reports  his  judgment  of  it? 

The  princess  proceeds  thus : 

"  Vico,  early  accustomed  to  the  synthetic  method,  proper  only  for 
great  minds,  a  method  more  rapid  though  less  sure  than  the  aualvtical 
scheme,  could  not  bring  himself  to  endure  the  slow  process  of  log^c. 
Truth  spoke  to  him,  and  drew  him  towards  her  without  any  inter- 
mediate means.  He  contented  himself  with  having  learnt  to  know  a 
new  itmd  wkkh  led  to  the  truth;  and  he  promised  himself  tliat  he  would 
make  use  of  i^  when  the  patli  of  synthesis  should  be  closed  to  him,  or 
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should  threaten  to  lead  him  astray.   He  renounced,  therefore»  the  study 
of  mathematics." 

We  must  just  show  our  readers — ^It  will  not  take  them  two 
minutes — one  or  two  of  the  truths^  to  which  this  'rapid  method, 
proper  only  for  great  minds/ — ^the  method  which,  in  plain  English, 
good  reader,  we  call  guessing^ — conducted  our  philosopher.  Let 
us  see  whether  '  the  path  of  synthesis '  ever  did  happen  to  lead 
him  astray.  When  *  Truth  spoke  to  him  without  any  inter- 
mediate interpreters,'  let  us  hear  what  she  said. 

"  Each  one  of  the  elements,"  says  Truth,  spealdng  hc&  to  face  to 
^co,  without  any  slow  process  of  logic,  *'  each  one  of  the  elements  that 
compose  the  world  is  attracted  towards  a  superior  principle,  which  in  ita 
turn  tends  to  mount  up  to  one  above,  and  so  on  up  to  the  insur- 
moimtable  barrier,  up  to  the  eternal  principle.  All  these  elements  which 
aspire  to  elevate  themselves,  and  which  are  prevented  from  doing  to  by 
the  gprossness  of  their  nature  or  by  their  weight,  must  therefore  fonn 
atoms  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Fire,  which  is  nothing  but  concentrated 
air,  tends  to  mount  up  towards  its  principle,  and  so  forms  the  brilliant 
pyramid  which  we  call  flame." 

Take  another  oracular  communication  from  the  same  in&Ilible 
source: 

'*  Burning  fevers  are  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  into  the  veins,  which  proceed  from  the  heart,  or  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference ;  which  air  causes  the  dilatation  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  reservoirs  of  blood  of  the  closed  side  opposed  to  the  exte- 
rior.    Maligpiant  fevers  are  the  result  of  the  reverse  operation." 

The  princess  adds,  '*  I  have  translated  this  passage  literally, 
fearing  that  by  any  attempt  to  enlighten  it,  I  might  only  add  to 
its  obscurity.'  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  have,  in  our  tum, 
imitated  the  princess's  caution. 

We  cannot  resist  adding  to  the  above  dicta  the  following,  ex* 
tracted  from  a  mass  of  puerilities  anent  the  first  formation  of 
human  society,  and  the  historical  revelations  respecting  it,  which 
may  be  discovered  by  rightly  reading  the  fables  of  mythology. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  Vice's  sagacity  had  here  again,  as  so 
often,  indicated  to  him  a  path  of  inquiry  which  might  have  led 
him  to  more  valuable  results,  if  he  had  been  less  attaSied  to  *  that 
rapid  method,*  the  fruits  of  which  are  such  as  these. 

^'  The  fable  which  represents  Juno,  the  patroness  of  wedlock,  hung 
up  by  the  neck  in  the  air  by  Jupiter,  with  two  large  stones  tied  to  her 
feet,  comprises  the  entire  history  of  marriages." 

This  sounds  very  shocking !  The  history  of  all  marriages  is  to 
be  read  in  the  symbol  of  a  wife  hung  up  by  her  husband  with  two 
stones  at  her  feet !  I  Horrible  I  The  reader  fears  tiiat  poor  Vico,  in 
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addition  to  Iiis  other  misfortunes,  must  have  been  far  from  happy 
in  his  helpmate.  But  wait  a  moment.  Let  the  philosopher  ex- 
plain.   Attention  I 

^'  She — Juno — is  hune  up  in  air,  because  it  is  in  the  air  that  auspices 
are  read.  She  has  a  cord  round  her  seek  to  indicate  the  tie  that  attaches 
wedded  pairs ;" — (we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  but  think  the  tie  thus  in- 
dicated a  very  suspicious  one ;) — ''and  as  to  the  two  great  stones  at  her 
feet»  they  signify  that  marriage  is  of  a  stable  and  indissoluble  nature." 

Oh !  do  they?  very  satisfactory  indeed ! 

We  nught  easily  add  to  the  abore  citations  a  host  of  similar 
absardities  and  puerilities.  But  the  passages  we  have  quoted  are 
amply  sufEicient  to  illustrate  the  principal  defect  of  Vico's  mind, 
and  to  show  the  danger  of  that  ^  rapid  method'  of  reaching 
truth,  to  which,  as  his  biographer  so  complacently  tells  us,  he  was 
exclusively  attached. 

Two  other  oircamstanoes,  resulting  both  of  them  ])artly  from 
defects  in  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  the  conditions  of  the 
lime  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  contributed  to  prevent  Yico 
from  being  so  great  a  man,  or  one  so  useful  to  humanity,  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  been;  and  have  consigned  his  name  to  the 
comparative  obscurity  that  has  been  its  lot.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
signalize  them  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  either  to  form  a  com- 
petent notion  of  Vico,  or  to  draw  from  his  biography  any  practical, 
useful  suggestions. 

The  first  of  these  is  his  attempt  at  encyclopedic  universality.  It 
was  the  stumbling  block  of  the  learned  of  that  day.  The  boundary 
lines  of  the  different  sciences  had  not  been  ascertained  and  marked 
out.  The  points  in  which  they  bear  upon  and  reciprocally  illus- 
trate each  other  had  not  been  accurately  distij^uished  from  those 
in  which  no  relation  subsists  between  them.  Ine  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour,  as  invaluable  to  the  labourers  in  the  field  of 
fldenoe  as  to  those  engaged  in  mechanical  industry,  had  not  yet 
been  recognised.  It  was  thought  that  a  philosopher,  or  one  who 
aspired  to  that  high  title,  ought  to  know  all  that  was  to  be  known 
by  man — the  '  omne  scibile'  of  the  old  scholastic  labourers.  This 
*'  onme  scibile,'  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  was  understood,  it 
must  be  remembered,  to  be  bounded  by  much  narrower  limits  than 
those  now  assigned  to  it  in  the  conception  of  the  merest  sciolist. 
As  the  primal  substances  of  nature  were  divided  into  the  four 
simple  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  so  the  entire  field  of 
man's  acquirable  knowledge  was  mapped  out  with  similar  simpli- 
city and  precision  into  a  few  great  kingdoms,  with  all  of  which  the 
student  of  philosophy  was  expected  to  make  himself  acquainted. 

This  would-be  xmiversality  was  also  an  especial  snare  to  such  an 
intellect  as  Vice's.    His  acuteness  soon  made  him  aware  of  the 
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irezy  nnsatisfactorjr  state  of  the  scieiice  of  hk  day  in  almost  eveiy 
department;  and  the  unahzinking  andacitjr  wnich  led  him  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  lefonnin^  them  all  by  ioiciBg  their  &cts  and 
inferences  into  conformity  wiui  certain  imbending  theories  of  his 
own,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  edifice  of  himian  knowledge.  He  seems  mcxeover  to 
hare  been  especiallj  beset  by  that  spirit  of  order  which  insists  on 
finding  analogies,  parallelisms,  and  corresponding  fiicta  in  the 
various  and  most  utterly  diswrnTlar  r^ons  of  human  inquiry, 
like  those  symmetrical  gardens  in  which  er&ty  alley  has  its 
brother,  every  truth  in  his  map  of  man's  knowledge  most  have 
its  corresponding  truth  in  another  part  of  the  vast  man.  Ethietl 
truths  are  matcned  by  '  pendent*  physical  ones.  If  three  great 
laws  rule  one  science,  uiere  must  needs  be  three  to  matdi  observ- 
able in  the  government  of  another.  Those  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  systems  of  medieval  philosophers  will 
be  aware  that  this  symmetriGal  mania  is  not  peculiar  to  Yico. 
It  was,  however,  in  ms  day  beginning  to  be  pretty  wdl  obsolete. 
But  Naples  was  probably  then  as  much  in  aziear  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  she  is  at  the  present  day. 

In  truth  this  universality — ^the  fact  so  complacently  put  for- 
ward by  his  biographer,  that  he  treated  of  all  the  sciences  without 
nrecise  acquaintance  with  any  one, — ^has  well  nigh  been  &ital  to 
his  usefulness  and  his  reputation. 

^  The  other  circimistance,  to  which  we  alluded  as  having  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  on  his  character  and  his  career,  is  the 
loo  evident  fiu^  that  he  was  still  a  slave  to  that  narrow  lug(ytiy, 
from  which  the  contemporaries  of  Descartes  were  then  begroniag, 
in  the  more  fortunate  nations  of  Europe,  to  firee  thanselve& 
From  among  other  proofi  of  this  we  take  the  following: 

''  A  certain  bookseDer  of  Naples,**  says  the  Prineess  Be^k^oMN 
^intending  to  publish  a  new  edEtion  of  Grrotius,  emf^yed  Vico  to  fbr- 
lash  the  work  with  justificatoiy  notes.  Vico  eagerly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  undertook  to  defend  Grotius  agabst  the  interested  attacks 
of  Grrow^ius,  who  was  the  intcderant  partisan  of  absoliitisiB.  This 
defence  of  Grotius  might  have  made  u&  forget  the  panegyric  on  An- 
tonio Cara&.  But  after-refiection  bioueht  with  it  ungenerous  coun- 
sels to  Vico.  He  had  already  covered  wiu  ICS.  notes  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  Grrotius,  when  he  bethought  him  that  it  did  not  become  a  good 
Catholic  to  justify  the  work  of  a  heretic," 

This  is  a  humiliating  story;  and  cannot  but  go  &r  to  influaioe 
oar  estimate  of  Vico,  (S*  the  loftiness  of  his  views^  and  the  calilse 
of  his  intellect  In  fact  we  find  this  otherwise  so  audarioos 
theorizer,  so  ready  in  all  other  cases  to  accept  and  maintain  the 
results,  to  which  his  reasonings  led  him  at  whatever  expense  of 
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destroyed  hypotheses,  and  uprooted  systems,  hesitating,  embar- 
nsaed^  and  ready  to  letreat  from  the  ocxiseqiiences  of  his  specula- 
tions, despite  incoherences  and  contradictions,  the  instant  any 
one  of  those  assertions,  or  dogmas,  the  blind  acceptance  of  whica 
he  has  imposed  on  his  intellect  as  a  religious  duty^  seems  likely  to 
be  brought  in  question. 

The  blinding  effect  of  superstition  on  an  intellect  naturalljr  so 
acute  as  that  oi  Vico,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  paralysing 
is  die  habit  of  implicitly  bowing  to  authority  on  any  subject. 

Boor  Yico !  If  his  mind  lacked  power  sa^Sdent  to  free  ifr> 
sdf  from  the  bcNidafie  of  the  daribiess  which  prevailed  around 
him^  we  cannot,  at  all  e:rent8,  suspect  him  of  wearing  motley  for 
the  sake  of  conciKadnng  the  mot^r  world  in  which  he  lived.  If 
lie  wore  it,  'twas  that  ne  truly  thought  it  '  the  only  wear;'  for, 
in  troth,  between  the  world  and  him  there  was  but  scant  good 
fellowship.  In  coBchision  of  an  article,  which  has  ^own  beneath 
our  pen  to  a  length  we  had  not  intended  to  allow  it,  we  will  ex* 
tract  die  foBowmg  melancholy  passage  from  his  biogxaphor^s 
Bomming  up  of  the  tcme  and  oohHir  of  msKfe. 

'^  We  whole  Hfe  was  one  continual  straggle  against  abject  poyerty, 
and  the  struggle  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  No  drop  in  the  cup  of  bit* 
temess  was  spared  him.  For  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doomed  to 
witness  his  children  in  want^  he  had  to  support  the  contempt  of  his 
contemporaric&u  Poyerty  uncheered  by  glory^— obscurity  uncomfbrted 
by  ease — such  was  his  lot.  The  friraids  he  had,  protected  him  aa  m 
man  of  letters  of  some  talent,  hut  unhappily  given  up  to  ahsnrd  epeem* 
ktkms.  His  enemies  pursued  him  loadly  wi^  their  modKsry.  The 
gieater  pari  of  Us  eoiiDd»mpoearies  were  ignorant  even  of  his  name." 

Reader  I  The  lot  of  Vico  is  no  solitary,  or  alas !  even  sinro- 
lar  one.  Such  men  there  are  in  this  nineteenth,  as  in  all  other 
centuries,  among  us,  near  us, — ^perhaps  at  our  very  elbow. 
Reader,  if  your  path  should  cross  any  such,  let  fall  into  his  cup 
of  bitterness  one  drop  at  least  of  such  consolation  as  sympathy  and 
appreciation  can  afford,  in  remembrance  of  Vico. 
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.  A^Asel  mit  einem  Kinde,  (Groethe's 
S  ,  ^^M-sffff  Ber^n.     1837. 

^  M'-^P^lJ'i-'j^^-  ^  ^  t'^^  King  his  book.)  Ber- 

li  9  ^^falo         ,  ffithlingskranz.     Vol.!.    (Clemens Bren- 

*  '"c^^H"^^'^    Charlottcnburg.     1844. 

'^ao's  ^P   °^    .y^ii  18  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  present 
1 0$T^^'  ^/cntano,  consists  of  her  youthful  correspond- 
^ce  of^^^rother  Clemens.      The  first  volume  only  has  at 
^%  ^^  ^uld  "-^J  '^^*'  ^^^^  reading  six  volumes,  amounting  to 
^seD*  ^*^^y3ftnd  pages,  of  her  letters,  reminiscences,  and  le- 
j^otit  *^  ^  gj^,  perhaps,  as  well  qualified  to  discuss  her  literary 
gection^*  ^  yfe  are  at  any  time  likely  to  become.    The  second 
charBf^^^'^^r  ^st  derives  its  name  from  its  dedication  to  the  King 
work  ^^  ^i  consists  of  a  series  of  philosophismg  rhapsodies, 
of  ^^u)  be  delivered  by  Goethe's  mother,  who  may  probably 
?'^^'*nearly  ecjually  with  her  ingenious  reporter  the  credit  of  the 
uteiiess,  origmaUty,  and  absurdity  which  they  contain.    Bettina 
/for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  her  but  as  a  girl,  or  to  call  her  by  her 
jespectable  married  name  of  Madame  v.  Amim)  seems  to  have 
jutended  the  *  King's  Book'  as  a  supplement  to  ihe  *  Correspond- 
ence with  Goethe,'  on  which  her  fame  depends.     The  present  pub- 
lication however  of   her  girlish  letters  illustrates  her  character 
niuch  more  fully  and  agreeably.     We  find  in  them  a  still  more 
undisciplined  enthusiasm  than  that  which  afterwards  subjected  her 
to  so  many  misconstructions;    and  as  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
without  any  portion  of  the  admiring  reverence  which  she  felt  for 
Goethe,  she  is  even  wilder  and  bolder  in  her  speculations  and  as- 
sertions than  when  she  is,  with  a  kind  of  diffident  audacity,  in- 
structing the  great  artist  in  music,  love,  and  religion. 

Bettina  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  except  by  name,  and  hy 
the  undesirable  reputation  of  having  written  and  published  a  series 
of  love  letters  to  a  man  who  was  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
lover.  Her  genius  however  was  a  few  months  ago  fully  re- 
cognised by  a  very  able  writer  in  a  contemporary  review,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  attacked  her  character  with  an  ingenious  virulence, 
which  was  only  explained  by  the  general  report  that  it  was  the 
offspring  of  feminine  malignity.  Englishmen  are  often  unjust 
firom  a  misapprehension  of  fcreign  manners  and  feelings,  and  from 
a  well-founded  love  of  reserve  and  dislike  of  strong  expressions; 
many  of  them  would,  we  doubt  not,  view  Bettina's  letters  with 
strong  moral  disapprobation,  in  which  we  by  no  meanspartiapate; 
but  no  male  critic  possesses  that  happy  instinct  of  ofi^ce  which 
selects  the  weak  points  of  the  sex  rather  than  the  errors  of  the 
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individual  to  strike  at.  Madame  v.  Amim  is,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared for  attacks  on  her  writings,  but  she  must  be  more  than  a 
woman  if  she  reads  with  indifference  our  contemporary's  charges, 
that  she  is  older  than  she  calls  herself,  that  she  wears  spectades, 
that  she  has  gray  hair^  and  that  she  wears  a  fake  front*  To  dis- 
pose, in  the  first  instance,  of  these  heavy  and  conscientious  ob- 
jections, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  that,  on  the  first  count  of  the 
indictment,  we  find  her  not  guilty.  She  is  very  careless  and  irre- 
gular in  dates,  but  here  and  there  she  gives  statements  of  her  age 
at  different  periods,  which  never,  as  fiu:  as  we  have  found,  con- 
tradict one  another,  while  the  coincidences  seem  wholly  unde- 
signed. From  an  examination  of  her  various  writings  we  state 
confidently,  that  she  was  bom  in  1787  or  1788,  that  she  was 
about  sixteen  when  the  correspondence  with  Clemens  coiomenced, 
and  nineteen  when  she  first  knew  Goethe.  She  frequently  alludes 
to  the  mistakes  of  casual  acquaintances  who  were  deceived  by  her 
childish  appearance;  but  she  never  makes  any  attempt  to  deceive 
her  correspondents,  having,  indeed,  little  chance  of  imposing  either 
on  her  brother,  or  on  her  great  friend,  who  had  held  her  as  an 
infant  in  his  arms.  The  spectacles  and  the  grey  hair  are,  we  con- 
fess, more  probable  than  censurable  failings  in  a  lady  of  fifty-six. 
To  fidse  fronts  Quakers  have,  we  believe,  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion, which  we  are  not  concerned  to  meet.  J£  Bettina  wears 
such  vanities,  and  if  she  is  ningular  in  wearing  them,  let  her  be 
censured  accordingly :  but  certainly  we  have  been  unjust  to  many 
elderly  ladies,  and  their  locks,  if  we  have  been  mistakmi  in  b^ 
lieving  that 

"  There  is  an  art  which  in  their  brownness  shares 
With  great  creating  Nature." 

One  remark  we  have  finally  to  make  on  all  the  charges.  Nei- 
ther man  nor  woman  by  writing  a  book  becomes  a  fit  subject  for 
public  criticism.  The  book  is  the  occasion  of  criticism,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  limit.  As  far  as  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  he 
may  be  spoken  of;  but  his  j)rivate  life,  and  his  personal  feelings, 
ought  to  oe  safe  from  insulting  remarks  and  from  anecdotes  such 
as  one  with  which  the  review,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
concludes, — a  story  which  is  probably  as  false  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
coarse  and  offensive,  and  of  wnich  the  truth,  if  established,  would 
in  no  way  justify  the  publication. 

It  is  accordingly  only  of  the  ideal  Bettina  that  we  propose  to 
speak,  though  we  have  pleasure  in  thinking  that  her  strange  and 
CTaceful  character  was  m  all  essential  pomts  that  of  ^  the  living 
Settina  Brentano.    Beyond  her  books  we  know  nothing  of  her, 

*  Wig  ia  the  word  lued:  Imft  our  nuuculiiie  notions  of  ptoprietj  do  not  allow 
OS  even  to  quote  a  stronger  ezpresfion  than/abe/nmL 


and,  for  our  present  pozMMe,  desbe  to  Inow  noding;  it  is  enoi^ 
for  us  that  the  childhooa  and  yoath  described  in  ter  letters  fbm 
a  BUGcesEion  of  bestntiful  idjls,  anfmated  and  coanected  hy  a  pas- 
oon.  which  was  kept  pure  hj  the  imaginative  exahation  of  its 
natuie.  Not  vnderstuidmg  the  meaning  of  Platonic  lore,  nor 
believing  thai  Bettina's  enrnuoasm  receives  that  name  fit»n  her 
ccantrjmen  and  adnmeis,  we  nevertheless  find  no  ^ffieolt^  ia 
Gontemjdaticng  her  devotion  to  GioetKe  without  suspicsoe,  and 
wi&  Httk  censure  except  for  insprudence  whic^  proved  to^be 
harmless.  That  ha  own  sex  will  generally  jndge  her  moie 
severel]^  we  are  well  aware.  Their  sensitive  cautioai  tolerates  no 
eccentricity  whieh  may  endanger  th^  oamnaon  j)OBitiea:  a 
woman  wlou)  moves  from  the  ranks  finds  the  martial  law  inez- 
Qrable^  aa  the  error  of  one  wcnnan  is  the  ahame  of  all,  md  any 
jqppeaianoe  of  individual  rashness  suggests  thoughts  of  a  oonanott 
wmger.  Thns  it  will  always  bcythoa^  disinterested  and  fiiendly 
observers^  like  ourselves,  continne  to  tell  Item  ^t  their  pofiey 
k  mistakem.  It  is  Kk  safe,  sad  fisr  many  reaaons  so  desbable,  tha^ 
ibe  duties  a&d  pcoyinoe  of  women  lALOuid  be  stiietty  defined,  that 
they  are  juadfied  in  watdxing  witli  jealoosjr  any  deviation  firon 
the  beaten  track.  But  when  a  woman  nke  Bettina,  of  rare 
genius,  and  of  a  peculiarly  independoit  diacacler,  ia  led  by  cii^ 
enmstances  or  di^siticn  to  tvm  aside  from  the  ordinary  means 
of  happiness^  and  to  oonoentrate  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  on 
an  aneetioB  in  which,  the  heart  and  intdkct  alone  participate,  it 
is  not  for  the  interests  of  womanhood  to  assume  at  once  mat  ahe 
deserves  reproach  and  rejection.  Rather  should  it  be  shown  with 
triumph  that  female  ezcdience  depends  npoi^  something  higher 
than  prudence,  and  that  the  stxict  rules  pracribed  bv  custom  and 
expediency  are  not  its  only  safeguard.  It  is  only  oy  an  unpre- 
judiced study  of  her  letters,  that  the  internal  evidence  in  ner 
fiivour  can  be  obtained,  but  to  those  who  have  heard  her  accused 
of  cherishing  a  culpable  and  unbecoming  passion,  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  nature  of  her 


The  charge  against  her  is  founded  on  a  series  of  letters  full  of 
warm  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  affection  for  the  man  whom, 
far  above  all  others,  the  whole  of  Germany  delighted  to  honour. 
Goethe  had  been  the  friend  of  her  grandmother,  and,  as  she  re* 
minds  him,  the  lover  of  her  mother,  and  he  was  forty  years 
older  than  herself,  though  he  still  retained  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  unequalled  beauty  of  his  earlier  manhood :  her  passion,  how- 
ever, was  so  independent  of  outward  appearance,  that  it  had  at- 
tained nearly  its  greatest  height  before  she  had  even  seen  the  object 
of  it    That  it  was  pesmitted  by  Goethe  himself  may  be  eon* 
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sidered  an  ambiguous  carcumstance;  Imt  it  ifl  stm^  that  among 
those  wko  saw  its  progress  without  objectkm,  should  be  imelud^ 
her  own  brother  and  sisters,  and  her  brotfaer-iaaHlBir,  the  cekehrated 
Baron  y.  Savigny,  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  clear-headed  of 
men;  even  Goethe's  vrife  had  the  pervexseness  to  cultivate  her 
ac|C[«aintancey  and  strangest  of  all,  the  chief  accomplice  of  her 
crime,  the  chosen  depositary  of  her  love  secarets  and  troubles,  ivas 
no  otAier  than  Goethe's  vigocous  and  sagacions  mother,  then 
HriDg  in  an  honoured  (^  age  at  Frankfort.  Among  the  acoe&» 
floiies  to  her  guilt  were  the  Prince-Piimate  v.  Dalberg,  at  the 
tone  her  local  sovereign,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  ^urck  in 
Genaany;  sor  was  Goethe's  ficiend  and  master  the  Duke  cf 
Wdmar  safe  from  the  unaccountable  contagion.  With  her  rela- 
tion to  the  great  poet  universally  known,  she  married  a  man  of 
station  and  of  literary  reputation,  Achim  v.  Amum,  the  eaody 
fiiend  of  her  brother;  and  lastly,  in  her  maturer  years>  she  volus- 
tanly  publidied  the  sde  record  of  her  discredit,  and  to  this  day 
is  proud  that  it  is  known.  There  is  a  proverb  or  motto  familiar 
to  EngHshaaen,  which  seema  to  ua  not  inapplicable  to  a  case  Hke 
this.  We  are  not  at  this  moment  certain  wnether  the  old  Frend 
participk  admits  of  a  feminine  termination,  or  we  should  be  xds- 
dined  to  write  it  ^  Honie  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.' 

Goethe  himaelf  has  been  censured  ioc  his  trifling  share  in  the 
cerreqpondence  by  the  critic  whom  we  have  quoted,  because  it  was 
not  mAet^ — by  the  earnest  and  honest,  but  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  Bbroe,  because  it  was  so  cold;  by  botk^  we  believe,  on  the 
gmtuitous  assumption  that  he  was  studymg  Bettina's  feelings  with 
a  view  to  his  novel  of  the  ^  Elective  Affinities/  If  such  was  his 
object,  he  failed  in  attmning  it^  for  neither  the  Charlotte,  nor  the 
Ottilia,  of  the  *  Wahlverwandtschaften  have  borrowed  any  thix^ 
fix)m  Bettina;  and  he  was  contented  to  continue  the  cone- 
qKmdence  after  the  comjpletion  and  pubUcation  of  the  fiction.  Ha 
letteta  throughout  are  rcw  and  8h<»t;  kind  and  approving,  but 
sometimes  gently  checkinff  her  vehemence,  assuring  her  some- 
times that  he  appreciates  her  devotion,  but  never  professing  that 
he  returns  it.  Sometimea  he  delights  bar  by  sending  back  one  of 
her  cacquiaite  paragraphs  transposed  into  verse,  irequ^tly  he 
passes  a  particular  anecdote  or  description:  but  as  a  general  rule 
he  never  afiects  to  answer  her  letters,  ot  to  share  in  her  exdte- 
ment.  His  tone  throughout  is  that  of  a  busy  man  who  turns 
aade  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  caresses  of  a  playful  child.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  reject  her  attachment,  but  pro- 
bably he  thought  it  kinder  to  guide  and  watch  it,  and  knew  that 
yottUkful  enthusiasm  is  never  so  dangerous,  as  when  it  finds  itself 
misundeEatood  and  repelled  by  all  around.    For  his  own  sake. 
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also,  he  delighted  in  her  fresh  and  lively  feelings,  and  in  her 
accounts  of  his  youthful  haunts  of  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine,  and 
above  all,  he  cultivated  her  fiiendship  because  die  was  the  chief 
fiiend  and  companion  of  his  aged  mother.  He  seldom  finishes  a 
letter  without  recommending  the  continuance  of  her  care. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  £rom  Bettina's  enemies  to  herself. — As  we 
have  said,  she  was  sixteen  when  she  began  to  correspond  with  her 
&vourite  brother,  Clemens.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  girlish  mer- 
riment, and  almost  childish  details  of  her  letters,  interspersed  with 
bursts  of  imaginative  sentiment,  and  crude,  but  original,  philoso- 
phical speculations.  At  one  time  she  excuses  her  delay  in  writing  on 
account  of  the  irresistible  temptation  of  playing  witn  the  kitten,  or 
amuses  her  brother  with  delightful  nonsense  about  her  adventures 
with  bees  and  roses;  at  another  time  she  provokes  him  with  her 
heretical  enthusiasm  for  Mirabeau,  or  alarms  him  by  bold  expres- 
sions of  disbelief  in  the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics.  His  letters,  too,  are 
not  without  interest,  though  greatly  inferior  to  his  sister's.  She  is 
the  confidante  of  his  various  love-affairs,  and  the  depositary  of 
the  abstract  speculations,  which  occupy  an  active  mind  so  much 
in  youth,  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten  in  maturer  years.  We 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  study  the  philosophical  revela- 
tions of  either  brother  or  sister  profoundly.  His  are  as  they 
ought  to  be,  more  rational ;  Bettina's  more  bold  and  ingenious: 
but  both  delight  to  wrap  up  their  meaning  in  riddles,  which  we 
think  yoimg  minds  may  be  wholesomely  and  pleasantly  occupied 
in  solving.  In  after  years  they  will  find  that  the  paradoxes  and 
eni^as  which  first  make  philosophy  attractive  are  not  the  best 
mode  of  teaching  it;  and  that  in  its  simple  form  it  is  difficult  and 
abstruse  enough  to  repel  all  mankind,  except  two  or  three  in  a 
million. 

Clemens  was  several  years  older  than  Bettina,  and  had  already 
established  a  respectable  literary  reputation  ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  rapidly  she  passes  from  her  first  feeling  of  reverence 
and  admiration  to  the  tone  of  equality  or  superiority,  which  was 
naturally  inspired  by  her  far  higher  genius.  She  gives  him  good 
advice,  which  he  treats  as  seriously  as  it  deserves,  but  she  shows 
no  disposition  to  profit  by  his  more  solemn  lectures.  After  a 
more  than  usually  nonsensical^  though  very  pretty  burst  of  senti- 
ment from  her,  her  brother  takes  ahurm  at  her  state  of  excitement, 
and  at  an  account  which  he  had  received  of  her  eccentric  be- 
haviour at  a  ball;  he  complains  that  she  sends  no  news,  cautions 
her  against  falling  in  love  with  the  gardener  who  tended  the  roses 
which  were  the  subject  of  her  rhapsody,  recommends  to  her  Mul- 
ler's  *  History  of  Switzerland'  as  solid  reading,  and  lastly  requests 
her  to  knit  him  six  pairs  of  stockings.    Bettina  knows  better 
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than  to  defend  herself,  or  to  admit  that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
jet  who  is  not,  in  defiance  of  justice,  on  her  side  after  reading  her 
answer? 

'^Deab  Cleicens. — Dear  Ounderode  (her  friend,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  to  speak  again),  for,  dear  Clemens,  I  must  have  somehody  to  com- 
plain of  thee  to— I  can*t  tell  thee  to  thy  fiice  all  the  harm  I  know  of 
thee,  and  all  I  have  discovered  from  thy  letter. — Ah  1 1  shonld  be  so  glad 
to  take  no  notice,  bat  as  I  have  obsenred  it,  it  would  be  a  double  piece  of 
connmg  to  pass  it  over — so  I  write  here  to  Gunderodchen,  and  yoa 
may  know  from  this  what  fun  two  girls  make  of  a  crafty  young  man* 
Just  think,  GUnderodchen,  Clemens  is  jealous  of  the  garoener— only 
read  this  letter  from  him — where  he  begins  at  once  with  reproaching 
me  with  my  sentimentalibr  with  the  flowers,  and  really  he  does  bring 
in  comparisons  by  neck  ana  heels — potatoes,  trunips,  roses ; — and  then 
I  am  sentimental,  and  then  he  prescribes  a  remedy — ^half-a*dozen  pair  of 
yam  stocking,  at  which  I  am  to  knit  for  half-a-dozen  years  to  cure 
myself;  and  only  think,  Gttnderode,  so  it  goes  on  for  three — ^four 
pages  ;  but  of  wnat  really  provokes  him  he  has  got  nothing  to  say — 
there  he  is  quite  innocent. — I  am  to  associate  with  the  steady  Charlotte 
to  cure  my  sentimentality  ;  I  am  to  send  him  black  chalk  and  white 
cshalk,  and  write  about  my  brothers  and  sisters,  about  whom  he  re- 
proaches me  for  having  nothing  to  say, — and  I  had  all  the  time  in- 
tended to  tell  him  th^  Lulu  had  got  on  a  silk  coffee  and  milk- 
ooknired  gown,  which  suited  her  so  well.  I  am  to  tell  him  about  the 
ball,  he  says,  and  how  can  I  do  that  ?  If  I  was  to  confide  to  him  my 
love-adventure  of  that  nice  ball-night,  Fm  sure  he  wouldn't  like  it.— 
Giinderode,  don't  let  any  of  that  story  be  drawn  out  of  you — don't  tell 
him  any  thing  of  my  triumphant  journey  home,  and  who  it  was  that  I 
saw  as  dawn  was  breaking,  standing  by  the  road-side,  who  bowed  to 
me,  and  to  whom  I  threw  my  wreath  out  of  the  carriage — don't  tell 
him  that — we  girls  keep  that  to  ourselves,  •  *  ♦  And  there 
is  one  whole  silly  page,  when  an  unintelligible  Hebrew  word  gets  into  the 
pulpit,  and  with  the  most  solemn  grimaces  too,  so  that,  at  first,  I  was  quite 
anxious,  and  puzzled  my  head  to  know  what  the  word  was. — But  now  I 
get  over  my  scruples,  because  I  see  that  the  dear  darHng  Clemens  is 
mged  on  by  all  sorts  of  motives  which  are  not  clear  to  himself,  to  wish, 
and  demand,  and  assert  a  great  many  thinfl;8.  The  word  is  Duty,  '  Do 
your  duty  seriously,  take  life  lightly.'  When  I  look  for  my  duty,  lam 
very  glad  it  gets  out  of  my  way,  for  if  I  caught  it  I  would  twist  its 
neck.  •  •  •  3q^  h^^  j  ^|  ^  |^^  ^^^  ^joA  transgress  my 
duty,  and  go  to  the  gardener,  for  this  is  tne  time  when  he  waters  the 
flowers  for  the  evening,  and  I  promised  to  come ;  I  am  not  going  from 
a  feeling  of  duty,  but  from  pleasure  in  the  pretty  work.  •  •  ♦ 
I  will  go  to  the  cabbage-bed  too,  which  Clemens  thinks  the  g^ener^a 
duty-department ;  I  will  sit  down  there  with  my  duty-stocking,  and 
do  some  duty-stitches ;  and,  in  duty  to  my  education,  read  in  the  ancient 
Swiss  history  that  the  Teuton  wore  no  stockings  while  he  was  yet 
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free,  and  therefore,  from  a  f«elmg  of  duty,  I  wOl  \vf  mj  kmttiag-woik 
on  the  aksr  of  Freia.,  and  make  a  vow  to  hfst  nef^r  to  knit  stockbgs 
agun,  as  they  impose  fetters  on  the  firee  German  character.     •      •     ' 

After  all  which,  she  proceeds  to  philasophise  again,  knowing 
Y^y  well  that  Glemens  could  not  fioud  fault  with  lier  this  time. 

The  great  charm  of  these  letters  is,  that  they  are  like  real  private 
letters,  the  epittoUB  obacurarumy  which  are  as  much  superior  to  the 
oorrespondenee  of  statesmen  and  authon  as  a  domestftc  dinner  to 
&e  scraps  of  a  public  banquet  As  jouliiful  letters,  also,  tJney 
have  the  earnestness,  eagerness,  and  extemporaneous  (reshness  m 
minds  still  surprised  and  overflowing  with  the  first  rush  of  lliou^'ht 
and  feeling,  and  in  Bettlna's  case  they  have  the  wit  and  finished 
clearness  of  narration,  which  is  generdly  the  result  of  experience 
and  practice  in  the  world.  Her  incidental  sketches  of  character 
are  excellent.  Her  correct  and  scolding  aunt,  her  sentimental, 
finical  and  accomplished  grandmother,  the  alent  studious  self* 
contained  Savi^y,  who  could  not  endure  the  perverse  girl,  and 
whom  she  admired  and  defended,  Madame  de  Grachet  a  transcen- 
daital  emigrant  Amazoa,  who  carried  Clemens*  heart  by  storm, 
and  evidently  was  fdt  by  Bettina  to  be  tinged  with  charlatanism ; 
all  these  and  many  more  are  as  distinctly  charac^rised  in  her 
letters  as  the  most  famous  of  the  French  courtiers  who  owe  llieir 
immortality  to  Madame  de  Sevign6.  We  like  her  best,  however, 
when  she  writes  of  herself,  for  her  mind  is  of  that  character  which 
forms  the  scenes  of  past  life  into  pictures,  and  makes  a  history  or 
a  romance  of  materials  which  many  would  have  found  too  scanty 
for  the  driest  journal.  Her  revelations  are  as  fragmentary  as  those 
of  Cumae  and  Mecca,  but  there  are  stories  of  almost  every  period 
of  her  short  career  to  be  found  scattered  about  the  different  vo- 
lumes before  us.  In  her  letter  to  Clemens  she  begins  the  histoiy 
of  her  early  childhood: 

*^  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  child  who  had  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— a  Lula  and  a  Meline,  who  were  younger,  the  others  were  aD 
much  older.  The  child  has  comited  np  all,  and  they  come  to  iliirteen, 
and  Peter  fourteen,  and  Therese  and  Marie  fifteen  and  nxteen,  and 
then  more  still,  but  the  child  never  knew  them,  for  they  were  dead  be- 
fore ;  there  were  certainly  twenty  brothers  and  airters,  perhaps  stiD 
more.  Brother  Peter  died  when  the  child  was  three  years  old,  but  of 
him  it  still  knows  much.  He  had  black  ^es  which  shot  out  a  dazding 
fire,  and  in  them  the  child  often  lost  itselt  with  deep  looking  into  them. 
Brother  Peter  often  carried  the  child  to  the  top  of  a  little  turret  on  Ae 
house,  where  Peter  fed  all  kinds  of  birds,  pigeons  and  a  hen  with  young 
chickens ;  there  the  child  sat  with  him  and  he  told  it  stories.  Those  were 
hours  that  gleam  beaulafully  out  of  eariiest  childhood,  for  what  absurd 
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Bcheoaes  Peter  would  set  alraui  witk  die  driU.  He  ivas  definmed  and 
dierefore  yoj  little  ;  lie  took  the  diild  to  ohmch  on  Christmas-^T, 
and  nobody  was  to  see  it,  so  he  took  a  great  bear  ekin  wmS  and  hdd 
it  before  hunself  and  the  child,  m  that  neither  head  nor  hand  could  be 
seen,  only  the  four  legs  went  trotting  forwards,  and  the  people  won- 
dered at  the  strange  bit  of  fur  that  moved  along  the  street  by  itself. 
Once  the  dear  brouier  had  made  something  in  the  garden,  then  he  takes 
tiie  dnld  in.  Tliere  is  a  little  hill  thrown  up^  and  he  lifts  a  stone,  and 
sJl  at  once  a  spout  of  water  spiings  up  for  a  little  while  and  then  it 
steps.  Hiat  hast  thou  done  for  thy  iitde  sister's  pleasure,  oh,  brother 
Peter.  But  the  cMd  lored  iihee  too,  dearly.  In  a  morning  when  it 
woke,  there  flAoodst  dK>u  before  ii»  bed,  and  it  laughed  with  thee  before 
it  €|>ened  ite  e^.  It  learned  to  clamber  up  the  stairs  widi  thy  hand, 
it  always  held  hr  dee.  And  once  it  was  late^  the  son  was  just  going 
to  set,  he  stood  with  die  diild  on  die  oorkscrew  staiicase ;  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  in  his  face,  he  became  so  deaddy  pale,  diat 
the  child  dung  to  him — '  Let  go,'  he  said,  almost  too  low  to  hear,  and 
fell  down  die  stairs  ;  but  the  child  had  held  fSast  by  his  coat,  and  &]lea 
with  him.  Then  they  carried  Peter  to  bed,  and  the  child  saw  its 
loYii^  brother  no  more.  In  answer  to  its  4}uestions  dwy  told  it  that 
Peter  was  buried,  hut  it  did  not,  as  yet,  understand  what  that  was.  It 
stiU  often  longed  for  its  brother,  and  often  sat  in  a  comer  at  OTening, 
when  the  light  did  not  reach  so  far,  and  then  it  saw  his  dark  eyes 
shine  on  it,  or  was  that  imagination  ?  The  child's  £ftther  was  very  fond 
of  it^  perhaps  fonder  than  of  its  brodiers  and  sisters  ;  he  could  not 
resist  its  coaxing. — If  its  modier  wanted  to  get  any  diing  from  its 
£ftther,  she  used  to  send  the  child,  and  it  was  to  beg  till  its  fadier  said 
*  Yes,'  for  he  never  refused  it.  *  *  •In  waMng,  he  would  stop 
at  the  meadow  where  the  flowers  were  till  the  nosegay  was  big  enough — 
die  cluld  would  want  to  pick  all  die  flowers,  and  it  never  came  to  an  end ; 
— ^night  fell,  and  the  nosegay  was  £»  too  big  for  its  hands,  and  its  father 
held  it  for  it.  What  lovely  diings  too  went  on,  and  wove  enjoyment  of 
aU  kinds  into  die  web  of  life.  Ihe  menry  li£e  in  the  street— opposite  our 
house,  die  open  maiket,  when  the  ii6]£;hibours  were  out  all  day  from 
Hay  tin  autumn.  Then  the  children  j^ayed  with  die  poodle,  imd  the 
parrot  on  its  perch  shouted  '  Rascal,'  and  we  should  have  liked  to  hear 
it  all  4&7  long.  How  happy  the  child  was  with  the  cowslips  which  the 
milkwoman  brought  in  the  morning.  •  •  •  ^d  the  place 
where  the  ghost  made  a  noise  in  the  haunted-house,  and  Mr.  'Burgo- 
master had  posted  a  watdi, — ^ten  men  inside,  and  ten  more  outside  lean- 
ing against  the  door,  did  the  ghost  upset  at  nighty  at  night  at  the 
stroke  of  twelve !  *  *  •  The  next  spring  comes  hand-in- 
hand  with  Death,  and  takes  the  frdrest  of  mothers  to  the  grave  *  * 
and  die  frither  cannot  bear  ity  wherever  he  goes  he  wrings  his  hands, 
and  all  are  afraid  of  £scing  his  sorrow— ^hehrotheis  and  sisters  fly  from 
him,  the  child  Stays  and  holds  him  &st  by  die  hand,  and  he  lets  it  lead 
him.  *  *  *  <  Become  as  good  as  thy  mother/  said  m  broken 
German,  die  Italian  fiither." 
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At  dglit  years  old  ahe  ma  sent  to  be  educated  in  a  nimnerj,  of 
which  her  recollections  are  as  inexhaustible  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Once  for  instance  she  was  caught  by  a  thunderstorm  at  night, 
outside  the  building,  and  took  shelter  under  a  lime-tree  in  the 
garden.  '  Then  the  storm-bells  pealed  from  the  convent-tower, 
and  the  Fates  and  Muses  (her  fnends  the  nuns)  hurried  in  their 
night-clothes,  with  their  consecrated  candles,  into  the  vaulted 
choir.  I  saw  from  under  my  tempest-shaken  tree  the  hastening 
lights  shoot  through  the  long  passages — soon  their  *  ora  pro  nobis' 
rang  to  me  in  the  wind — at  every  flash  they  tolled  the  consecrated 
bell--  as  far  as  its  sounds  reached  the  thunder  did  not  strike.*  She 
was  chosen,  she  says,  as  a  favourite  to  be  sacristan,  and  she  had 
to  wash  and  keep  bright  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  firom  which 
circumstance,  in  after  times,  gold  and  silver  ornaments  always  im- 
pressed her  with  a  secret  reverence. 

"  To-day  we  hare  green  Thursday  (in  Passion  Week),  and  I,  little 
servant  of  the  temple,  have  much  to  do.  All  flowers  which  the  early 
year  allows  us  are  gathered — snowdrops,  crocus,  marigold,  and  the 
whole  field  fuU  of  hayacinihs  deck  the  white  altar;  and  then  I  bring 
the  surplices,  and  twelve  children,  with  flowing  luur,  are  dressed  in  them ; 
they  represent  the  Apostles.  After  we  have  walked  round  the  altar 
with  burning  candles  nung  with  flowers,  we  sit  down  in  a  half  circle, 
and  the  old  abbess  with  her  long  silver  staff,  and  her  veil,  and  her  long 
train  vestment  flowing  round  her,  kneels  before  us  to  wash  our  feet 
One  nun  holds  the  silver  basin,  and  pours  the  water,  another  hands  the 
towels  for  wiping — ^meanwhile  all  the  bells  peal,  the  organ  plays,  two 
nuns  play  the  violin,  one  the  base-viol,  two  blow  the  trumpet, 
one  sounds  a  roll  on  the  kettle  drum,  all  the  rest  join  in  hi^ 
notes  in  chanting  the  litany.  ^  Saint  Peter,  we  hail  thee — thou  art  rae 
rock  on  which  the  church  doth  build.'  Then  they  go  to  Paul,  so  all  the 
Apostles  are  huled  in  turn,  till  all  the  feet  are  washed.  Now,  seest 
thou,  that  is  a  day  in  which  we  have  already  delighted  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year  before.  The  whole  church  was  fuU  of  people,  they  pressed  into 
our  procession,  and  wept  tears  of  emotion  over  the  laughing  innocent 
ApostJes." 

We  could  wish  that  the  nuns  had  abstained  from  playing  on  the 
fiddle  and  the  kettle-drum — not  the  less  because  eveiv  thing  else 
which  Bettina  teUs  of  them  is  good  and  graceful.  One  of  her 
chief  friends  was  M^re  Celatrice,  the  bee-wue,  who  had  bees  hang- 
ing on  her  veil  in  the  garden,  and  said  that  they  knew  her,  and 
that  to  be  safe  with  them  it  was  first  necessary  to  get  over  fear  of 
them,  and  if  a  bee  does  sting  not  to  wince,  and  it  will  not  sting 
hard*— she  always  said  that  the  bees  liked  best  the  flowers  that 
Bettina  tended,  and  she  taught  her  to  put  her  hand  fearlessly  into 
the  hive,  and  to  hold  bunches  of  flowers  in  her  mouth  for  the 
bees  to  settle  on.    Another  nun  kept  a  myrtle  in  her  cell. 
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'^  She  had  it  there  winter  aad  sammer,  and  all  her  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  sake ;  she  gave  it  air  night  and  day,  and  only  allowed  her- 
self as  much  warmth  in  winter  as  was  good  for  the  myrtle.  How  she 
felt  herself  rewarded  when  it  was  covered  with  huds.  She  showed  me 
them  when  they  were  only  just  set ;  I  helped  to  tend  the  myrtle ;  every 
morning  I  filled  the  jug  with  water  at  tne  Magdalen-weU ;  the  huds 
grew  and  reddened,  and  at  last  they  ^opened ;  on  the  fourth  day  it  was 
in  full  blossom — a  white  cell  every  blossom,  with  a  thousand  radiating 
shafts  in  the  middle,  each  with  a  pearl  on  its  point.  It  stood  in  the 
open  window,  and  the  bees  greeted  it  It  b  only  now  that  I  know  that 
this  tree  is  consecrated  to  love — ^then  I  did  not  know  it,  I  now  under- 
stand the  tree.  Say,  can  love  he  tended  more  sweetly  than  this  tree 
was  ?  and  can  tender  care  be  more  sweetly  rewarded  than  by  such  a 
full  blossom  ?  Ah !  the  dear  nun,  with  half-faded  roses  on  her  cheeks, 
shrouded  in  white,  and  with  the  black  veil  waving  round  her  quick  and 
graceful  walk — ^how  her  pretty  hand  reached  out  of  the  wide  sleeve  of 
her  black  woollen  dress  to  water  the  flowers  *  *  *  Last  year  I 
visited  the  convent  agun  in  passing  by.  My  nun  had  become  piioress 
— ^she  was  obliged  to  walk  with  a  crutch :  she  had  fallen  lame — sne  took 
me  into  her  garden — ^her  myrtle  was  in  full  blossom.  She  asked  me  if 
I  knew  it  s^ ;  it  was  much  grown.  There  were  fig-trees  all  round 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  large  pinks ;  she  broke  off  fruit  and  flower,  and 
gave  me  all— only  the  myrtle  she  spared  ;  that  too  I  knew  beforehand." 

At  thirteen  Bettina  went  to  live  at  Offenbach,  near  Frankfort, 
with  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  well  known  in  her  time 
as  a  Yoluminous  writer  of  fiction,  by  the  name  of  Sophia  de  la 
Roche,  a  foolish  Frenchlfication  of  her  real  name.  Von  Lichten- 
berg.     Of  this  period  of  her  life  she  gives  many  amusing  and 

£retty  details,  includinff  an  exquisite  confession  of  her  first  three 
isses.  The  first  was  Irom  a  young  French  soldier  whom  she 
helped  to  escape  when  the  Austrians  took  Offenbach;  the  second 
was  of  a  less  romantic  character,  being  inflicted  by  the  respectable 
and  elderly  Herder;  the  third  was  from  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Aremberg,  who  had  been  blinded  by  an  accident  in  shooting. 
*'  He  asked  afterwards  if  I  had  told  my  grandmother,  and  I  said 
'  Yes.'  'Well,  and  was  she  angry?  *  No:*  'Et  bien,  est  ce 
qu'elle  n'a  rien  dit  ?  oui.  Et  quoi  ?' — *  A  poor  man,*  she  said,  *  a  blind 
man.'  *  Oh  oui,'  he  cried,  *  elle  a  bien  raison,  a  blind  man,  a 
poor  man,'  till  at  last  he  broke  out  in  a  cry  of  sorrow,  which 
pierced  my  heart  like  a  sword."  It  was  here  that  she  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  lay-canoness,  Caroline  v.  Giindcrode,  a  daugh- 
ter probably  of  President  v.  Giinderode,  whom  Goethe  mentions 
somewhere  as  living  in  Alsace.  From  her  Bettina  learned  much, 
including  something  of  philosophical  language,  which  has  proba- 
bly pven  an  appearance  of  system  to  her  speculations,  to  which 
in  themselves  they  have  little  pretence.  In  one  of  her  letters  to 
VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  LXVIII.  Y 
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Clemens,  she  gives  a  most  natiiral  and  vivid  aocomit  of  a  jomt 
flirtation  of  herself  and  her  friend  with  Clemens'  handsome  and 
clever  friend,  the  young  Achim  v.  Amim,  whom  she  afterwards 
married.  Long  hefore  that  time,  however,  the  canoness  had  put 
an  end  to  her  life,  after  trying  to  soften  the  blow  to  Bettina  by  break- 
ing off  their  friendship  without  explanation.  Her  history  of  the 
melancholy  stoiy  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  all  biography,  as 
touching  as  any  thing  in  fiction.  Their  separation  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  acquaintance  of  a  different  character. 

'*  On  the  second  day  as  I  went  along  the  road  where  she  lived,  I  saw 
the  house  of  Goethe's  mother,  whom  I  did  not  know  intimately,  and  had 
never  visited ;  I  went  in,  '  Frau  Bath,'  I  said, '  I  want  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance ;  I  had  a  friend,  the  Canoness  Gunderode,  and  she  is  lost  to 
me,  and  you  must  replace  her.'  '  We  will  make  the  trial,'  she  said, 
and  BO  I  came  every  day  and  sat  on  the  stool,  and  let  her  tell  me  about 
her  son,  and  I  wrote  it  all  down  and  sent  it  to  GOnderode.  When  ahe 
went  to  the  Rheingau  she  sent  me  back  the  papeis ;  the  maid  who 
brougfht  them  said  the  canoness's  heart  throbbed  violently  when  she  gave 
her  we  papers,  and  when  she  asked  what  message  she  should  take,  she 
gave  her  no  answer." 

The  success  of  this  new  experiment  in  friendship  is  a  sufficient 
proof  how  far  Bettina,  with  all  her  imaginative  susceptibility  of 
disposition,  was  removed  from  the  character  of  a  mere  sentimen- 
tahst.  The  Frau  Rath,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  still  retained 
the  full  vigour  of  her  intellect,  which  was  equally  remarkable  for 
boldness,  for  majsculine  humour,  and  for  the  power  of  tellmg 
stories,  with  which  she  had  first  taught  her  son  to  be  a  poet.  It 
appears  to  the  critic,  whom  we  have  before  noticed,  that '  ^e 
played  the  part  of  Madame  Mere,  at  Frankfort,  with  burlesque 
solemnity.'  Burlesque  or  strange  it  certainly  does  appear,  tiil 
we  have  entirely  got  rid  of  our  English  associations  and  cus- 
toms, that  rank  and  royalty  should  m  Germany,  pay  homage 
to  the  great  poet  of  the  country  by  respectful  attention  to 
his  mother.  We  cannot,  of  course,  defend  it;  but  we  must  make 
allowances  for  foreigners.  But  burlesque  as  her  position  mi^ht 
be,  there  was  very  little  solemnity  in  it.  I^et  the  reader  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  tea-drinking  with  the 
Queen'of  Prussia,  as  told  in  the  firstvolume  of  the  'Konig's  buch/ 
and  he  will  find  an  account  much  fuller  than  a  Court  Circular, 
but  certainly  much  less  solemn.  Goldsmith  or  Scott  would  have 
delighted  in  the  details  of  her  putting  on  her  state  gown,  and  of 
her  maid  Lieschen's  cap,  which  was  wrong  side  foremost,  though 
her  mistress  said  that  the  cap  was  all  straight,  and  that  only  &o 
head  was  turned.  The  diBappointment  of  the  Frau  Bath  that  the 
road  did  not  pass  the  burgomaster's  house,  that  he  might  see  her 
in  the  court  carriage  and  four,  her  pleasure  when  she  provi- 
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dentially  met  him,  and  struck  him  dumb  with  astonishment,  sadly 
takes  off  from  her  dipiity  and  solemnitj.  Indeed  the  queen's 
recollections  of  the  old  lady  could  scarcely  be  solemn,  for  she  had, 
Ti^ith  her  sister,  when  a  yoimg  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  visited 
her,  and,  for  the  first  time  inlier  liie,  had  pumped  water  for  her- 
self there;  and  when  her  governess  remonstrated  against  the  im« 
propriety,  the  Frau  Rath  had  locked  the  governess  up,  and  let  the 
princesses  pump  till  they  were  tired.  '  Poor  girls,'  she  said,  *  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  forbidden  such  an  mnocent  pleasure.' 
Nor  is  her  return  more  solemn,  with  the  chain  which  tne  queen 
had  put  round  her  neck,  and  which  Lieschen  insisted  on  her 
wearmg  in  bed,  and  then  ran  and  brought  all  the  neighbours  to 
see.  But  we  must  pass  by  this  history,  which  waa  before  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Bettina. 

In  conversation  with  her  friend,  who  naturally  was  never  tired 
of  talking  of  her  illustrious  son,  Bettina  cherished  the  fanciful 
passion  lor  Goethe,  which  was  first  suggested,  as  she  says,  by  hear- 
ing him  abused  by  her  aunt,  who  so  often  foimd  &ult  with  herself. 
In  the  winter  of  1806 — 1  an  opportunity  offered  of  seeing  him. 
Her  brother-in-law,  Savigny,  offered  to  take  her  to  Weimar,  if  she 
would  persuade  his  wife  to  go  with  him  to  Berlin  in  man's  clothes, 
and  accompany  them  herself  in  similar  costume;  a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  armies  which  swarmed  in  Germany. 
Afler  a  cold  journey,  in  which  we  sympathise  with  her  disappoint- 
ment at  not  nnding  a  robber  to  fire  her  pistols  at;  and  after  ex- 
torting, by  her  services  as  courier  and  assistant  hostler,  the  acknow- 
ledgment fi:om  her  philosophical  brother-in-law  that  the  girl  was 
of  some  use  afler  all,  she  visited  Weimar  on  their  return  from 
Berlin.  After  changing  her  dress  she  set  out  to  visit  Goethe,  but 
her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  first  called  on  Wieland,  who  was, 
although  she  does  not  mention  it,  related  to  her  through  her  ma- 
ternal grandmother.  He  had  never  seen  her;  but  she  pretended 
to  be  an  old  acquaintance.  *' And  he  bethought  himself  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  said,  '  Yes,  a  dear  angel  you  certainly  are,  and  I 
know  you  well;  only  I  can^t  think  when  and  where  1  have  seen 
you.*  And  I  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  '  Now  I  have  ffot  it  out 
that  you  dream  of  me,  for  nowhere  else  can  you  possibly  have 
eeen  me.* "  She  made  him  give  her  a  note  of  introduction  to 
Goethe.  *  Bettina  Brentano,  Sophia's  sister  (Countess  Herbers- 
tein),  Maximilian's  daughter,  Sophie  de  la  Roche's  grand-daughter, 
wishes  to  see  thee,  dear  brother,  and  pretends  that  she  is  afiraid  of 
thee;  and  that  a  note  firom  me  will  be  a  talisman  to  give  her 
courage.  Though  I  am  pretty  certain  that  she  is  only  making 
fim  of  me,  still  xmust  do  as  she  chooses;  and  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  case  is  not  just  the  same  with  thee  as  with  me.'     And  so  she 
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went  and  commenced  her  worship  of  Ooethe,  for  it  was  more 
like  devotion  to  a  higher  bein^  than  love.  Not  onlj  what  he  was, 
though  that  was  much,  but  all  that  she  admired,  or  could  conceive 
in  art,  in  intellect,  and  in  excellence,  was  idealised  to  her  in  him 
alone.  She  told  him  that  if  she  lived  at  Weimar  she  would  only 
come  and  see  him  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  A  curious  coincidence 
of  serious  feeling  with  Beatrice's  witty  answer  to  Don  Pedro's 
proposal :— '  KI  might  have  another  for  working  days;  your  grace 
IS  too  costly  to  wear  every  day.'  She  had  been  worn  out  by  ex- 
citement and  expectation.  ^  Years  had  passed  in  yearning  for 
him.  I  fell  asleep  on  his  breast,  and  when  I  woke,  began  a  new- 
life.  And  more  will  I  not  write  at  this  time.'  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother.  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  lady  thought 
it  necessary  to  scold  her,  very  characteristically,  but  with  no  more 
result  than  scolding  produces  in  general.  She  was  provoked  at  an 
exceedingly  pretty  image,  with  which  Bettina  describes  her  rela- 
tion to  Goethe.  *  I  don't  hang  on  my  love  like  lead.  I  am  like 
the  moon  which  shines  into  his  room.  When  the  people  are  there 
in  full  dress,  and  aU  the  candles  lighted,  the  moon  is  little  noticed; 
but  when  they  are  gone,  and  the  tumult  is  passed,  then  has  the 
soul  so  much  the  greater  yearning  to  drink  its  light.  So  will  he, 
too,  turn  to  me,  and  think  of  me  when  he  is  alone.' 

**  Eh,  girl,"  writes  the  Frau  Rath,  in  answer,  "  thou  art  quite  crazy, 
what  £eincy  art  thou  taking  up?  £h !  and  who  is  thy  love,  who  is  to 
think  of  thee  by  night  in  tne  moonlight?  Dost  thou  think  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do?  Grod  bless  us !  yes  (Jd  proste  Mahlzeity  I  tell 
thee  again,  once  for  all,  every  thing  in  order,  and  write  orderly  letters 
in  which  there  is  something  to  read.  Write  nonsensical  stuff  to  Wei- 
mar— write  what  happens  to  you.  all  in  order,  one  thing  after  another. 
First,  who  is  there,  and  how  thou  likest  every  body,  and  what  evenr 
body  has  got  on,  and  whether  the  sun  shines  or  whether  it  rains;  that 
too,  is  to  the  purpose.  My  son  has  written  to  me  agwn.  I  am  to  tell 
thee  to  write  to  him:  but  write  to  him  in  an  orderly  way,  or  thou  wilt  spoil 
thy  whole  sport.  On  Friday  I  was  at  a  concert,  and  a  violincello  was 
played,  and  I  thought  of  thee;  it  sounded  so  eicactly  like  thy  brown 
eyes.     Adieu,  girl,  thou  art  missing  everywhere  to  thy  Frau  Rath." 

And  in  her  description  and  stories  she  does  write  with  order, 
though  it  is  the  order  of  a  picture  not  of  a  catalogue.  Her  ad- 
ventures upon  the  hill  of  St.  Rochus  near  Bingen,  her  littL- 
voyages  on  the  Rhine,  and  her  walks  at  Schlangenbad  arc  all  the 
more  real  for  the  eloquent  thoughts  and  bursts  of  feeling  with 
which  they  are  interspersed.  How  naturally  the  flow  of  anini;.I 
spirits  in  a  crowd  is  aescribed  after  the  procession  to  bless  the 
vineyards  of  the  Johannisberg  is  over,  and  the  last  vine  has  been 
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sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  the  sexton  has  tucked  censer,  sur- 
plice, and  church-banner  under  liis  arm,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  home. 

**  Temporal  life  comes  on  :  merry  songs  take  possession  of  men*s 
throats,  and  a  lively  allegro  of  carelessness  supplants  the  peninential 
hymn,  all  kinds  of  disorder  begin;  the  hoys  wrestle  and  fly  their  kites  in 
the  moonlight,  the  g^rls  spread  the  linen  which  lies  on  the  bleaching 
field,  and  the  young  men  pelt  each  other  with  wild  chesnuts  :  then  the 
town  cowherd  drives  his  cows  through  the  crowd,  the  bull  first,  to  make 
room,  the  pretty  host's  daughters  stand  under  the  vine-arbours  before 
the  door,  and  clap  the  lid  of  the  wine-can,  and  the  choristers  look  in 
there  and  hold  judgment  on  seasons  and  vintages,  and  Mr,  Celebrant 
says  to  Mr.  Chaplain,  *  Now  we  have  represented  to  our  Lord  God  what 
our  wine  wants— another  week's  dry  weather,  then  rain  in  the  morn- 
ings and  bright  sun  at  noon,  and  so  on  through  July  and  August;  and 
so  if  it  is  not  a  good  year  for  wine  it  is  no  faidt  of  ours.* " 

Little  as  she  claimed  from  Goethe  in  return  for  her  adoration, 
Bettina  felt  so  far  jealous  of  rivals  for  his  favour,  as  to  receive 
with  amusing  irritability  the  account  of  some  civilities  which  he 
had  exchanged  with  Madame  de  Stael,  Die  beruhmte  Fran  (the 
famous  woman^  as  she  calls  her;  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
celebrated  foreigner  appears  totally  innocent  of  any  offence  in  the 
matter,  and  that  no  woman  ever  more  fully  deserved  her  fame, 
we  cannot  but  enter  into  the  graceful  spitefulness  of  the  witty 
girl  against  the  famous  woman.  Like  Wieland,  though  we  are 
pretty  sure  she  is  in  the  wrong,  we  must  do  as  she  chooses. 

**  He  has  not  written  to  me  since  August,"  she  complsdns  to  the 
Frau  Rath;  <'  I  suppose  Madame  de  Sta^l  has  taken  up  his  time,  and  he 
has  not  thought  of  me.  A  famous  woman  is  a  curiosity,  no  one  else 
can  compare  with  her ;  she  is  like  brandy,  with  which  the  grain  from 
which  it  is  made  cannot  compare.  Brandy  bites  the  tongue  and  gets 
into  the  head,  and  so  does  a  famous  woman ;  hut  I  like  the  simple  wheat 
better.  The  sower  sows  it  in  the  loosened  earth,  and  the  kind  sun  and 
the  fruitful  rain  tempt  it  forth  again,  and  then  it  covers  the  fields  with 
green  and  bears  golden  ears,  and  at  last  comes  a  meny  harvest  home. 
Well !  I  will  rather  be  a  simple  grain  of  wheat  than  a  famous  woman, 
and  I  would  rather  he  should  break  me  as  his  daily  bread,  than  fly 
^Jirough  his  head  like  a  dram.** 

And  then  she  proceeds  to  an  account  of  a  party  at  which  she 
had  met  Madame  de  Stael  the  night  before.  She  had  sat  next 
to  the  &mou8  woman,  and  the  gentlemen  were  pressing  round 
her,  and  leaning  over  her  chair. 

"  I  said  *  Vos  adorateurs  me  suffoquent,'  ♦  •  ♦  jmd  when 
the  pressure  became  too  great,  I  said,  '  Vos  lauriers  me  pesent  trop  sur 
1^  epaulesf,'  and  I  got  up  and  pushed  my  way  through  her  admirers. 
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and  then  Sismondi,  her  companion,  came  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  said 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  wit.  *  •  «  Afterwards  I  lisiened  to 
her  when  she  spoke  of  Goethe ;  she  said  she  expected  to  find  a  second 
Werther,  hut  she  had  heen  mistaken,  neither  his  figure  nor  his  manner 
suit  the  character,  and  she  was  very  sorry  that  he  was  entirely  without 
it  Frau  Rath,  I  was  proToked  at  these  speeches  (that  was  superfluous 
you  will  say) ;  I  turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  in  Germany  '  Madame 
de  StaSl  was  mistaken  twice  ;  first  in  her  expectation  and  then  in  her 
opinion.'  We  Germans  expect  that  Goethe  can  shake  twenty  heroes 
out  of  his  sleeve,  to  astonish  the  French  as  much ;  hut  we  are  of  opi- 
nion  that  he  is  himself  quite  another  kind  of  hero.  *  •  •  ghe 
threw  a  lam  el-leaf  with  which  she  had  heen  pla^'ing  on  the  ground;  / 
trod  upon  it,  and  pushed  it  ctside  with  my  foot  and  weni  awajf. 
That  is  the  story  of  my  meeting  with  the  famous  woman." 

Soon  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael  paid  a  visit  to  the  Frau  Rath^ 
and  Bettlna  is  not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  Goethe  a 
history  of  the  meeting  : — 

"  Yoiur  mother  had  either  from  irony  or  pride  dressed  herself  out  won- 
derfully, hut  with  German  humour,  not  with  French  taste.  I  must  tell 
you  that  when  I  looked  at  your  mother  with  her  three  feathers  on 
her  head,  one  white,  one  red,  and  one  hlue,  the  French  national  coloura, 
rising  out  of  a  field  of  sun-flowers,  my  heart  heat  with  pleasure  and  ex* 
pectation ;  she  was  very  skilfully  rouged,  her  great  Mack  eyes  shot  out 
fire  like  cannon,  roimd  her  neck  nung  the  Queen  oi  Pruseia's  well-known 
eold  chain,  laee  of  an  ancient  pattern  and  of  great  splendour,  a  real 
&niily  treasure,  covered  her  hosom,  and  so  she  stood  with  white  kid 
gloves,  in  one  hand  an  elaborate  fan  with  which  she  set  the  air  in  motion, 
the  other  which  was  bare,  beringed  all  over  with  sparkling  stones,  now 
and  then  taking  a  pinch  out  of  a  gold  snuff-box  with  a  miniature  of 
you  in  hanging  locks  with  powder  leaning  thoughtfully  on  your  hand. 
•  *  ♦  At  la^t  the  long  expected  visiter  came,  through  a  suite  of 
Eghted  rooms,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Constant ;  she  was  dressed  as 
Corinne,  a  turban  of  lawn  and  orange-coloured  silk,  a  dress  like  it  with 
an  orange  tunic,  with  the  waist  very  high,  so  that  there  was  little  room 
for  her  heart.  Her  black  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  shone,  and  her  lips 
too  with  a  mystic  red  ;  her  gloves  were  drawn  down,  and  only  covered 
the  hand,  in  which  she  held  the  well-known  sprig  of  laurel.  ♦  *  * 
Your  mother  cast  some  would  be  —  courageous  glances  at  me,  when 
they  were  introduced.  I  observed  Madame  de  Stall's  astonishment  aft 
your  mother's  extraordinary  dress  and  look,  which  betrayed  a  strong 
{(Beling  of  pride.  She  spread  out  her  gown  with  her  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  sne  saluted  with  a  flourish  of  her  &n,  and  while  she  bovred  her 
head  repeatedly  with  great  condescension,  she  said  in  a  voice  raised  so  that 
one  coiud  hear  it  through  the  whole  room,  *  Je  suis  la  mfere  de  Goethe* — 
'  Ah!  jestds  charm6e,'said  the  authoress,  and  here  foDowed  a  solemn  silence. 
Then  followed  the  presentation  of  her  clever  follower,  who  was  equally 
desirous  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe*8  mother.      Your  modier 
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answered  tlneir  dyilities,  by  wishing  tfaem  a  happj  new  year  in  Frendv 
which  she  muttered  between  her  teeth,  accompanied  by  solemn  curtsies* 
In  short,  I  think  the  audience  was  perfect,  and  gave  a  fine  proof  of  the 
German  dignity  (  Grandezza),  Presently  your  mother  beckoned  to  me. 
I  must  be  interpreter  between  them  *  •  «  Madame  de  Sta^l  wanted 
to  read  how  thou  writest  to  thy  mother,  and  thy  mother  promised  it — I 
thought  that  she  would  certainly  not  get  thy  letter  horn  me  to  read,  for 
I  am  not  fond  of  her ;  as  often  as  thy  name  passed  her  not  well-shaped 
lipSy  an  internal  rage  came  over  me ;  she  told  me  that  thou  calledst  her 
Antie  in  thy  letters  ;  ah !  she  certainly  saw  that  this  came  upon  me  very 
unexpectedly,  ah !  she  said  still  more  than  this.  But  now  my  patience 
broke  down — Bow  canst  thou  like  so  disagreeable  a  face  ?  Ah  !  there 
one  sees  that  thou  art  vain — Or  perhaps  she  has  only  lied — Were  I  with 
thee  I  would  not  suffer  it. — ^" 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  angry  his  mother  was  at 
her  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the  famous  woman.  She  said  it  was 
not  a  trifle  to  meet  celebrated  people. 

*^  Thy  mother  would  not  allow  any  joking,  she  thought  I  took  too 
much  on  myself^  and  I  must  not  get  the  conceit  that  thou  hast  any  inte^ 
rest  in  me  but  such  as  one  takes  in  children  who  have  not  left  off  their 
dolls ;  thou  canst  talk  philosophy  (  Welt-weisheit  machen)  with  de  Sta^l ; 
with  me  thou  couldst  only  play. — Suppose  thy  mother  was  right!" 

And  she  passes  into  a  pretty  rhapsody  about  flowers  and  butter- 
flies, ending  with  the  story  of  the  nun  and  the  myrtle,  and  then 
she  returns  to  the  attack. 

**  Seest  though,  this  was  a  digression,  and  a  bit  of  my  wisdom ;  certainly 
it  eannot  make  itself  intelligible  to  the  world-wisdom  which  prevails 
between  thee  and  thy  Amie  De  StaSl — But  this  I  can  tell  thee — I  have 
seen  many  great  works  with  tough  contents  bound  in  pig-skin ;  I  have 
beard  great  scholars  droning  (brummen,  in  Scotch,  bumming,)  and  I 
have  always  thought  a  single  flower  must  put  it  all  to  shame,  and  a  sin- 
gle May-beetle  with  a  rap  on  a  philosopher's  nose  must  knock  his  whole 
system  over." 

The  expressions  which  we  marked  by  Italics  are  only  more  pro-^ 
minent  instances  of  the  graceful  malice  and  agreeable  uniaimess  of 
Bettina's  attack  upon  her  rival.  Her  want  of  candour  is  pleasant, 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  feminine,  and  so  free  in  its  felicitous 
tact  from  serious  ill-nature  or  mali^ty .  It  is  evident  that  she  affects 
more  disHke  and  jealousy  than  she  feels,  well-knowing,  that  how- 
crer  high  Corinne  may  stand  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  is 
herself,  with  her  youth  and  wit  and  tenderness,  far  more  than  a 
match  for  her  in  the  only  region  where  she  cared  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  famous  woman.  We  have  chosen  our  extracts  ill, 
if  they  have  not  shown  that  all  Bettina's  letters  possess  this  peculiar 
charm  of  exhibiting  a  wholly  womanly  mind — Her  playfulness. 
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her  picturesque  minuteness,  her  fragmentary  and  intuidve  guesses  at 
truth,  are  quite  of  another  kind  from  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  and  per- 
haps for  that  reason  have  found  in  men  their  warmest  admirers.  The 
only  seeming  exception  we  have  found  to  this  view  of  her  character, 
consists  in  her  singular  independence  in  her  opinions  even  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe  himself.  The  convictions  of  a  woman,  though  as  all 
men  know  for  the  most  part  impregnahlc  to  logic,  are  easily  endan* 
gered  by  an  assault  from  the  fortunate  master  of  her  affections.  It  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  difference  between  Bet  tina's  imaginative  attach- 
ment and  solid  every-day  love,  that  in  many  points  she  continues  to 
maintain  opinions  which  Goethe  either  censured  or  treated  with 
indifference.  At  sixteen  she  is  in  vain  reproved  by  her  brother 
for  degrading  herself  by  helping  a  poor  Jewess  in  her  household 
work,  and  afterwards  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Jews  of  Frankfort  from  some  of  the  restrictions  to  which  they 
were  subject,  she  retains  and  defends  her  interest  in  their  cause  in 
opposition  to  the  sneers  of  Goethe,  who  as  the  son  of  a  chief  citizen 
of  an  imperial  city  and  as  a  man  of  supercilious  refinement,  natu- 
rally regarded  their  race  with  contempt  and  disUke.  In  some 
points,  too,  she  felt  that  even  he  might  learn  from  her.  She  soon 
discovered  that  his  knowledge  of  music  and  liis  feeling  for  it  were 
bounded  by  Umlts  far  too  narrow  for  her  own  enthusiasm;  and 
many  of  her  most  eloquent  letters  are  devoted  to  attempts  to  im- 
press him  with  her  own  belief  in  the  art.  Of  this  musical  gospel, 
as  Goethe  called  it,  we  express  no  opinion  ;  except  that,  when- 
ever it  descends  into  the  sphere  of  our  comprehension,  it  appears 
to  be  based  on  a  true  principle,  appUcable  to  every  art  alike,  that 
the  artist  must  look  upon  his  art  as  something  liigher  and  more 
powerful  than  himself,  not  proceeding  from  ms  deliberate  inven- 
tion, but  carrying  hirri  away  with  it  like  inspiration.  The  re- 
mainder we  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  initiated,  in  the 
full  belief,  however,  that  there  must  be  truth  in  her  rhapsodies,  as 
they  won  for  her  the  favour  and  affection  of  Beethoven,  the  mo&t 
competent  judge,  we  suppose,  of  his  time. 

Not  even  Goethe's  own  writings  are  safe  from  her  freedom  of 
criticism.  She  often  complains  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  cha- 
racters in  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  she  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
the  *  Wahlverwandtschaflen.'  "  The  inclosed  drawing,"  she  once 
writes  to  him,  "  is  the  portrait  of  Tiedemann,  a  professor  of  me- 
dicine here,  who  interests  himself  so  much  about  fish  that  he  wrote  a 
work  about  fishes'  hearts,  with  very  good  copper-plates;  now  since 
thou  hast  shown,  in  thy  *  Elective  Affinities,*  that  thou  examinest 
heart  and  nerves  closely,  fish  hearts  also  will  be  interesting  to  thee, 
and,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  discover  that  thy  Charlotte  has  the  heart 
itfableak." 
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Bettina's  propensity  to  idolise  men  of  genius  had  made  her  a 
revolutionist  in  honour  of  Mirabeaii,  and  an  imperialist  for  love 
of  Napoleon;  but  when  the  Tyrolese  war  of  1809  broke  out, 
her  early  prejudices  were  too  weak  for  her  instinctive  love  of 
right.  She  was  at  Munich  at  the  time,  and  her  indignation  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  insults  of  the  Bavarian  rabble 
to  the  Tyrolese  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  success  of  the  struggle  she 
had  little  hope,  foreseeing,  too  justly,  that  Austria  would  '  apologise 
to  the  great  Napoleon  for  having  done  him  the  honour  to  oppose  to 
him  such  a  people  as  the  Tyrolese.'  As  she  could  not  assist  them, 
she  did  all  in  her  power  to  court  something  of  martyrdom  for 
them  by  running  the  risk  of  reproof;  or,  as  she  vainly  hoped,  of 
imprisonment.  She  talked  treason  (against  Bavaria  and  France) 
in  all  companies^  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
police;  she  conveyea  letters  for  Tyrolese,  though  she  suspected 
them  of  being  spies,  and  at  last  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  crown 
prince  (the  present  king)  to  remonstrate  against  the  treatment  or 
the  prisoners.  The  chief  of  the  police,  of  course,  laughed  at  her 
enthusiasm ;  the  prince,  on  setting  out  for  the  army,  sent  her  a 
broken  wine  glass,  with  the  message  that  he  had  rung  it  against 
Count  Stadion's  in  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  Tyrolese.  Every 
day  she  went  to  a  tower  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains to  watch  the  scene  of  the  war  and  imagine  its  events,  and 
attended  the  mass  which  Count  Stadion  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, being  himself  in  priest's  orders,  read  to  her  in  the  king's 
chapel.  The  friendship  which  this  singular  man,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  well-known  Austrian  minister,  entertained  for 
Bettina  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  attraction  which  she 
exercised  on  men  much  older  than  herself;  founded,  probably, 
on  her  capacity  to  understand  and  appreciate  them.  Tieck, 
Beethoven,  and  Jacobi,  all  cultivated  her  friendship,  and  the 
literary  and  accomplished  prince-primate,  after  a  most  amusing 
flirtation,  in  which  her  answers  are  worthy  of  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  heroines  in  their  comic  dialogues,  gave  her,  by  his 
authority  as  successor  to  St.  Boniface,  permission  thenceforth  to 
confess  ner  sins  to  Goethe. 

Goethe  showed  all  the  symmthy  that  could  be  expected  with 
her  feelings  for  the  Tyrolese.  Even  if  he  shared  them  to  the  full 
extent,  it  would  have  been  foolish  in  him  to  put  them  in  writing. 
Language  which  might  safely  be  used  by  an  enthusiastic  girl 
wouH  have  been  maoness  in  the  minister  of  a  prince,  whose  do- 
minions a  paragraph  in  the  'Moniteur'  might  have  erased  from 
the  map  ol  Europe.  He  told  her,  however,  that  the  duke,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  read  her  letters  with  pleasure,  and,  as  usual,  he 
asked  her  to  continue  to  write.    Her  feelings,  however,  for  the 
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great  cause  were  too  genuine  to  allow  her  to  be  ^iisfied  with  his 
silence,  though  she  did  not  venture  a  direct  remonatrance.  In  the 
following  passage  on  '  Wilhdm  Meister/  she  probably  uses  in  a 
double  sense  the  name  of  Meister,  which  she  often  used  as  a  title 
in  addressing  Goethe  as  McLster,  It  is  one  of  many  expressions  of 
her  longing  to  join  in  the  strife.  OA,  had  la  doublet^  and  haaen, 
and  haty  she  says  in  the  words  of  a  baUad. 

"  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  confess  to  thee,  even  in  ^  'WiDielm 
Meister,'  I  feel  thus  :■— most  of  the  people  in  it  pain  me,  as  if  I  had  a 
bad  conscience,  and  then  one  is  not  at  ease  within  or  without.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  Wilbelm  Meister,  *  Come,  fly  with  rae  beyond  the  Alps 
to  the  Tyrolese ;  there  will  we  whet  our  sword,  and  forget  the  ragf- 
btindle  of  comedSans,  and  all  thy  mistresses  must  pine  for  a  time,  with 
their  pretensions  and  their  lofty  feelings;  when  we  come  back  the 
rouge  will  have  fiided  on  their  cheeks,  and  their  gauze  gowos  and  fine 
feelings  will  shrink  from  thy  sun-burnt  Mars-like  face.  Yes,  if  any 
thing  is  to  come  of  thee  at  last,  thou  must  place  thy  enthusiasm  in  the 
war — believe  me,  Mignon  would  not  have  fled  from  this  fair  world,  in 
which  she  was  forced  to  leave  her  love  behind,  she  would  assuredly  have 
borne  with  thee  all  the  hardships  of  war,  and  spent  the  night  on  the 
rough  Alps  in  wintry  caverns  with  spare  food ;  the  fire  of  freedom 
would  have  kindled  in  her  bosom  also,  and  brought  fresh  and  healthier 
blood  into  her  veins.  Ah  !  wilt  thou  not,  for  love  of  this  child,  leave 
all  these  people  in  the  mass  ?  Melancholy  gets  hold  of  thee  because 
there  is  no  world  in  which  thou  canst  act  Would  that  thou  fearedst 
not  human  blood.  Here,  among  the  Tyrolese  canst  thou  act  for  a 
right,  springing  from  pure  nature  as  much  as  the  love  in  the  heart  of 
JkCgnon.  It  is  thou,  Meister,  who  hast  choked  the  bud  of  this  tender 
life  under  all  the  weeds  which  overgrow  thee.  Say,  what  are  they  all  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  time  when  Truth  rises  up  in  her  pure  original 
f(Min,  and  defies  the  corruption  which  the  Lie  has  established  ?  *  * 
Seest  thou,  Meister,  if  to-night,  in  the  starry  cold  night,  thou  callest 
thy  Mignon  from  her  bed,  where  she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep  with 
tears  for  thee — thou  sayest  to  her,  ^  Be  quick  and  come  vrith  me  ;  I 
mean  to  travel  with  thee  unto  the  foreign  land.' — Oh,  she  will  under- 
stand it,  it  will  not  seem  to  her  incredible  ;  thou  dost  what  she  long 
ago  required  of  thee,  and  what  thou  hast  unaccountably  neglected. 
Thou  wilt  give  her  happiness  in  granting  that  she  may  share  thy 
heavy  toils.  By  nighty  on  perilous  roads,  where  every  step  deceives,  her 
quick  sight,  her  bold  confidence,  will  lead  thee  safe  to  join  the  war- 
pressed  nation ;  and  when  she  sees  thee  ofler  thy  breast  to  the  diaft, 
she  will  not  tremble,  it  will  not  hurt  her  like  the  shafrs  of  the  flattering 
Syren  race  ;  she  will  ripen  quickiT  to  the  bold  conseiousness  of  striking 
truly  into  tlie  harmony  of  the  mspiration  of  fineedom.  And  if  thou 
must  fall  in  the  front  nmk,  what  has  she  lost  ?  What  could  make  up  to 
her  for  this  beautiful  death,  perhaps  at  thy  side  ?  Both  locked  ann-iu- 
axm,  ye  would  lie  under  the  cool  and  wholesome  earth,  and  migh^ 
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oaks  would  shade  your  grave ;  say,  were  it  not  better  tliaii  to  be  obliged, 
ere  long,  to  g^ye  oyer  her  delicate  frame  to  the  anatomical  hands  of  the 
abb^  for  him  to  drop  into  it  an  ingenious  preparation  of  wax?' " 

With  1810,  the  correspondence  terminates,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  her  marriage  ;  but  she  does  not  give  any  explanation, 
and  we  adhere  to  our  resolution  of  knowing  nothing  of  her  ex- 
cept from  herself.  Those  who  haye  been  told  that  her  passion 
led  to  melancholy  and  misery,  may  be  relieved  by  one  of  the 
latest  glimpses  we  find  of  her,  on  a  visit  to  her  brotner  Christian 
at  Bukowan,  a  country  house  in  Bohemia.  She  says  that  she 
likes  being  with  her  brother,  who  is  a  universal  contriving  genius, 
and  keeps  her  in  constant  employment.  Whether  he  is  workinff 
as  carpenter,  mason,  or  blacksmith,  she  is  his  journeyman,  ana 
holds  the  rule  or  blows  the  bellows,  in  addition  to  having  all  the 
sewing  and  cutting  out,  when  his  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
softer  materials.  He  is  a  poet  too,  and  has  written  a  comedy 
*  for  mouth  and  heart  to  laugh  at/  and  then  he  plays  the  flute, 
and  composes  melodies  which  all  Prague  is  singing. 

**  He  teaches  me  to  ride  too,  and  manage  a  horse  like  a  man  ;  he 
makes  me  ride  without  a  saddle,  and  wonders  that  I  can  keep  my  seat 
at  a  gallop.  The  horse  would  not  let  me  fall,  he  bites  my  foot  in  play 
and  to  give  me  courage ;  perhaps  he  is  an  enchanted  prince  in  love  with 
me.  Fencing  too  Christian  teaches  me  with  the  left  hand  and  with 
the  right,  and  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  at  a  great  sunflower;  all  of  which 
I  learn  with  zeal,  that  my  life  may  not  be  too  absurd  when  war  comes 
on  again.  This  eyening  we  were  out  shooting,  and  shot  some  butter- 
flies.    I  kifled  two  at  one  shot." 

We  hope  that  the  spedmens  which  we  have  just  given,  will 
lead  some  readers  to  search  these  volumes  for  tne  various  trea- 
sures which  they  contain  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  at  least  to 
suspend  the  duty  of  moral  disapprobation,  which  is  of  all  duties 
die  most  scrupulously  discharged.  It  may  be  true  that  few  of 
them  would  wish  to  see  similar  danger  incurred  by  a  sister  or  a 
daughter ;  but  to  the  majority  of  them  she  is  not  sister  or 
daughter,  and  if  she  has  had  suffering,  it  is  no  reason  for  our 
Hd^^"g  censure.  The  opinion  of  the  world,  foimded  in  this 
respect  on  the  nature  of  tilings,  has  confined  warm  feelings  within 
a  few  deep  and  definite  channels,  which  alone  it  recognises  or 
protects,  beyond  the  love  of  lovers,  and  the  affection  which  is 
sfenen^ened  by  the  ties  of  blood,  any  strong  and  enthusiastic 
altaenment  is  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment  from  the  unoer* 
tainty  of  a  retom,  and  from  the  absence  of  general  sympathy 
which  reacts  on  almost  all  individuals.  But  if  a  person  undep- 
goes  the  risk  and  bears  the  pain,  we  can  see  no  ground  for 
zcsentment  on  the  part  of  the  prudent,  who  have  avoided  the 
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danger  ;  and  if  a  woman  of  genius  has  expressed  in  a  beautiful 
form,  her  imaginative  passion,  ^  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  tbe 
star,'  we,  at  least,  are  willing  to  admire  her  and  sympathise  with 
her,  while  we  recommend  no  one  to  follow  her  example. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  oiir  arguments,  her  sex  is  resolved 
to  tolerate  no  deviation  from  the  prescribed  track  of  feeling, 
we  feel  it  our  dutj  to  submit  to  those  who  are  most  especially 
scandalised  by  Bettma's  writings,  the  practice  of  classical  times  in 
similar  cases.  Disapproving  as  we  do  of  measures  so  strong,  and 
scrupulously  abstaining  from  recommending  them,  we  cannot 
forget  that  it  was  on  themselves^  according  to  the  authentic  state- 
ment of  Aristophanes,  that  the  ladies  of  Athens  vented  their  indig- 
nation at  the  shock  which  their  moral  sense  had  sustained  from 
the  eccentric  heroines  of  Euripides,  whom  -ilschylus  reproaches, 

on  y€waia£  ical  ytvvaio»p  Svbpciv  ak6xov£  aycVeurar 
KViv^ia  iruuf  dur\vv6(l<rai  bixi  row  aovs  Be\X€po<f)6pTas, 

which  may  be  freely  translated, 

Because  you  have  made  honest  gentlemen's  wives,  and  respectable  ladies 

determine, 
To  drink  prussic  acid  in  horror  and  shame,  at  a  g^l  so  outrageously 

German. 


Art.  lY ,—Carteggio  inedito  d'Artistidei  SecoK  XIV.  XV,  XVI, 
publicato,  ed  illustrato  con  documenti pure  tnediti,  dal  DoTTOBE 
Giovanni  Gate;  con  fac-simile.  Tomi  tre,  8vo.  Firenze, 
presso  Giuseppe     Molini.     1839-40. 

The  literature  of  Italy  has,  during  some  generations,  been  sin- 
gularly fertile  in  local  history  and  memoirs.  The  number  of 
places  conspicuous  in  history,  the  frequency  of  antiquariaD  re- 
mains, the  abundance  of  names  well  known  in  arts  and  arms, 
in  letters  and  politics,  have  there  naturally  conduced  to  a  result 
which  other  circumstances  have  favoured.  Nationality  in  its 
proper  sense  being  unknown,  the  patriotism  of  the  people  is  con- 
centrated upon  their  birth-place,  and  glows  with  a  deluave 
brilliancy  more  apt  to  exaggerate  than  to  define  the  objects  which 
it  lights  up.  The  passion  for  authorship  inherent  in  the  national 
character  nas  found  an  easy  and  safe  outlet  in  numerous  topo- 
graphical works,  on  which  Church  and  State  can  look  without 
jealousy,  and  which  can  generally  command  a  ready  imprimatur, 
^le  results  have  been  little  beneficial  to  literature,  for  such 
^sions  are  more  distinguished  by  verbosity  than  eloquence,  by 
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prolixity  than  absorbing  interest.  Yet  the  prevailing  pursuit  has 
not  been  without  its  fruits.  Patient  research  has  discovered  and 
rendered  accessible  important  historical  muniments,  as  well  as 
minute  details  of  manners,  from  which  the  general  historian  and 
investigator  of  local  objects  find  an  ample  harvest  of  materials 
and  facts  awaiting  their  Judicious  and  impartial  application.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  multimrious  pamphlets  of  Olivieri,  Passeri,  and 
Padre  della  Valle  in  the  last  century;  of  Cancellieri,  Fea,  and 
Vermiglioli,  in  the  present ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  too  insig- 
nificant or  secluded  for  the  pen  of  some  kindred  illustrator. 

Into  such  inquiries  the  fine  arts  enter  largely  in  a  land  ever 
favourable  to  their  growth,  and  upon  them  is  lavished  much  of 
the  pride  which  mainly  conduces  to  that  sort  of  authorship.  Now- 
a*days  in  particular,  elaborate  researches  among  musty  records, 
such  as  were  formerly  undertaken  to  maintain  some  idle  contro- 
versy of  traditiona  1  origin,  of  imaginary  independence,  or  of 
vaunted  supremacy,  are  more  profitably  directed  to  illustrate 
schools  of  painting  and  artists  of  other  times.  To  these  accord- 
ingly we  are  indebted  for  the  life  of  Pinturicchio  by  Vermiglioli, 
for  the  biographical  eulogies  by  Abbe  Pungileone  of  Ranaelle, 
Correggio,  ana  other  painters  less  known,  and  for  the  history  of 
art  in  the  March  of  Ancona  by  the  Marchese  Ricci,  works  dis- 
playing more  industry  than  critical  judgment. 

JiTor  has  the  literature  of  the  north  been  altogether  indifferent 
to  these  subjects.  In  England,  Duppa  and  Roscoe  have  shown 
what  could  be  done  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances; 
and  now  that  high  art  is  at  length  beginning  to  occupy  public 
interest,  we  may  look  forward  to  better  things,  and  may  cheer  on 
those  labourers  who  have  akeady  begun  to  occupy  the  field. 
France  may  adduce  without  a  blush  the  names  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  Rio,  OrloiF,  and  even  Viardot;  but  most  of  these  have 
chosen  the  esthetics  rather  than  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and 
have  sought  to  reproduce  known  facts  rather  than  to  seek  out  new 
ones.  Tne  late  German  writers  have  united  both  these  objects 
with  great  success.  It  is  enough  to  name  Rechberg  and  Spath, 
Blattner  and  Rumohr,  Waagen  and  Passavant;  to  whom  we  may 
add  by  anticipation  Schultz  of  Dresden,  whose  collections,  for  the 
hitherto  unwritten  history  of  the  Neapolitan  schools  of  painting 
will,  we  trust,  ere  long  be  published.  But  we  must  now  speak  of 
one  whom  premature  death  has  prevented  from  attaining  an  at 
least  equal  reputation. 

Uans  Gaye  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  about  the  end 
of  1804,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  Berlin, 
from  the  former  of  which  he  received  his  degree  in  philosophy 
upon  completing  his  twenty-fifth  year.     "With  literature  as  his 
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profession,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  that  of  soutbem  lan- 
guages, he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Mediterranean  in  1830, 
and  after  a  short  visit  to  Greece,  passed  the  remaining  nine  yean 
of  his  life  in  Italy.  In  that  land  of  past  and  present  beauty,  his 
acdve  mind  and  refined  taste  found  a  new  and  never-failing  source 
of  intellectual  exertion  and  pleasurable  emotion.  The  state  of 
the  fine  arts  during  long  ages  of  torpor  and  neglect,  followed  by 
their  slow  revival  under  strong  devotional  influences,  until  Aey 
became  part  and  portion  of  the  popular  religion,  and  imtil,  c(Hn- 
mandin^  the  lavish  patronage  ot  Church  and  State,  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  they  developed  the  genius  of  Ra£faeUe  and 
the  vigour  of  Michael  Angelo:  such  was  the  extensive  theme 
which  occupied  his  admiration  and  his  thoughts,  until  he  resolved 
to  be  its  historian.  But  unlike  his  predecessors  in  the  same  path, 
he  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  recast  the  facts  and  criticisms  of 
others.  With  the  indomitable  resolution  and  unflinching  honesty 
of  the  Teutonic  mind,  he  resolved  to  search  everywhere  and  see 
every  thing  for  himself.  His  object  was  to  ransack  the  public  and 
monastic  libraries,  to  explore  the  archives  of  states,  cities,  and 
private  &milies,  and  there  to  cull,  from  neglected  or  unknown 
manuscripts  and  correspondence,  documents  illustrative  of  eveiy 
school,  its  patrons,  its  workmen,  and  its  works.  After  storing  his 
note-books  with  references  from  these  sources,  and  from  the 
innumerable  volumes  of  Italian  topography,  he  set  forth  on  a 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  Peninsula. 

Tne  tour  of  Italy  is  usually  understood  to  mean  a  journey  along 
the  great  post  roads,  without  farther  pause  than  is  required  for 
horses  and  repose,  together  with  a  residenoe  of  some  weeks  in  the 
great  capitals,  and  of  some  d^s  in  the  minor  ones.  But  those 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  that  noble  country  and  its 
inexhaustible  charms — ^with  its  sublime  scenery,  its  sequestered 
vallejs,  its  antique  memorials,  its  historic  castles,  its  picturesque 
architecture,  or  the  monuments  of  its  golden  age — sucn  traveUeis 
must,  like  Gaye,  follow  another  plan.  He  successively  visited  and 
leisurely  surveyed  all  the  provincial  towns,  examining  dingy  altar- 
pieces  and  half-defaced  frescoes,  prying  into  sacristies  and  cloisters, 
and  taxing  to  the  utmost  the  unfailing  and  disinterested  civility 
with  which  provincial  Italians  are  ever  ready  to  promote  the 
researches  of  strangers  into  the  antiquities  of  their  neighbourhood. 
Diverging  from  these  centre  points,  he  investigated  every  village 
to  which  rumour  or  tradition  assigned  some  object  of  curiosity, 
and  examined  alike  the  stately  monastery  and  the  lone  oratory, 
which  dated  from  the  days  when  great  painters  were  not  ashamed 
to  labour  for  rustic  wordbippers.  Those  who  have  never  essayed 
this  pursuit  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  attend  it. 
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the  priyations  of  comfort,  the  obstacles  .to  correct  information, 
and  the  disappointment  of  often  finding  that  an  object  for  which 
£itigue  has  been  incurred  and  time  wasted  is  aheady  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. But  to  the  enthusiastic  connoisseur  such  mortifications 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  gazing  in  some  secluded 
abbey  upon  frescoes  from  which  Rafiaelle  mignt  have  drawn  in- 
spiration, or  of  discovering  in  some  mountain  village-church  an 
undescribed  picture  worthy  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre.  Thus 
did  Gaye  peiambulate  the  peninsula,  repeating  his  visits  to  such 
districts  as  Tuscany  and  ITmoria,  where  the  best  works  of  medieval 
art  were  produced,  and  are  still  found  in  comparative  abundance. 
To  one  so  constituted  and  so  occupied,  Florence  offered  a  most 
attractive  residence.  In  no  other  <aty  did  artists  occupy  so  pro* 
minent  a  position  from  their  numbers,  their  merit,  and  the  scope 
afforded  for  their  exertions;  in  none  have  the  au^orities  done  so 
much  to  encourage  high  art,  and  to  preserve  its  productions  &om 
degradation.  Although  more  harassed  by  domestic  factions  than 
the  other  capitals,  Venice  has  suffered  less  than  any  of  them  from 
fozei^  invasion.  Thus  its  hbraries  and  archives,  as  well  as  its 
creations  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  are  singularly  entire,  and 
under  a  government  comparatively  Uberal  ana  enhghtened,  the 
student  enjoys  literary  fiacilities  elsewhere  unknown  within  the 
Alps.  Nor  IS  this  artistic  wealth  confined  within  the  city  walls. 
There  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  or  a  chapel  in  the  Val  d' Amo,  from  the 
fastnesses  of  La  Vernia  to  the  plains  of  Pisa,  in  which  an  in- 
<^uisitive  eye  may  not  recognise  some  memorial  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century.  In  Florence  therefore  did  Graye  fix  his  head- 
quarters after  1834,  and  to  the  high  honour  of  the  grand  duke,  not 
only  was  every  archive  opened  to  nis  investigations,  but  the  heavy 
fees  required  for  extracts  were  voluntarily  defrayed  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sovereign,  a  Uberality  the  more  laudable,  £rom  the  Uttle 
sympathy  between  Gaye's  studies  and  the  tastes  of  his  Imperial 
Hignness.  These  researches  were  pursued  with  such  ardour  that, 
notwithstanding  many  excursions  into  other  fields  of  similar  labour, 
he  had,  in  1839,  exhausted  the  materials  thus  freely  placed  at  his 
disposal  But  ere  he  returned  home,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
them  and  his  personal  observations  into  the  great  work  wmch  he 
had  undertaken,  he  resolved,  in  return  for  the  civiUties  he  had 
received  in  Italy,  to  leave  behind  him  some  fruits  of  his  toil,  which, 
although  immature,  should  be  capable  of  useful  adaptation.  Thus 
originated  the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  article :  but  alas ! 
the  life  of  combined  hardship  and  study,  which  he  had  for  some 
years  been  leading,  proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  his  constitution, 
and  the  se^  of  consumption,  at  first  neglected,  made  fatal  pro- 
gress in  the  trying  climate  of  Florence.    On  the  26th  of  August, 
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1840,  he  corrected  the  penultimate  sheet  of  his  book,  and  on  the 
same  day  his  spirit  passed  away,  .amid  the  regrets  of  a  few  at- 
tached friends,  who  mourned  the  loss  of  the  man,  and  of  a  work  of 
such  promise  as  his  history  of  Italian  art  must  have  been.  To 
borrow  the  words  of  one  of  these,  who  superintended  the  com- 

!>letion  of  his  Cartesgio,  '  he  sleeps  in  that  classic  soil  which  he 
oved  so  fondly,  under  the  shade  of  its  cypresses,  and  in  view  of 
the  smiling  slopes  of  Fiesole/ 

These  volumes,  although  far  from  exhausting  the  materials 
amassed  by  Gaye,  contain  above  a  thousand  documents,  in  some 
seventeen  hundred  goodly  octavo  pa^es.  Nearly  all  of  these  have 
been  copied  from  the  archives  and  libraries  at  Florence,  Sienna, 
and  other  towns  of  central  Italy;  they  consist  chiefly  of  letters, 
wills,  and  magisterial  acts,  and  they  are  illustrated  by  copious  fac- 
similes and  interesting  autographs.  So  varied  and  comprehensive 
are  their  contents,  that  abundant  and  valuable  lights  are  thrown 
by  them  upon  the  history,  policy,  statistics,  and  domestic  manners 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  ihe  subject  more  immediately  in 
view.  In  these  respects  the  statutes  of  various  guild  corporations 
are  especially  important,  and  still  more  so  the  article  entitled, 
*  Regesta,  or  Florentine  Acts  regarding  the  Internal  History  of 
that  Republic,  from  1225  to  1500.'  This  single  item  affords  mat- 
ter for  a  volume,  in  the  multitude  of  extracts  and  jottings  chro- 
nologically selected  from  the  pubUc  records  of  that  city;  and  the 
design  which  the  compiler  had  in  view  was,  "  to  supply  in  some 
measure  the  meagreness  of  other  notices  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  fine  spirit  which  inspired 
that  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  vast  efforts  which  she  made  be- 
tween the  years  1200  and  1500,  especially  in  her  buildings,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture." 

With  manifold  evidence  of  such  exertions  almost  every  page  of 
these  extracts  abounds.  Most  of  the  entries  during  the  thirteenth 
century  refer  to  expensive  operations  on  the  streets,  squares, 
churches,  bridges,  aqueducts,  fountains,  walls,  and  fortifications, 
and  among  them  it  is  easy  to  recognise  those  mighty  constructions 
which  still  form  the  noblest  and  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Tuscan  capital — the'gloomy  Bargello,  the  massive  Or-san-Michele, 
the  stern  Palazzo- Vecchio,  the  vast  Duomo,  the  elegant  Baptistery. 
These  were  all  creations  of  one  master-mind,  to  whose  merits  wo 
here  find  a  pleasing  testimony.  In  1300,  upon  the  report  that 
*'  Maestro  Amolfo  (Lapo)  di  Cambio  of  Colle,  head  master  of 
works  for  Santa  Reparata,  the  principal  church  in  the  city,  was 
the  most  famous  artist,  and  the  most  expert  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  any  known  in  these  parts,  and  that,  by  means  of  his  in- 
dustry, experience,  and  genius,  the  inhabitants  trusted  to  the  fabric 
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begun  by  him  turning  out  the  most  beautiful  and  distinguished 
&ne  in  all  Tuscany,"  several  important  immunities  were  voted 
him  by  the  maristracy.  This  church,  a  century  later,  was  cdl^d 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  is  now  the  Duomo.  It  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  have  quoted,  from  the  original,  a  noble  act  for 
its  creation,  which  has  been  often  printed,  and  which  the  reader 
may  readily  find  in  Vallery's  'Italy;'  but  whether  genuine  or 
supposititious  it  exists  not  in  the  record.  Gaye,  however,  supplies 
us  with  interesting  evidence  of  the  public  zeal  for  the  fabric,  and 
the  citizens,  in  supplement  to  lar^e  grants  from  the  common  fund, 
submitted  to  a  poll-tax,  levied  with  reference  to  means  and  sub- 
stance, and  to  another  impost  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  legacy  duties.  All  testators  were  enjoined  to  bequeath 
something  in  aid  of  the  work,  under  pain  of  their  testaments  being 
annulled;  but,  to  reconcile  them  to  so  singular  an  extortion,  the 
bishop  was  recommended  to  grant  to  such  persons  an  extension 
of  the  ecclesiastical  indulgences  already  promised  to  benefactors  of 
the  pious  enterprise. 

During  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  the  magnificent  edifice 
rose,  by  these  magnanimous  exertions,  under  the  direction  of  many 
celebrated  architects ;  the  commission  given  to  the  greatest  of  them 
all  runs  in  these  terms: 

"  The  Lords  Priors  of  Arts,  the  Gon&loniere  of  Justice,  and  the 
committee  {officium)  of  twelve  good  men,  desiring  that  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  city  for  the  community  of  Florence  should  proceed 
repatably  and  decorously,  which  cannot  well  he  the  case  unless  some 
person  of  experience  and  note  he  placed  in  charge  of  them,  and  seeing 
that  there  is  said  to  he  no  one  in  the  world  more  capahle  for  such  em- 
ployment than  Maestro  Giotto ^di  Bondone,  the  painter  of  Florence,  who 
is  regarded  in  his  native  place  as  hoth  a  great  artist  and  an  estimahle 
man,  and  whom  it  is  desirahle  to  have  constantly  resident  there  at  once 
for  the  instruction  of  others  and  for  the  honour  of  the  city  •  •  * 
They  for  these  reasons  resolved  hy  hallot,  *  that  the  said  M.  Giotto  he 
elected  and  deputed  as  director  and  master  of  works  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Reparata,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  city  walls  and  fortifications, 
as  well  as  for  any  other  public  operations  that  may  be  undertaken.'  '* — 
Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

This  act  is  dated  in  April,  1334 ;  the  salary  assigned  for  these  ser- 
vices is  stated  by  Ticozzi  at  a  hundred  ducats,  a  sum  equal  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money.  Among  the  contributions  of  Giotto 
to  the  cathedml,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  Campanile, 
whose  beauty  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  whose  minute  elegance 
Charles  V.  wishea  to  protect  from  contact  by  glass !  Just  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  committee  of  works  wrote  to  summon  from  Scot- 
loTulj  for  the  windows,  a  celebrated  worker  in  stained  glass,  who 
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seems  to  have  been  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  who  had  learned  the 
art  at  Lubeck — VoL  iL,  p.  445. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofi  o£  the  public  spirit  of  this 
community.  In  tne  thirteenth  century  the  city  had  fifteen  gales, 
and  the  same  number  of  bridges  as  now  serves  for  a  much  laigior 
population;  about  1340  two  of  these  were  rebuilt,  and  a  fiiUi  was 
ocaered  farther  up  the  stream.  The  pcXtoe  regulations  afford  some 
curious  insight  into  manners  and  civilization.  In  the  public  pri- 
son men  were  separated  firom  women,  debtors  from  criminals,  and 
a  place  was  provided  for  the  confinement  of  unruly  youths,  at  the 
instance  of  their  parents:  this  was  probably  at  the  Bargello,  the 
Stinche  \mn^  mentioned  as  a  prison  for  persons  of  rank.  Dyers 
were  enjoined  to  carry  off  all  foul  water  under  ground.  Ko  houses 
of  bad  fiune  were  allowed  in  the  city,  or  under  the  waDs,  or  ak>i^ 
the  highways;  and  contraveners  were  to  be  whipped  and  boranded 
Chess  and  drafts  might  be  played  in  the  streets,  but  no  hazard  or 
gambling  tables  were  permitt^  even  in  jnivate  houses.  No  one 
might  go  out  at  night  without  a  light,  nor  could  any  citizen  who 
had  a  notorious  feud  attend  public  or  private  assemblages  without 
leave  from  the  magistrates.  In  1289  we  find  a  strict  injunctic» 
against  the  purchase  of  peasantry  as  ser&.  Cannons  and  metal 
balls  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  city  as  early  as  1326,  tt 
least  twenty  years  before  the  date  generally  assigned  to  their  in- 
vention. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Medici,  in  connexion  with  art, 
is  in  1476,  when  Lorenao  and  his  brother  transfened  to  the 

eiblic,  for  150  florins  (then  equal  to  perhaps  3502.),  the  bronxe 
avid  of  Donatello,  which  was  thereupon  placed  in  ihe  Pakzao- 
Yecchio,  near  '  the  enemy's  chains,"  meamng  the  Pisan  trophies, 
which  now  hang  before  the  Baptistery  door.  The  embellishmeDt 
of  that  Palazzo  was  a  favourite  object;  the  earliest  regulation  as  to 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  republic ;  it 
bears  date  in  1329,  and  prohibits  any  one  from  placing  his  own 
arms  or  device  among  the  decorations,  but  in  1461,  the  sons  of 
Poggio  Bracdolini  were  permitted  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
in  one  of  the  smaller  halls.  The  earliest  frescoes  remaining 
there  are  those  ordered  in  1482,  fi*om  Domenico  Ghirlandsuo 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  three 
years  later  to  execute  for  the  council-ball  an  altar-piece  of 
the  nativity,  at  the  price  of  twelve  hundred  lire,  besides  nve  hun- 
dred for  the  carved  frame-work,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-three 
more  for  gilding  it.  Cave  has  recognised  this  work  in  a  beau- 
tifiil  picture  at  the  Uffizii  gallery,  where  it  is  attributed  to 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 

Among  the  extracts  are  many  valuable  traits  r^|arding  the 
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histoTfr  and  political  constltutioii  of  the  republic,  upon  which  we 
have  at  present  no  space  to  enter.  We  must,  however,  pause  for 
a  moment  on  some  notices  of  *  the  all-Etruscan  three/  In  De- 
cember, 1368,  Urban  V,  wrote  to  the  priors  that  he  had  reoeiyed 
their  ambassador  Gioyanni  Boccaccio  with  the  consideration  due 
to  them  and  to  his  own  merits.  Three  years  before  this,  having 
occasion  to  send  an  envoj  to  Avignon,  the  seigneury  desored  him 
to  deliver  to  the  same  pontiff  this  message: 

''The  celebrity  and  talents  of  our  fellow-eitizen  M.  Francesco 
Petrarca  inspire  us  with  a  great  desire  to  attract  him  back  to  reside  in 
Florence,  for  the  honour  of  the  city  and  lor  his  own  tranquillity; 
for  he  has  greatly  harassed  himself  by  bodily  fatigues  and  scientific 
pursuits  in  various  countries.  But  as  he  has  here  no  patrimony  nor 
means  of  support,  and  fittle  faney  for  a  secular  life,  be  pleased  to  grant 
him  the  hrovr  of  the  first  eanomy  vacant  in  Florence ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding any  previous  promise,  so  that  no  one  may  be  appointed 
canon  in  preference  to  him.  And  yon  will  ascertain  from  Pitti  in  what 
manner  this  appointment  may  be  dbtmned  for  him  in  the  most  ample 
mamwr.* — p.  515. 

As  to  Dante,  the  onij  contemporary  entry  is  an  indirect  one. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  1303,  a  subsidy  was  voted  to  Charles  of 
Anjoo,  to  aid  him  in  reducing  his  Sicilian  rebels;  on  the  margin 
a  somewhat  later  hand  has  noted  that  the  poet's  opposition  to 
this  grant  foarmed  one  of  the  chaiges  upon  which  he  was  exiled. 
But  when  his 

Kane  for  evemoxe 

Tlieir  children*!  chUdxen  would  in  vain  adore. 

With  the  remoxse  of  agea» 

we  find  this  tardy  tribute  to  the  immortal  bard:  ^'  12th  of 
August,  1373.  On  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  Florence, — ^who, 
for  themselves  and  others,  and  for  their  posterity  and  descend- 
ants, desire  to  be  instructed  in  virtue  from  the  book  of  Dante, 
wherein  even  such  as  are  imskilled  in  grammar  may  learn  how  to 
escape  vice,  as  well  as  how  to  acquire  virtue,  and  adorn  them- 
selves with  eloquence, — ^it  is  respectfully  prayed  that  you,  the 
lords  priors,  &c.,  will  select  an  able  and  learned  person,  well 
versed  in  the  study  of  such  poetry,  to  prelect  in  this  city  upon 
the  book  generally  called  the  I)ante,  to  all  who  choose  to  attend; 
and  this  daily,  excep6ng  the  usual  holidays,  during  such  time  as 
may  seem  right,  not  above  one  year,  and  for  a  salary  not  ex- 
ceeding a  hiuidred  florins  of  gold,  payable  half-yearly.**  [p.  525.] 
In  succeeding  years  various  lecturers  are  named:  thus  Giovanm 
di  Malpaghini  of  Ravenna,  after  considerable  services,  had,  in 
1412,  eicht  florins  a  monUt,  at  which  time  Dante  was  publicly 
read  on  holidays.    Six  years  after,  the  expositor  of  the  poet  was 
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GKovanni  Gherardi  of  Pistoia,  with  six  florins  a  month;  and  in 
1432,  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  held  the  appointment,  was  sea- 
tenced  to  three  years  of  exile  at  Rome,  for  publicly  insulting  the 
Venetian  sei^eury  and  their  ambassador.  In  1495,  the  great 
grandson  of  Dante,  who  bore  his  name,  had  an  act  of  rehabili- 
tation from  banishment. 

But  the  Carteg^o  contains  a  yet  more  weighty  testimony  to 
the  repentance  of  nis  countrymen,  in  the  application  made  by  the 
seigneury  to  Ostazio  di  Polenta,  the  last  lord  of  Ravenna,  for  the 
bones  ol  the  bard,  wherein 

*  Floreiioe  yainlj  begs  her  baniBhed  dead  and  weepa^' 

^'  Magnificent  lord  and  well-beloyed  friend, 

'^  That  we  and  all  our  people  entertain  a  singular  love  and  predomi- 
natiDg  affection  for  the  famous  and  unfading  name  of  Dante  Aligfaieri, 
the  excellent  and  most  renowned  poet^  cannot  astonish  you  or  any  one 
else.  For  such  is  the  glory  of  that  man,  that  it  undoubtedly  reflects 
his  brilliancy  upon  our  state,  whilst  the  blaze  of  his  genius  illmmnates  his 
native  land.  For  who  has  heretofore  enjoyed  a  name  so  celebrated,  so 
undying,  as  our  poet's  now  is,  and  so  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  will  con- 
tinue to  be?  His  writings  are  composed  with  an  elegance  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  excelled :  their  wisdom  and  learning,  their  cc^i- 
ousnesB  and  variety,  are  alike  fitted  to  delight  the  simple,  to  teach  the 
most  accomplished,  to  guide  and  instruct  aU.  But  suspending  eulogies, 
more  beseeming  a  prolix  volume  than  a  brief  epistle,  let  us  come  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

"  It  was  long  since  resolved  by  this  government,  that  the  tombs  of 
those  illustrious  poets,  Dante  Alighieri  and  Francesco  Petrarca,  should 
be  erected  in  this  their  native  city  with  becoming  magnificence,  and  we 
have  now  ordained  that  this  object,  hitherto  postponed,  but  so  commend- 
able and  praiseworthy,  should  be  carried  into  effect.  Since  then  their 
remains  are,  by  the  decree  of  their  country,  to  be  carried  hither,  and 
entombed  in  these  monuments,  and  since  the  bones  and  dust  of  Dante 
lie  in  your  city  of  Ravenna,  we  most  affectionately  request  your  highness 
not  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  being  given  up,  but  so 
to  favour  us  and  this  our  desire,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  trander  them 
to  Florence  with  befitting  respect.  And  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  irk- 
some to  your  highness  to  meet  our  wishes  in  this  matter. 

"  Given  at  Florence,  this  1st  of  Februaiy,  1429— SO.**— Vol.  L,  p.  123. 

The  decree  above  referred  to  is  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Graye.  It  is  dated  in  1396,  and  enjoins  the  committee  of  the 
Duomo  to  erect  there,  within  six  years,  under  a  penalty  of  a  thou- 
sand florins,  splendid  and  honourable  tombs,  suitable  to  their 
merit  and  renown,  for  the  poets  Dante,  Petrarch,  Zenobio  di  Strata 
and  Boccaccio,  and  for  the  jurist  Accursio,  after  transporting  thither 
their  bones,  if  these  could  be  recovered,  but  at  all  events  to  exc- 
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cute  their  sepulchies,  in  commemoration  of  their  fame  and  that  of 
the  republic. 

Not  less  interesting,  and  more  german  to  the  proper  object  of 
his  researches,  are  some  notices  recovered  by  Gaye  of  the  comme- 
morative portrait  of  the  poet  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  which 
must  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  regarding  which 
the  conjectures  hitherto  received  had  been  erroneous.  In  October, 
1455,  the  committee  of  works  for  that  church  are  desired,  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  community,  and  in  memory  of  the  excel- 
lent poet  Dante  Alighieri,  to  place  in  its  former  position  a  panel 
picture  with  his  portrait,  that  it  may  remain  for  public  inspection. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  563.)     Of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  likeness  we 
have  no  further  details;  but  it  probably  served  as  the  model  for 
the  one  now  visible  in  the  Cathedral,  tne  order  for  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Gaye  among  the  documents  of  that  fabric,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  preface  of  his  second  volume.     On  the  30th  of 
January,  1465,  the  committee  commissioned  from  Domenico  di 
Michelmo,  pupil  of  Beato  Angelico,  **  a  fi^re,  in  the  form  and 
likeness  of  the  poet  Dante,  which  he  is  to  paint  and  colour  with 
good  colours,  mingling  gold  with  the  ornaments,  as  in  the  sketch 
given  by  Alessandro  Baldovinetti;  and  he  is  to  execute  it  u|)on  a 
linen  canvass,  prepared  at  his  own  expense,  and  finish  it  within 
SIX  months,  for  the  price  of  one  hundred  Ure,    It  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore;  and  when  terminated   the 
committee  will  have  it  inspected  to  see  if  it  be  worth  the  price 
aforesaid."     In  June,  Alessandro  Baldovinetti  and  Neri  di  Bicci, 
having  reported  that,  besides  conforming  to  the  sketch,  the  work 
was  finished  with  many  farther  ornamental  details  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  labour,  so  as  to  be  iar  more  than  perfected,  the  sum  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty-five  Hre  was  allowed  to  the  artist.     It  was 
desired  to  be  set  up  "  where  there  was  already  a  figure  of  the 

Eet,"  being  probably  that  alluded  to  ten  years  before;  and,  per- 
ps,  the  same  which,  according  to  a  MS.  in  the  Riccardian 
library,  had  been  placed  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
M.  Antonio,  a  Franciscan  friar,  then  public  lecturer  upon  Dante. 

With  another  monument  in  the  Duomo  we  shall  close  our  re- 
ferences to  the  *  Regesta.'  It  commemorates  an  English  name  of 
more  note  within  the  Alps  than  in  his  own  country.  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  plied  his  profession  to  such 
purpose,  that  from  tailoring  at  Nor?rich,  he  came  to  command 
armies  in  Italy,  after  various  successes  over  the  Florentines,  was 
taken  into  their  pay;  and,  during  many  years,  his  famed  company 
of  adventurers  formed  a  standing  army  for  their  defence.  The 
gratitude  of  the  government,  besides  endowing  him  with  the  now 
ruined  castle  of  Montecchio,  near  Arezzo,  thus  voted  him  monu- 
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mental  honouis  durixi^  his  life.  la  August,  1393,  the  committee 
of  works  were  authonsed  ''  to  construct,  in  a  distinguished  aod 
honourable  part  of  the  church,  a  sepulchre  for  the  mi^^hty  and 
brave  Sir  John  Haucud,  of  England,  captain-general  of  the  ar- 
mament of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  decorate  it  with  such  marbles, 
sculpture,  and  trophies,  as  two-thirds  of  them  may  approve;  that 
his  body  may  be  deposited  there  when  he  dies,  in  order  to  honour 
and  oerpetuate  his  renown,  and  to  manifest  the  munificence  of  the 
state '  (p.  536).  These  instructions  were  not  canied  out;  but  Sir 
John,  who  died  in  the  following  year,  was  subsequently  commemo- 
rated in  a  colossal  equestrian  portrait,  executed  m  fir^co  by  Paolo 
Uccello,  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  nave,  the  companion  of  which, 
in  memory  of  another  eminent  general,  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  Regesta,'  as  commisaoned  by  the  priors  in 
1455.  Among  the  very  questionable  transmutations  which  the 
interior  of  this  Cathedral  underwent  in  1841,  these  two  sin^ukr 
monuments  were  transported  from  their  original  *  distinguished 
and  honourable'  place,  to  the  lower  end  of  uie  nave;  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  restoration  has  been  nearly  synonymous 
with  destruction. 

A  word  as  to  sumptuaiy  laws,  restraining  the  extravaganoes  of 
female  attire.  In  1299  the  magistracy  thus  gravely  regulated 
this  matter:— '^  Should  a  woman  think  fit  to  wear  in  her  head  any 
ffold  or  silver  ornament,  with  jewels,  real  or  imitated,  or  pearls, 
she  shall  pay  yearly  to  the  community  fiftj  firv,  provided  always 
that  any  woman  may  wear  gold  or  silver  tissue  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  three  lire.  And  should  any  woman  choose  to  aSax  to  her 
mantle  a  fringe  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  gilt  or  plated  silk,  or  any 
gold  or  silver  tassels  or  pearls,  or  to  wear  an  ornament  of  pearls  on 
any  other  part  of  her  dress,  she  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  tax." 
Eight  years  later,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  or  tissue,  were  again 
sanctioned ;  but  there  was  a  strict  prohibition  against  gold  or  ^ver 
coronets,  or  jewels  on  the  head,  tassels  on  the  back,  and  trains  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  in  length.  In  1326,  the  uniestrained  use  of 
tresses  and  fillets  was  formally  authorised. — VoL  i.,  pp.  442, 
447,470. 

The  preceding  notices  may  afibrd  some  idea  of  the  varied  infor- 
mation to  be  drawn  from  the  *  Regesta.'  The  contents  of  the 
'  Carteggio'  are  of  a  still  more  comprehensive  description;  and 
among  the  earliest  are  the  statutes  oi  painters  and  jewellers  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  *  arts,'  or  guuds,  are  well  known  as  the 
political  machinery  whereby  the  constitutions  of  most  ItaUan  re- 
publics were  secured  and  rendered  eflScient.  They  were,  in  many 
respects,  analogous  to  the  trades'  companies  of  London,  and  the 
crafts  of  Scotch  burghs;  except  that,  whilst  the  representatives 
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chosen  firom  these  formed  the  inimicipaHty  of  their  town,  the 

JrioTS  of  arl8  were  a  legislatiTe  and  ezecntiTe  sovereignty.  In 
lorence,  the  most  important  and  durable  of  the  democracies,  the 
priors,  deputed  from  the  respectave  arts  to  the  general  council  or 
seigneury,  were  changed  every  two  months.  From  the  regula- 
tions of  these  companies  much  may  be  learned  of  the  govemmenti 
economy,  commerce,  and  manners  of  Italy.  Graye  has  printed  only 
those  ot  the  Florentine  and  Paduan  painters,  and  of  we  Siennese 
painters  and  jewellers;  the  latter  being  then  a  guild  nearly  allied 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  often  the  cradle  of  great  names  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  In  times  when  the  imitative  arts  were  handmaids,  if 
not  objects  of  devotion,  painters  were,  in  many  respects,  a  holy 
finatemity,  and  their  rules  breathed  a  spirit  of  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity. To  illustrate  this  &ct,  hitherto  so  little  observed,  but  so  ma- 
terial to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  spirit  of  early  ItaJian  art,  we 
shall  quote  largely  firom  the  prelude  to  the  statutes  of  the  Floren- 
tine painters,  who  were  incorporated  in  1339;  and,  by  a  singular 
arrangement,  were  a  branch  of  the  medical  art. 

"  In  the  name  of  Grod  Almighty,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  and  of 
Mesaer  St.  John  Bi^tist,  of  M.  St.  Zanobio,  confessor,  and  of  our  lady 
Sta  Reparata,  vixgin;  and  of  the  glorious  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  the 
father,  founder,  and  first  cause  of  this  company  and  fraternity;  and  for 
the  honour  and  respect  due  to  the  holy  mother-church,  and  to  M.  the 
Pope  and  his  brother  cardinals,  and  to  M.  the  Bishop  of  Florence  and 
his  clergy ;  and  for  the  welfare  and  consolation  of  the  souls  of  all  such 
as  are  or  mav  become  of  this  fraternity, — these  are  the  conventions  and 
ordinances  of  the  company  of  the  glonous  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  made 
and  ordained  by  those  of  the  art  of  Florentine  painters,  to  his  laudation 
and  reverence,  and  to  the  solace  of  their  own  souls.  ♦  ♦  •  •  gee- 
ing  that  it  is  our  purpose  and  resolution,  whilst  in  this  perilous  pilgrimage, 
to  have  the  blessed  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  for  our  special  intercessor 
before  the  divine  Majesty,  and  before  the  glorious  Vhgin  Mary,  who 
bdng  mirrors  of  purity  must  have  pure  and  sinless  serrice,  we  therefore 
ordain,  that  all  such  of  either  sex  as  shaU  come  to  enrol  themselves  in 
this  company,  must  be  contrite  and  confessed  of  their  faults,  or  at  least 
must  intend  to  confess  themselves  on  the  first  opportunity.  *  *  *  • 
And  all  who  are  received  into  this  company  are  bound  to  say  daily  five 
pater-nosters  and  five  ave-marias ;  but  should  they,  from  oversight  or 
mterruption^  have  omitted  any  of  these,  they  may  say  them  next  dav,  or 
when  toey  recollect  them,  ^d,  in  order  that  they  may  devoutiy  a<mere 
to  the  service  of  the  blessed  M.  St.  Luke  evangelist,  they  ought  to  con- 
fess frequentiy,  and  to  communicate  at  least  once  a  year,  if  they  can  well 
do  so." — ^VoL  ii.,  pp.  32 — 34. 

A  similar  spirit  pervades  the  bye-laws  of  the  Siennese  painters 
in  1355,  whidi  form  a  much  more  complete  code  than  those  of 
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the  Florentines,  There  the  strict  observance  of  church  fesdvals, 
in  number  exceeding  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  and  the  r^ular 
contribution  of  wax3ights  and  other  oblations,  are  more  insisted 
on  than  the  proper  mysteries  of  the  profession.  The  rules  of  the 
jewellers  of  that  city  in  1361  are,  however,  the  most  detailed,  as 
to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  guild  bretluen,  the,  main- 
tenance of  their  monopoly  and  fair  competition,  the  standard  of 
their  metal  and  quality  of  their  work.  There  are  also  prohibitions 
against  buying  valuables  under  suspicious  circumstances,  setting 
false  jewels,  or  making  church  plate  of  any  but  the  precious 
metals. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  any  more  glowing  picture  of  the 
religion  prevalent  among  the  devout  aristocracy  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  than  is  displayed  in  six  letters  from  Nicolo  Acciajuola,  a 
Florentine  soldier  of  fortune,  who  rose  to  be  High  Steward  of 
Naples,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  the  less  flattering  notice  of 
Boccaccio,  Gaye  holds  up  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  the  Bayard  of 
his  age.  In  1341  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  sub- 
urban monastery  near  his  native  city,  and  his  zeal  increasing  with 
his  wealth,  his  views  expanded  into  the  stately  Cestosa,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  monastic  fabrics  in  Italy.  His  wishes  are  thus 
expressed,  in  writmg  to  his  brother  from  fTaples,  in  1356: — 

"  As  I  formerly  wrote  to  you,  I  am  much  pleased  with  what  you  hare 
done  for  my  building  (habitc^pulo)  at  the  monasteiy,  and  I  shall  be  sdU 
more  so  to  hear  that  it  proceeds  rapidly.  Do  not  imagine,  that  if  the 
fabric  turn  out  very  sumptuous  it  will,  on  that  account,  be  less  gratifying, 
for  since  all  the  other  substance  which  Grod  has  granted  me  must  go  I 
know  not  to  what  heirs,  this  monasteiy  alone  with  its  ornaments  will  be 
mine  to  all  futurity,  and  will  render  my  name  durable  and  imfading  in 
my  native  city.  And  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  as  Monseigneur  the  Chanoel- 
lor  maintains,  mine  will  be  thereby  rejoiced,  wherever  it  may  be  ordained 
to  dwell.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  promote  to  the  utmost  its  completion, 
and  I  shall  send  you  what  aid  I  can,  that  you  may  hurry  it  on.  *  •  ♦  ♦ 
Let  it  be  your  chief  care  to  fortify  the  monastery;  and  in  excavating  the 
necessary  stones,  it  will  be  well  to  see  that  a  deep  ditch  be  left  before 
the  wall ;  ♦  *  «  *  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  let  your  thought 
be  above  all  to  render  the  place  impregnable,  for  the  community  must 
approve  of  its  being  provided  with  every  means  of  defence." 

In  another  letter,  he  warms  with  his  subject. 

"  I  teU  you,  James,  that  all  my  consolation  rests  upon  our  holy  mo- 
nastery. There  centres  ray  every  resource  in  trouble  and  misfortune. 
Nothing  else  that  I  possess  seems  my  own  but  that  monastery.  At 
whatever  moment  I  think  upon  it,  anger  and  sadness  pass  from  mc. 
Most  assuredly,  had  I  money,  I  should  render  it  the  most  noble  place  in 
all  Italy.  Yet,  by  denying  myself  many  things,  I  hope  that,  should  I 
live  with  tolerable  luck  for  four  years,  I  may  make  it  superlatively  beau- 
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tify.  Nor  shall  I  deny  my  fbUy,  for  I  had  rather  that  hahitation  were 
finished  as  yoa  have  descrihed,  than  that  1  had  an  inconxe  of  two  hun- 
dred moggia  [about  625  quarters]  of  wheat  from  the  finest  land  about 
Florence, — nay,  I  may  almost  say,  above  three  hundred.  I  therefore 
pray  you  to  gratify  this  longing  of  mine,  and  to  account  it  rather  a 
worthy  than  a  vicious  one." — VoL  L,  pp.  61 — 64. 

There  are  noticed  sales  of  pearls,  gold  and  enamels,  to  raise  the 
iimds  for  the  fabric,  which  grew  apace,  and  from  the  habitaculo  of 
1360  became  in  1385  '  a  vast  palace  with  a  church  and  porticos;' 
but  the  munificent  seneschal  did  not  live  to  witness  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  'folly,'  in  the  citadel  convent  which  spreads  a  sub- 
stantial glory  around  his  name. 

From  a  variety  of  sources,  partly  inedited,  Gaye  has  brought 
together  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  two  baptistery  gates  at  Flo- 
rence, which  Michael  Angelo  characterised  as  worthy  the  pbrtals 
of  paradise.  The  earlier  of  them  was  commissioned  in  Novem- 
ber 1403,  from  Lorenzo  di  Ghiberti,  then  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  to  finish  three  compartments  yearly,  the  figures, 
trees,  and  other  important  parts  being  executed  by  nis  own  hand ; 
but  for  the  minor  details  he  was  allowed  to  emnloy  his  fiither, 
Bartolo,  and  such  other  assistants  as  he  thought  nt;  the  number 
of  these  varied  from  eleven  to  twenty,  and  among  them  were 
Donatello  and  Paolo  Uccello,  **  shop-boy."  This  limit  as  to  time 
was  not  observed,  and  April  1424  arrived  ere  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. In  the  following  January,  Lorenzo  began  the  other  gate, 
which  was  terminated  in  June  1452,  nearly  forty-nine  years  being 
thus  consumed  on  these  master-pieces;  an  incredible  Ume  did  we 
not  consider  how  different  the  hand-chasing  of  that  age  was  from 
the  process  for  bronze-casting  now  in  use,  and  did  we  not  know 
that  the  many  intermediate  works  which  occupied  his  chisel 
brought  to  the  artist  wealth  as  well  as  fame  (vol.  i.  p.  106).  On 
the  cost  of  these  gates,  which  is  known  to  have  been  enormous, 
our  industrious  investigator  has  thrown  no  new  light,  but  we 
glean  from  his  researches  various  particulars  regarding  the  remu- 
neration obtained  for  works  of  art.  This  Lorenzo,  in  1427,  anti- 
cipated four  hundred  florins  for  a  pair  of  bronze  bas-reliefs  he  was 
then  chasing  for  the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  and 
half  that  sum  for  a  casket,  ordered  by  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Uffizii.  The  famous  pax 
of  that  collection,  executed  in  niello  by  Finiguerra,  about  1450, 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  florin  an  ounce,  costing  in  all  sixty- 
six  norins,  of  which  seven  tenths  were  the  estimated  value  of  the 
workman^p.  The  well-known  monuments  of  Baldassarc  Cossa 
in  the  Florentine  baptistery,  and  of  Cardinal  Brancacci  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Angelo   in  Nilo  at   Naples,  were  commissioned 
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from  Michelogao  about  1427,  at  the  lospeetive  pnoes  of  ei^ 
hundred  and  eig^t  hnndied  and  fifty  flQinii8.  In  the  Duomo  of 
Aieszo  were  thoee  ehrfd'mmvrea  of  stained  glasB,  whick  Vmui 
poetically  caDs,  *^  things  showered  from  heaven  for  man's  soboe /' 
and  some  fragments  dt  which  were  htdy  to  be  purchased  there. 
Some  of  them  were  executed  in  1477  for  fourteen  Kre  (about  2f 
ducats),  a  square  braceio  of  twenty  two  and  a  half  inches,  whilst 
fifteen  Ure  were  paid  for  those  by  Guillaume  de  MaTaralles  in 
1519.  Most  of  these  sums  i^ipear  enormous,  taking  the  florin  or 
ducat  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  nearly  three  poundB  sterling. 

Amcn^  the  fortress-pakoes  of  Florence,  those  solecisms  of  her 
democratic  spirit,  none  is  more  conspunious  or  seyere  than  that  of 
the  Strozzi,  none  so  little  in  aooordanoe  with  the  scenes  of  ephe- 
meral gaiety  that  now  hourly  pass  beneath  its  gloomy  shadow. 
From  a  verbose  narratiye  of  its  origin,  drawn  up  by  a  son  of  die 
founder,  and  firom  his  own  still  more  wordy  wilt,  we  obtain  some 
curious  insight  into  the  man  and  the  times: — 

'*  IRlippo  Stroni,  haring  amply  provided  for  Va  socoessioD,  was  move 
intent  upon  fame  than  ncbes ;  and  findbg  no  more  ready  or  certain 
means  of  leaving  a  memorial  of  himself  than  by  building,  fer  whidi  he 
had  modi  natunl  taste  and  so  mean  intelligence,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  erecting  an  edifice  which  might  celebrate  himself  and  his  raoe^  both  in 
Italy  and  abroad.  But  there  oocmred  a  material  difficulty,  for  as  the 
higW  powers  (chi  reggeva)  might  be  jealous  that  any  glory  should  dim 
their  own,  Filippo  sbnnk  from  doine  any  thing  calcukted  to  occasion 
envy.  He  therefore  began  to  spread  reports,  that  having  many  chil* 
dren  and  a  small  dwelling,  he  would  have  to  think  about  lodging  those 
whom  he  had  begotten,  a  matter  which  he  could  do  durin£^  his  life  mudi 
better  and  more  wisely  than  they  after  his  death.  He  then  originated 
long  discourses  with  bmldeis  and  architects,  avowing  the  necessity  he 
was  put  to  for  a  house.  At  times,  he  feigned  an  intention  of  setting 
forthwith  to  work ;  then  he  vrould  waver  and  grumble  about  spen^ng 
quickly  what  he  had  gained  in  long  yean  of  industrious  toil ;  di^^nising 
from  all  his  real  purpose  and  intention,  solely  that  he  might  more  effee- 
txially  attain  them,  and  even  avowing,  that  all  he  rsqnmsd  was  a  com- 
fortii^  burgfaer*s  habitation,  for  use  not  show.  But  the  ardnteeto  and 
builders,  as  usual,  enlaiged  all  his  plans,  which  was  indeed  very  {^easiag 
to  him,  although  he  pretended  tbe  reverse,  declaring  that  they  were 
compelling  him  to  what  he  neither  would  nor  coulddo.  •  •  •  • 
After  he  bad  seen  and  considered  the  plans,  they  added  the  [mstic] 
stone  bosses,  and  many  more  ornaments :  whereupon  the  more  iinej 
persuaded,  the  more  did  Filippo  simulate  dissatisfaction,  insbtiug  that 
he  would  on  no  account  have  the  bosses,  which  were  unbecoming  a  plain 
citizen  as  well  as  too  expensive  and  that  he  was  building  for  utility  not 
for  display,  and  meant  to  make  under  his  dwelling  a  number  of  snopfl^ 
that  might  yield  a  revenue  to  his  sons;  all  which  was  eageriy  opposed 
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Irf  tibe  «diiteoli^  as  mseemly  and  iaooDYeaiently  confiaiag  the  inlut- 
bitanftB.  *  *  *  *  In  iharty  die  more  lie  seemed  dispoeed  to  avoid 
outlay,  and  thereby  to  rdl  the  grandeur  oi  his  viewB,  and  the  extent  of 
hia  means,  the  more  was  he  spurred  on  and  enoouraeed  to  launch  out. 
*  *  *  *  The  result  was^  that  whilst  every  one  uiought  it  next  to 
certain,  that  so  vast  a  pile  must  absorb  his  means  ere  it  could  be  com- 
pleted, he  calculated  upon  perfecting  it  out  of  his  income  without  in- 
croaching  upon  his  capital/' 

It  19BB  commenoed  in  1489,  but  within  two  years  its  ambitious 
projectcM:  waa  removed  from  the  cheriflbed  object  of  bis  bopes  and 
intrigues,  ete  it  reached  the  first  story.  The  description  of  this 
worthy  but  vain  citizen  is  highly  graphic: — 

^  In  figure^  Filippo  was  remarkably  handsome  and  stout,  patient  of 
lieat  and  cold,  endurmg  of  hunger  ana  thirst.  He  was  of  a  ^sposition 
so  amiable,  that  when  disagreements,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to 
homaai^,  arose  among  his  relations  or  intimates,  all  recurred  to  him  as 
to  their  nead,  and  he  always  reconciled  them,  supplying  irom  his  own 
resomnces  what  was  necessary  to  promote  their  harmony,  in  addition  to 
bis  personal  trouble.  Whatever  j&iend  or  relative  fell  into  sickness  or 
advmity,  he  viated  them,  administering  such  solace  or  aid  as  was  requi- 
site, which  they  enjoyed  more  than  any  other  comfort  or  medicine.  In 
truUi,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  dispense  his  wealth  not  less  wor- 
thily than  he  had  acquired  it.*' 

Nor  are  his  testamentary  dispositions  less  characteristic.  His 
great  object  was  to  secure  his  *  house,'  for  there  was  no  palace  in 
republican  Florence  but  that  of  the  Seigneury,  to  his  heirs  male 
for  ever,  by  stringent  clauses  which  might  serve  as  the  model  of  a 
Scotch  tailzie.  His  next  thought  was  for  its  ^peedy  completion 
without  curtailment,  and  for  this  purpose  he  enjoined  his  heirs  to 
wM"«faMn  at  least  fifty  men  at  work  upon  it,  and  finish  it  before 
1497.  On  their  neglecting  to  do  so,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  or,  in 
his  defiiult,  certain  public  officers  were  authorised,  within  two 
years  more,  to  terminate  the  building  and  fiimii^  it  out  of  his 
readiest  means:  and  these  persons  were  to  be  thereupon  entitled 
to  dine  at  stated  times  in  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs,  but  not 
exceedin^^  fif)^  small  Ure  a  head  ^toL  i.  pp.  354-365).  By  the 
will,  the  house  was  to  be  divided  mto  two,  lialf  going  to  the  only 
son  of  Filippo's  first  marriage,  the  other  pext  to  his  two  other  sons. 
The  eldest  snrank  from  the  task  imposed  by  his  father,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  his  youngest  brother  that  the  imposing 
edifice  was  completed  in  1533.  That  brother  was  Filippo,  who 
soon  after  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  final  struggle  of  Florentine 
democracy,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  pagan  sentiments  of 
his  affe  and  country,  sought  from  his  own  hand  the  martyrdom 
for  much  he  quoted  the  example  of  Cato.     The  intentions  of  the 
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founder  have  been  more  fuUj  realised  than  usually  happ^is  to 
eucli  testamentary  calculations,  and  the  stem  old  pile  stui  keeps 
the  ownership  as  well  as  the  name  of  Strozzi;  its  almost  Cyclopian 
strength,  imscaiied  hj  time,  and  proof  against  innovation.  Of  the 
still  beautiful  chapel  in  the  Santa  l^Iana  Novella,  on  which,  by 
his  will,  at  least  a  thousand  florins  was  to  be  laid  out,  of  the 
villas  he  erected,  and  the  churches,  chapels  and  oratories  he 
founded  or  renovated,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak. 

The  chief  architect  of  the  Strozzi  palace  was  Simon  PoUaiuolo, 
generally  called  il  Crcnaca^  the  chronicle,  from  an  inveterate 
nabit  of  telling  tiresome  stories  of  his  own  adventures.  The 
long-estabUshed  Italian  usage  of  to-names  found  ample  scope 
among  artists  of  every  class,  few  of  whom  are  known  to  histoiy 
by  their  family  surnames.  Thus  the  Corradi  of  Florence  are 
always  called  Ghirlandaioj  from  the  profession  of  their  father,  a 
garland-maker.  Brusasorci,  Sodoma  and  L'Ingegno  are  palpably 
nicknames.  Raflaelle,  Michelangelo  and  Tiziano  are  only  bap- 
tismal names;  Masaccio  and  Domenichino  famiUar  contractions, 
meaning  dirty  Tom  and  little  Dominick.  Many,  like  Correffgio, 
da  Vinci,  Perugino  and  Veronese,  are  called  by  their  birth-place; 
still  more  by  their  patronymics;  whilst  a  few,  like  Alessandro 
Bronzino,  have  assumed  the  name  of  their  instructors  in  art.  The 
prevalence  of  similar  customs  in  modem  Italy  must  have  been 
observed  by  most  of  our  readers.  Nearly  all  the  insurgents  lately 
sentenced  in  Romagna  and  Calabria  had  some  soubriquet  appended 
to  their  designations;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  Italians  of  the  lower 
class  seldom  Know  the  family  names  of  their  next  neighbours. 

The  fluctuations  intrinsic  to  the  profession  of  mgh  art  are 
developed  in  these  volumes  by  many  remarkable  and  not  a  few 
melancholy  &cts.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  painters,  sculptots, 
and  military  engineers  (a  branch  of  architecture  in  early  times), 
appear  as  ambassadors  and  magistrates,  or  as  the  familiar  cor- 
respondents of  princes,  we  see  them  on  the  other  living  in  the 
most  straitened  circumstances,  hampered  by  debts,  and  actually 
pleading  for  subsistence.  A  tax-return  of  Jacopo  di  Domenico, 
painter,  gives  this  sad  accoimt  of  himself : — "  Ever  since  1400 
nave  I  ffone  on  struggling  and  eating  the  bread  of  others  until 
1421,  alter  which  I  returned  to  Florence,  where  I  found  myself 
plundered  and  in  debt,  and  totally  destitute;  and  I  took  a  wife 
and  went  to  Pisa,  where  I  mended  the  roads  about  the  gates,  and 
staid  four  years."  In  1461  Agostino  di  Gruccio,  caUed  della 
Robbia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  from  the  Seigneuiy  of  Flo- 
rence a  letter  to  the  envoy  from  Perugia,  dunning  for  payment 
of  a  work  he  had  executed  for  that  city.  These  tax-returns  form 
a  very  curious  class  of  documents,  to  which  we  axe  indebted  for 
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many  dates  and  interesdng  &ct8.    As  a  specixnen  we  take  that  of 
Masaccio: — 

'^  Declaration  of  the  means  of  Tommaso  di  S.  Giovanni,  called  Ma- 
saccio, and  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  to  the  officers  of  the  fisc. 

'*  Before  jou,  the  officers  of  the  fisc  for  Florence  and  the  province,  we, 
Tommaso  and  Giovanni  di  S.  Giovanni,  from  Castel  S.  Giovanni,  in  the 
upper  Val-d'Amo,  inhabitants  of  Florence,  hereby  make  known  all  our 
goods  and  snbstauce. 
•  ''  Our  tax  amounts  to  six  «oM\  ^ 

'^  We  are  two  in  fiamily,  with  our  mother,  who  is  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  I,  Tommaso,  am  twenty-five,  and  my  said  brother,  Giovanni,  is 
twenty.  We  live  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Macigni,  for  which  we  pay 
ten  florins  a  year ;  I,  Tommaso,  have  part  of  a  shop  at  the  Badia,  for 
two  florins  a  year.  I  owe  Nicolo  di  S.  Lapo,  the  painter,  102  Ure^  4  soldi. 
We  owe  Piero  Battiloro  about  six  florins,  and  to  the  pawnbrokers  at  the 
signs  of  the  lion  and  of  the  Cow,  four  florins  on  pledges ;  also  to  An- 
drea di  Griusto,  who  painted  with  me,  Tommaso,  six  florins  of  his  salary. 
Oar  mother  ought  to  have  a  hundred  florins  in  dowry,  sixty  of  which 
from  the  heirs  of  her  second  husband,  who  also  left  her  a  vineyard  in 
life-rent,  but  she  draws  nothing  from  it" 

The  son  of  this  Andrea  bound  himself  apprentice  in  the  studio 
of  Neri  di  Bicci  for  two  years,  in  1458,  being  then  aged  seventeen; 
he  was  to  have  fifteen  florins  and  a  pair  of  shoes  yearly. 

Of  Perugino  we  have  some  important  notices.  In  June,  1505, 
he  thus  writes  to  Elizabeth,  Marchioness  of  Mantua : — Vol.  L,  p.  68. 

"  Most  illustrious  and  lofty  Lady,  your  worship. 
**  I  have  received,  by  the  bearer,  Zorzo,  your  noble  ladyship's  mes- 
senger, the  eighty  ducats  promised  me  as  the  price  of  this  picture,  on 
wluch  I  have  bestowed  such  care  as  seemed  requisite  to  satisfy  your  noble 
ladyship's  honour,  and  also  my  own,  which  I  have  always  considered 
more  than  gain.  And  I  humbly  pray  God,  that  I  may  oe  duly  thank- 
ful to  him  for  having  made  something  agreeable  to  your  noble  ladyship, 
as  my  first  wish  is  to  serve  and  please  you  in  so  far  as  in  my  power,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  ever  offer  myself  as  your  noble  ladyship's  good  ser- 
vant and  friend.  I  have  executed  the  picture  in  distemper,  having  heard 
that  Messer  Andrea  Mantegua  had  done  so.  If  I  can  perform  any 
thing  else  for  your  noble  ladyship,  I  am  ready,  and  to  your  ladyship  I 
humbly  commend  myself.  May  Christ  keep  you  in  happiness.  Done 
this  14th  of  June,  1505,  by  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  riETBo  Perusino,  Painter  in  Florence.** 

This  letter  is  very  properly  noted  as  inconsistent  with  the 
ojnnion  prevalent  as  to  the  mercenary  character  of  this  painter, 
an  impression  against  which  Gaye  scarcely  attempts  any  aefence. 
That  there  is  a  considerable  inequality  of  merit  in  his  multitudi- 
nous works  is  beyond  dispute,  but  this  failing  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some  critics;  and  even  those  pictures  at 
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FlcHeiicey  which  are  quoted  as  proo&  of  his  d^raded  mind  aad 
impaired  powers,  though  indifferent  Pernios,  would  hare  great 
merit  if  passed  under  the  names  of  most  of  his  pupils.  Although 
surpassea  by  few  in  purity  of  feelings  sweetness  oi  expression,  and 
dehcacy  of  execution,  he  was  not  endowed  with  commanding 
genius.  His  timidity  sometimes  verged  upon  feebleness,  his  selt- 
pla^arisms  indicatea  a  poverty  of  mvention,  and  the  glory  of 
having  instructed  Raffaelle  was  purchased  at  llie  cost  of  contrtstB 
between  his  own  style,  and  that  perfection  to  which  it  attained  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupiL  Yet  his  fresco  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
stands  foremost  among  the  ornaments  of  the  Sistme  Chapel,  and 
his  Entombment  scaicdy  yields  the  palm  to  that  of  Sanzio  him- 
self. Tiiat  this  charming^painter  is  neither  understood  nor  agpre- 
ciated  in  England  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  prevaimig 
obtuseness  among  our  coxmtrymen  to  the  really  high  art  of  the 
Italian  schools. 

Perugino  appears  imder  more  suspicious  circumstances  at  ^p. 
70  and  143.  He  had  agreed,  in  1494,  to  punt  two  l^e  oil  pic- 
tures for  a  compartment  in  the  great  council-hall  at  Venice,  far 
which  he  was  to  receive  four  hundred  ducats,  finding  his  own 
colours ;  but  he  afterwards  declined  the  commission  unless  the  price 
was  doubled.  About  twenty  years  later  the  work  was  asrigned  to 
Titian,  who  offered  to  do  it  for  the  sum  originally  stipulated,  the 
wages  of  an  assistant  lad  being  also  paid,  at  four  florins  a  month; 
but  this  ofier  was  cut  down  twenty-five  per  cent  when  accepted  by 
the  government. 

Tne  subject  of  Ra&elle  has  been  so  assiduously  investigated  that 
little  remained  for  Graye  to  bring  forth.  He  has,  however,  esta- 
blished that  the  tapestries  executed  from  the  Hampton  Court  car- 
toons reached  Rome  before  April,  1518,  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
port from  Flanders  by  Lyons  being  twenty-nine  ducats.  They 
were  then  deven  in  number.  Some  of  them,  stolen  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  found  their  way  again  to  Lyons,  and  were  c^ered  to  Ge- 
ment  VH.,  who,  in  1530,  refused  to  pay  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ducats  for  iJieir  recovery  !*  Verily  the  spirit  of  Lea 
passed  not  to  his  nephew. 

Titian,  the  friend  of  princes,  the  flattered  of  monarchs,  wpears 
here  in  those  bright  hues  which  give  splendour  equalfy  to  his  life 
and  to  his  canvass.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1531,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua  thus  writes  to  him: 

'*  1  have  reo^ved  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome  which  you  sent  me,  and 
which  pleases  me  exceedingly;  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  I 
rank  it  among  my  best  things,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  appreciate  it 
highly.  I  know  not  what  greater  ooramendadon  to  g^ve  it  than  to  wf 
it  18  a  work  of  TStian,  but  under  that  renowned  name  it  will  pass  wita 

*  Qoeiy,  are  these  the  tapestries  latdyoilbredibr  sale  in  I^ndoQ? 
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the  repntatioa  it  merits*    lliere  is  anoiher  Idadness  I  wiih  of  yon  as 
'  '  M  I  did  th«t  yoa  shoidd  paint  me  the  St  Jerome.     I  want 


you  to  do  lor  me  a  holy  Magdalene,  as  tearful  as  possible,  in  a  pictmne 
about  the  same  sin,  or  a  triSe  laiger;  and  that  you  should  do  your  ut- 
most to  make  H  beautiful,  which  will  be  no  great  efibrt  for  you  who  can- 
not make  it  otherwise:  also,  that  you  will  con^ete  it  quickly,  as  I  wish 
to  present  it  to  the  most  illustrious  Lord  Marquis  del  Yasto,  my  devoted 
friend.  Be  pleased  then,  I  especially  entreat  youj  to  serve  me  in  this."  &c. 

The  anxiety  of  the  dowager  marchioness,  whose  taste  and  zeal 
for  art  these  volnmes  ampnr  demonstrate,  induced  her  to  write 
twice  to  her  son's  envoy  at  Venice  on  the  subject  of  this  commis- 
sion, and  she  sent  a  messenger  on  purpose  to  fetch  the  picture 
when  completed.  Forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  marquis's  order, 
Titian  thus  writes  to  him : 

**  I  have,  at  length,  completed  the  picture  of  the  Magdalene  which 
your  excellency  commissioned  from  me,  with  every  posnhle  speed,  having 
laid  aside  all  my  other  works.  In  it  I  have  done  my  utmost,  in  some 
measure  to  express  what  is  expected  from  this  art ;  others  must  judge 
how  hr  I  have  succeeded.  If  my  hands  and  pencil  had  truly  responded 
to  the  grand  conceptions  of  my  mind  and  will,  I  might,  indeed,  hope  to 
have  satisfied  my  anxiety  to  serve  your  excellency;  but  they  have  lallen 
a  long  way  short  of  that  Yet  for  such  short-coming  accord  me  pardon; 
that  I  may  more  readily  obtain  which,  this  Magdalene  has  promised  me 
to  supphcate  it  with  her  folded  hands,  and  to  beseech  it  as  a  &vour  to 
hen^** 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  s^culate  which  of  the  many 
repetitions  of^this  subject,  so  attractive  to  sentimental  devotion, 
was  sent  to  Mantua;  the  St.  Jerome  is  conjectured  by  Grave  to 
have  been  that  now  in  the  EscuriaL  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
marquis  writes  to  acknowledge  tke  picture,  which  exceeded  even 
his  expectations,  having  found  it  '*  most  beautiful  and  most  per- 
fect; indeed,  of  all  that  I  have  seen  in  painting,  nothing  has  ever 
aroeared  to  me  finer,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  The  most 
iuustrioos  kdy,  my  mother,  says  the  same.  ♦  *  *  Nothmg 
could  be  desired  better,  nor  can  I  express  how  acceptable  it  is  to 
me,  nor  find  words  to  express  my  good  will."  The  correspondence 
is  concluded  by  a  suitable  reply  from  the  artist.  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  223 
to  226.)  Among  other  similar  letters  we  find  this,  dated  the  27th 
dT  April,  1536. — VoL  ii.,  p.  262. 

'^  My  dearest  Messer  Titian, 
"  I  dionid  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure  that  you  come  here,  and  brin^ 
with  yoa  that  picture  of  the  emperor  you  have  done  for  me,  for  which 
purpose  I  have  thought  fit  to  wnte  you  this,  by  a  special  exf^ess,  to  in- 
duee  you  to  come;  and  should  you  want  a  carriage  or  riding  horses  for 
the  jonniqr  you  will  let  me  mow,  informing  me,  at  the  same  time, 
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where  and  when  to  send  them,  and  your  commands  shall  he  execnied: 
and  heing  so  soon  to  see  you,  I  shall  only  say  how  much  I  am  at  your 
d^K)saL  "  Thb  Duke  of  Mantua." 

This  picture  referred  to,  Graye  thinks  was  a  portrait  of 
Charles  v.,  but  it  was  more  likely  one  of  the  series  of  toe  Cttsais, 
which  Titian  executed  for  the  Palazzo  delT.,  and  regarding  which 
we  find  letters  from  the  marquis  to  him  in  the  following  spring. 

We  haye  also  a  nimiber  of  letters  between  the  marquis  and 
Julio  Romano,  his  chief  architect  and  decorator  of  the  palaces  at 
Mantua  and  del  T.,  which  are  not  onl^  valuable  for  art,  but  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  honourable  position  accorded  in  those  days 
to  men  of  genius.  The  duke  addresses  the  painter  as  ^'  our  nol)le 
and  very  dear;"  yet,  but  a  few  weeks  after,  the  dilatory  proceed- 
ings of  file  latter  brought  down  Upon  him  this  very  altered  style. 

"  Julio !  With  the  utmost  (^pleasure  we  have  heard  that  the  cham- 
bers and  rooms,  which  you  were  willing  to  finish  decorating  a  week  ago 
at  latest,  are  not  yet  ready;  nor  have  you  wanted  for  money,  though 
we  are  well  aware  that  half  more  has  been  spent  than  you  said  was  re- 
quisite. And  much  we  wonder  at  your  working  so  slowly;  and  we  tell 
you  that  if  by  next  Thursday,  when  we  intend  for  certain  to  be  m 
Mantua,  we  do  not  find  all  these  rooms  and  apartments  finished,  and  m 
all  respects  complete  for  our  habitation,  we  snail  cut  the  matter  short 
with  you  in  a  way  that  wiU  annoy  you  excessively;  do  not,  therefore, 
give  us  reason  for  anger  with  you. — Vol.  iL,  p.  242. 

Julio's  death  on  the  5th  of  November,  1546,  is  thus  feelingly 
announced  by  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  his  younger  brother. 

'^  We  have  lost  our  Julio  Romano,  with  as  much  regret  as  if  I  had 
been  deprived  of  a  right  hand.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  give  your  excel- 
lency this  news,  believing  that  the  longer  you  were  of  hearing  of  such 
a  loss,  the  less  painful  it  would  be,  especially  as  you  are  at  the  mineral 
waters.  like  those  who  would  always  extract  some  good  from  evil,  I 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  death  of  this  remarkable  man  will  in  some 
degree  profit  me,  by  taking  away  my  appetite  for  building,  and  accu- 
mulating plate,  pictures,  and  such  like.  For,  in  fact,  I  shall  have  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  make  such  things,  without  the  dedgns  of  that 
fine  genius,  so  that,  after  completing  the  few  things  for  which  I  have 
the  sketches  by  me,  I  mean  to  bury  witli  him  all  my  longings  that  way. 
May  God  grant  him  peace,  which  I  with  good  reason  hope,  having 
found  him  a  worthy  man,  very  pure  towards  the  world,  and  I  trust  aho 
towards  God.  I  cannot  tire  of  speaking  of  his  merits,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  but  I  must  have  done,  since  it  has  pleased  Him  who  disposes  of  ul 
to  end  his  life."— Vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

In  1531,  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  commissioned  one  of  his  re- 
lations to  supplicate  Clement  VII.  that  Michelangelo  might  be  al- 
lowed to  do  something  for  the  Palazzo  del  T.,  working  for  him  on 
holidays  and  at  any  spare  moments  when  not  actualnr  employed 
upon  certain  things  which  he  had  promised  to  &ish  for  his  Holi- 
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ness,  ere  he  undertook  any  farther  orders  whatever.  Regarding 
this  great  artist,  for  whose  idle  hours  foreigners  thus  canvassed,  we 
have  manv  new  and  important  notices  and  documents.  The  tax- 
returns  of  his  property  for  1534,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fiime,  exhibit  his  means  as  having  progressively  increased  under 
careful  management.  Of  eight  tarms  and  vineyards,  seven  are 
notbd  as  purchased  by  himself  in  1505,  1512,  1515,  1518,  1519, 
1520 ;  there  are  three  houses  in  the  Via  Ghibellina,  one  of  which 
was  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  which,  to  the  honour  of  his  heirs^ 
has  been  preserved  much  as  he  inhabited  it,  even  to  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  the  sitting-rooms  and  studio.  The  schedule 
does  not  contain  the  usual  information  regarding  the  state  of  his 
family,  but  from  other  previous  returns  Gaye  has  appended  ma- 
terials for  this  genealogy.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  253. 
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b.  1392.    I  b.  1409.  b.  1391. 
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Leonardo      Michexanoelo         Buonarota       Giovan  Simone 
b.  1473.        b.  1475,  d.  Feb.  b.  1477.  b.  1478. 

18,  1564. 

There  is  a  remarkable  set  of  documents  regarding  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  remarkable  productions  of  Michelangelo's  chisel, 
which  serve  to  acquit  him  in  a  great  degree  of  its  defects,  and 
which  correct  the  loose  account  given  of  it  by  Vasari.  About 
1463,  a  colossal  statue  had  been  executed  by  Agostino  di  Gmccio, 
(whose  true  name,  now  first  restored  by  Gaye,  had  been  hitherto 
confused  with  the  family  name  of  Delia  Kobbia,)  and  set  up  in  the 
Via  dei  Servi,  which  tibe  committee  of  works  for  the  Duomo  of 
Florence  resolved  upon  imitating,  in  a  series  of  statues  to  be  placed 
on  pilasters  round  the  exterior  of  the  church.  They,  therefore, 
in  August,  1464,  ordered  from  that  artist  a  figure  of  Carrara  mar- 
ble, seventeen  feet  high,  in  four  pieces;  it  was  to  be  finished  in 
eighteen  months  for  three  hundred  florins.  It  does  not  appear 
under  what  circumstances  the  work  was  suspended,  after  having 
received,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
having  been  wrought  from  a  single  block.  It  seems,  however, 
agreed  that  it  was  the  same  referred  to  in  August,  1501,  when 
the  guild  of  woollen  manufacturers  engaged  Michelangelo  "to 
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complete  and  terminate  a  certain  human  figure  called  the  Giant, 
of  nme  braccii,  lying  in  the  workshops  of  the  cathedral,  long 
since  botched  by  M.  Agostino  *  *  •  •  of  Florence,  and  that  with- 
in the  next  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  six  florins  a  month."  Shoold 
ihe  deacons  of  the  company  consider,  on  its  completion,  that 
it  was  worth  a  larger  sum,  they  were  to  refer  it  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  task  was  commenced  on  the  13th  of  September,  knd 
in  five  months  was  proceeding  so  well  that  the  price  was  raised  to 
four  hundred  florins,  and  the  name  David  had  been  then  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  nearly  ready  in  January,  1503,  wjien  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  site  was  referred  to  twenty-eight  of  the  best  artists 
in  Florence.  Their  opinions  are  given  at  length,  beginning  with 
that  of  M.  Francesco  Araldo,  architect,  .who  says,  "  You  have 
two  places  which  would  support  this  statue,  that  (in  the  Loggia 
di  Lanzi)  where  the  Judith  now  is,  and  that  in  the  middle  ofthe 
court  of  the  Palazzo  Publico,  where  the  David  (by  Donatello) 
stands.  As  to  the  first,  Judith  is  a  fatal  emblem,  and  not  suitable, 
as  our  emblems  are  the  cross  and  the  lily;  nor  is  it  decorous  that 
the  woman  should  slay  the  man,  especially  as  it  was  set  up  under 
an  imlucky  star;  indeed,  ever  since,  you  have  ffone  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  have  since  lost  Pisa.  The  David  in  the  court  is  a 
defective  figure,  for  the  right  leg  is  bungled.  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  put  up  this  statue  in  one  of  these  situations,  but  rather 
where  the  Judith  is."  Several  other  places  are  suggested,  but  on 
the  opinion  of  San  Grallo  that  the  marole  was  of  a  soft  and  perish- 
able quality,  the  general  opinion  became  in  favour  of  the  Loggia 
di  Lanzi.  Accoraingly,  in  May,  1504,  it  was  transported  there 
from  the  Duomo,  on  rollers,  four  days  and  seventy-six  lire  being 
spent  in  the  operation,  and  it  was  set  up  in  the  site  of  the  Judith, 
which  was  moved  to  ijie  Palazzo.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  454,  &o.) 

As  a  curious  illustration  rather  of  the  writer  than  of  the  painter 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  we  shall  give  a  letter  to  Michelangelo 
from  the  scurrilous  ribald,  Pietro  Aretino. — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  333 — 7. 
''  To  the  great  MLcheLangelo  Buonarroti,  at  Rome. 
"  Signer  Mio, 
''  In  looking  at  the  entire  sketch  of  your  Day  of  Judgment,  I  am  en- 
abled to  appreciate  the  singular  grace  of  Ba£Faelle^  and  the  captivating 
beauty  of  Ins  conceptions.  Farthw,  as  a  Christian,  I  blush  at  the  liberty, 
80  unpermissible  to  the  imagination,  which  you  have  taken  in  expressing 
your  conceits,  as  to  the  conclusion  towards  which  tends  eveiy  sentiment 
of  our  most  unquestionable  creed.  Thus  Michelangelo,  the  unequalled 
in  fame;  Michelan&^o,  the  noted  for  prudence;  Michelangelo,  the  ad- 
mired of  all,  has  thought  fit  to  display  to  the  world  not  less  irreligioos 
blasphemy  than  pictorial  perfection !  Is  it  possible  that  you,  who  in  fan- 
cied divinity  despise  the  fellowship  of  men,  have  done  such  things  in  the 
worthiest  temple  of  God,  over  the  chief  altar  of  Christ,  in  the  grandest 
of  earthly  oratories,  wherein  the  great  cardinals  of  the  church,  the  reve- 
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vend  prdateS)  the  vicar  of  Christ,  make  oonfessioa  with  sacred  rites  and 
holy  oriflons,  and  adoringly  contemplate  his  hody,  his  flesh,  and  his  hlood  ? 
Were  it  not  loathsoaie  to  introduce  such  a  comparison,  I  might  boast  of 
my  virtue  in  the  treatise  of  the  NctntML^  preferring  my  own  prudence  to 
your  indiscretion,  seeing  that  upon  a  licentious  and  obscene  subject^  I 
not  only  employ  guarded  and  decorous  words,  but  even  speak  in  chaste 
and  unexceptionable  language ;  whilst  you,  in  treating  a  theme  so  lofty, 
exhibit  angels  and  saints,  the  latter  devoid  of  earthly  beauties,  the  former 
destitute  of  heavenly  grace.     Look  to  the  heathens  I  who  made  no  such 
displays,  not  only  in  the  sculpture  of  a  draped  Diana,  but  when  model- 
ling a  nude  Venus,  whom  they  make  conceal  with  her  hands  what  should 
not  be  displayed:  and  where  is  the  Christian  who,  considering  art  more 
than  religion,  thinks  it  a  fine  exhibition  that  martyrs  and  sainted  virgins 
should  abandon  decorum ;  not  to  speak  of  the  indecent  attitude  of  him 
who  is  borne  away,  towards  which  even  a  brothel  would  shut  its  eyes  in 
astonishment.     Your  composition  would  befit  a  voluptuous  bath,  not  a 
celestial  choir.     With  sudi  a  creed,  it  would  be  a  worse  sin  than  you 
suppose,  to  impair  the  fiuth  of  others.    But  even  now  the  excess  of  such 
rash  extravagances  goes  not  unpunished,  since  their  marvels  are  fatal  to 
your  fame.     You  had,  therefore,  better  repaur  your  popularity,  by  mak- 
ing of  your  flames  modesty  pieces  for  the  damned,  and  others  for  the 
beatified  out  of  the  sunbeams ;  or  you  may  imitate  the  Florentine  deco^ 
rum,  which  veils  your  fine  Colossus  [the  David]  with  some  g^t  leaves, 
though  standing  in  a  public  piaxza»  and  not  in  a  consecrated  place.     And 
now,  Grod  pardon  you  all  this,  for  I  speak  not  thus  from  anger  agsunst 
sudi  omissions,  but  because  you  ought  diligently  to  perform  what  yoa 
promised  to  send  me,  and  thereby  appease  my  indignation,  which  would 
not  have  jou  persuaded  but  by  Crherardi  and  Tomu.     But  if  the  trea- 
sure left  you  by  Julius  [II.],  that  you  might  deposit  his  remains  in  a 
tomb  of  your  sculpture,  was  inadequate  to  make  you  observe  your  en- 
gagement, what  hope  have  I  ?   Yet  not  your  ingratitude  and  greed,  oh, 
mighty  painter  !  but  the  bounty  and  worth  of  the  pontiff,  occasioned 
that ;  since  it  is  €rod's  will  that  his  fame  should  be  inunortafised  by  sim- 
ply having  his  tomb  made  during  his  own  life,  not  by  any  haughty  ma- 
chine of  a  sepulchre  in  virtue  of  your  style.     Hence  your  having  fiuled 
in  your  obligation  is  accounted  equal  to  a  theft.     And,  since  your  souls 
have  more  need  of  devotional  feeling  than  of  energetic  design,  may  God 
inspire  his  Holiness  Pope  Paul,  as  he  inspired  St.  Gregory,  who  formerly 
thought  fit  to  disembdlish  Rome  of  her  superb  idol-statues,  the  ment 
whereof  attracted  the  respect  due  to  the  humble  images  of  saints.    Lastiy, 
if  in  composing  the  umverse  and  the  spacious  void,  and  paradise  with 
the  glory,  and  honour,  and  terror,  therein  depicted,  you  had  been  guided 
by  the  learning,  the  example,  and  the  literary  acquirements  which  the 
age  reads  in  me ;  I  dare  say  that  nature  and  every  benign  influence 
would  haye  in  noways  regretted  giving  you  that  distinguished  intelli- 
gence, which  renders  you  the  beau  ideal  of  a  prodigy  of  eminent  talent ; 
but  that  all- watchful  providence  would  have  given  such  a  superintendence 
to  the  work,  that  it  might  have  even  observed  the  laws  proper  for  the 
govemment  of  these  hemispheres.     Your  servant, 

"  From  Venice,  November,  1545.  "  Arbtino. 

2  a2 
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**  Now  that  I  EaTe,  in  some  degree,  Tented  my  rage  against  the 
cruelty  you  have  shown  towards  my  devotion,  and  that  I  have  pretty 
well  proved,  that  if  you  are  of  wine  \ditnno\  I  am  not  of  wator ;  tear 
this  to  bits,  as  I  too  have  done ;  and  also  take  it  into  your  considerBtum 
that  I  am  one  whose  letters  even  kings  and  emperors  answer.** 

Passing  over  some  not  less  singular  testimony  to  the  character 
of  this  foul-mouthed  reprobate,  and  to  the  inexplicable  successes 
of  his  insolence,  we  shall  extract  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  I.,  which  might  well  console  Michelangelo  under  the  lash 
of  his  libels. 

''  To  Messer  Michelagnolo  BuonarrotL 
'^  As  the  state  of  the  times,  and  Uie  accounts  of  your  friends,  gm 
us  some  hopes  that  you  are  not  alien  to  the  wish  of  returning  once  again 
to  Florence,  m  order  to  revisit  for  a  time  your  country  and  posse^ons, 
after  so  many  years,  this  would  afford  us  a  pleasure  proportionate  to 
the  desire  for  it  we  long  have  entertained.  We  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  right  to  exhort  and  pray  you  by  this  our  letter,  as  we  do  now  most 
heartily  exhort  and  pray  you  to  tnis  step,  persuading  you  to  put  your- 
self in  the  way  of  being  very  graciously  received  by  us.  Nor  need  you 
nourish  a  doubt  lest  we  should  impose  upon  you  any  sort  of  irksome  duty 
or  labour,  for  we  know  well  the  respect  in  every  way  due  both  to  your  age 
and  to  your  extraordinary  talents.  Come,  therefore,  freely,  and  we 
promise  that  you  may  pass,  entirely  at  your  choice  and  Hking,  such  stay 
as  it  may  suit  you  to  make,  for  to  see  you  here  is  quite  sufficient  for  us. 
For  the  rest,  tne  more  you  enjoy  your  relaxation  and  quiet  the  better 
pleased  shall  we  be,  nor  shall  we  take  any  thought  but  n>r  your  honour 
and  comfort.  May  our  Lord  God  preserve  you  I  From  Florence,  8th 
May,  1557."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  418. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  the  Medici  towards  artists  was  of  early 
date.  In  1450  we  find  Giovanni,  the  younger  son  of  Cosmo, 
Pater  PatruB,  addressed  by  an  organ-maker  as  '  my  dearest 
comrade,'  in  a  letter  full  of  gossip  of  his  trade.  Still  quainter  is 
an  epistle  to  him,  from  one  who  subscribes  himself  *  the  painter  of 
Camerino  who  played  upon  the  lute,'  containing  this  proposal : — 

'^  Should  you  not  have  taken  a  wife,  I,  for  the  great  affection  and 
duty  I  bear  towards  your  highness,  will,  with  your  leave,  seek  for  your 
highness  a  certain  noble  girl,  who  is  paternally  of  the  house  of  Chiavelli, 
daughter  of  the  late  Signor  Battista  of  Fabnano,  and  by  her  mother  of 
the  house  of  Varano,  being  daughter  of  the  Lady  Guglielmina,  the  aunt 
of  our  magnificent  sovereigns.  She  is  a  maiden  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  in  virtue  and  worth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  her  like  in  Italy ; 
as  to  her  beauty,  she  will  please  you  before  all  rivals,  and  she  has  a  gfl«d 
dowry.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  condescend  to  write  me  your 
ideas  as  to  this,  for  it  is  enough  that  I  have  the  will  in  order  to  bring 
matters  about.  And  now  I  recollect  that  your  highness  lent  me  three 
ducats,  and  your  brother  Piero  four,  when  we  went  to  the  baths  of  Fe- 
''  &c.— Vol.  i.,  p.  162. 
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Although  this  Giovanni  is  scarcely  known  to  history,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  zealous  patron  and  collector  of  art,  and  he  is  often 
so  mentioned  in  the  Carteggio.  In  1448,  he  sent  an  agent  into 
the  Low  Countries  to  purchase  tapestries  and  other  rich  furniture, 
who  reported  that  he  had  found  nothing  of  the  quality  and  size 
wanted  for  his  saloon,  the  finer  descriptions  of  work  being  gene- 
rally made  to  order.  He  however  mentions  having  been  offered 
an  excellent  piece  with  the  history  of  Sampson,  which  was  too 
large  and  too  full  of  dead  men,  as  well  as  too  dear  at  seven  hun- 
dred ducats;  also  a  smaller  one  of  Narcissus  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  (about  450/.  in  modem  value),  which  was  scarcely  rich 
enough.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  158.) 

We  might  easily  swell  our  pages  by  similar  notices  of  the 
Medicean  princes,  of  which  the  third  volume  in  particular  is  full. 
It  may  however  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  glance  at  a 
despatch  from  the  ambassadors  of  Sienna  to  Pope  Grregory  XI.  at 
Avignon,  in  1373.  The  envoys  were  four  in  number,  including 
Andrea  Vanni,  who  was  equally  esteemed  as  a  painter  and  a 
politician.  At  Pisa,  their  port  of  embarkation,  tney  found  an 
embassy  from  Florence  bound  for  the  same  quarter,  and  they 
joined  in  hiring  vessels  for  the  transport  of  both  parties.  For  a 
bark  to  carry  themselves,  they  were  to  pay  a  hundred  florins  of 
gold,  and  three  others  were  engaged  to  take  the  horses,  at  the  rate 
of  four  florins  for  each  horse.  The  Florentines  are  described  as 
an  imposing  cavalcade  with  twenty-four  horses,  besides  a  baggage 
beast  for  each  person,  and  as  handsomely  dressed  in  a  uniform 
colour,  with  many  fine  burgess  clothes.  The  Siennese,  jealous  of 
this  splendour,  and  anxious  for  the  honour  of  their  republic  not  to 
be  outdone,  immediately  purchased  a  handsome  horse  for  each  of 
their  number,  costing  in  all  two  hundred  florins,  and  also  resolved 
by  GkxI's  grace  to  buy  each  a  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  without  regard 
to  cost,  being  detennined  to  spend  their  all  rather  than  fail  in 
doing  credit  to  their  mission.  But  whilst  they  report  this  spirited 
resolution  to  their  government,  they  take  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  under  notice  the  heavy  travelling  expenses  they  were 
incurring,  their  lodging  alone  at  inns  costing  two  florins  a  day, 
and  they  being  out  of  pocket  in  that  sum  daily  beyond  their 
pay;  all  which  they  pray  may  be  taken  into  due  consideration, 
baring  in  mind  the  amount  to  which  their  whole  journey  will  at 
this  rate  run,  incurred  only  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  state  against  invidious  sneers.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  76.) 

From  some  curious  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  same 
republic,  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  small  Italian  townships  were  held  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  lady  Anna  Palegina,  daughter  of  Luke  Grand  Duke  of 
Bomeia,  and  formerly  consort  of  the  ex-emperor  of  Constantinople 
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and  the  Greeks  (a  personage  as  to  whom  history  seems  silent), 
received  a  m^mt  from  the  Seigneurj  of  Sienna  in  1472,  of  the 
ruinous  castle  of  Montacuto,  to  her  and  her  heirs,  so  long  as  they 
were  neither  Italian  sovereigns  nor  the  sons  of  such,  nor  under 
suspicion  of  that  commonwealth,  to  be  held  with  mere  and  mixed 
jurisdiction,  for  the  honour  of  Sienna,  to  which  they  were  to  swear 
allegiance,  and  to  pay  an  annual  cense  of  five  pounds  of  wax,  and 
two  ducats  towaras  providing  a  pallium  for  the  cathedral  there, 
besides  a  quit-rent  of  five  lire  every  ten  years.  She  and  her 
Greek  followers  had  licence  to  build  there,  within  five  years,  a 
town  for  at  least  a  hundred  fiunilies,  who  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  Sienna,  but  might  exercise  their  national 
customs  and  laws  except  in  cases  of  capital  crimes.  Should  they 
depart  within  fifty  years,  the  republic  was  bound  to  repay  two- 
thirds  of  their  outlay  on  ameliorations.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  247.) 

Upon  many  of  the  most  valuable  historical  materials  which 
these  volumes  contain,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter.  We  must 
however,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by 
Cola  di  Rienzo  to  the  government  of  Florence,  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  singular  ascendancy.  They  are  rare  examples  of 
selfish  ambition  and  immoderate  conceit,  hurried  onwards  by 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  disguised  imder  a  mantle  of  holy  zeal 
Verily,  as  regards  human  folly,  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,  and 
there  are  few  phases  even  of  error  and  absurdity  which  have  not 
recurred  under  congenial  circumstances.  The  cant  of  the  Round- 
heads surpassed  not  the  extravagance  of  these  despatches,  and  the 
devotional  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Tribune  might  have  flowed 
from  the  pen  of  the  English  Protector,  who  fell  as  far  short  of  him 
in  vanity  as  he  excelled  him  in  talent.  "  Nicholas  the  knight, 
stem  yet  clement,  the  candidate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  liberator 
of  the  city,  the  renovator  of  Italy,  the  friend  of  the  nnivcrse,  the 
august  tribune,"  elsewhere  thus  swells  his  sonorous  designations, 
as  **  tribime  by  the  authority  of  our  ever  merciful  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  freedom  and  justice,  illustrious  liberator  of  the  holy 
Roman  republic,  and  distinguished  prefect  of  the  favoured  city." 
There  is  throughout  his  letters  a  pervading  tone  of  self-glorifica- 
tion, in  the  double  character  of  a  heaven-commissioned  envoy, 
and  an  efficient  reformer  of  all-prevailing  abuses. 

His  first  despatch,  dated  from  the  Capitol,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1347,  sets  out  with  announcing  to  the  government  and  com- 
munity of  Florence,  "  the  joyous  gif^  of  Sie  Holy  Spirit,  whidi 
our  pious  &ther  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  on  this  venerable  feast  of 
Pentecost,  deigned  in  mercy  to  bestow,  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  this  sacred  city  and  its  population,  and 
upon  all  of  you  the  faithful  and  orthodox  people  of  Christ,  who 
constitute  his  members."   Afler  this  imposing  prelude,  the  tribune 
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thus  depicts  with  eloquent  exaggeration  the  state  in  which  he 
found  Rome.  "  The  condition  of  the  favoured  city,  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  entire  Roman  province  was,  by  the  fault  of  its  corrupt  and 
cruel  rulers,  or  rather  destroyers,  thoroughly  convulsed,  and  so  re- 
duced to  ruin  and  misery  that,  even  in  the  city  itself,  justice  was 
violated,  pe^  banished,  freedom  trampled  upon,  security  abio* 
gated,  charity  scouted,  truth  trodden  down,  pity  outraged,  and 

S'ety  profaned,  and  neither  strangers,    pilgrims,  nor  even  our 
oman  citizens  and  beloved  neighbours  and  country  folk,  could 
resort  hither,  or  dwell  here  in  safety.     On  all  sides  indeed  were 
oppression,  sedition,  arming,  open  war,  homicides,  robberies,  raids, 
and  incendiary  fires,  remorselessly  perpetrated  on  sea  and  land." 
These  things  are  described  as  fatal  to  pilgrimages  and  holy  visits 
to  the  capital  of  Christendom,  which  was  thus  rendered  a  perilous 
desert  and  a  den  of  robbers,  whence  pious  believers  coula  derive 
neither  counsel  nor  consolation,  even  the  ostensible  government 
conniving  at  such  abuses.     In  this  state  of  affairs,  at  the  interces- 
sion of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  tutelary  patrons  of  Rome, 
Jesus  Christ,  **  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  recalled  the 
people  to  unity  and  concord,  inflamed  them  with  the  desire  of 
freedom,  peace,  and  justice,  and  stimulated  them  to  seek  for  safety 
and  defence,"  which  they  were  enabled  to  effect  by  "  unanimously, 
in  full  public  and  solemn  parliament,  committing  to  our  unworthy 
selves,  absolute  power,  entire  authority,  and  unfettered  discretion, 
for  reforming  and  providing  for  the  tranquil  state  of  the  said  city 
and  whole  Roman  province;  which  commission  and  authority  we 
have  undertaken  with  devout  heart  and  undaunted  resolution,  . 
knowing  our  own  feebleness  and  insufficiency  for  the  support  of 
such  an  honour,  but  assured  also  that  it  is  the  Lord's  domg,  and 
wondrous  in  our  eyes."     This  inflated  rhapsody  at  length  resolves 
itself  into  three  requests:  that  the  seigneury  of  Florence  would 
join  in  returning  public  and  festal  thanks  to  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  for  their  divine  interposition ;  that  they  would  send  depu- 
ties to  the  parliament  summoned  by  Rienzo  for  the  ensuing  anni- 
versary of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  deliberate  upon  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  ail  Italy;  and  that  they  would  send  a  skilful  jurist 
to  sit  at  Rome  as  a  consistorial  judge  during  six  months,  with  an 
experienced  die-cutter  to  prepare  a  new  coinage.     A  postscript 
adds  that,  *'  a  friend  of  the  Lord  came,  after  this  letter  had  been 
sealed  and  despatched,  whispering  to  us  on  the  part  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  must  postpone  the  day  therein  announced 
until  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula"  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly.   The  remaining  letters,  which  come  down  to  the  9th  of 
November,  are  full  of  equally  curious  illustrations  of  the  Tribune 
and  his  times.— Vol.  i.,  pp.53,  395—407. 
Those  who  would  watch  the  expiring  efforts  of  Florentine 
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freedom  will  find  in  the  Carteggio  a  multitude  of  notices  as  to 
the  fortifications  supplied  by  San  (xallo  and  Michelangelo  for  the 
last  struggles;  indeed  the  many  details  regarding  military  en- 

S'neering  which  it  supplies  are  generally  precious  for  history, 
ut  it  is  time  for  us  to  close  these  volumes,  which  are  fertile  with 
important  and  minute  facts  as  to  artists  and  art,  and  enriched 
with  valuable  notes,  supplying  or  correcting  a  multiplicity  of 
dates,  Qnd  affording  at  the  same  time  a  store  of  esthetical  su^cs- 
tions  and  critical  inferences.  Although  prematurely  cut  off  in 
his  meritorious  career,  Gaye  has  left  here  a  legacy  for  which  the 
student  of  art  may  well  be  gmteful,  and  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  the  only  portion  of  his  papers  and  collections  given  to  the 
pubHc.  For  the  one  fault  of  tne  work,  although  it  is  a  material 
one,  he  is  not  to  blame, — ^the  total  absence  of  such  a  consulung 
index  as  can  alone  render  it  generally  useful. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Gedichte  von  Ferdinand  Freiligratli.  Sechsle  At^lage. 

nPoems  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.)    6th.  Edition.    Cotta, 

otuttgart,  and  Tubingen,  1843. 
2.  Ein  Glaubensbehenntniss,      jSeitffedichte  von  Ferdinand  Frei* 

liffrath.    (A  Confession  of  Faith.     Poems  for  the  Times,  by 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath.)    Mayence,  1844. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  bom  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  Det- 
mold  in  WestphaKa,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  in  the 
burgher  school,  was  early  destined  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce. 
He  is  said  to  have  given  proofs,  even  in  childhood,  of  a  poetic 
temperament,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  have  delighted  his 
father  by  the  production  of  his  first  copy  of  verses.  This  we 
cannot  help  tliinking  was  a  perilous  thing  for  the  schoolmaster's 
son.  Heaven  only  knows  how  narrowly*  the  boy's  genius  escaped 
being  spoiled  beyond  cure  by  educational  quackery;  but  his 
better  genius  interposed  in  the  shape  of  an  uncle,  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  decreed  that  his  promising  nephew  should  walk  in 
his  own  footsteps.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  young  Frei- 
ligrath was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  indulge  those 
tastes  and  feelings  which  had  been  awakened  in  his  infant  mind 
by  the  pictures  in  the  old  family  Bible,  and  by  the  com- 
ments upon  them  that  flowed  direct  from  a  mother's  lips  to  the 
soul  of  her  child.  Visions  of  the  East  played  continually  before 
his  vivid  fancy;  books  of  travel,  and  narratives  of  adventure 
by  sea  and  land,  were  the  cherished  companions  of  his  leisure ; 
and  when  he  left  the  gjrmnasium  of  his  native  town  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce  under 
Witi  "ncle  at  Soerst,  that  worthy  and  enlightened  man  allowed  his 
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young  nephew  full  opportunity  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies. 
He  remained  six  years  in  Soerst,  where  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and 
how  thoroughly  he  mastered  the  first  two  at  least,  is  manifested 
in  his  numerous  poetical  translations,  all  of  them  excellent,  and 
some  of  them  perfect  prodigies  in  their  way. 

From  Soerst  he  removed,  in  1831,  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  employed  until  1836,  as  clerk,  in  a  considerable  mercantile 
house.  Now,  however  uncongenial  the  air  and  soil  of  Holland 
may  generally  be  to  the  growth  of  poetry,  it  did  not  prove  so  in 
Freihgrath's  case.  His  mind  had  already  taken  its  decided  bent, 
and  not  all  the  prosaic  details  of  the  wharf  and  the  counting- 
house  could  smother  the  fire  of  genius  within  him :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  vigorous  imagination  throve  well  upon  such  food  as 
would  have  killed  a  weaker  one  of  indigestion.  Invoices  of 
sugar  and  whale-oil  are  not,  perhaps,  the  sort  of  reading  best  fitted, 
in  all  instances,  to  nourish  and  develop  the  poetic  faculty;  but  in 
every  tub  of  oil,  Freiligrath  had  bodily  before  him  the  fife  of  the 
hardy  whaler,  its  perils,  hardships,  and  bursts  of  intense,  joyous 
excitement;  every  cask  of  sugar  spoke  to  him  of  tropic  skies  and 
tropic  vegetation,  of  tornadoes  and  earthquakes,  of  pirates  and 
Blavers,  and  negroes  toiling  under  the  whiteman's  lash,  who,  in 
their  own  wild  land,  had  fought  victoriously  with  the  lion  and 
rhinoceros  for  their  spoils.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  sea, 
which  the  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen  know  onljr  by  report, 
became  for  him  visible  and  audible  realities  ;  he  mingled  with 
travellers  and  seafaring  men,  for  his  muse  was  not  of  that  squeam- 
ish sort  that  '  loves  not  the  savour  of  tar  and  pitch  ;'  and  many  a 
band  of  emigrants,  from  his  own  Germany,  did  he  see  departing 
for  the  New  World,  and  he  talked  with  them  of  the  untrieu 
homes  they  were  seeking,  and  of  that  dear  land  they  were  never 
again  to  visit  but  in  dreams.  Thus  his  mind  accumulated  a  vast 
store  of  images,  not  isolated  or  partial,  but  concrete  and  entire; 
lie  could  say  of  himself, 

*  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they're  shut,' 

pictures  which  he  projected  into  his  verses,  glowing  with  the  vivid 
colours  of  the  most  intense  life. 

His  poems,  which  he  began  to  publish  in  1830,  in  various  pe- 
riodicals, were  first  issued  in  a  collected  form  in  1838,  and  they 
have  now,  in  six  years,  reached  as  many  editions.  The  causes  of  his 
extraordinary  success  are  simple  and  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  thoroughly  deserved  ;  the  book  was  a  genuine  and  original 
book,  not  faultless  certainly,  but  possessing  incontestible  merits  of 
no  ordinary  kind.     And  then,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  worth, 
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it  had  the  incalcukble  advantage  of  being  well  timed.  The  voices 
of  all  the  great  poets  of  Grermany  were  mute  ;  the  public  ear  was 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  endless  monotony  of  their  thou- 
sand and  one  imitators,  and  prepared  to  receive,  with  passionate 
delight,  the  first  manly  utterance  that  should  break  in  upon  the 
falsetto  chorus.  Then  it  was  that  Freiligrath  stood  forth  among  his 
coimtrymen  as  the  first  adventurer  in  a  new  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
new  at  least,  in  Germany.  Every  thing  about  him  wore  the  im- 
press of  individuality ;  nothing  was  borrowed,  nothing  conven- 
tional; his  thoughts,  his  diction,  were  his  own;  and,  above  all, 
the  stuff  he  wrought  in  was  honest,  substantial  stuff,  immeasure- 
ably  different  from  the  moonshine  which  his  brethren  deUghted 
to  spin.  His  poems  were  pictures,  startling  portraitures  of  real 
things  ;  theirs  were  pictures  of  nothing. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  the  i^ery  titles  of 
Freiligrath's  pieces  betoken  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  many  of  them  might  figure  appropriately  in  the  catalo^e 
of  a  gallery  of  paintings:  e,g,  *The  Emigrants,'  *  The  Skatmg 
Negro,'  ^  The  Awakener  in  the  Desert,'  *  The  Burial  of  the  Ban- 
dit,' *  The  Bivouac,'  *  The  Picture  Bible,'  '  Henry  the  Seafarer,' 
'The  Steppes,'  'The  Lion's  Ride,'  'The  Traveller's  Vision,' 
*  Under  the  Palms,' '  Leviathan,  &c.,  &c.  The  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  productions  is  '  The  Lion's  Ride,'  a  poem  of  great  vigour, 
though  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  common  opinion  that  it  is  the 
author's  master-piece. 

THE  LION'S  RIDE. 

The  Lion  is  the  desert's  king  ;  through  his  domain  so  wide 
Right  swiftly  and  right  royally  this  uight  he  means  to  ride. 
By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild  herds  drink,  close  crouches  the  giim 

chief; 
The  trembling  sycamore  aboye  whispers  with  every  leaf. 

At  evenings  on  the  Table  Mount  when  ye  can  see  no  more 
The  changeful  play  of  signals  gay;  when  the  gloom  is  speckled  o'er 
With  krttai  firt^a ;  when  the  Caffire  wends  home  through  the  lone  karroo  ; 
Wheu  the  bn.shbok  in  the  thicket  sleeps,  and  by  the  stream  the  gnu ; 

Then  bend  your  gaze  across  the  waste :  what  see  ye  ?  The  giraffe 
^lajostic  fiUlks  towards  the  lagoon,  the  turbid  lymph  to  quaS; 
With  iHitstreched  neck  and  tongue  adust,  he  kneels  him  down  to  cool 
111$  hot  thirst  w-ith  a  welcome  draught  from  the  foul  and  brackish  pool. 

A  rustling  sound — a  roar — ^a  bound — the  lion  sits  astride 
1J[K>a  his  giant  courser's  back.     Did  e?er  king  so  ride  ? 
Had  ever  king-  a  steed  so  rare,  caparisons  of  state 
To  match  tiie  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider  sits  elate  ? 
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In  the  muscles  of  the  neck  his  teeth  are  plunged  with  ravenous  greed  ; 
His  tawny  mane  is  tossing  round  the  withers  of  the  steed. 
Upleaping  with  a  hollow  yell  of  anguish  and  surprise, 
Away,  away,  in  wild  dismay,  the  camel-leopard  mes. 

His  feet  have  wings ;  see  how  he  springs  across  the  moonlit  plain ! 
As  from  their  sockets  they  would  hurst  his  glaring  eyehalls  strain ; 
In  thick  black  streams  o/^pnrlin^  blood  full  fast  ms  fife  is  fleeting ; 
The  stillness  of  the  desert  nearsnis  heart's  tumultuous  beating. 

Like  the  cloud  that  through  the  wilderness  the  path  of  Israel  traced, 

like  an  airy  phantom  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit  of  tne  waste, 

From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  waterspout  from  ocean, 

A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  uie  courser's  fiery  motion. 

Crooking  companion  of  their  flight  the  Tulture  whirs  on  high ; 
Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce  and  sly, 
And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl,  join  in  the  horrid  race ; 
By  the  footprints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat  their  monarch's  course  they 
trace. 

Th^  see  him  on  hb  Hying  throne,  and  quake  with  fear,  the  while 
With  daws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his  cushion's  painted  pile. 
On!  on !  no  pause,  no  rest,  girafle,  while  life  and  strength  remain ; 
The  steed  by  such  a  rider  backed,  may  madly  plunge  in  vain  I 

Reeling  upon  the  desert's  verge  he  falls  and  breathes  his  last ; 
The  courser,  stained  with  dust  and  foam,  is  the  rider's  fell  repast 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  £m*,  a  &int  flush  is  descried  :«— 
Thus  ni^tly  o*er  his  broad  domain  the  king  of  beasts  doth  ride. 

The  last  rhyme  of  the  second  stanza — karroo,  snu — is  an  instance 
of  an  artifice  much  used  by  Freiligrath,  and  otten  with  excellent 
effect.  He  is  fond  of  proper  names,  and  foreign  or  local  terms, 
particulariy  in  his  rhymes,  where  they  strike  more  sharply  on  the 
ear;  his  purpose  bein^,  by  the  aid  of  these  foreign  accessorieSi  to 
attune  the  reader's  mind  to  that  precise  pitch  which  shall  best 
harmonise  with  the  poet's  strain.  Milton  aboimds  with  passages 
in  which  proper  names  are  found  to  exercise  an  indescribable 
charm  over  the  imagination:  for  instance — Satan's  shield— r 

''  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  yiews 
At  eyening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  VaJdamo,  to  desciv  new  lands. 
Riven,  or  mountains,  in  ner  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwe^an  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand."  &c. 
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And  the  celebrated  mmile  in  Book  IV. 

''  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  snules." 

The  remarkable  identity  of  subject  between  *  The  Lion's  Ride' 
and  a  poem  by  our  lamented  countryman,  Pringle,  has  led  to  the 
very  plausible  conjecture  that  the  former  was  borrowed  from  the 
latter.  Freiligrath,  however,  positively  assured  Nodnagel*  that 
he  had  never  seen  Pringle's  lines,  but  had  founded  his  own  on  a 
brief  remark  by  some  traveller.  In  truth,  the  story  of  the  lion 
lying  in  ambudi  for  the  giraffe,  and  bein^  carried  away  on  the 
back  of  that  magnificent  creature,  is  not  the  invention  of  either 
the  German  or  the  Englishman.  The  fiict  does  actually  occur,  or, 
at  least,  its  occurrence  is  matter  of  very  general  belief  among  the 
people  of  South  Africa;  it  was  related  to  Pringle  by  old  Teysho, 
a  Bechuana  chief.  As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  compare  the 
two  poems — with  all  due  allowance  for  the  disadvantage  at  which 
one  of  them  is  placed  by  the  process  of  translation — ^we  beg  to 
refer  him  to  the  note.f 

The  following  pretty  and  ingenious  lines  exhibit  the  author's 
fancy  in  one  of  its  lighter  and  more  sportive  moods. 

*  *  Deutsche  Dichter  der  Oegenwart.*  Darmstadt,  1842:  erster  Heft 
t  THE  HON  AND  GIRAFFE. 


Wouldst  thou  view  the  lion's  den? 
Search  afar  from  haunts  of  men — 
Where  the  reed-encircled  rill 
Oozes  from  the  rocky  hill, 
By  its  verdure  far  descried 
'Mid  the  desert  hrown  and  wide. 

Close  heside  the  sedgy  brim 
Couchant  lurks  the  lion  grim; 
Watching  till  the  close  of  day 
Brings  the  death-devoted  prey. 
Heedless,  at  the  ambushed  brink 
The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink; 
Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy.    The  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sound  of  desperate  strife— 
The  prey  is  strong  and  he  strives  for  life. 
Plunging  oft  with  frantic  bound 
To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieks — he  rushes  through  the 

waste. 
With  glaring  eye  and  headlong  haste: 
In  vainl — the  spoiler  on  his  prize 
Bides  proudly — ^tearing  as  he  flies. 


For  life — the  victim's  utmost  speed 
Is  mustered  in  this  hour  of  need: 
For  life — ^for  life — ^his  giant  might 
He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  in  flight; 
And  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  pain. 
Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  thundering 
plain. 

'Tis  vain;  the  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood— his  strength  is 

sinking; 
The  victor's  fangs  ore  in  his  veins — 
His  flrniks  are  streaked  with  sanguine 

stains — 
His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bathed— he  reels— his  race  is  o'er: 
He  falls — ^and,  with  convulsive  throe, 
Resigns  his  throat  to  the  ravening  foe! 
— And  lo!  ere  quivering  life  has  fled, 
The  vultures,  wheeling  overhead. 
Swoop  down  to  watch,  in  gaunt  array, 
Till  the  gorged  tyrant  quits  his  prey. 
Pringlb. 
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DIE  AMPHITRITE,  Ifai,  183S. 

Siebst  dii  Tor  Anker  dort 
Die  Amphitrite  liegen  ? 
FestUch  erglanzt  der  Bord, 
Die  Tothen  Wimpel  fliegen. 

Es  hangen  anfgehisst 
Die  Se^  an  den  Stangen; 
Der  graue  Meergott  kusst 
Schaamend  der  Gattin  Wangen. 

6ie  ist  zuriickgekefart 
AuB  fernen  Morgenlanden, 
Hat  sich  im  Sturm  bewabrt, 
XJnd  Linienglut  bestanden. 

Der  Schiffer  steht  am  Mast, 
Die  Lcnden  roth  umgilrtet; 
Er  weiss  nicht,  welchcn  Gast 
Scin  ranmig  Schiff  bewirthet. 

Das  ist  der  junge  Mai, 
Der  siidliche  Geselle; 
Den  trug  das  PrachtRebau 
Durch  die  tiefUaue  Welle. 

Er  lag  in  India 

Am  Rand  des  schattigen,  dichten 

Bananienhains,  nnd  siJi 

Das  Schiff  die  Anker  lichten. 

Da  sprang  er  auf  Tom  Sand* 

Zu  schniiren  die  Sandale, 

Zu  ordnen  das  Gewand, 

Und  die  reichen,  veichen  Schawle. 

Da  flog  er  hin  an*s  Meer, 
Und  warf  sich  in  das  graue, 
Und  rastete  nicht  eh'r. 
Bis  an  der  Schiffes  Taua 

Mit  leichten  Fiissen,  keck, 
Vom  Schiffsvolk  ungesehen, 
Schwang  er  sich  auf  das  Deck, 
Und  Hess  den  Landwind  wehen. 

Und  nun  die  Brigg  allhier 
Im  Hafen  angekommen, 
Ist  er  mit  hunter  Zier 
Sofort  ans  Land  geschwonmien. 

Es  flattem  vor  ihm  her 
Die  Storche  als  Propheten; 
Ein  Zauberer,  ein  Jongleur 
Hat  er  den  Strand  betreten. 

Nackte  Baumemacht  ergriin, 
Und  blmnig  kahle  Statten; 
Bunte  Tulpen  liisst  er  bluhn, 
Hjacinthen  und  Tazetten. 

Die  Erde  wnnderbar, 
Schmilckt  er  mit  f  arUgem  Scbimmer. 
Dank,  riistiger  Laskar  I 
Willkonunen,  lockiger  Schwimmer  ! — 


THE  AMPHITBITE,  May,  183S. 

Yonder  at  anchor  see 

The  Amphitrite  lying, 
With  gaily  painted  sides. 

And  crimson  streamers  flying. 

Her  snowy  wings  are  furled; 

The  seii^od  on  his  breast 
Lulls  her  with  kisses  soft. 

And  whispers  her  to  rest. 

Prom  eastern  coasts  afar 
The  good  ship  is  returned; 

She  hath  brared  the  storm  that  blew. 
And  the  tropic  sun  that  burned. 

In  girdle  red,  against 

The  mast  the  skipper  leaneth; 
And  what  a  guest  doth  grace 

His  craft  he  little  weeneth. 

A  southern  wight  that  guest. 
The  young  imd  lusty  May; 

He  hath  crossed  the  deep  blue  wares, 
He  is  here  with  us  this  day. 

On  Indian  verdure  lapped. 
Beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  the  banyan  thicket's  yerge. 
He  saw  the  anchor  weighed. 

Up  leaping  then  he  bound 

His  sandals  on  in  haste, 
Closer  his  mantle  drew. 

And  the  rich  shawl  round  hb  waist. 

Into  the  sea  he  dashed. 

Bravely  the  surge  he  breasted, 
And  till  a  rope  he  clutched 

Ke*er  faltered  he  or  rested. 

He  swung  him  light  on  deck. 

Unseen  by  all  the  crew; 
Straightway  at  his  behest 

A  pleasant  landwind  blew. 

And  now  arrived  in  port, 
Quickly  the  shore  he  sought; 

Marvellous  goodly  things 
This  new  comer  hath  brought 

The  storks,  his  heralds,  fly. 
Proclaiming  through  the  land, 

"  A  wondrous  guest  is  ours, 
A  wizard  tr^bds  our  strand  r 

Bare  trees  he  clothes  in  green. 
Bare  spots  with  blossoms  fills. 

Bright  tulips,  violets  dim, 
Hairbells  and  daffodils. 

The  earth  arrayed  most  fair 
With  thousand  hues  doth  glimmer. 

Thanks  blithe  and  hale  Lascar  ! 
Right  welcome,  lusty  swimmer  ! 
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Siebflt  dn  Tor  Anker  dort 
Die  Amphitrite  liegen  ? 
Festlich  erglanzt  der  Bord, 
Die  rotben  Wimpd  fliegen. 


Yonder  at  anchor,  see 
The  Amphitrite  lying. 

With  gaily  painted  sidei^ 
And  crimson  streamers  flying. 


Ghosts,  goblins,  and  all  other  supernatural  visitants  have  long 
been  unsparingly  hunted  out  from  every  nook  of  Christendom, 
and  have  disappeared  &om  amongst  us  as  utterly  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  It  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  catch  one  of 
themselves  by  gas-light,  as  to  find  an  Englishman,  capable  of 
writing  his  own  name,  who  would  avow  a  firm  fiuth  in  their 
existence.  The  very  miners  of  Germany,  formerly  proverbial  for 
their  credulity,  are  becoming  freethinkers  as  to  the  article  of 
kobolds,  while  the  workers  in  our  EngUsh  coal-pits,  as  Mr.  Kohl 
feelingly  remarks,  are  downright  materialists,  and  never  see  an 
inch  into  the  black  stones  they  pick  at,  or  dream  of  the  sprites 
that  lurk  within  them.  The  feelings  of  wonder,  awe,  and  terror, 
will  now  respond  only  to  natural  instigations,  and  the  poet  and 
the  romance  writer  must  own  that  a  part  of  their  occupation  is 
gone.  But  there  is  yet  one  vast  region  of  the  earth,  the  last 
asylum  of  proscribed  phantoms,  across  the  borders  of  which  phi- 
losophy finds  that  her  writ  does  not  nm.  There  are  spirits  in 
the  deserts  of  Africa  as  surely  as  there  are  honest  men  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  virtuous  sages  among  the  journalists  of  La  Jeune 
France.  Do  you  doubt  the  fact?  Look  at  the  mirage.  On  a 
spot  where  a  moment  before  nothing  met  your  eye  but  inter- 
minable, bare,  brown  sand,  and  a  sky  of  brass,  you  shall  see  all 
at  once  a  broad  rolling  river,  with  a  noble  forest  waving  on  its 
banks,  and  beyond  it  hiUs  covered  with  human  dwellings  and 
crowned  with  fortresses.  You  see  this,  your  companions  see  it, 
every  man  in  the  caravan  sees  it.  Philosophy  cannot  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  will  shabbily  put  you  on  with  mere  talk  about 
'optical  illusions,*  words  that  leave  you  no  wiser  than  you  were 
before.  She  cannot  define  the  nature  or  law  of  these  illusions,  or 
determine  beforehand  what  sliape  they  shall  necessarily  assume. 
Then  there  are  illusions  of  hearing  too;  for  did  not  the  author  of 
Eothen  hear  the  bells  ringing  to  church  in  the  desert,  as  plainly 
as  ever  he  heard  them  in  his  native  parish  among  the  Blaygon 
hills?  The  sight  of  a  ghost,  we  imagme,  could  scarcely  have  sur- 
prised him  more.  Li  sober  earnestness  we  appeal  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  logic,  and  we  ask:  If  it  is  certain  that  spectres  of 
rivers,  lakes,  forests,  hills,  and  buildings,  do  rise  up  suddenly 
out  of  the  sands,  and  vanish  as  they  came,  no  man  knows 
how,  what  greater  improbability  is  there  that  apparitions  of  men, 
women,  dromedaries,  and  horses,  should  come  and  go  in  the 
same  mysterious  fashion?    With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  lay 
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before  our  readers   *  The  Traveller's  Virion'  (Gericht  des  Rei- 
senden),  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  it, 

THE  GHOST-CARAVAN. 

'TwAS  in  the  desert's  depths  we  took  our  night-rest  on  the  ground. 
Our  steeds  unbridled,  and  by  each  a  Bedouin  sleeping  sound. 
Afar  the  moonbeanis  gleamed  upon  the  long  low  hills  of  Nile, 
Bound  us  white  bones  of  camels  strewed  the  sands  for  many  a  mile. 

I  slept  not:  for  a  pillow  my  light  saddle  propp*d  my  head ; 
A  wallet  with  my  store  of  dates  served  in  a  bolster^s  stead ; 
My  caf^  was  my  coverlet ;  and  ready  to  my  hand 
My  naked  sword,  my  lance,  and  gun  lay  by  my  couch  of  sand. 

All  silent,  save  the  flickering  flame,  or  crack  of  thorn  in  burning ; 
Save  the  hoarse  croak  of  some  vulture  to  his  eyrie  late  returning ; 
Save  the  fitful  stamp  of  hoofs  in  sleep  among  our  tethered  cattle  ; 
Save  the  hasty  clutching  of  a  lance  by  one  who  dreamed  of  battle. 

At  once  the  earth  is  rocking,  ghastly  vapours  wrap  the  sky. 

Across  the  waste,  in  frantic  haste,  affrighted  wild  beasts  fly ; 

The  horses  snort  and  plunge— our  sheikh  grasps  the  banner — ^like  a  man 

Unnerved,  he  drops  it,  muttering,  ^<  Lord,  the  ghostly  caravan  1" 

It  comes.     The  phantom  drivers  lead  the  camels  with  their  freight 
Of  lovely  women,  all  unvriled,  throned  in  voluptuous  state. 
Next  aftier  them  walk  maidens  bearing  pitchers,  like  Rebecca 
At  the  fountain  ;  horsemen  follow,  and  they  gallop  on  for  Mecca. 

Still  others,  still,  past  counting;  ever  endless  seems  the  train. 
Look !  look !  the  bones  around  us  strewn  are  camels  once  again  ; 
And  whirling  up  in  dusky  wreaths,  ftist  changes  the  brown  sand 
To  men,  that  seize  the  camel's  rein  each  in  his  dusky  hand. 

For  this  the  night,  when  all  o'er  whom  the  sand-flood  ever  heaved, 
Whose  wind-tossed  dust  this  day,  belike,  unto  our  tongues  hath  cleaved, 
Whose  crumbling  skulls  our  coursers*  hoofs  beat  flat  upon  the  plain. 
Arise,  and  mareh  to  kneel  and  pray  at  Mecca's  holy  fiane. 

Still  others,  still ;  the  hindmost  of  the  train  not  yet  have  past. 
And  back,  even  now,  with  slackened  rein,  come  the  foremost  trooping  fast. 
0*er  Afinc's  breadth,  from  Cape  de  Verd  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
They've  galloped,  ere  my  struggling  horse  from  the  foot-rope  could  get 
free. 

The  horses,  ho  ! — they're  breaking  loose : — quick,  each  man  to  his  own! 
For  shame !  like  sheep  by  lions  scared — ^why  quake  ye  so  and  groan  ? 
Though  they  press  you  close,  though  their  floating  robes  your  very 

beards  are  brusning, 
Shout,  Allah !  Allah  !  and  away  the  spectre  host  goes  rushing. 

Stand  &st,  till  in  the  morning  breeze  your  turban  feathers  stream, 
Glad  cheer  will  come  with  moming^s  breath,  with  mornine's  ruddy  gleam* 
One  beam  of  day,  and  dust  are  t&y,  these  pilgrims  of  me  night, — 
And  see,  it  dawns !  with  joyous  neigh  my  courser  greets  the  light. 
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Objectors  have  not  failed  to  note  what  they  call  our  author  fi 
excessive  predilectioQ  for  things  outward  and  material,  rather 
than  for  wnat  is  inward,  spiritual,  and  ideal.     Heine,  whose  fiime 
he  eclipsed,  and  who  seems  to  bear  him  little  good-will,  has  a 
fling  at  the  sensuous  character  of  Freiligrath's  muse,  that  is  worth 
mentioning  at  least  for  its  wit.     The  hero  of  Heine's  poem,  '  Atta 
Troll,'  is  an  old  bear,  one  that  has  received  a  superior  education, 
has  seen  the  world,  and  danced  before  the  beau  monde  in  the 
most  fashionable  resorts  of  the  Pyrenees.    He  runs  away  from 
his  keepers  and  escapes  to  his  den,  where  we  hear  him  recounting 
his  experiences,  and  indulging  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
injustice  of  man  towards  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation.     In  what 
respects  are  the  beasts,  he  asks,  especially  the  bears,  inferior  to 
man  ?      What  architect  can  surpass  the  beaver  ?      Are   there 
not  learned  pigs  and  horses  skilled  in  arithmetic  ?    Are  there 
not  bears,  and  girafies,  and   dromedaries  that  sing   and  com- 
pose ballads  ?    Is  Freidgraih  no  poet  f    (1st  Freiligroth  kdn 
Dichter  ?)     A  critic  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'*  attributes 
to  our  author,  '  une  imagination  assez  pen  AUemande.*     In  the 
limited  sense  in  which  we  may  admit  the  phrase  to  be  true,  it 
conveys  praise  rather  than  censure  ;  it  implies  bold  innovation 
made  where  it  was  much  needed.     A  man  ought  not  to  be  robbed 
of  his  rights  of  hterary  citizenship  because  he  sets  his  countrymen. 
the  first  good  example  of  departure  from  inveterate  bad  practices. 
We  heartily  wish  that  Germany  had  many  Freiligratlis  :  a  little 
less  of  metaphysics,  and  a  Uttle  more  consideration  given  to  the 
realities  of  God's  breathing  world,  would  tend  vastly  to  exalt  the 
wisdom,  welfare,  and  dignity  of  the  Teutonic  nations.     We  think 
the  Germans  might  reach  this  desirable  consummation  without 
im-Germanising  themselves:  but  perhaps  the  French  critic  is  of 
opinion  that  the  character  of  Martin  Luther  s  mind  was  '  asaez  peu 
Allemand.'    He  would  have  the  German,  who  would  be  a  German 
indeed,  bend  his  eyes  perpetually  inward,  after  the  manner,  we 
suppose,   of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  as  described  by   an 
abDot  of  the  eleventh  century.     '  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy 
cell,  shut  thy  door  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer  :  raise  thy  mind 
above  all  things  vain  and  transitory ;  recline  thy  beard  and  (jiin 
on  thy  breast  ;  turn   thy   eyes  and   thy  thoughts  towards  the 
middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  search  the  place 
of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul.     At  first  all  will  be  dark  and 
comfortless  ;   but,   if  thou  persevere   day  and  night,  thou  vrilt 
feel  an  ineffable  joy;  and  no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the 

{)lace  of  the  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal 
ight.'t     Heaven  knows  how  long  learned  Deutschland  has  been 

*  M.  Saint-Ben^  Taillandier,  tome  ir.,  460.  f  Gibbon,  xL,  SSS. 
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practising  this  manoBTivre,  with  what  effect  let  history  tell. 
■fa»the  time  is  come  when  a  change  of  posture  would  be  a 
^he  relief  to  her. 

!  need  not  enter  upon  anj  formal  disquisition  to  prove  that 
Jrath  is  no  mere  mannenst,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  some- 
tjbing  better  than  fiddling,  however  well,  upon  a  single  string  ; 
fbrftHUttely  he  has,  by  the  publication  of  his  new  volume,  ren- 
ql^esed  unnecessary  any  such  vindication  of  his  general  powers,  and 
o^^  warm  and  generous  sympathies.  Tlie  *  Confession  of  Faith' 
4pe^  Um  honour  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man.  We  cannot  better  eluci* 
uile  its  tone  and  temper  than  by  quoting  the  author's  modest  and 
TtBjnly  pre&ce,  for  the  fuller  understanding  of  which,  it  may  be 
Jfkof^  to  premise  one  or  two  remarks.  In  1839,  encouraged  by 
tiwi  enthusiasm  with  which  his  first  volume  was  received,  Frei- 
)igiatli  withdrew  from  commercial  pursuits.  His  means,  which 
twue  probably  not  large,  were  increased,  in  1842,  by  a  small  pen- 
rfto'  jpontaneously  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Kin^  of  Prussia. 
^^^ftlever  sinister  motives  may  have  prompted  this  seemingly 
gj!nu36ftil  act  of  patronage,  sure  we  are  that  it  was  received  in  no 
'VQcdid  and  truckling  spirit.  Vulvar  minds  thought  otherwise  ; 
tbti  Mnsion  increased  the  unmerited  odium  Freuigrath  had  in- 
djifML  by  his  opposition  to  the  popular  idol  of  the  day,  George 
^ferwegn ;  and  by  his  bold  and  honest  protest,  in  the  name  of 
i^qpmon  sense,  against  the  ranting  nonsense  of  that  very  con- 
C9led  youi^  man.  He  saw  plainly  that  the  cause  of  national 
fiipedoiii  might  be  damaged,  but  could  never  be  faithfully 
tfirrvA  by  such  champions  as  Herwegh  and  his  followers:  mischief 
qpI^.<X)iud  be  expected  when  such  planets  ruled  the  hour,  and  he 
jp>|plwd  to  bide  his  lime.  The  Kmg  of  Prussia  had  made  most 
libey&l  promises  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  frank- 
hMfisd  poet  would  not,  while  a  hope  remained,  believe  his  king 
^  of  deliberate  falsehood.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  others  to  man 
)attlements  of  party,'  he  chose  his  own  station  on  '  the  lofty 
l-tower;'  but  having  looked  thence  in  vain  for  any  token  of  royal 
^  and  good  faith^  he  has  come  down  and  mingled  in  the 
f^  yrith  the  determined  energy  of  a  man  whose  purposes  are 
;0aprices,  but  whose  warm  eajmest  heart  acts  in  happy  con- 
( with  his  sound,  clear  head.    The  following  is  the  preface  : 

■^•Jj*  The  turn  which  things  have  very  recently  taken  in  my  more  restricted 
fltt^rland,  Prussia,  has,  in  many  respects,  painfully  unaeceived  me,  be- 

9mg  as  I  did  to  the  number  of  those  who  still  hoped  and  trusted; 
this  it  is,  which  has  called  forth  most  of  the  poems  in  the  second 
fplKon  of  this  volume.      Not  one  of  them,  I  can  safely  affirm,  is  a 
nfifle  thing  (ffemachi);  every  one  of  them  has  grown  out  of  current  cir« 
Ullistanoes,  and  has  been  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  the 
rOh,  XXXIV.  KO.  LXVIII.  2  B 
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dwAing  of  those  ciieinitttaPBees  with  mj  maum  of  right  md  my  ood^ 
TietioiiSy  juBt  M  has  been  the  resolution  nmultaneoofliy  adocAed  «i2 
cairied  out,  of  resigning  into  the  king's  hands  my  much  talked  of  Hlde^ 
pension.  About  new  year,  1842,  I  was  much  surprised  by  the  intiiBa* 
tion  that  it  had  been  conferred  on  me;  since  new  year,  1844, 1  haw 
ceased  to  receive  it. 

*'  Whilst  I  thus,  by  word  and  deed,  openly  and  decidedly  dedare  my- 
self on  the  opposition  side,  I  do  at  the  same  time  prefix  the  first  sectiou 
of  this  Yolume  to  the  second ;  before  the  unambiguous  utterances  of  a 
dioroughly  defined  and  firmly  fixed  system  of  political  opinion,  ,1  pub- 
lish the  less  sure  and  certun  expressions  of  an  mchoate  system,  of  one 
yet  undergoing  the  process  of  formation.  I  cannot  do  otkerwise.  He 
who  etmds  at  the  goal  should  not  deny  eren  the  circuitous  roitle  1^ 
which  he  has  readied  it.  This  is  my  creed,  and  this  is  the  sole  rwwii 
that  induces  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  repuUiah  those  oider  poems.  Ol^sr 
motives,  and  especially  those  of  hatred  and  envy,  which  wem  im* 
puted  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  song  against  Herwegh,  arc  aa 
foreign  to  me  now  as  they  were  then,  and  I  here  absidutely  ifisavow 
them.  The  main  object  I  nave  in  view  is  to  bring  to  a  conclusion^  nsihfe 
to  myself  and  others,  a  now  past  transition-period  of  my  poetical  and 
political  education. 

''And  so  I  trustingly  commit  this  collection,  old  and  new,  to  the 
heart  of  the  German  people.  The  iudicious  and  delibeiute  will,  I  hope, 
easily  discover  the  numerous  clues  that  lead  from  the  first  section  to  tte 
second.  They  will,  I  hope,  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  question  in 
this  case  of  any  thing  else  than  a  progress  and  a  development ;  none  of 
an  act  of  desertion,  none  of  a  prostitute  change  of  flag,  none  of  a  ffip- 
pant  and  frivolous  catching  after  a  thing  so  holy  as  the  love  and  ea* 
teem  of  a  people.  They  wUl,  periiaps,  the  more  readily  perceive  thi%  tf 
they  oonsidar,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  wbde  oounse  of  g^'iy^^iny 
which  ly  as  an  individual,  have  gone  through  before  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion, is,  after  all,  the  same  which  the  nation  collectively  had  to  wa^xsgis 
and  is  still  partially  undergoing,  in  its  efforts  after  political  knowledge 
and  thorough  political  education  ;— and  the  worst  they  will  have  to 
allege  against  me  will  probably,  in  the  end,  be  limited  to  this  one  fite^ 
ihat  I  am  now  come  down  from  the  'loftier  watch-towei^  to  the  *  battle- 
ments of  party.'  To  this  chaige  I  must  certainly  plead  ffuilty .  Firmly 
and  unflinchingly  I  take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  tnose  who  are  resolute 
to  breast  the  current  of  despotism.  No  more  life  for  me  without  hc^ 
dom  !  However  the  lot  of  thb  book  and  my  own  may  Call ;  so  h>ns^  «a 
the  oppression  endures  under  which  I  see  my  country  sufferix^v  injr 
heart  ml  bleed,  and  heave  indignantly,  and  my  mouth  and  mw  arm 
shall  not  weary  of  doing  what  they  may  towards  the  winning  of  belter 
days.  Thereto  help  me,  nest  under  God,  the  confidenoe  of  my  fiellov- 
countrymen  !     My  mce  is  turned  towards  tl^  future." 

The  fine  hearty  song  of  which  we  aie  about  to  offer  a  tnoek- 
tion,  has  tiie  first  chum  on  ourattention,i4iot  more  for  its  intxinric 
ensclleBoe  than  in  oonsideration  of  its  having  been  honoured  witk 
the  veto  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Courte  of  Censondup. 
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^O  SAT  not,  befieve  not»  the  gloom  of  the  Kvare 

For  ever  has  closed  upon  Fieedom  s  glaa  light. 
For  that  sealed  are  the  li^  of  the  honest  and  braye^ 

And  the  scomers  of  baseness  are  robbed  of  their  right. 
Thoa^  the  true  to  their  oaths  into  exile  are  driToiy 
Or,  weary  of  wrong,  with  their  own  hands  haire  given 
Their  blood  to  their  jailers,  their  spirits  to  Hesron — 
Yet  immortal  is  Freedom,  immortal  is  Right. 
Freedom  and  Rightt 
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*  O,  glaabt  nicht,  siembe fbrtan  l)el  den 

Todten, 
O,  fj^nbl  naeh*  tie  mode  fcrtan  dies 

Geschlecht, 
Wdl  muthigen   Spreehem  das  Wort 

man  verboten 
Und    Nichtdelatoren  Terwdgert  das 

Recht! 
Nein,  ob  in's  Ezil  auch  die  Eid&sten 

tchritten; 
Ob^  mude  der  Wilkur,  die  endlos  sie 

fittCD, 

^ch   Andre    im  Kerker   die   Adem 

zerschnitten— 
Doch  lebt  nocfa  die  Freibeit,  nnd  mil 

ihrdasBecht! 

— DieFraheit !  das  Beeht ! 

Nicht  niflch' mis  dieelnzefaie  ScUappe 

Terlegenl 
Sle  fdidert  die  Siege  des  Qsnzen  erst 

recht ; 
Das  wirkt  dass  wir  doppelt  nns  ruhran 

midregenf 
Noch  lanter  es  mfien  :  die  Fr^beit  t 

dasBechtl 
Denn  ewig  siad  ^ns  ^ese  MHgen 

Zweie! 
Sie  batten  qisaiamm  in  TmU  nnd  in 

Treue: 
Wo  das  Becht  ist,  &  vohnen  Ton  selber 

BcbonFrde, 
Und  immer,  wo  Freie  sind,  waltet  das 

Bechtl 

— IMeFnibeHI  dssBecht! 

Und  anch  das  sei  €in  'Ttott  nns  :  Kie 

flo^en,  wis  hener, 
Die  ftendS^BB  Zwei  Ton  Qefbcfat  an 

Gefedit! 
me  flnthete  ToQer  Sir  Odem  nnd  freier, 
Dnrdi  die  Seeie  selbst  braosend  dem 

niedrlgsten  Knedit  t 
Sis  laaehen  die  Sonde  der  Welt  vid 


wecken  nnd  werben  yon  Strande  zu 
kuhn  desLeibei* 


Sc^en 

geaeaBsade, 
Und  sagten  zadenea  des  Negen  :  Zer- 

boBcht! 

~-Die:i^eibelt !  das  Recht ! 

Ja,  ihr  Banner  entflattert  nnd  weht 

aflerorten, 
Daas  die  UnbiU  gesuhat  aei,  die  Sdhaode 

geracht ! 
Ja»  nnd  siegen  sie  bier  nicht,  so  degen 

sle  dorten, 
Und  am  Snde  dodi  slegen  sie  griindlich 

nndicht  I 
0  Gott^  welch  ein  Krsna  win  sie  glor- 

reichdaan  zieren ! 
All'  die  Lanber,  die  Volker  im  Eahnen- 

tuchitthren ! 
Die  Olive  des  Griechcn,  das  Eleeblatt 

des  lien, 
Und  vor  ADem  gemaabdies  ^^dun- 


—Die  FreiheitI  das  Becht ! 

Wohl  mfan  daon  scfaon  maacbe,  die 

jetao  nodi  leiden— 
Doch  ihr  ScUmnmer  ist  siiss,nndihr 

Rnhn  istgerecht ! 
Und  Hcht  an  den  Giibem  stehen  die 


Die  wir  ihnen  anch  danken— <tie  Frei- 

belt  1  das  Bechtl 
Unterdess  bebt  die  GISaerl    Ihr  Wohl, 

die  da  strilten  I 
Die  da  strittea,  nnd  ansUug  in*s  Elend 

dmmschrittenl 
Dte  das  Becht  nns  ^rarfbditen,  and  Un- 

reeht  dnua  littenl 
Hoch  ewig  das  Beckt— and  die  Frdhelt 

durch's  Bechtl 

^Dle  FreOieit  dona's  Beditt 
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Let  u8  not  be  by  partaal  defeats  diseoncerted ; 

They  will  make  the  grand  triumph  more  signal  and  bright ; 
Thus  whetted,  our  zeal  will  be  doubly  exerted, 

And  the  cry  be  nused  louder  of  Freedom  and  Right! 
For  these  two  are  one,  and  they  mock  all  endeavour 
Of  despots  their  holy  alliance  to  sever, 
Where  there*s  lUght  be  ye  sure  there  are  freemen,  and  ever 

Where  freemen  are  found,  will  God  prosper  the  Right. 
Freedom  and  Rignt  I 

And  let  this  thought,  too,  chew  us,— more  proudly  defiant 

The  twins  never  bore  diem  in  fight  after  fight, 
Never  breathed  forth  a  spirit  more  joyous  and  buoyant^ 

Making  heroes  of  dastards  in  nature's  despite. 
Round  die  wide  earth  they're  marching;  their  message  theyVe  spoken^ 
And  nations  leap  up  at  the  heart-thrilline  token ; 
For  the  serf  and  the  slave  they  have  battled,  and  broken 

The  fetters  that  hung  upon  black  limbs  and  white. 
Freedom  and  Right ! 

And  battle  they  still,  where  the  voice  of  earth*s  sorrow 

Tells  of  wrongs  to  avenge,  of  oppressors  to  smite; 
And  conquerors  this  day,  or  conquered  to-morrow, 

Fear  ye  not,  in  the  end  they  will  conquer  outright 
Oh!  to  see  the  bright  wreath  round  their  victor  brows  shining. 
All  the  leaves  that  are  dear  to  the  nations  combining, 
Erin's  shamrock,  the  olive  of  Hellas  entwining 

With  the  oak -leaf,  proud  emblem  of  Germany's  might  I 
Freedom  and  Right  I 

There  are  sore  aching  bosoms  and  dim  eyes  of  weepers 
'  Will  be  gathered  to  rest  ere  that  day  see  the  light ; 
But  ye  two  will  hallow  the  graves  of  the  sleepers, 

O  ye  blest  ones,  we  owe  to  them,  Freedom  and  Right ! 
Fill  your  glasses  meanwhile  : — To  the  hearts  that  were  true,  boys. 
To  the  cause  that  they  loved  when  the  storm  fiercest  blew,  boys, 
Who  had  wrong  for  their  portion,  but  won  right  for  you,  boys, 
Drink  to  them,  to  the  Right,  and  to  Freedom  through  Right ! 
Freedom  through  Right ! 

These  lines  and  a  translation  of  Bums's  brave  song,  *  A  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that,'  were  absolutely  prohibited  for  reasons  -which  we 
cite  as  a  curiosity  in  their  way.     They  are  as  follows : 

"  The  fundamental  notions  from  which  both  poems  proceed  are  in^ 
their  clear  and  pure  conception  and  application  perfectiy  true,  and  may 
even  be  uttered  and  extolled  in  a  poetical  form.  But  such  a  turn  and 
import  is  given  them  in  the  said  poems  that  a  provocative  appeal  is 
thereby  made  to  the  tendencies  in  conflict  with  the  existing  scKsial  and 
political  order  of  things,  the  first  poem,  namely,  addressiog  itself  to  &]<e 
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ideas  of  freedom,  ihe  teoond  to  Ae  mutoaUy  hostile  oppontkm  of  the 
eereral  ranks  of  sodefy :  wherefiwe  these  poems  are  manifestly  at  va- 
rianee  with  the  principles  of  the  censoiship  as  laid  down  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Instructions.'** 

And  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  such  damning  evidence  as  this  that 
here  and  there  some  crotchety  Englishman  can  affect  to  mourn 
over  the  poet's  descent  into  the  ignoble  region  of  political  strife  I 
As  if  freedom  were  not  the  living  breath  of  all  true  poetry,  or 
4IS  if  there  could  be  found  champion  more  fit  than  the  poet  nim- 
49elf  to  defend  the  dignity  and  the  existence  of  his  noble  art.  Shut 
Tip  your  poet  in  a  cage,  a  golden  one  if  you  will,  give  him  a  court 
censor  for  a  singing  master,  and  forbid  him  to  warble  his  native 
notes  as  his  own  tuneful  instincts  prompt  him,  and  then  rejoice  as 
jrou  may  in  his  performance.  If  he  obeys,  you  will  have  mere 
tridcs  of  sound,  suited  to  tickle  the  ear  of  a  Sybarite,  but  from 
which  every  manly  hearer  will  turn  away  dis^sted.  But,  thank 
lieaven,  the  true  poet  will  not,  cannot  obey ;  his  voice  will  be  heard 
indignantly  protesting,  warning,  chiding,  or  it  will  be  silent  for 
-ever.  "  Poetry,"  forsooth, "  ought  not  to  be  degraded  to  common 
tasks."  So  says  a  contemporary  :  but  is  it  a  common  task  to 
rouse  the  mighty  heart  of  a  whole  people,  to  put  a  living  soul  into 
the  unformed  mass  of  popular  feeling,  a  voice  into  the  inarticulate 
jnoanings  of  a  nation's  woe,  to  send  forth  winged  words  that 
shall  pierce  the  despot's  ear,  despite  his  triple  guard  of  pomp, 
custom,  and  authority  ?  What  powers  were  too  great  for  a 
task  like  this  ;  or  what  gifl  can  the  patriot  deem  too  precious  to 
bestow  on  his  suffering  country  ?  '*  Kou^her  weapons  may  suffice 
for  this  strife;"  but  weapons  must  be  wielded  by  strong  hands, 
and  hands  are  nothing  without  hearts.  Music,  like  poetry,  is  an 
ancorporeal  thing;  yet  men  ply  the  rude  trade  of  war  to  its  in* 
vigorating  strains.  No  great  poet,  from  Homer  downwards,  has 
ever  been  indifferent  to  the  social  and  civil  interests  of  his  own 
times  ;  not  a  few  have  drawn  their  noblest  inspirations  from  the 
battle  between  right  and  might,  waged  before  their  own  ejes. 
True  it  is,  that  Germany  has  been  muSi  infested  of  late  by  a  tribe 
of  political  poetasters^  journalists  run  mad,  who  write  volumes  of 
newspaper  diatribes  and  leading  articles  in  rhyme  :    but  these 

*  IXe  Gmndgedanken,  von  welchen  bdde  Qedicfate  ansgehen,  sind  bei  klaier 
imd  reiDer  Aufiasimng  und  Anwendung  ToDkommeii  wahr,  imd  mogen  audi  in 
poetischer  Porm  aiiMgetprocben  und  yerherrlidit  werden.  £s  ist  aber  denaelbeii 
in  Toriiegenden  Gedichtea  eine  solche  Wendung  und  Beziehung  gegeben,  daas 
danut  den  gegen  die  bestehende,  lociale  und  poUtiflche,  Ordnung  der  Dinge  an- 
kimpfenden  Tendenzen— in  dem  enten  den  fiJachen  Freih^ts-Ideen,  in  dem  an- 
dem  der  feindlichen  Bntgegenaetznng  der  verKhiedenen  Stande— in  aufiregender 
Weise  das  Wort  gei^et  wizd,  wesdialb  die  Censurwidrigkeit  dieaer  G^edichte 
nach  Ardkel  It.  der  Censur-Instruction  sich  klar  herauutdlt 
^  BuLor,  den  18  Februar,  1S44. 

Das  konigL  Ober-Oensmgericht,  BoBHnum. 
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men  niisftike  their  Toeadon;  Poalz7di8owiuihem;tbeBiaawlioiii 
jtihe  marks  for  her  own  will  not  dinioiioar  his  high  caDing,  iriisi- 
ev«r  be  the  field  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  ezercne  it.  Let «, 
ihen,  deal  trostmgly  with  Genius  ;  it  can  walk  safely  by  its  own 
transoendant  light,  and  needs  not  the  &rthing  candle  held  iqp  to 
it  by  ontioal  pedaatiy. 

nevenonM^noBmoiUxms.  In  a  parallel  between  the  chaaeter  of 
Hamlety  and  that  of  the  Germans  in  general,  Freiligrath  places 
bodily  before  his  oountryinen  that  fflwinal  defect  to  which  their 
political  degadation  is  before  all  things  ascribaUe. 


HAHLET. 


DentMhland  ist  HuDOeil^: 


imd 


In  aeinen  Thoren  jede  Nacbt 

Geht  die  begnlmie  Fnuheit  om, 

Uod  winkt    dem  Miiniieni    anf  der 

Wacht 
Ba  steht  die  Hohe,  blank  bewehr^ 
Und  ngt  dem  Zandrer,  der  noch  zwd- 

&lt: 
•'Sei    mir    ein    Racher,    zieh'    dein 

Schwertt 
Jfan  hat  mir  Gift  m*s  Ohr  getmfiftit  r 

Er  horcht  mit  zittemdem  Gebein, 
Bis  ihm  die  Wahifadt  sfareekfich  tagt; 
Von  Stund'  an  wiU  er  Bicber  aein— 
Ob  er  et  wirklich  endlich  wagt  ? 
£r  aimit  und  traumt  mid  weias  nicht 

Rath; 
Kern  Mittei,  dflfl  die  Bnnt  ihm  etShle! 
Zaeioer  fraacfaen,  muth'gen  That 
Jehk  ihm  die  ficiache,  math'ge  SeeLe! 


Daa  madit,  er  hat  zn  rid  gehockt; 
Sr  lag  mad  huB  ziiTiel  im  Bett 
Br  wurde,  weil  daa  Blat  ihm  stockty 
Zu  Icorz  Ton  Athem  mid  zu  fett. 
Br  spann  zu  yiel  geldirten  Wetg, 
8ein  bettea  Thmi  iat  then  Dcnken; 
Br  atack  za  lang  in  Wittenberg, 
Im  Hdnaal  oder  in  den  Schenken. 

Dmm  f^H  ihm  die  EntacMoaaenheit; 
Kommt  Zeit,  kommt  Rath—er  ateUt 

aachtoll, 
Eilt  Monologe  lang  mid  breit, 
Und  bringt  in  Verae  eeinen  GroU; 
8ttttzt  ihn  zmr  ll^mtoinime  zn, 
Und  fSlit's  ihm  einmal  dn,  za  fediten: 
Bo  imiaa  Polonius-Kotzebiie 
Den  Stich  empfiuigen  atatt  dea  Beditea. 


u  Hamlet     UTigMr 


DanacHtiAxn 
romid 

Hia  walla  doth  buried  Breedom  ata&; 
WHh  mate  appeal,  in  woe  paefoundl 

Ooaaiiig  the  wwdera  on  their  valk. 
There  atanda  the  ghoet  m  ateel  arrayed^ 

And  to  the  doubting  ftlterer  aaiOw 
''Be  Bf  ETeager,  draw  thy  Uadel 

Hy  aleepiog  ear  waa   drnggad  to 
death. 


The  atory  of  that  deed  aocorat 
Through  aH  hia  tortmed  sold  doft 
aend 
A  dreadftilli^t,  a  bomiDg  thirat 
For  Tengeanoe :— aye^  but  mark  tbe 
end! 
He  paoden,  pbna;  what  abonld  he  do  f 
£Ua  weak  heart  wanza»  doubt  aaaaila 
him; 
Bor  deed  of  prompt  and  Tigopooa  irae 
The  prompt  and  Tigonma  aprift  fiaSa 
him. 

He  haa  Irred  hi  ihct  too  like  a  dzoaev 

luring  and  reading  loog  abed; 
Hia  Uood  wants  motion,  and  he'a  grown 

Bat,  heavy,  scant  of  breath;  hia  head 
Witii  metaphyaica  crammed ;  a  neve 

I>>-Boadng»traianeBKienftil  tfaialDert 
Oe;  Wittenbeig,  thy  kire,  thy  beer. 

He  haa  been  a  too  aaaidooos  drinker. 

So  laddng  reaolntion,  he 

Pretenda  he*8crazed,tnata  aflto  tDBBr 
Solflooniaes  pleiiteoaaly. 

And  breattiea  boa dioler  out  in xfaynet 
In  pantomime  he  rente  it  too; 

And,  QDoe  aeised  with  a  aghfiiq^  ft^ 
He  Btleka  Polomna  Kotaebne, 

And  lets  the  ri|^  man  go  wnhit* 
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80  ttufUr  tiSiimBriach  8el&  Weh' 

Terhonnt  Bich  ielber  in's  Geheim, 
XSast  sidi  Tendiickenilbar  See, 
Und  kdut  mift  StichelredeD  h«im; 
TeiachiflMt  eia  Azaenal  ron  Spott» 
Spricht  Ton  ipeflickten  Lumpenkon'- 


BoeheixMTluit?    BebiiteGottl 
liie  batt  er  Suae  n  iMKhon'gon! 


IffiB  endlicher  die  Klinge  packt, 
£ni8t  znerfullen  seinem  Schwor; 
Boch  Mhr-dtt  i0t  im  fetaten  Akt, 
Und  streckt  ihn  idbtt  sa  Boden  nor! 
Bei  den  Enchlagnen,  die  aein  Haas 
Pirds  gab  der  Schmach  und  dem  Yer- 

derben, 
Uegt  er  entseelt,  and  IVnrtinbras 
BOdct   klimnd   ein,  das  Beich  n 

ertxjn,— 

Gottlob^  noch  sind  wir  nicht  so  weit ! 
Vier  Akte  aahn  wir  fpielen  ent 
Hab'  Acht,  H^  dM  die  Aehnlichkeit 
l^icht  auch  im  fOnften  da  bewfibnti 
Wir  hoffen  fr&b»  wir  boflbD  spat: 
O  raff' dieh  anf;  and  komm' zaStTBldw^ 
Und  hilf  entsdiloMen,  weil  ei  geht, 
Za  ihremBecbt  der  fleh'nden  Leic^I 

Mach'  den  Moment  za  Katze  dir! 
Ifoch  ift  es   Zeit— drein    mit    dem 

Scbwert, 
Eb'  mil  franzoiiflGiien  Bapier 
IMch  schn5d  Tergiftet  ein  Laert! 
£h'  ruaeind  naht  ein  nardiah  Heer, 
Daaa  est  fur  ucb  die  Erbflcbaft  nebmel 
O  aieb  dich  vor~icb  zweifle  aebr, 
Ob  diesamal  ea  ana  Norweg  kame! 

Kor  ein  BntacUiiaal     Aafrtehfc  die 

Bahn-- 
TrittindieSdinmkai  kiibn  and  dreirt! 
Denk  an  den  Schwor,  den  da  gethan, 
Und  riche  ddnea  Vaton  Geistl 
Woxa  diaaa  GMUiabi  f&r  and  flir? 
Bocb-^dazf  ibb  aobellen,  alter  Tr&amer? 
^n  ich  ja  aelbat  ein  Stuck  tod  dir 
Da  tw'ger  Zanderer  and  Siomer! 


Tboa  Uvea  ha  aadly*  dn«raaj« 
And  still  hia  own  fiunt  heart  im* 
peachea; 
He  lets  tliem  aend  hfan  ofwaea^ 
And  comes  back  armadwith— eanitie 
apeechea. 
If  bitter  words  ooold  kill  the  king. 

None  mote  expert  than  he  to  oae  *tim% 
Bat  downxight  action  ?    That'a  a  thiiv 
Of  which  his  worst  foea  can't  aocoae 
him* 

At  laat  his  sword  is  fidrly  oat: 

Something  he  will  do  now  or  nerer. 
Alas,  flye  acta  to  bring  about 

This  tardy  and  ill-starred  endeaTouri 
Lifeless  .beside  his  fiakm  foes, 

The  self-andone»  behold  he  lies; 
And  Fortinbras,  while  none  oppose^ 

Walks  in  and  makee  the  reahn  his 
prise. 

Thank  God,  we*re  not  yet  come  to  that, 

Owr  fifth  act  ia  not  yet  began. 
Beware,  my  hero»  leat  aa  pat 

Even  to  the  end  the  iik^Mss  nmt 
Here  sit  we  hoping,  hoping  still; 

Olbr  one  proof  of  manhood!    Haste 
With  heart  and  hand,  with  witand  wiU 

To  right  the  poor  ghost  while  thoa 
may^ 

Strike  while  'tis  time;  strike  brnTely 
now! 

Ere  treadififDas  Laertes  come 
With  poisonfid  blade  from  I^anoob  and 
thoa 

Be  foally  slain;  ere  tramp  and  drum 
An  army  from  the  north  prodaim 

Heira  of  thy  apoils;~aa  for  the  region 
Whence  we  may  now  expect  the  same^ 

I  greatly  doubt  if  it's  If  orwegian* 

Bat  one  reaolve!    Away  with  atothl 

Ti^ad  TBliantly  the  path  before  thee! 
Bethink  thee  of  thy  aacred  oath; 

Thmk  whoae  the  voioe  that  doth  iio- 
ploretheel 
Why  all  this  qoibbllng  sophistry? 

Bat  can  I  chide,  fimtastic  schemer? 
Myself  am  bat  a  part  of  thee, 

Thoa  eyermore  unready  dreamer! 


We  Imd  maiked  several  other  pieces  for  translalion,  but  their 
length  obliges  ns  to  omit  them  all  but  one  ;  this  we  have 
chosen  as  well  for  its  hopeful  spirit  as  for  the  ingenious  manner 
in  which  it  moralises  a  local  phenomenon,  somewhat  perhaps 
as  Jaques  might  have  done  if  ever  his  habitual  melancholy  was 
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interrupted  by  a  revulsion  of  cheerfulness.  Willingly  do  we  dose 
our  paper  with  words  of  good  omen.  Before  he  could  venture  to 
publish  his  last  volume,  Freiligrath  was  compelled  to  put  him* 
self  beyond  the  reach  of  royal  vengeance,  and  he  is  now  living 
in  exile  in  Brussels.  Whether  or  not  his  foot  shall  ever  again 
press  his  native  soil,  we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  truth, 
honour,  honesty,  and  genuine,  not  spurious,  loyalty  shall  oease 
to  be  regarded  as  crimes  against  the  state  in  any  land  where  the 
German  tongue  is  spoken. 


WISPEBWIND. 

Der  Wispenrind,  der  Wlsperwlnd, 
Pen  kennt  bis  Oestrich  jedes  Kind  I 
Des  Morgens  fruh  von  Tier  bis  zehn, 
Da  spiirt  man  allermeist  sein  Wehn  ! 
Btromanf  aus  Wald  and  Wiesengrond 
Haocht  ihn  der  Wisper  kuhler  Mond! 


Ja,  immer,  immer  nur  stromaaf 
Fiihrt  er  mit  Ffeifen  und  Geschnauf ; 
Yon  unten  jetzt  und  allexeit 
Braus*t  er  nach  oben  kampfbeidt ; 
Nie  mit  der  Welle  geht  sem  8tricfa« 
Nnr  ihr  entgegen  stemmt  er  sich  I 

£r  macht  sich  anf  wo  Hiitten  stehn ; 
Wo  Hiitten  stehn  nnd  Miihlen  gehn. 
Des  Bauem  Strohdach  ohne  Ruh' 
Sdiickt  ihn  der  Burg  des  Fiirsten  zu; 
Anfahrt  er  trotzig,  sagt  mein  Ferg, 
Bchloss  Rheinstein  und  Jobannisberg. 

ISr  saus't  und  wiithet  um  sie  her, 
Prisch  und  gradaus  wie  keiner  mehr; 
ISx  schiert  den  Teufel  sich  um  Gunst* 
Er  pfeiit  was  auf  den  blauen  Donst, 
Der  triib  um  ihre  Zinnen  hangt — 
Er  pfeift,  bis  klar  der  Himmel  prangt. 

Ja,  heiter  wird  auf  ihn  der  Tag; 
Drum  braus'  er,  was  er  brausen  mag  I 
Er  selbst  und  noch  ein  Wisperwind:— 
Ein  neuer  Tag  der  Welt  beginnt ! 
Die  Hahne  kriUm,  der  Wald  erwacht, 
Ein  Wispem  hat  sich  aufgemacht ! 


Von  xmten  keck  nach  oben  auch; 
Zieht  dieser  andem  Wisper  Hauch 
Auf  aus  den  Tiefen  zu  den  Holm; 
Erhebt  sich  frisch  auch  dieses  Wehn; 
Strohdach  und  Werkstatt  ohne  Ruh' 
Schicken  der  Fiirstenburg  es  zul 


THE  WHISFEBWINB. 

'Hie  Whisperwind  is  known  to  all 
From  north  to  south  both  great  and 

smalL 
The  banks  of  Rhine  at  momiiig  seek, 
Yonll  feel  its  freshness  on  your  cheek. 
Upstream  it  blows,  from  four  till  ten. 
From  dewy-  mead  and  toteaX  gl^i. 

Aye,  piping,  whistling,  loud  and  shrill* 
Its  course  Ss  upward,  upward  stiA ; 
like  one  that  scorns  an  easy  lifie. 
And  rushes  gaily  into  strife. 
It  will  not  with  the  current  go. 
But  erer  in  its  teeth  doth  blow. 

Where  cabms  stand  y ouH  hear  it  soand. 
Where  cabins  stand  and  mills  go  xoand; 
f^om  strawroofed  cots  away  it  sooura* 
And  dashing  at  your  princely  towers. 
It  shakes  them  with  its  sturdy  brawl* 
Rheinstein,  Jobannisberg,  and  aU. 

A  saucy  wind  !  'twill  budge  no  indi 
Out  of  its  course,  nor  cares  a  i^nch 
Of  snuff  for  etiquette  or  forms : 
Around  the  battlements  it  storms. 
Knocking  their  gathered  mists  about* 
Till  dear  at  last  the  sky  shines  oat. 

Aye,  dear  and  doudless  grows  the  di^; 
So  let  it  blow  as  blow  it  may ! 
Itself  and  one  more  of  its  kin, 
O  then  indeed  will  day  begin  I 
Loud  crow  the  cocks ;  the  vooda  are 

stirred; 
Another  whisper  hath  been  heard  I 

And  upward,  upward,  bold  and  Strang, 
This  other  whisper  spieeds  along: 
From  lowly  spots  it  wings  its  flight 
Aloft  to  erery  proudest  height^ 
And  forth  from  cot  and  workshop 

scours 
To  whistle  round  a  moDarch's  tovert. 
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Ba  hangen  trub  die  Nebel  noch; 
Gedold  nur,  es  Texjagt  sie  doch! 
Wie  zornig  sie  auch  drau'n,  wie  wirr, 
Ss  lisst  nicht  ab,  es  irird  nicfat  irr  ! 
Hit  krSft'gen  Bluen,  Ruck  auf  Rock, 
Hacht  es  sunichte  Donst  und  Druck ! 

Hab'  Dank,   dn   frisch  und  ftendig 

Wehn! 
Hab'  Daok,  hab'  Dank-^,  war*  es 

ZehnI 
Ja,  Zebn  und  Hngs  der  Himmel  rein  ! 
Jetzty  mein'  ich,  wird  es  Sechse  sein  1 — 
Der  Wiaperwind,  der  Wisperwind. 
I>en  kennt  bis  Oestricb  jedes  Kind ! 


Dim  hang  the  mSats  thoae  towers  QpoB; 
Bot  patience,  they  wiU  soon  b^s^nel 
For  all  so  big  ther  look  and  frown. 
The  Whisper  will  not  be  put  down, 
Bnt  charging  at  them,  blast  on  blast, 
Scatters  their  sullen  heaps  at  last. 

So  may  it  be  I  amen,  amen  I 
Blow  on  good  wind--0  were  it  ten  I 
O  were  it  ten,  and  clear  the  sky  ! 
'Twill  now  methinks  be  six  weU  nigh. — 
The  Whisperwind !  lis  known  to  all 
From  north  to  south  both  great  and 


Art.  VI.— jRomAfc*  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Sleeman,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 
2  vols.    London :  Hatchard  and  Son.     1844. 

Th£  popularity  of  Indian  topics  is  increasing  rapidly.  Not  a 
monih,  scarcely  a  week,  passes  without  bringing  along  with  it 
some  new  work  on  Indian  topography,  manners,  or  politics.  The 
^prowth  of  the  interest  which,  as  a  people,  we  take  in  Eastern  sub- 
jects bears  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  growth  of  our  empire  in 
the  East.  At  first  it  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Few  cared  to 
know  what  was  doing  in  those  remote  regions,  to  bring  intelli- 
gence from  which  required  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  ^r. 
The  news,  in  fact,  was  already  old  before  it  reached  us.  We, 
therefore,  troubled  otirselves  comparatively  little  about  it,  and  ex- 
hausted our  attention  on  matters  which,  though  of  much  smaller 
•dimenaons,  eclipsed  the  far  greater  objects  lying  at  a  distance. 
By  degrees  the  circle  of  our  power  in  India  was  enlai^ed,  and  its 
augmentation  was  accompanied  by  an  enlarged  sympatny  at  home. 
A  sort  of  indefinite  consciousness  pervaded  the  public  mind,  that 
we  had  sown  the  seeds  of  great  things  in  Asia,  and  might  expect 
«ome  day,  no  one  exactly  knew  how  or  when,  to  benold  them 
ripen  into  the  glorious  narvest  of  empire.  Out  of  this  feeling  a 
particular  department  of  our  literature  sprang  up.  A  connexion 
was  established  between  India  and  Great  Britain  which,  obviously 
promising  to  be  i>ermanent,  suggested  to  speculative  men  the  ne- 
•oessity  ol  explaining  its  origin,  and  pointing  out  how  it  might  be 
Tendered  most  profitable  to  both  countries.  For  a  while  the  class 
of  persons  affected  by  these  speculations  was  exceedingly  small. 
It  required  much  leisure  and  severe  habits  of  study  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  vast  fiibric  of  Indian  society,  with  its  strange 
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and  mysteziouB  ieligi(m,  its  mtncate  system  of  castes^  its  TSiioas 
fonns  of  gOYemment,  its  peculiar  civilissdon,  tlie  mixture  lAoA 
it  exhibits  of  refinement  and  barbarism,  its  extraordinary  [Ha- 
lation at  once  heterogeneous  and  uniform,  its  history  losmg  iMf 
in  the  obscuri^  of  the  fabulous  ages.  Writers,  however,  pene- 
Tered,  and  readers  gradually  presented  themadves.  One  tofnc 
first  and  then  another  was  mvestigated  and  explained.  People 
perceived  there  was  beauty  and  grandeur  where  at  first  they  comd 
discover  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  uncouth  forms;  and  a  sympadiy 
was  created  for  that  modification  of  humanly  which  pe^iliar  in- 
fluences have  invested  with  a  hue  of  bronze.  In  this  way  we  hsTe 
arrived  imperceptibly  at  the  conviction,  that  the  Hindis  sie  our 
fellow-subjects,  we  might  now  perhaps  almost  say  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  since  India  and  y^ngkml  are  only  dirorent  parts  of 
the  same  empire  which,  connected  together  by  the  ocean,  stads 
the  surface  ot  the  globe  with  large  spaces  rendered  healthy  and 
populous  by  industiy ,  and  radiant  witn  the  li^ht  of  fi:eedonu 

We  are  now  pernaps  in  danger  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of 
many  thin^  connected  with  India,  from  the  notion  tnat  because 
much  has  been  written,  our  knowledge  is  already  sufficienthr  ex- 
tensive. In  reality,  however,  we  have  a  great  deal  still  to  learn, 
asany  onewho  reads  CSolonel  Sleeman's'  Rambles  andKecoIIedioDa' 
may  perceive.  No  doubt  some  to^cs  are  dwelt  upon  in  these 
volumes  which  have  already  occupied  the  pens  of  other  writers; 
but  mingled  with  these  are  many  curious  revelations  of  IndiBH 
society,  which  will  probably  surprise  even  t^ose  who  oonsidef 
themselves  best  acquainted  with  the  East.  It  is  implied  in  this 
that  Colonel  Sleeman  is  an  acute  and  carefiil  observer.  He  is  modi 
more.  United  witli  remarkable  abilities,  we  find  in  him  a  fi»rbeB^ 
inff  and  tolerant  disposition,  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
subject  races  of  India,  and  a  generous  dedre  to  make  amends  to 
them,  by  kindness  and  ^ood  government,  for  what  they  may  have 
lost  on  the  score  of  national  independence.  For  this  reason  ^ 
regard  it  as  a  duty  strongly  to  recommend  his  work  to  the  public. 
To  say  that  it  is  replete  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind, 
would  not  be  to  state  half  its  merits;  because,  while  enlarging  Ae 
aphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  correcting  the  judgment,  it  perpe- 
tually entertains  the  fimcy  wilih  rich  and  brilhant  pictiues,  stores 
the  memory  with  lively  anecdotes,  and  warmly  interests  all  the 
better  feeling  of  our  nature  in  bdialf  of  the  Hindiis.  It  has  been 
made,  we  b^eve,  a  reproach  against  Colonel  Sleeman,  that  hebas 
followed  no  strict  method  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  b 
some  sense  thiamay  be  admitted  to  be  a&ult,  tiiough  the  g^eial 
reader  will  soaioely  object  to  it;  since,  through  what  is  deemed  ade- 
linquency  against  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  art,  the  object  of  attart  has 
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been  atteined,  vldeh  is  ai  oQce  to  adnankter  in8lnicd<ui  and 

l^twithstanding  what  hae  beett  said,  we  are  far  from  adopting, 
on  all  flubjectSy  the  views  of  Colond  Sleeman,  who  is  ofiien  most 
whimaicallj  inconsistent.  No  man  can  be  more  thoroughly  con* 
Tinced  than  he  that  our  government  is  the  source  of  innumerable 
blessings  to  the  people  ol  India.  He  seizes  upon  every  occasion 
that  piKsents  itself  to  reitemte,  that  it  is  the  oest  system  of  rule 
they  nave  ever  knovoL  Nay,  he  proves  it  by  xmansweraUe  ar- 
guments, and  undeniable  facts,  and  assures  US|  that  the  better  ami 
more  enU^htened  portion  of  die  natives  franklv  acknowledge  it. 
from  which  mi^ht  be  inferred,  that  Colonel  Sleeman  advocates 
the  extinction  of  those  Hindu  and  Mohamedan  despotisms  whicli 
adll  deform  the  &ce  of  society  in  India,  and  inflict  so  much  misery 
upon  their  subjects.  Here,  however,  our  author's  humanity  for- 
aakeshim.  He  ceases  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Hondiis,  and  stands  for- 
ward, according  to  his  own  views,  exclusively  English.  He  would 
not  have  us  extend  the  advantages  of  our  rule  to  evexj  part  of  India, 
for  the  most  extraordinary  of  cJl  reasons,  that  it  would  deprive  our 
own  subjects  of  opportunity  for  comparing  their  condition  with  that 
of  their  neifidhbouxs,  and  ieeling,  by  contrast,  how  much  happier 
tfaey  are.  This  is  an  atrocious  fsdlacy,  which  assumes  vanous 
£>fms  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who  put  it  forward.  We 
bave,  in  former  articles,  exposed  its  wickedness  when  made  use  of, 
to  sbow  that  the  native  jjovemments  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist 
in  order  to  suppljr  us  with  something  to  %ht  with,  and  keep  the 
bayonets  of  our  sipafais  fix>m  rusting.  It  assumes  a  new  phase  in 
Colonel  Sleeman's  theory,  but  is  the  same  fallacy  stilL  He  fan- 
oies  and  endeavours  to  persuade  his  reader  that  the  peonle  of  India 
would  not  be  able  to  appreciate  good  government  or  xnow  when 
ihdy  were  kindly  treatea,  if  they  had  not  perpetually  before  their 
eyes  the  detestable  examples  of  oppression  and  tyranny  supplied 
by  the  native  states.  His  arguments,  stated  in  his  own  language, 
areas  follows :«— 

"  There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  leave  these  two  small  native 
states  under  their  own  chiefs,  even  when  the  claim  to  the  succes- 
Sftoo  is  feeble  or  defiscdve ;  first,  because  it  tends  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
other  native  chiefs  from  the  apprehension,  already  too  prevalent  amons^ 
diem,  that  we  desire,  by  degrees,  to  absorb  them  all,  because  we  think 
our  government  would  ao  better  for  the  people  ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
by  having  them  as  a  contrast,  we  afford  to  the  people  of  India  the  op- 
portwiiCnr  of  observing  the  supeiior  advantages  of  our  role. 

<<  ^Tis  distance  lends  enebuoifement  to  the  view*  in  govenueents  as 
wta  as  in  hndbo^esi  and  if  the  people  of  India,  instead  of  the  living 
{voefii  of  what  perSons  thiugs  native  government^  whether  Hind6  or 
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Mohammedan,  ia  reality  are,  were  aoqaainted  wilfa  nothing  but  ra*- 
pictures  of  them  as  are  to  be  fouid  in  their  histories  and  the  imwaai 
tions  of  their  priests  and  learned  men  (who  lose  much  of  their  inience 
and  importance  under  our  rule),  they  would  eertaioly,  with  proneness 
like  theus  to  delight  in  the  marvellous,  be  far  from  satisfied,  as  thej  now 
are,  that  they  never  had  a  government  so  good  as  ours,  and  that  thej 
never  could  nope  for  another  so  good  were  ours  removed/' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  Colonel  Sleeman*8  reasons  it  can 
only  be  supposed  to  possess  weight  by  those  who  believe,  that  our 
-empire  may  be  endangered  by  fostering  such  apprehensions  as  he 
-describes  amon^  native  rulers.  In  reaUty,  howev^,  there  are  no 
princes  in  India  from  whom  we  have  any  thing  to  fear.  They 
may  believe  what  they  please,  and  imagine  what  they  pleaas; 
their  belief  and  their  imaginings  must  always  be  matter  of  indif* 
ferenoe  to  us,  so  long  as  we  rule  our  own  subjects  wisely  and  justly. 
Besides,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  native  chief  in  all  Ind&  who 
does  not  know  as  well  as  the  governor-general  himself,  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  our  system  is  to  spread  rapidly  and  ovMthrow, 
one  after  another,  the  various  petty  despotisms  which  stand  in  our 
way.  The  fact  unquestionably  and  obviously  is  so,  and  no  hjrpo- 
critical  show  of  moderation  on  our  part  could  possibly  disguise  ihe 
truth  from  any  who  have  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
it.  Unless  defeated  by  some  rival  state  and  driven  out  from  India, 
it  is  and  must  be  our  policy  to  extend  and  consolidate  our  pow^ 
there.  The  native  princes  cannot  possibly  withstand  this  tenaency. 
Every  day  their  means  of  resistance  are  aiminished,  while  ours  axe 
multiplied  and  augmented  Nothing,  therefore,  that  we  cotdd  do 
would  render  them  more  inclined  than  they  are  at  present  to  cabal 
and  combine  a^inst  us.  Our  security  does  not  consist  in  their 
ffood  will,  but  in  their  utter  incapacity  to  harm  us.  We  shall  put 
them  all  down,  and  tliey  know  it,  and  await  their  certain  destmy 
with  the  same  composure  that  men  look  forward  to  the  stroke  of 
death.  They  are  sure  it  will  come,  but  cannot  foretell  the  day  or 
the  hour,  and  therefore,  in  the  meantime,  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  Colonel  Sleeman  appears  to  be  more 
inimical  than  the  lust  of  conquest;  and  he  expends  a  great  deal  of 
virtuous  indignation  against  all  who  have  fought  for  the  extension 
of  empire,  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  For 
the  man  of  Macedon  we  need  Just  now  make  no  apology.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  of  him  nrst  or  last,  and,  we  dare  say,  the 
world  has  finally  made  up  its  mind  respecting  his  merits  or  de- 
merits. Not  so  with  Sir  John  Malcolm.  This  distinguished  In- 
dian statesman  is  still  but  imperfectly  understood.  He  was  not 
by  any  means^  however,  what  Colonel  Sleeman  would  insinuate, 
a  mere  physical  force  conqueror.    On  the  contrary,  as  &r  as  we 
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'&  3  liave  been  able  to  compiehend,  either  Us  writings  or  his  actions, 
his  policy  was  precisely  that  which  we  must  eventually  follow  if 
we  denie  to  remain  masters  of  India.  Sir  John  Malcolm  advo- 
cated the  utmost  forbearance  towards  the  native  princes,  was  most 
anxious  that  they  should  be  treated  with  consiaeration,  and  de- 
sired, above  all  tnings,  that  in  our  dealings  with  them  we  should 
not  only  be  just  but  merciful.  At  the  same  time  he  felt,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  avoid  feeling,  that  our  duties  as  a  great  nation  by 
no  means  consisted  in  collating  the  humours  of  nawabs'  and 
rajahs,  but  that,  besides  what  might  be  due  to  ourselves,  we  had 
Gtfefully  to  condider  what  was  due  to  the  people  of  India,  in-* 
TBiiably  oppressed  and  rendered  miserable  wnen  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  those  rulers. 

Latterly  the  conscience  of  the  country  has  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  byhiffhly  coloured  pictures  of  our  warlike  proceedings 
in  India.  We  have  been  represented  as  a  conquering  caste  over- 
throwing venerable  institutions  with  the  sword,  and  violentiy 
putting  an  end  to  mild  and  paternal  governments.  We  profoundly 
reverence  the  solicitude  of  the  public,  that  things  should  not  be  so. 
Lord  EUenbiMough  no  doubt  was  guilty  of  very  extraordinary 
caprices;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  there  is  no  act  of  our 
Indian  government  which  miffht  not  be  clearly  shown  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  mankind,  rroperly  to  estimate  what  we  have 
already  effected  for  India,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  state 
of  society  which  existed  all  over  the  country  before  we  became 
masters  of  it,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  exist  still  in 
many  parts,  and  will  long  continue  to  defy  our  utmost  vigilance. 
Colonel  Sleeman  suppUes  numerous  illustrations  both  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  former  governments,  and  of  the  fearfxd  demoralisation 
of  the  people,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  necessary 
consequences. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  dealing  fidrly  with  the  subject  were 
we  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  political  impotence  of  tne  native 
rulers.  That  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  rather  as  their  misfor- 
tune than  their  fault.  They  were  active  perpetrators  of  iniquity, 
and  still  are  wherever  the  power  to  be  so  remains  witii  them. 
Not  content  witii  the  revenues  which  the  most  refined  arts  of  ex- 
tortion can  wring  from  their  subjects,  they  constantiy  keep  in 
their  pay  gangs  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  surfitce  of  India  to  commit  crimes  and  collect 
boo^,  with  which  they  retreat  to  the  territories  of  their  patrons, 
who  afford  them  protection  for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  These  organ- 
ised bands  of  criminals  abound  more  especially  in  Central  India, 
whence  they  issue  perpetually  to  spread  assassination  and  terror 
through  the  neighbounng  dtttrictB  of  the  Company's  territories. 
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It  was  remarked  long  ago,  by  a  yerj  aocoiate  obeerver  cf  hunMOi 
society,  that  the  vices  of  the  great  constitute  the  patterns  which 
minor  villains  copy.  It  cannot  aocoidingly  surprise  us  to  find^ 
that  where  princes  do  not  re&se  to  profit  by  offences,  which  in 
civilised  communities  would  bring  both  prinucipals  and  accessories 
to  a  shameful  death,  the  lax  and  profligate  of  interior  grades  should 
imitate  their  example.  The  ffreat  tcavelling  gsjigs  of  sftabben 
and  poisoners  maintained  by  ti^  sovereigns  excite  the  envy  of 
their-  ambitious  subjects,  who  tread  diligently  in  their  footsteps. 
Consequently  awaamns  of  various  kinds  prevail  evexywhero. 
Sometimes,  when  circumstances  render  it  practicable,  they  dtib 
their  courage  and  int^enuily,  and  do  business  on  a  large  scale; 
sometimes,  when  their  means  are  limited,  their  operations  are 
carried  on  by  a  few  partners;  and  occasionally,  when  the  stars  are 
coLceedingly  unpropitious,  they  take  to  the  road  sixigly  or  in  Ami- 
lies,  and  inflict  up^  their  honest  neighbours  what  suffering  or 
sorrow  thejr  can.  We  know  that  not  two  centuries  ago,  the  pas- 
sion for  poisoning  prevailed  widely  in  a  neiehbonring  ooQntiy« 
infectizig  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  ana  urging  them  into 
crimes  which,  in  some  cases,  were  expiated  on  the  scarold.  It  will 
therefore  scarcely  surprise  us  to  behold  destitute  aivl  dei|>erKle 
persons,  among  a  people  besotted  bv  the  worst  of  8i^)eiBtilaoti8, 
which  has  almost  obhterated  from  tne  mind  the  distmction  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  perpetrating  deeds  which  make  us  shudder 
with  h<Mrror.  Colonel  Sleeman's  book  is  full  o£  examfkes  of  sncli 
atrocities,  which  deserve,  all  of  them,  public  attention,  because 
they  are  to  be  imputed  in  part  to  liie  religion,  but  chiefly  to  tbe 
native  governments  of  the  Hindus.  We  select  a  single  example, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  touching  narratives  of 
the  kind  ever  laid  before  the  public: — 

"  People  of  great  sensilulity  with  hearts  overchaived  with  sorrow, 
often  appear  cold  and  callous  to  those  who  seem  to  feel  xu>  interest  in 
their  afflictions.  An  instance  of  the  kind  I  will  here  mention;  it  is  one 
of  the  thousand  I  have  met  with  in  my  Indian  rambles.  It  was  men- 
tioned to  me  one  day  that  an  old  Fakeer,  who  lived  in  a  small  hut  dose 
by  a  little  shrine  on  the  side  of  the  road  near  the  town  of  Moradabad, 
hM  lately  lost  his  son,  poisoned  by  a  party  of  Dhutooreeas,  or  profes- 
sional poisoners,  that  now  infest  every  road  throughout  India.  I  sent 
for  him  and  requested  him  to  teU  me  his  storv,  as  I  nugfat  pedbi^  be 
able  to  trace  the  mwderers.  He  did  so,  and  a  Penian  writer  took  it 
down,  while  I  listened  with  all  the  coldness  of  a  magistrate  who  wanted 
merely  to  leam  facts,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fiselines. 
This  IS  his  story  literally:— 

"  '  I  reside  in  my  hut  by  the  side  of  die  road,  a  mile  wd  a  hatf  from 
the  town,  and  live  upon  the  bounty  of  travellera  and  people  of  the 
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roancBng  Tillages.  Aboat  ax  weeki  ago  I  was  mt6ag  by  die  Mb  of  my 
dmne  after  sayiDg  pnyen,  with  my  only  son,  about  ten  yean  of  age, 
when  a  man  came  up  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  danghter,  the  one 
a  fittle  dder,  and  the  other  a  little  younger,  than  my  boy.  They  baked 
and  ate  thdr  bread  near  my  shrine,  and  ga^e  me  fknir  enough  to  make 
two  cakes.  This  I  prepared  and  baked.  My  boy  was  hunep^  and  ate 
one  cake  and  a  half;  I  ate  odIt  a  half  one,  finr  I  was  not  huneiy .  I 
had  a  few  days  before  pordiased  a  new  blanket  for  my  boy,  and  it  waa 
hanging  in  the  faraach  of  a  tree  that  shaded  the  shrine^  when  these 
people  came.  My  son  and  I  soon  became  stupified.  I  saw  him  Adl 
asleep^  and  I  soon  fallowed.  I  awoke  again  in  the  evening  and  found 
mys^  in  a  pool  of  water.  I  had  sense  enough  to  crawl  towards  my 
boy.  I  found  him  still  fareathing;  and  I  sat  by  ham  with  his  head  in 
my  lap,  where  he  soon  died.  It  was  now  evening,  and  I  got  up  and 
wandmd  about  all  mgixt  picking  up  straws,  I  know  not  why,  I  was  not 
yet  ouite  sensible.'  During  the  night  the  wolves  ate  my  poor  boy.  I 
heard  this  from  travellers,  and  went  and  gathered  up  nis  bones  and 
buried  them  in  the  shrine.  I  did  not  quite  recover  tdl  the  third  day, 
when  I  found  that  some  washerwomen  had  put  me  in  the  pool,  and  left 
me  there  with  my  head  out,  in  hopes  that  this  would  revive  me;  but 
they  had  no  hope  of  my  son.  I  was  then  taken  to  the  police  of  tiie 
town;  but  the  landhcdders  had  begged  me  to  say  nothinr  shout  the  poi- 

L  and  the  village  oomanmity  into  trouble* 


lest  it  might  get  them  i 
The  man  was  tidl  and  fair,  and  about  thirty-five^  the  'woman  short, 
stout,  and  fair,  and  about  thirty;  two  of  her  teeth  projected  a  good  deal; 
the  bo/s  ^elids  were  much  diseased.' 

**  All  this  he  told  me  vrithout  the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion,  for 
he  had  not  seen  any  a;q)eaxance  of  it  in  me  or  my  Persian  writer,  and  a 
casual  £iu*opean  oliserver  would  perhaps  have  exclaimed,  'What  bmtee 
these  natives  are!  the  fellow  feels  no  more  for  the  loss  of  his  only  sou 
than  he  woidd  for  that  of  a  goat! '  But  I  knew  the  feeling  was  there. 
The  Persian  writer  put  up  his  paper  and  closed  his  inkstand,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue,  word  for  word,  took  place  between  me  and  the  old  man. 

"  ^iesthn. — '  What  made  you  conceal  the  real  cause  of  your  bo/s 
death,  and  tell  the  police  that  ne  had  been  killed  as  well  as  eaten  by 
wolves?  * 

**  Amwer. — *The  landholders  told  me  that  they  could  never  bring 
back  my  bcnr  to  life,  and  l3ie  whc^e  village  would  be  worried  to  death 
by  them  if  i  made  any  mention  of  the  poison.' 

**  QuesHmi. — ^  And  if  they  were  to  be  punished  for  this  they  would 
annoy  you? ' 

^  Answer. — 'Certainly;  but  I  bdieve  thejr  advised  me  for  my  own 
good  as  wdU  as  theb  own.' 

**  QHettiom. — '  And  if  they  should  turn  you  away  from  that  ^ace, 
could  you  not  make  another? ' 

"  Answer. — <  Are  not  the  bones  of  my  poor  boy  there;  and  the  trees 
that  he  and  I  planted  and  watched  together  for  ten  years?' 

**  QuesHon, — 'Have  you  no  other  relations?  What  became  of  your 
boy^s  mother?* 
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^  Ansufer. — '  She  died  at  that  place  when  my  boy  was  ooly  tbee 
months  old«  I  have  brought  him  up  from  that  ace ;  he  was  my  only 
child,  and  he  has  been  poisoned  for  the  sake  of  the  blanket ! '  (Here  tu 
poor  old  man  sobbed  as  if  his  heart-strings  would  break,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  make  him  sit  down  on  the  floor  while  I  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.) 

"  QuesUon. — *  Had  you  any  cliildren  before?  * 

<^  Afuwer. — '  Yes,  sir.  We  had  several,  but  they  all  died  before  tbeir 
mother.  We  had  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  nusfortunes,  and  I  had 
become  too  weak  and  ill  to  work.  I  buned  my  poor  wife's  bones  by 
the  side  of  the  road  where  she  died,  raised  the  bttle  shrine  over  them, 
planted  the  trees,  and  there  have  I  sat  ever  ^ce  by  her  side,  with  our 
poor  boy  in  my  bosom.  It  is  a  sad  place  for  wolves,  and  we  used  often 
to  hear  them  howling  outside ;  but  my  poor  boy  was  never  afraid  of 
them  when  he  knew  I  was  near  him:  God  preserved  him  to  me,  till  the 
sight  of  the  new  blanket,  for  I  had  nothing  else  in  the  world,  msde 
these  people  poison  us!  I  bought  it  for  bun  only  a  few  days  before, 
when  the  rains  were  coming  on,  out  of  my  savines,  it  was  all  I  hA.* 
(The  poor  old  man  sobbed  agun  and  sat  down  whue  I  paced  the  room, 
lest  I  shoidd  sob  also;  my  heart  was  becoming  a  little  too  large  for  iu 
iqiartment.)  *  I  will  never,'  continued  he,  *  quit  the  bones  of  my  wife 
and  child,  and  the  tree  that  he  and  I  watered  for  so  many  years.  I 
have  not  many  years  to  live;  there  wiU  I  spend  them,  whatever  the  land- 
holders may  ao — ^they  advised  me  for  my  own  good,  and  will  never  tuni 
me  out.* 

"  I  found  all  the  poor  man  stated  to  be  true;  the  man  and  his  wife 
had  mized  poison  with  the  flour  to  destroy  the  poor  old  man  and  his 
son,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  blanket,  which  they  saw  hanging  in  the 
branch  of  the  tree  and  carried  away  with  them." 

The  above  anecdote  may  be  said  to  exemplify  at  once  the  evil 
and  the  good  side  of  the  Hindii  character.  We  shall  now  extract 
a  passage  which,  though  it  may  give  rise  to  regret,  that  a  people, 
in  whom  feelings  so  kindly  prevail,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  80  frigntful  a  superstition,  will  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
to  us  the  manner  in  which  they  sometimes  contrive  to  extract  a 
blessing,  out  of  what  in  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  curse.  Every 
body  has  heard  of  the  numerous  pilgrimages  tmdertaken  by  our 
Hindii  subjects,  oflen,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  the  joassion  for  a  wan- 
dering life,  oflen  from  much  worse  motives.  (Jccasionally,  how- 
ever, the  devotee  is  sent  forth  on  his  long  and  weary  errand  by 
feelings  of  which  the  noblest  people  on  earth  might  be  justly 
proud.  Colonel  Sleeman  supphes  us  with  a  short  relation  of  the 
pil^mage  of  a  whole  family,  prompted  by  these  better  motives, 
which  our  readers  will,  doubtle^,  be  gkd  to  find  here. 

**  One  morning  the  old  Jemadar,  the  marriage  of  whose  mnngo-gtore 
with  the  Jasmine  I  have  already  described,  brought  his  two  sons  and  a 
nephew  to  pay  their  respects  to  me  on  their  return  to  Jubbulpoor  &om 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jaggannatli.     The  sickness  of  the  youngest,  a  nice  bof 
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<of  about  six  jean  of  age,  had  caused  this  pilgrimage.     The  eldest  son 
was  about  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  the  nepnew  about  eighteen. 

**  After  the  usual  compliments,  I  addressed  the  eldest  son.  '  And  so 
jour  brother  was  really  very  ill  when  you  set  out?' 

*' '  Very  ill,  sir,  hardly  able  to  stand  without  assistance/ 

'< '  What  was  the  matter  with  him?' 

-*' '  It  was  what  we  call  a  dr)'ing  up,  or  withering  of  the  system.' 

"  *  What  were  the  symptoms  ?* 

"'Dysentery.' 

*' '  Good.     And  what  ciu:ed  him,  as  he  now  seems  quite  well  ?' 

'^ '  Our  mother  and  father  yowed  five  pair  of  baskets  of  Ganges  water 
to  Gufi;adhur,  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Seva,  at  the  temple  of  By- 
joonath,  and  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Jaggannat'h.' 

**  *  And  havine  fulfilled  these  vows  your  brother  recovered?' 

'^ '  He  had  qmte  recovered,  sir,  before  we  set  out  from  Jaggannatlk' 

*^ '  And  who  carried  the  baskets?* 

**  *  My  mother,  wife,  cousin,  myself,  and  little  brother,  aQ  carried  one 
^pair  eacn. 

**  *  This  little  boy  could  not,  surely,  carry  a  pair  of  baskets  all  the 
•way?' 

**  *  No,  sir,  we  had  a  pair  of  small  baskets  made  especially  for  him, 
:and  when  within  about  three  miles  of  the  temple,  he  got  down  from  his 
Kttle  pony,  took  up  his  baskets  and  carried  them  to  the  god;  up  to  within 
ihree  miles  of  the  temple  the  baskets  were  carried  by  a  Bitihmin  ser- 
vant, whom  we  had  taken  with  us  to  cook  our  food.  We  had  with  us 
Another  Brahmin,  to  whom  we  had  to  pay  only  a  trifle,  as  his  principal 
wages  were  made  up  of  fees  from  families  in  the  town  of  Jubbulpoor, 
who  had  made  similar  vows,  and  gave  him  so  much  a  bottle  for  the 
water  he  carried  in  their  several  names  for  the  god.' 

*•  •  Did  you  give  all  your  water  to  the  Byjoonath  temple,  or  cany 
•some  with  you  to  Jaggannat*h  ?' 

"  *  No  water  is  ever  offered  to  Jaggannat'h,  sir,  he  is  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnoo.' 

** '  And  does  Vishnoo  never  drink  ?' 

<«  <  He  drinks,  sir,  no  doubt ;  but  he  gets  nothing  but  offerings  of  food 
And  money.' 

**  *  And  what  is  tlie  distance  you  went  ?* 

**  *  From  this  to  Bindachul,  on  the  Ganges,  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  ;  thence  to  B^oonath,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  and  thence 
to  Jaggannat'h,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles  more.' 

** '  And  your  mother  and  wife  walked  all  the  way  with  their  baskets?' 

** '  All  tne  way,  sir,  except  when  either  o^  them  got  sick,  when  she 
mounted  the  pony  with  my  little  brother  till  she  felt  well  again.' 

**  Here  were  rour  memben  of  a  respectable  family  walking  a  pil- 
grimage of  between  twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  miles,  going  and 
coming,  and  carrying  burdens  on  their  shoulders,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  poor  sick  boy,  and  millions  of  families  are  every  year  doing  the  same 
from  all  parts  of  In^a.     The  change  of  ur  and  exercise  cmM  the  boy, 
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and  no  donbt  did  tlmn  all.s  gieat  deal  of  good»  but  no  phyndan  m  the 
"world,  but  A  religioaB  one,  could  liavo  peiraided  them  to  undevtake  foeh 
a  journey  &r  the  same  purpase." 

It  would  have  afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  laj  ia  this  place 
before  our  readers  all  those  passages  of  Coloiiel  Slei»nan's  '  Kftm- 
bles'  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  nativeB  of  India. 
But  this  we  find  to  be  impossible.  We  must,  thenefue,  confine 
ourselves  to  such  extracts  as  may  serve  to  show  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  always  laboured  till  Providence  conducted  the 
'  English  into  their  oountiy.  We  beg  it  may  be  bcnme  in  mind 
that  Colonel  ^leeman  is  not  the  advocate  of  conquest,  but  tbt^ 
on  the  contrary,  he  contends  strenuously  for  the  upholding  of  tbe 
native  governments,  and  directs  all  the  force  of  his  political  eco- 
nomy, such  as  it  is,  against  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  ail  who  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  even  for  Hind6s  good  government  is 
more  desirable  than  bad.  His  theory,  however,  does  not  betay 
him  into  the  suppression  of  facts.  His  arguments  look  one  way, 
his  testimony  the  other.  He  is,  consequently,  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable witness  than  if  his  narratives  were  given  in  support  of 
the  hypothesis  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  alone  calculated  to 
uphold.  Our  conviction  at  any  rate  is,  that  the  generali^  of  im- 
partial persons  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Colonel  Skanan's 
book  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  sooner  all  India  is  placed 
under  the  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  Ghreat  Britain  the  better 
will  it  be  for  those  who  inhabit  it.  Frequently  the  most  forcible 
illustrations  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  indigenous  des- 
potisms are  not  found  in  political  disquisitions,  but  occur  by  the 
way  where  the  author  is  describing  manners  and  customs,  or  le- 
counting  circumstances  which  he  observed  in  moving  along.  For 
example,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  prodigious  extravagance 
of  which  Hindus  of  all  ranks  are  guilty  in  the  celebration  of  their 
children's  marriages,  he  says: — 

*'  One  of  the  evils  which  press  most  upon  Indian  society  is  the  ne- 
cessity which  long  usage  has  established,  of  squanderiog  lam  sums  in 
marriage  ceremonies,  instead  of  giving  what  they  can  to  their  children 
to  establish  them,  and  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  ^umilies,  and 
rise  in  the  world  ;  parents  everywhere  feel  bound  to  squander  all  thoy 
have,  and  all  they  can  borrow,  in  the  festivities  of  their  marriage^. 
Men  in  India  could  never  feel  secure  of  being  permitted  fireely  to  cdjov 
their  property  under  despotic  and  unsettled  governments,  the  only 
kind  of  governments  they  knew  or  hoped  for ;  and  much  of  the  xasxas 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  out  in  forming  substantial  woriLSj  with 
a  view  to  a  return  in  income  of  some  sort  or  other  for  the  remainder  of 
their  own  lives,  and  for  those  of  their  children,  were  expended  in  tombs, 
^  temples,  suraes,  tanks,  groves,  and  other  works,  useful  and  omameDtal* 
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no  doabty  but  firom  wbich  neither  they  nor  their  ohildien  ooidd  ever 
hope  to  derive  income  of  any  kind.  The  same  feeling  of  meecnrify  ganre 
birth,  no  doubt^  to  this  preposterous  usage,  which  tends  so  much  to  keep 
down  the  mat  mass  of  tiie  people  of  Ludia  to  that  grade  in  which 
ihey  were  bom,  and  in  which  they  have  nothing  but  dbeir  manual  la- 
bour to  depend  upon  for  their  subsistence.  Every  man  ieek  himself 
bound  to  waste  all  his  stock  and  capital,  and  exhaust  ail  his  credit,  in 
feeding  idlers  duxing  the  ceremonies  which  attend  the  mamage  of  his 
children,  because  his  ancestors  squandered  similar  sums,  and  he  would 
sink  in  the  estimation  of  society  if  he  were  to  allow  his  children  to  be 
married  with  less." 

By  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  the  same  effects  have  every- 
where been  produced.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  all  despotic 
states  are  confessedly  remarkable  for  the  laxity  of  their  morals, 
their  proneness  to  snatch,  at  all  hazards,  and  enjoy,  at  any  price, 
the  pleasures  of  the  hour,  because  they  know  not  what  the  next 
may  bring  forth.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  say  they,  for  to-moirow 
we  die.  This  accounts  for  the  inferior  standard  of  morals, 
which  prevails  universally  through  Asia,  without  having  recourse 
to  those  differences  of  race,  which  some  fanciful  speculators  are  so 
fond  of  putting  forward.  Under  the  pressure  of  tyranny  con- 
tinued through  many  ages,  even  the  Englishman  would  be  found 
to  degenerate  into  a  liar  and  a  profligate,  as  any  one  may  con- 
vince himself,  who  will  be  at  tne  pains  to  contrast  the  godless 
rabble  who  took  up  arms  for  Charles  I.,  and  swarmed  afterwards. 
about  his  son,  with  the  stem  and  magnanimous  puritans,  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  preacher,  Irving,  '  made  their  chivalry  to  slap.' 
But  it  is  not  the  morals  only  that  are  deteriorated  by  the  innu- 
ence  of  despotism,  which  is  found  to  wither  even  the  intellectual 
powers. 

*'  A  great  difference  appeared  to  me  to  be  observable  between  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  we  were  now  travelling, 
and  those  of  the  people  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories;  they 
seemed  here  to  want  the  urbanity  and  intelligence  we  find  among  our 
subjects  in  the  latter  quarters.  The  apparent  stupiditv  of  the  people 
when  questioned  upon  points  the  most  interesting  to  them,  regarding 
their  history,  their  agriculture,  their  tanks  and  temples,  was  most  pror 
voking ;  and  their  manners  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  rude  and  clownish 
than  those  of  the  people  in  any  other  part  of  India  I  had  travelled  over. 
I  asked  my  little  fnend,  the  Sureemunt,  who  rode  with  me,  what  he 
thought  ot  this  ? 

*^  *  1  think,'  said  he,  ^  that  it  arises  from  the  harsh  character  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live ;  it  makes  every  man  wish  to  appear 
a  fool,  in  order  that  he  may  be  thought  a  beggar,  and  not  worth  the 
pltmdering.' 

** '  It  strikes  me,  my  friend  Sureemunt,  that  their  government  has  made 
them  in  reality  the  beggars  and  the  fools  that  they  appear  to  be.' 
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'<<God  only  knows/ said  Sureenrant;  'ceitun  it  is,  tbat  thej  are 
neither  in  mind  nor  in  manners  what  the  people  of  our  distiicts  are.* " 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  the  princes  of  Central  India, 
not  content  with  the  revenues  which,  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  oppression,  they  can  extort  from  the  unhappy  people  under 
their  sway,  ally  themselves  habitually  with  robbers  and  assassins 
to  replemdi  their  treasuries.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  look  like 
satire  or  exaggeration.  But  if  we  examine  carefully  the  history 
of  all  Asia,  we  shall  find  not  only  that  the  sovereigns  of  that  part 
of  the  world  have  associated  themselves  with  thieves,  but  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  themselves  been  members  of  that  worship- 
ful mtemity.  What  but  a  robber  was  Jenghiz  Khan,  or  Timiir, 
or  Nadir  Shah  ?  They  carried  on,  indeed,  their  ehuppaows  upon 
a  large  scale;  but  in  their  vocabulary,  conquest  and  robbery  were 
synonymous  terms,  and  the  same  thmg  may  still  be  predicated  of 
nearly  all  the  native  princes  in  India. 

**  There  is  hardly  a  single  chief  of  the  Hindii  military  class  in  the 
Btmdelcundy  or  Gwalior  territories,  who  does  not  keep  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers of  some  kind  or  other,  and  consider  it  as  a  valuable  and  legitimate 
source  of  revenue ;  or  who  would  not  embrace  with  cordiality  the  leader  of 
a  gang  of  assassins  by  profession,  who  should  brin^  him  home  from  ererj 
expedition  a  good  horse,  a  good  sword,  or  a  valaable  pair  of  shawl^ 
taken  firom  their  victims.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of  Onde, 
where  the  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  the  same  Hind6  and  mi- 
litary classes,  who  are  in  a  continual  state  of  war  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  government  authorities.  Three-fourths  of  the  reonuts  lor 
native  infantry  regiments  are  from  this  class  of  military  agriculturisls  of 
Oude,  who  have  been  trained  in  thb  school  of  contest,  and  many  of  the 
lads,  when  they  enter  our  ranks,  are  found  to  have  marks  of  the  cM 
steel  upon  their  persons.  A  braver  set  of  men  is  hardly  anywhere  to 
be  found,  or  one  trained  up  with  finer  feelings  of  devotion  towards  the 
power  whose  salt  they  eat.  A  good  many  of  the  other  fourth  of  the 
recruits  for  our  native  infantry  are  drawn  firom  among  the  Ovjejnee 
Bajpoots,  or  Rajpoots  firom  Oujeyn,  who  were  established  many  e[ene- 
rations  ago  in  the  same  manner  at  Bhajpore,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges." 

From  the  sovereigns  the  practice  descends  to  their  dependants 
through  all  grades  of  society.  What  the  supreme  chief  permits 
himseu,  is  con^dered  not  only  lawful  but  honourable  by  thoee  who 
square  their  conduct  after  his  example.  Accordingly,  all  their 
Jaghiredars,  we  are  told,  '*  live  beyond  their  legitimate  means,  and 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  maintaining  upon  their  estates  gangs 
of  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  who  extend  their  depredatioc^ 
into  the  countries  around,  and  share  the  prey  with  their  chieb 
and  their  officers,  and  under-tenants.  They  keep  them  as  poachers 
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keep  their  doas;  and  the  paramount  power,  whose  subjects  they 
plunder,  might  as  well  ask  them  for  tne  best  horse  in  the  stable  as 
lor  the  best  diief  that  lives  under  their  protection.  In  the  Gwalior 
territory  the  Mahratta  amirs,  or  governors  of  districts,  do  the 
same,  and  keep  gangs  of  robbers  on  purpose  to  plunder  their  neigh- 
bours; and  if  you  ask  them  for  their  thieves,  thev  will  actually  teU 
you  that  to  part  with  them  would  be  ruin,  as  they  are  their  only 
defence  against  the  thieves  of  their  neighbours  V* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  India, 
desire  to  pass  under  Bntish  rule.  An  example  of  the  blessings 
which  their  own  native  governments  procure  them,  the  public  have 
just  witnessed  in  the  Kaj  of  Kolapore.  There  the  pnnce  being 
an  infant,  public  affairs  were  necessarily  entrusted  to  ministers, 
who,  having  no  interest  in  the  stability  of  the  government,  thought 
only  of  turmng  their  brief  period  of  authority  to  account.  Against 
their  oppi*essions  the  people  first  complained,  and  then  broke  forth 
into  rebellion,  not  from  any  distinct,  well-founded  hope  of  deli- 
verance, but  because  the  yoke  under  which  they  groaned  was 
insupportable.  Owing,  however,  to  our  absurd  tneory  of  mode- 
jation  and  forbearance,  we  have  here  a^ain,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  been  compelled  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  despotism  against 
the  suffering  people.  When  shall  we  be  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  perceive  that  it  would  be  more  honourable  to  our  character, 
more  consonant  with  the  natural  maxims  of  a  Christian  state,  to 
root  out  from  all  India  the  nests  of  pettv  tyrants  that  now  infest 
it,  and  disturb  its  tranquillity  ?  Many  of*^  the  states  of  India  are  at 
this  moment  under  the  nominal  sway  of  infants,  which  means  that 
they  are  abandoned  to  the  extreme  of  mismanagement.  The  result 
in  these  cases  may  be  said  to  be  before  the  world,  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  state  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  Gwalior,  and  in  the 
Punjab.  Yet,  Colonel  Sleeman  is  anxious,  to  persuade  us,  that 
our  wisest  and  best  course  is  to  leave  things  precisely  as  they  are, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Gwalior,  where  the  state  of  things  is  too  exe- 
crable to  be  tolerated  even  by  him.  Among  the  Bundelas  he  finds 
attachment  even  to  the  wretched  forms  of  tyranny,  which  our 
affectation  of  disinterestedness  still  tolerates  in  Bunoelcund.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  otherwise  than  admire  the  spirit  of  independence 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  There  must  always  exist  other  good 
qualities  when  the  attachment  to  country  is  strong.  But,  if  our 
government  of  India  be  accompanied  by  all  that  justice  and  mild- 
ness which  the  spirit  of  our  national  institutions  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  make  up  to  the  Hindd  of  every 
caste  and  occupation,  for  the  imaginary  loss  he  may  sustain  by  the 
overthrow  of  despots,  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  him  but 
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theii  creed  and  colotyr.  To  illustrate  the  feelings  of  the  nadv^ 
towards  their  rapaoious  and  oppresBtve  masteis,  Colooiel  Sleemaa 
relates  the  following  anecdote: 

^'  A  poor,  half-naked  man,  reduced  to  heggary  by  the  late  famine, 
ran  along  by  my  horse  to  show  me  the  road ;  and  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  my  attendants  exclaimed:  '  That  he  felt  exactly  as  if  he  were 
always  falling  down  a  weU/  meaning,  as  if  he  were  immersed  in  cold 
water.  He  said  :  '  That  the  cold  season  was  suited  only  to  gentlemen 
who  could  afibrd  to  be  well  clothed,  but  to  a  poor  man  like  himself,  and 
the  great  mass  of  people,  in  Bundelcnnd  at  least,  the  hot  season  was  mndi 
better.'  He  told  me:  '  That  the  late  rajah,  though  a  harsh,  was  thou^t 
to  be  a  just  man,  and  that  his  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  his  good  faith, 
had  preserved  the  principality  entive,  but  God  only,  and  the  forbeannoe 
of  the  Honourable  Company,  could  now  save  it  under  sneh  an  imbeole 
as  the  present  chief.'  He  seemed  quite  melancholy  at  the  thou^t  o£ 
living  to  see  this  principality,  the  oldest  in  Bundelcund,  lose  its  bds^ 
pendence.  Even  this  poor,  unclothed,  and  starving  wretch,  had  a  feel* 
mg  of  patriotism,  a  pride  of  country,  though  that  country  had  been  so 
virretchedly  governed)  and  was  now  desolated  by  a  £&mine." 

Sentiments  life  these  must,  indeed,  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Hindfis,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  condition  would 
long  ago  have  eradicated  them.  No  people  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  have  had  a  longer  or  more  bitter  experience  of  misrule.  By 
Sie  great  conquerors  who  set  up  their  thrones  in  Hindustan  they 
were  always  treated  ignominiouslj^,  and  in  many  cases,  having  been 
first  deprived  of  their  political  rights,  were  robbed  also  of  their 
property,  nay,  had  their  wives  and  children  torn  from  them  to  be 
immured  in  the  zenanas  of  their  oppressors,  or  converted  forcibly 
to  their  religion.  Examples  of  such  acts  of  power,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon would  have  termed  them,  occurred  perpetually  under  the 
Mohammedan  emperors,  whose  •  munific^it  cnarities'  Lord  El- 
lenborough  went  out  to  emulate.  It  is  impossible  that  the  voice 
even  of  tmdition  should  for  ages  to  come  cease  to  relate  transaclions 
such  as  these.  Tlie  natives  of  India  cannot,  therefore,  foiget 
from  what  kind  of  thraldom  we  have  delivered  them,  or  cease 
to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  difference  between  the  manner 
in  which  we  exercise  our  authority  and  that  in  which  their 
Tartar  conquerors  wielded  theirs.  A&  Colonel  Sleeman  observes, 
however,  there  exists  hitherto  no  necessity  for  invoking  the 
testimony  of  the  past.  Wherever  a  native  principality  has 
suirvived,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hind6,  there  ignorance 
and  crime,  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rulers, — rebellion 
and  revenge-  on  that  of  the  subject,  keep  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual development  the  drama  of  demoralisation.  Should  the 
reader  have  ever  been  tempted  to  accuse  llie  Efest  India  Company 
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of  inordinate  ambition,  we  intieat  him  to  connder  well,  the  im- 
port o£  the  panage  we  are  about  to  lay  beferre  him.  It  is  not 
written  by  an  advocate  of  teiritoriai  aggnradiaement ;  it  is  not 
broi^t  forward  by  its  author  to  justify  or  palliate  the  annexation 
of  provinces.  It  is  the  voluntary  confession  of  a  writer  who,  in 
spite  of  what  he  relates,  contend  strenuously  for  the  expediency 
of  preserving,  for  the  sake  of  moral  contrast,  all  those  sources  of 
iniquity,  known  under  the  name  of  native  governments.  If  we 
be  not  grievously  mistaken.  Colonel  Sleeman's  facts  will  prevail . 
over  his  arguments.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  Jesuits.  As  it  is  not  their  custom  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  so  neither  is  it  their  custom  to  suffer  evil  that  tney  may 
derive  advantage  from  it.  To  overthrow  the  native  princes  may 
occaflion  ois  some  pecuniary  loss,  may  expose  us  to  some  obloquy; 
but,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  let  xis  brave  these  trifling  evils,  which 
can  affect  only  ourselves,  that  we  may  not  b6  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan,  who  look  up,  and  have  a  right 
to  look  up  to  us,  for  protection.  The  condition  from  which  we 
may  deliver  them  is  thus  described : 

^  Thongli,  no  doubt,  very  famiHar  to  our  ancestors  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  the  Bhoomeawut  is  a  thing  happily  but  little  understood  in 
Europe  at  the  present  day. 

"  Bhoomeawut,  in  Bundelcund,  signifies  a  war  or  fight  for  landed 
inberitance,  from  Bhoum,  the  land,  earth,  Sec.  ;  BhoomeeOy  a  landed 
proprietor.  When  a  member  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  no  matter 
however  small,  has  a  dispute  with  his  ruler,  he  collects  his  followers, 
and  leries  indiscriminate  war  upon  his  territories,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing his  townff  and  villages,  and  murdering  their  inhabitants,  till  he  is 
inrited  back  upon  his  own  terms.  During  this  war,  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  allow  a  single  acre  to  be  tilled  upon  the  estate  which  he 
has  deserted,  or  firom  which  he  has  been  driven  ;  and  he  will  murder 
any  man  who  attempts  to  drive  a  plough  in  it>  together  with  all  his 
familj,  if  he  cam 

'*  The  smallest  member  of  this  landed  aristocracy  of  the  I£nd(i  mifi- 
tsry  dass,  will  often  cause  a  terrible  devastation  during  the  interval 
that  he  is  engaged  in  his  Bhoomeawut,  for  there  are  always  vast  nnm- 
bers  of  loose  characters  floating  upon  the  sur&ce  of  Indian  society,  ready 
to  *  gird  up  their  loins,'  and  use  their  sharp  swords  in  the  sendee  of  ma- 
rauders of^  this  kind,  when  they  cannot  get  employment  in  that  of  the 
constitttted  authorities  of  government. 

^  Such  a  marauder  has  generally  the  sympathy  of  neariy  all  the  mem- 
hen  of  his  own  class  and  clan,  who  are  apt  to  think  that  his  case  may 
1^  one  day  their  own.  He  is  thus  looked  upon  as  contending  for  the 
interests  of  all ;  and  if  his  chief  happen  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  other 
chie&  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  latter  will  clandestinehr  supfxirt  the  - 
outlaw  and  his  causey  by  giving  him  and  his  followers  snelter  in  their 
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hills  and  jungles,  and  oonoealing  their  families  and  stolen  property  id 
their  castles.  It  is  a  maxim  in  India,  and  in  the  less  settled  parts  w  it 
a  true  one,  that,  *  One  pindara  or  robber  makes  a  hundred  ;'  that  is,, 
where  one  robber,  by  a  series  of  atrocious  murders  and  roUieriea 
firi^tens  the  people  into  non-resistance,  a  hundred  loose  characten,. 
fix>m  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  and  adopt  his  name,  in  order  to  plunder  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible degree  of  personal  risk  to  themselves. 

*'  Some  magbtrates  and  local  rulers,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
very  unwisely  adopted  the  measure  of  prohibiting  the  people  from 
carrying,  or  having  arms  in  their  houses.  The  very  tning  which, 
above  all  others,  such  robbers  most  wish  ;  for  they  know,  diough  such 
magistrates  and  rulers  do  not,  that  it  is  the  innocent  only,  and  the 
friends  to  order,  who  will  obey  the  command.  The  robber  will  always  be 
aUe  to  conceal  his  arms,  or  keep  with  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  he  is  now  relieved  altogether  from  the  salutary  dread  of 
a  shot  from  a  door  or  window.  He  may  rob  at  his  l^ure,  or  at  down 
like  a  gentleman,  and  have  all  that  the  people  of  the  surrounfng 
towns  and  villages  possess,  brought  to  him;  for  no  man  can  any  longer 
attempt  to  defend  himself  or  his  family. 

"  Weak  governments  are  soon  obUged  to  invite  back  the  robber  on 
his  own  terms,  for  the  j>eop]e  can  pay  them  no  revenue,  being  prevented 
from  cultivating  thekt  lands,  and  obliged  to  give  all  they  have  to  the 
robbers,  or  submit  to  be  plundered  of  it  Jansee  and  Jhalone  are  ex* 
oeedingly  weak  governments,  from  having  their  territories  studded  with 
estates,  held  rent  free,  at  a  quit  rent,  by  Fowar,  Bondela,  and  Dhundde- 
haions,  who  have  always  the  sympaUiy  of  the  numerous  chiefr  and  thnr 
barons  of  the  same  dans  around. 

*<In  the  year  1832,  the  Powar  barons,  of  the  estates  of  Nonneie^ 
Signee,  Odegow,  and  Belchree,  in  Jansee^  had  some  cause  of  dissatjsfac* 
tion  with  their  chief,  and  this  diey  presented  to  Lord  William  BentindEy 
as  he  passed  the  province,  in  December.  His  lordship  told  them,  that 
these  were  questions  of  internal  administration,  which  they  must  settle 
amongst  themselves,  as  the  Supreme  Government  would  not  interfere. 
They  nad,  therefore,  only  one  way  of  settling  sudi  disputes,  and  that 
was  to  raise  the  standard  Bhoomeawut,  and  cry,  *To  your  tents,  0 
IsraeL'  This  they  did  ;  and  though  the  Jansee  chief  had  a  military  force 
of  12,000  men,  they  burnt  down  eveiy  town  and  village  in  the  territory 
that  did  not  come  into  their  terms,  and  the  chief  had  posacosion  of  only 
too, — Jansee,  the  capital,  and  the  large  commercial  town  of  Alow, 
when  the  Bandelah  rajahs  of  Orcha  and  Dnteea,  who  had  hidierio 
clandestinely  supported  the  insurgents,  consented  to  become  the  arbitra- 
tors. A  suspension  of  arms  followed,  the  barons  got  all  th^  demanded, 
-^  and  the  Bhoomeawut  ceased.  But  the  Jansee  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto 
lent  large  sums  to  the  other  chiefs  in  the  provinces,  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  from  them  all,  and  from  Gwalior,  and  moct* 

A    gsguig  to  them  a  good  portion  of  thur  lands. 

I    X    **  Gwalior  is  weak  itself  in  the  same  way.    A  great  portion  of  ita 
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lands  are  held  by  barons  of  the  Hindili  military  classes,  equally  addicted 
to  Bhoomeawuty  aod  one  or  more  of  them  is  always  engaged  in  thia 
kind  of  indiscriminate  warfare,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  unless  they 
are  always  considered  ready  to  engage  in  it,  they  have  very  little  chance 
of  retfumng  their  possessions  on  moderate  terms,  for  those  weak  govern* 
ments  are  goieraily  the  most  rapacious  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power. 

''  A  eood  deal  of  the  lands  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  of  Oude 
are,  in  ue  same  manner,  held  by  barons  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  some 
of  them  are  almost  always  in  the  field  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  warfare- 
agauist  their  sovereign.  The  baron  who  pursues  it  with  vigour  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  invited  back  upon  his  own  terms  very  soon.  If  his  landa 
are  worth  100,000/.  a  year,  he  will  get  them  for  10,000/. ;  and  have 
this  remitted  for  the  next  five  years,  tiJl  ready  for  another  Bhoomeawut, 
on  the  ground  of  the  injuries  sustained  during  the  last,  from  which  his 
estate  has  to  recover.  The  baron  who  is  peaceable  and  obedient,  soon 
gets  rack-rented  out  of  his  estate  and  reduced  to  beggary. 

*'  In  1818,  some  companies  of  my  regiment  were,  for  several  months, 
employed  in  Oude  after  a  young  Bhoomeawutee  of  this  kind,  Seid 
Ruttun  Singh.  He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Rajah  of  Pentab- 
gur,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  his  inheritance  by  the  adoption  of 
a  brother  of  his  yoong  bride.  Seid  Ruttun  had  a  small  village  for  his 
maintenance,  and  said  nothing  to  his  old  uncle  till  the  governor  of  the 
province^  Gholab  Hoseyn,  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  ce- 
remony of  adoption.  He  knew  that  if  he  acquiesced  any  longer  he  would 
lose  his  inheritance,  and  cried,  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! '  he  got  a  small 
band  of  three  hundred  Rajpoots,  with  nothing  but  their  swords,  shields^ 
and  speara,  to  follow  him,  all  of  the  same  clan  and  true  men.  They 
were  bivouacked  in  a  jungle  not  more  than  seven  miles  from  our  canton- 
ments at  Pertabghur,  when  Gholab  Hoseyn  marched  to  attack  them 
widi  three  laments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  two  nine-pounders. 
He  thought  be  should  surprise  them,  and  contrived  so  that  he  should 
come  upon  them  about  oaybreak.  Seid  Ruttun  knew  all  his  plans. 
He  plaeed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men  in  ambuscade  at  the  en- 
tnaoe  of  the  jungle,  and  kept  the  other  hundred  and  fifty  by  him  in 
the  centre.  When  they  had  got  well  in,  the  party  in  ambush  rushed 
upon  the  rear,  while  he  attacked  them  in  firont.  After  a  short  resistance 
Gh(^b  Ho8eyn*s  force  took  to  fliffht,  leaving  five  hundred  men  dead 
on  the  field  and  their  two  guns  behind  them.  Gholab  Hoseyn  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  drubbing  he  got,  that  he  bribed  all  the  newswriters 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  their  reports 
to  court,  and  he  never  made  any  report  of  it  himself.  A  detachment 
of  my  regiment  passed  over  the  dead  dodies,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
on  their  return  to  cantonments  from  detached  command,  or  we  should 
have  known  nothing  about  it.  It  is  true  we  heard  the  firing,  but  that 
we  heard  evexy  day;  and  I  have  seen  from  my  bungalow  haJf-a-doaen 
rillages  in  fiames  at  the  same  time  from  this  species  of  contest  between 
the  Rajpoot  landholders  and  the  government  authorities.      Our  canton- 
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mente  were  generally  full  of  the  vmnen  aod  childreii  wbo  had  been 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home." 

Having  thus  exhibited  some  few  of  the  features  by  which  the 
govemments  of  the  native  princes  ate  distinguished,  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest,  rather  than  describe,  the  contrast  sappliea  bj 
our  own  rule.  History  mentions  it  among  the  merits  of  one  of 
the  military  states  of  antiquity,  that  the  women  of  the  capital  had 
not,  during  five  hundred  years,  beheld  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  To  the  praise  of  having  so  long  protected  India  £rom  foreign 
invasion,  we  cannot  vet  lay  claim ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  is  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  since  the  natives  of  Bengal  have 
been  visited  by  the  scourge  of  war;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  Hindustan  itself,  we  may  boldly  afBrm,  that 
the  paroxysms  of  contest  and  anarchy,  which  invariably  precede 
the  downfall  of  a  state,  have  constantly  been  growing  fewer,  and 
less  violent,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  influence.  Nor 
has  this  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants.  They  feel 
and  enjoy  the  state  of  tranquillity  which  our  arms  have  procured 
for  them.  Throughout  the  northern  provinces,  the  peasant  will 
point  out  to  any  one  who  visits  the  country,  immense  tracts  of 
land,  now  covered,  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a  sea  of  wav« 
ing  grain,  interspersed  with  smiling  hamlets  and  homesteads, 
wmch,  not  many  years  affo,  were  an  unproductive  waste,  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword  by  tne  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas.  In  those  days, 
the  farmer  ploughed  his  field  with  a  sword  buckled  to  his  ginue, 
while  a  strong  guard  of  matchlock-men  was  stationed  at  the  seve- 
ral comers  of  ms  field,  to  prevent  him  and  his  cattle  from  bein^ 
swept  away  by  gangs  of  marauders.  Now,  the  same  individual 
is  found  whistling 'or  singing  at  his  work,  while  the  sword 
hangs  up  rusting  m  his  cottage,  or  has  been  bartered  away  for 
something  useful  at  the  neighbouring  town.  For  this  state  oi 
things,  it  is  universally  felt  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  EsglisL 
Another  blessing  which  we  have  conferred  on  the  Hindus  may, 
p^haps,  be  thought  of  mote  equivocal  character  h^e  at  home. 
We  allude  to  the  entire  aboUtion  of  the  pilgrim-tax  thiou^hoiit 
India.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  the  roligioiis 
feelings  of  a  people  like  the  Hindis,  who  r^ard  as  something  in- 
estimable the  privilege  to  visit,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the 
various  holy  places  wmich  exist  in  their  land.  But  so  it  is;  and, 
in  consequence  of  our  having  facilitated  this  progress,  when  a 
body  of  pilgrims  meet  an  Englishman  on  any  of  the  great  roads, 
they  are  sure  to  ^eet  him  as  ne  passes  with  shouts  and  blessings. 
Secretly,  it  would  almost  appear  that  they  attach  something  of 
sacred  to  their  conception  of  our  character.  Few  are  the  instances 
on  record  of  natives  rising  against  an  Englishman.    When  the 
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wives  and  daughters  of  our  offioets  amve  at  Calcutta^  and  have 
to  join  their  husbands  and  fathers  at  distant  stations,  they  fear- 
leaaly  undertake  a  journey  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  miles, 
from  the  Hooghly,  for  example,  to  Indiana,  without  escort  or 
servants,  and  attended  only  by  the  Hindds  who  bear  their  palan- 
quins ;  yet  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  slightest  insula 
having  ever  been  offered  to  any  of  these  ladies.  Another  evidence 
of  respect  for  the  English  occurred  during  the  mutiny  at  Barrack* 
pore.  Though  resolved  to  set  the  government  of  the  province 
at  defiance,  in  order  to  carry  a  point  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts,  the  idea  of  inflicting  injury  on  any  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  ruling  caste  never  occurrea  to  them  ;  or  if  it  did, 
only  presented  itself  to  sugcest  the  necessity  of  giiarding  against 
it.  The  mutinous  soldiers  boimd  themselves  by  oath,  not  under 
any  circumstances  to  molest  or  injure  any  English  lady  or  child, 
and,  to  show  that  the  greatest  faith  v^as  put  m  their  professions, 

it  may  be  mentioned  Siat  the  children  of  Major were 

sufieied  to  wander  into  the  lines  of  the  mutinous  regiments  and 
play  wi&  the  soldiers  up  to  the  very  hour  in  which  the  artillery 
opened  upon  them. 

Another  -very  curious  proof  of  the  favourable  light  in  which 
we  are  banning  to  be  contemplated  by  the  sacerdotal  caste  which 
necessarify  exercises  the  greatest  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  thus,  given  by  Colonel  Sleeman. 

^'  A  venr  learned  Hindoo  once  tpld  me,  in  central  India,,  that  the 
oracle  of  Mahadeo  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  consulted  at  three  of  his 
greatest  temples — one  in  the  Deccan,  one  in  Rajpootana,  and  one,  I 
think,  in  Bengal,  as  to  the  resnlt  of  the  government  of  India  by  Euro- 
peans, who  seemed  determined  to  fill  all  tiie  high  offiees  of  administra- 
tion witfi  thdr  own  conntiymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  A  dav  was  appomted  for  the  answer ;  and  when  the  priest 
came  to  receive  it,  they  found  Mahadeo  (Sewa),  himself,  with  an  Euro- 
pean complexion,  and  dressed  in  European  clones  !  He  told  them  that 
theb  European  government  was  inreaKty  nodung  more  than  a  multi- 
plied ineamalUNacf  himself ;  and  that  he  had  come  amone  them  in  this 
shape,  to*  prevent  their  cuttmg  each  other^s  throats,  as  tiwy  had  been 
doing  for  aomd  centuries  past ;  that  these,  his  mcainations,  appeared  to 
have  no  religion  themselves,  in  order  that  they  m^ht  be  the  more  impar- 
tial arbitraton  between  the  people  of  so  many  difi»rent  creeds  and  sects, 
who  now  inhabited  the  country  ;  that  they  must  be  aware  that  they  never 
before  had  been  so  impartially  governed,  and  that  thej  must  continue  to 
obej  these  governors,  without  attempting  to  pry  further  into  futurity  or 
the  win  of  weir  gods.  Mahadeo  performs  a  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  Ramaen,  or  the  Rape  of  Secta,  and  he  is  the  only  figure  these  re* 
presented  with  a  divine  face.** 
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Of  such  a  nation  it  is  obvious  we  may  make  anj  thing  we 
please,  by  an  upright  and  beneficent  course  of  poUcy.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  our  vast  empire  they  entertain  the  most  exalted 
opinion  of  our  character,  intellectual  and  moral.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  is  still  repeated,  even  by  Colonel  Sleeman,  of  our  neglect 
to  strew  the  face  of  India  with  architectural,  and  other  material 
monuments  of  our  greatness  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
We  admit  that  something  might  be  done  in  this  way,  and  that  it 
is  not  for  a  wise  people  to  neglect  any  means  of  benefiting  and 
inspiring  with  respect  those  wno  are  subject  to  their  sway.  But 
we  have  wisely  commenced  at  the  right  end,  that  is,  hsLve  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  institutions  and  moral  habits  of  the 
people,  and  to  better  their  domestic  condition,  after  which,  if  time 
permit,  we  may  dazzle  their  imaginations  by  erecting  magnificent 
structures  in  the  various  Presidencies.  However,  it  is  mere  pre- 
judice to  imagine,  as  many  do,  that  if  we  were  driven  out 
'  of  India  to-morrow,  we  should  leave  behind  us  no  enduring  mo- 
numents of  our  occupation.  We  have  built  numerous  churches, 
hospitals,  school-houses,  and  bridges,  and  constructed  great  roads 
to  facilitate  the  tranat  of  merchandise  and  agricultural  produce 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other:  we  have  amdiorated 
the  native  sjrstem  of  tillage ;  we  have  improved  the  breed  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle:  we  have  taught  the  natives  *•  to  lay  out  parks 
and  plant  gardens;'  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
we  have  inspired  them  with  the  belief,  that  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  shall  remain  in  our  hands,  they  may  without 
the  slightest  fear  enjoy  and  display  their  wealth  in  any  manner 
they  think  proper.  Nay,  more,  we  have  imprinted  on  the  national 
mind  of  India  a  new  impress,  which  will  never  permit  us  to  be 
forgotten.  They  have  learned  of  us  to  believe  that  good  govern- 
ment is  their  due,  and  will  therefore  henceforward  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  This  is  a  monument  far  more  glorious  and  beau- 
tiful than  any  bequeathed  to  India  by  the  Mohammedan  emperois. 
The  Tag  Mahat  will  perish — the  very  marble  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed will  be  disintegrated  and  minded  with  the  dust — but  the 
feelinff  and  persuasion  that  justice  is  due  to  the  governed  from  all 
who  dare  pretend  to  rule  over  them,  will  be  immortal  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  compel  its  people  to  bless  the  name  of  England. 
It  was  well  remarked  several  years  ago  by  Colonel  Sutherland, 
that  the  government  of  India  by  the  Company  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  ^  systems  of  its  "kind  ever  invented.  Still 
this  government  is  not  without  its  defects.  Its  law  courts 
and  police,  for  example,  might  be  very  greatly  improved, 
and  we  think  Colonel  Sleeman  has  done  very  great  service 
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bj  pointing  out  in  wliat  those  defects  consist,  and  suggesting 
how  they  may  be  removed.  Up  to  this  time  public  opimon  has 
not  been  brought  sufficiently  to  Dear  on  the  affiurs  of  India.  When 
abuses  have  sprung  up,  therefoi*e,  it  has  been  a  long  time  before 
they  have  been  observed.  The  case  is  now  altered.  A  hundred 
publications  have  their  attention  steadily  directed  to  the  East.  No 
act  of  mal-administration  can  pass  there  unnoticed.  It  was  the 
press  that  recalled  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  same  power  will 
recall  his  successor  if  he  shall  be  found  unequal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Of  this  the  Tory  cabinet  are  beginning  to  be 
aware,  and  therefore  direct  their  own  section  of  the  press  indus- 
triously to  bespeak  public  favour  for  their  governor-general.  This 
is  a  fact  at  which  the  people  of  India  may  rejoice  as  well  as  we. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  notice,  without  remark- 
ing that  the  illustrations  to  Colonel  Sleeman's  work  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  represent  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments 
in  Northern  Incua. 


Art.  YII.— 1.  Survey  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec^  executed 
in  the  Years  1842  and  1843,  with  tlie  intent  of  Establidiing  a 
Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans^  and 
under  the  Superintendence  of  a  Scientific  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Pryector^  Don  Jos£  BE  Gabay.  London :  Ackermann 
and  Co.     1844. 

2.  Ulsthme  de  Panama^  JEaamen  historique  et  giographique  des 
differeTUes  directions  suivant  lesquelles  on  pourrait  lepercer  et 
des  moyens  a  y  employer^  suhi  d'un  aperqu  sur  Vuthme  de 
Suez,  (The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  historical  and  geographical 
Inquiry  into  the  various  directions  in  which  it  might  be  cut 
throuffh,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  with 
some  Diief  Considerations  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.)  Par  MiCH£L 
Chevalier.    Paris.    1844. 

RiOhtlt  has  it  been  said  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,'  that '  with  no  other  interest  in  view  than  to  have 
for  minister  on  one  side  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other  M.  Guizot, 
you  will  never  effect  what  can  justly  be  called  an  alliance  between 
two  nations.  All  you  will  effect  will  be  a  compact  between  men 
actuated  by  selfish  ambition.'  What  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
this  text  is  supplied  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  above 
aU  of  the  last  few  months  !  How  plainly  do  they  show  that  whilst 
a  '  cordial  understanding*  subsists  between  the  ministers  on  either 
«ide  of  the  channel,  there  is  secret  war  between  their  respective 
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nalicms  */— if  that  indeed  be  irar,  '  ubi  tu  pulaas,  ego  vapiilo  tan- 
turn,'  where  France  is  the  constant  aggressor,  and  England  must 
patientlj  oidure  inoeesant  insult  and  injury.  To  thwart  Eng- 
land, ri^ht  or  wrong,  is  the  darling  wish  of  French  politidians,  to 
aocomplish  which  they  will  stick  at  no  meanness  or  wickedness. 
The  atrocious  slave  trade  must  be  maintained  and  its  honois 
aggravated,  because  England  desires  to  put  it  down.  Spain,  just 
emerging  from  the  deluge  of  civil  war,  must  be  overwhdmed 
more  hopelessly  than  ever»  not  more  for  sake  of  the  gain  that  may 
ultimately  accrue  to  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spiting  his  dear  friends  the  British.  Intrigues  prompted 
by  the  same  devilish  spirit  of  mischief  have  been  practised  with 
the  like  success  in  Greece.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  insidiously 
ux^ed  on  to  its  destruction,  that  piratical  France  may  share  in  the 
scramble  for  its  spoils,  and  rejoice  at  all  events  over  the  downfall 
of  a  bulwark,  in  the  integrity  of  which  England  has  always  felt 
so  deep  an  interest.      Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  fruits  we 

father  from  the  *  cordial  understanding.'  Our  interests  and  our 
onour  as  a  nation  are  bartered  away : — but  what  of  that  ?  There 
abides  with  us  the  sweet  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  suffer  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Tory  administration.  Relieved  from  the 
trouble  of  watching  our  tricky  rivals  abroad.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
the  ampler  leisure  at  home  to  jockey  his  friends  and  cajole  his 
enemies;  and  while  we  are  fooled  by  the  foreigner.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, cannie  man,  eats  his  porridge  and  says  nothing. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  instances  above  alluded  to  France 
had  some  direct  positive  advantage  to  hope  for  as  the  result  of  her 
policy;  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered  for  her  crooked  dealings 
m  the  affair  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway.  Here  her  motives 
must  have  been  purely  negative,  purely  and  gratuitously  inimical 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  notorious  that  the  project  of  the  railwaj 
was  not  merely  approved  of  by  Mohammed  Ali,  but  that  it  was 
one  on  which  he  was  earnestly  bent,  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  greatly  augmenting  his  revenue.  French  intrigues 
have  prevailed  with  the  old  viceroy,  and  have  induced  him  to  forego 
his  cherished  scheme.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  venture  to  deny 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  foreign  secretary  to  counteract  those 
intrigues,  nor  can  we  imagine  that  the  most  unblushing,  thick- 
and-tnin  defender  of  ministerial  imbecility,  will  a%ct  to  doubt 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  could  easily  have  done  so,  had  he  and  his  sub- 
ordinates exerted  for  good  a  tithe  of  the  activity  which  his  friend, 
M.  Guizot,  has  put  in  operation  for  evil.  God  forbid  we  should 
push  any  man  upon  enterprises  cruelly  disproportioned  to  his 
powers  or  his  courage;  but  here  was  a  case  that  seemed  provided 
on  purpose  for  his  lordship's  timid  hand  to  deal  with.     There  cer- 
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tainly  needs  no  colosaal  eflRnrt  to  indnoe  a  man,  wlioee  choice  ia 
perfectly  6ee,  to  do  the  very  thing  he  has  both  the  will  and  the 
means  to  do,  a  thing  which  would  enrich  himself,  benefit  othecs, 
and  injure  no  one.  The  dullest  apprentice  in  diplomacy  might 
have  ventured  successfully  upon  a  task  like  this :  it  was  as  easy,  and 
quite  as  safe,  as  doing  the  ^rty  work  of  the  despicable  Sardinian 
government. 

Our  hopes  of  completing  almost  indispensable  arrangements  for 
speedy  communication  with  our  Indian  empire  by  means  of  an 
Egyptian  railway  are  now  indefinitely  postponed:  meanwhile  our 
attention  is  solicited  elsewhere  to  a  ^dred  project  of  immeasur- 
ble  importance.  Don  Jos4  de  Graray  having  been  empowered  by 
the  Mexican  government  to  effect  a  communication  through  its 
territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  now  lays  be- 
fore the  British  public  his  credentials,  and  a  report  of  the  survey 
made  under  his  directions  by  an  accomplished  engineer  and  his 
assistants.  M.  de  Garay  alleges  that  he  has  ascertained  the  per- 
fect practicability  of  carrying  a  ship  canal  across  the  great  Ameri- 
can isthmus,  and  he  publishes  decrees  of  his  government,  bv  which 
the  most  ample  rights  and  inununities  are  conferred  on  him,  on 
condition  of  his  accomplishing  the  proposed  work.  Upon  the  se- 
curity of  these  concessions  we  presume  he  intends  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  his  first  step  afler  com- 
pleting his  preliminary  arrangements,  was  to  come  to  tnis  country 
and  put  forth  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  We  are  bound  to  say  thatthe  case  he  has  made  out  is, /^'ma 
fade^  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
our  capitalists,  merchants,  men  of  science,  and  others.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  before  Englishmen  engage  their  capital  in 
the  proposed  undertaking,  they  will  carefully  verify  all  the  pro- 
jector's statements,  and  obtain  fuU  security  for  their  investments, 
as  fiir  as  he  is  concerned.  These  are  matters  wherein  they  must 
rely  on  their  own  sagacity;  but  they  will  also  have  need  of  other 
precautions,  for  which  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  government 
of  their  country.  They  will  require  protection  against  the  open 
or  secret  machinations  of  unscrupulous  foreign  rivals,  and  agamst 
the  not  impossible  contingency  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
Can  they  nope  for  such  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
ministry?  The  fate  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway  is  a  melan- 
choly omen.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  despair :  a  sordid  and  pusillani- 
mous administration  may  be  forced  to  assume  a^virtue  that  is  not  its 
own ;  nor  is  its  tenure  of  office  perpetual,  whereas  a  determination  to 
vindicate  their  indefeasible  rights  is  an  imperishable  instinct  in 
the  breasts  of  the  British  people. 
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The  idea  of  a  direct  navig^ation  between  Europe  and  the  eastern 
chores  of  Asia  is  no  new  birth  of  modem  times.  This  was  in- 
•deed  the  grand  thought  that  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus,  when 
he  steered  his  adventurous  course  westwards;  not  as  has  long 
been  enroneously  supposed^  in  search  of  a  new  continent,  but  of  a 
shorter  passage  to  tne  golden  and  spice-bearing  shores  of  Japan 
and  Cathaj.  He  found  not  what  he  sought,  but  something  in- 
finitely beyond  his  boldest  hopes.  Such  is  the  fortune  that  com- 
monly befals  all  the  great  efforts  of  innovating  intellect.  New 
objects  are  proposed;  new  means  aie devised  for  their  attainment; 
and  these  means,  whether  or  not  they  effect  the  special  end  originally 
aimed  at,  rarely  fail  of  producing  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  all  the 
more  welcome  for  being  wholly  unexpected.  So  may  it  be  in  the 
instance  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  It  is  impossible  to  beliere 
that  human  enterprise  will  long  endure  the  obstacles  presented  to 
it  by  the  narrow  carrier  that  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pa- 
cific waters;  and  equally  impossible  is  it  to  foresee  the  scope  or 
the  details  of  that  stupendous  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  the  course  of  civilisation,  which  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
opening  of  the  American  isthmus. 

Both  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  died  in  the  full  persua- 
sion that  the  lands  they  had  discovered  were  appendices  of  Asia: 
but  even  after  it  was  apparent  that  a  new  contment  had  been  re- 
vealed, imagination  ceased  not  to  dwell  with  impassioned  delight 
on  the  wealth  and  marvels  of  India  and  Cathay;  and  the  primaxy 
impulse  still  prompted  adventurers  to  seek  out  some  strait  or  ann 
of  the  sea  by  which  they  might  make  their  way  al  nachmento  de 
la  especeria^  to  the  regions  where  spices  grew.  In  1517  Magellan 
-discovered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name;  but  these  were  too  re- 
mote to  facilitate  the  intercoiurse  of  Europeans  with  Asia.  Mean- 
while Cortes  was  achieving  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  during 
the  brief  period  of  his  friendship  with  Montezuma  he  failed  not 
to  question  that  monarch  closely  as  to  Me  secret  of  the  straits,  and 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  on  the  Mexican  shores  some  better 
anchorage  than  tnat  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Aztec  emperor  gave 
dortes  a  map  of  the  coast  drawn  on  cotton  cloth,  whereon  waslaid 
down  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  the  Spanish  pilots  recog- 
nised as  that  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  A  survey  was  instituted,  and 
showed  that  there  was  no  strait  at  that  point,  but  it  was  as- 
certained that,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  Te- 
huantepec,  the  continent  contracts  and  forms  an  isthmus,  across 
which  a  rapid  communication  from  sea  to  sea  was  practicable, 
partly  by  the  Coatzacoalcos  and  the  Chimalapa.  Doclnrards 
were  soon  formed  at  Tehuantepec,  where  the  vessels  employed 
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in  two  great  expeditions  were  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
xnalapa,  with  wood  felled  in  the  neighbouring  forests  of  Tarifa, 
and  other  materials  imported  by  the  Coatzacoalcos.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  even  an;cr  the  hope  of  discovering  a  strait 
through  the  isthmus  had  faded  away,  the  sagacious  mind  of 
Cortes  was  fully  impressed  with  the  topographical  advantages 
of  this  region;  for  here  he  selected  for  himself  the  estate 
"whence  he  derived  his  title  as  marquis.  Now,  as  is  re- 
marked by  M.  Moro  (M.  de  Garay's  chief  engineer,  and  author 
of  the  report),  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  m  the  midst  of  a 
country  so  prodigiously  fertile  the  conqueror  should  have  chosen 
for  his  own  domain  the  only  portion  of  it  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive, imless  he  clearly  foresaw  that  any  mode  of  commumca- 
tion  to  be  afterwards  effected  between  the  two  oceans  must  ncces* 
sarily  pass  over  this  ground. 

It  was  now  certain  that  no  strait,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
but  still  the  search  was  prosecuted  further  north.  The  EngUsb 
took  up  the  work  which  the  Portuguese  abandoned^  and  began, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  those  efforts  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North-west  Passage,  which  have  been  pushed  to 
their  utmost  limits  in  our  own  day,  and  which  have  ended  in 
clearly  establishing  this  conclusion :  that  recourse  must  be  had  to 
artificial  means,  if  the  nations  of  Europe  and  their  American 
progeny  would  reahse  the  idea  which  they  have  pursued  for  three 
centuries  and  a  half  with  such  extraordinary  ardour  and  per- 
tinacity. 

The  American  isthmus  reaches  from  Tehuantepec  and  the 
Coatzacoalcos  on  the  north,  to  Darien  on  the  south,  a  length  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues,  and  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  extent  by  a  range  of  moimtains,  continuous  at  either 
extremity  with  the  great  chains  that  form  the  spines  of  both 
continents.  Nine  different  parts  of  this  isthmus  have  been  pro- 
posed, at  various  times,  as  offering  special  facilities  for  effecting 
the  desired  communication;  but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that 
only  three  of  these  localities  were  worthy  of  consideration  ; 
those,  namely,  which,  from  their  principal  towns,  are  respectively 
designated  Isthmus  of  Panama  (property  so  called),  of  Nicaragua, 
and  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, is  only  forty  miles.  Were  our  judgment,  therefore,  to 
be  formed  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map,  an  inclination  to 
consider  this  point  the  most  eligible  would  be  inevitable.  The 
space  that  divides  the  two  seas  is  greater  at  Nicaragua,  nameljf, 
ninety-five  miles,   but  being  intersected  by  a  lake  of  vast  di- 
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mensions,  this  tract  of  couBtry  would  also  appear  to  offer  con- 
siderable advantages.  Lastly,  the  territory  of  TehoaBtqpec, 
forming  a  continued  line  of  130  miles,  is  tnat  which,  upon  a 
superficial  examination,  appears  to  be  the  least  suited  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  contemplated. 

"  However,  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  as  a  greater  or  less 
distance  is  not  the  only  circumstance  to  be  considered,  it  precisely  hap- 
pens in  the  three  above-mentioned  instances  that  the  pracdcabuitj  of 
the  work  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance;  and 
thus,  while  in  the  present  state  of  om*  knowledge,  it  is  apparently  im- 
possible at  Panama,  and  attended  with  immense  difficulties  at  Kica- 
ragua,  we  find  it  practicable  and  easy  at  Tehuantepec" — Moro. 

It  is  known  that  a  special  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has 
recently  been  made  by  order  of  the  French  government.  The  re- 
port has  not  been  published,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
unfavourable.  Even  supposing,  what  isbj  no  means  certain,  that 
the  nature  of  the  groirndf  offered  no  formidable  engineering  dif- 
ficulties, there  are  others  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  project, 
and  these  are,  unfortunately,  insurmountable.  In  the  first  pLce, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proposed  canal,  wherever  exe- 
cuted, shall  be  navigable,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  trading  vessels  of  a 
large  class,  without  their  being  compelled  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  Works  on  a  smaller  scale  would,  indeed,  confer  vasi 
benefits  on  the  country  through  which  they  passed,  and  these 
would,  no  doubt,  react  indirectly  on  Europe:  but  they  could 
never  offer  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  Old  World  sudi 
advantages  as  should  induce  them  to  lend  the  imdertaking  that 
financial  aid,  without  which  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  its  ac- 
complishment.   Now,  as  M.  Chevalier  observes: 

"  This  condilion  of  a  maritime  canal  which  shall  permit  vesaek  from 
Europe  or  the  United  States  to  hold  on  their  course,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  without  unloading,  and  to  reach  their  respective  destinations  at 
Lima,  Acapuloo,  or  Macao,  infers  another  likewise  whidi  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  canal  must  be  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  deep 
sea.  Each  of  its  extremities  must  open  into  a  port  affording  suitable 
anchorage  to  vessels,  not  merely  at  a  certain  distance  from  tibe  shore, 
but  close  up  against  the  land.  In  many  harbours,  that  of  Panama  for 
instance,  the  anchorage  is  at  some  distance  firom  the  land,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  is  effected  by  means  of  boats.  This 
is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in  a  port  where  the  voyasne  terminates; 
it  adds  a  little  to  the  cost  of  shipping  or  unshipping  the  cargo,  and 
that  is  all.  But  at  either  extremity  of  an  oceanic  canal  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  full  stop  put  to  a  vesseFs  course:  it  would  be  as  eflfec- 
taal  in  this  way  as  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  high  stretched  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  oanal.     This  supplementary  clause  in  the  programme 
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ivin  not  be  easy  to  folfil  [in  Panama],  and  an  accomplished  captain  in 
our  royal  navy,  just  returned  from  a  cndse  off  the  isthmus,  told  me  with 
very  great  reason,  that  it  seemed  to  him  likely  to  occasion  more  trouble 
than  the  cutting  even  of  a  canal  five  or  six  metres  deep  between  the  two 
oceans.  Lastly,  this  maritime  canal  must,  of  necessity,  be  free  from 
tnxmels.  In  &ct,  to  make  these  passable  for  ships,  even  with  their  top- 
masts struck,  their  arches  should  be  loftier  tnan  that  of  Posilippo, 
unless  ship-builders  devise  some  way  by  which  all  the  masts  can  easily 
be  laid  level  with  the  deck." 

M.  Cheyalier  likewise  observes  very  justly,  that  amon^  the  dr* 
cumstances  to  be  kept  in  view  in  selecting  the  line  of  the  canal, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  its  salubrity.  However  great,  he  says, 
might  be  the  saving  of  time  efiected  by  steering  through  the  isth- 
mus, it  would  always  be  shunned  by  vessels  if  it  were  to  prove  a 
charnel-house.  Now  the  cHmate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is 
confessedly  noxious,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Humboldt  and  other 
writers.  To  this  grievous  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  paucity  of 
population,  and  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  eiostence  in 
that  isthmus;  and  as  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  increase  of 
the  former,  there  is  no  possibility  of  augmenting  the  latter. 

''The  population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  generally  not  well-dis- 
posed to  work The  presumption  is,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 

bring  over  masons,  miners,  and  even  excavators,  firom  Europe.  Were  the 

natives  even  willing  to  work  they  have  not  the  requisite  skill On 

the  other  hand  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility  involved  in  the  act  of 
transporting  European  workmen  to  the  isthmus.  The  climate  is  in  fact 
a  dangerous  one  for  all  who  have  not  been  bom  in  it,  or  who  are  not 
prepared  for  it,  but  it  is  deadly  for  all  who  expose  themselves  to  the 
beat  of  the  sun,  or  who  inhale  the  miasmata  of  the  marshes,  and  those 
which  always  issue  from  the  soil  when  recently  tamed  up.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  workmen,  to  encamp  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  all  their  wants ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  strict  ndes 
for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  what  is  far  more  difficult,  even 
with  every  means  supplied  them,  to  make  them  observe  those  rules  in 
spite  of  the  temptations  strewn  in  their  way.  Daring  the  six  months 
of  the  rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  all  operations  in  the  open  air 
must  necessarily  be  suspended.  What  should  be  done  then  with  the 
nmltitude?  How  protect  them  firom  the  diseases  of  the  country  and 
from  all  the  mischiefr  engendered  by  idleness  ?" — Chevalier, 

The  lathinus  of  Nicaragua  possesses  a  fertile  territory,  a  healthy 
climate,  and  is  not  deficient  in  population.  Its  breadth,  measured 
directly  fixwn  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  is  ninety-five 
nnles;  obliquely,  fin>m  the  same  point  to  San  Juan  south  on  the 
Pacific,  it  is  155 ;  and  from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  Realeio, 
it  is  more  than  250  miles.    But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
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space  is  occupied  by  the  Lakes  Leon  and  mcaramia,  the  deep 
nver  Tipitapa,  which  flows  from  the  former  into  the  latter,  and 
the  ample  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  by  which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua 
pouTS  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  resemblance  between  this 
noble  body  of  water  and  the  chain  of  lakes  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  Caledonian  canal  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the 
probability  seems  strong,  on  a  first  view,  that  nature  has  here  laid 
down  the  basis  of  a  great  oceanic  communication,  which  invites 
the  fashioning  hand  of  man  to  complete  it.  As  to  harbours  on 
either  coast,  all  accounts  speak  favourably  of  that  of  San  Juan 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  English  navy,  says, 
it  is  ^  unexceptionable,'  but  small;  whilst  all  other  testimonies 
agree  in  attnbuting  to  it  considerable  extent.  MM.  Rouhand 
and  Dumartray  say  it  is  *  vast  and  perfectly  safe,'  and  according 
to  M.  Chevalier,  *  some  skilful  members  of  the  French  marine, 
sent  to  examine  it  in  1843,  expressly  declare  that  it  is  a  vaU  and 
safe  asylum,  a  fine  situation^  an  excellent  portj  with  a  good  an- 
chorage  close  to  the  land'  On  the  Pacific  we  have  San  Juan 
south,  which,  however,  is  inadequate  from  its  small  dimensions; 
a  score  of  vessels  it  is  said  would  be  enough  to  fill  it.  But 
further  north,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  Lake  Leon,  is  Kealejo,  one  of  the  finest  liarbours  in  the 
world.  Hence,  and  on  account  of  the  natiu-e  of  the  ground 
between  the  lake  and  San  Juan  south,  which  would  render 
a  tunnel  inevitable  in  that  direction,  it  is  probable  that  if  ever  a 
!Nicaraguan  canal  shall  be  constructed,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  longest  of  the  three  lines  specified  above.  Its  actual  lengthy 
when  completed,  would  probably  be  about  300  miles.  The  por- 
tion of  this  space  occupied  by  the  lakes  and  by  the  Tipitapa  would 
need  no  outlay,  except  an  inconsiderable  one  to  enable  vessels  to 
pass  one  fall  of  thirteen  feet  in  that  river:  but  the  difficulties  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  line  would  probably  be  formidable. 

The  course  of  the  river  San  Juan,  with  all  its  windings,  is  about 
ninety-five  miles  in  length,  more  than  four  miles  of  which  are  ob- 
structed by  four  rapids,  caused  by  banks  of  rocks  stretching  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  river.  These  obstacles  have  been  considered 
so  formidable  as  to  suggest  the  construction  of  a  lateral  canal,  as 
an  easier  operation  than  that  of  rendering  the  river  itself  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  ;  and  the  cost  of  this  work  alone,  taking 
the  average  engineering  prices  of  the  United  States  as  a  standard, 
has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Stephens,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  as  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  data  to  enable  us  to  say 
what  may  be  the  amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome  between  the 
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extremity  of  Lake  Leon  and  the  Pacific.  All  we  know  is,  that  from 
Moabita,  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  lake,  the  distance  to  Realejo 
is  twenty-two  miles,  and  to  Tamarindo,  another  port  on  the  same 
shore,  nine  miles,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  apparently 
favourable.  All  this  country  is  yet  to  be  explored.  These  regions, 
60  interesting  as  regards  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  so  fas- 
cinating by  their  beauty,  their  wondrous  fertiUty,  and  the  exqui- 
site charms  of  their  climate,  have  hitherto  been  less  frequented 
bj  inquiring  travellers  than  the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tartary, 
and  the  burning  or  icy  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  pole.  It  is  said, 
that  the  crest  to  be  surmounted  or  cut  through,  is  probably  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  that  a  great  number 
of  locks  would  be  indispensable  in  order  to  descend  i&om  the  level 
of  Lake  Leon  to  tliat  of  the  Pacific,  the  difference  between  these 
two  being  forty-eight  metres  (157  feet). 

One  fact  must  by  no  means  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  dis- 
cussing the  Nicaraguan  line.  '  There  is  not,'  says  Humboldt,  *  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  another  spot  so  thickly  studded  with  volcanoes 
as  that  part  of  America  which  lies  between  the  11th  and  13th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.'  These  volcanoes,  and  the  earth- 
q^uakes,  which  are  their  sure  concomitants,  are  of  evil  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  project. 

We  come  now  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the  first  chosen  and 
ton^  regarded  as  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  great  work,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  was  definitively  appointed  to  take  place  here  by  a 
decree  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  dated  April  30, 1814.  Then  came  the 
war  of  independence ;  and,  when  peace  was  restored,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  project,  the 
isthmus  unhappily  fell  into  unmerited  discredit,  in  consequence  of 
the  grossly  erroneous  reports  made  by  General  Orbegozo,  who 
was  sent  to  survey  it,  much  against  his  wilU  and  with  instrumental 
and  other  means  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  task  he  had  to 
perform.  The  recent  labours  of  Signer  Moro  and  his  associates 
have  completely  reversed  the  false  judgment  pronounced  on  the 
isthmus  by  General  Orbegozo,  and  adopted  by  M.  Chevalier  on 
his  authority  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Coatzacoalcos  is  220  kilometres  (130miles),  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  space  is  occupied  on  the  south  by  lagoons  and  exten- 
sive plains,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  course  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos, which  can  easily  be  rendered  navigable  up  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Malaten^o.  The  principal  works,  therefore,  to  be 
executed  would  be  comprised  between  latitude  16°  36'  and  17**  3'  N., 
including  a  space  less  than  thirty-one  miles  in  extent,  wherein 
no  excavation  whatever  exceeding  the  usual  Umits  would  be  re- 
quired.   The  highest  point  to  be  surmounted  is  at  the  Portello  de 
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Tarifa,  a  pass  between  the  mountains  cmly  200  znetEes  (656  fiset) 
above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  and  160  metres  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Malatengo.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  which  may  be 
applied  with  great  fiicility  to  the  service  of  the  canal,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Giicapa  or  Chimalapa  and  its  confluent  the  Mo- 
netza,  and  fiK>m  a  more  considerable  river,  the  Ostuta,  which,  like 
the  former,  flows  into  the  lagoons  not  far  from  &e  town  of  Te- 
huantepec.  The  grand  condition  of  a  good  harbour  at  either  extre- 
mity ot  the  line  seems  capable  of  being  amply  fulfilled  in  this  case. 
The  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  700  metres  wide,  and  with  never 
less  than  twenty-one  feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  quite  enough  to  float 
a  frigate,  is,  according  to  Balbi,  '  the  finest  port  formed  by  any 
one  of  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico, 
not  even  excepting  the  Mississippi/     Hitherto  it  had  been  veiy 

fenerall^  supposed  that  no  harbour  could  be  established  on  tli^ 
Wfic  side;  but  Signor  Moro  has  cleared  up  this  difficulty.  The 
lagoons  near  Tehuantepec  liave  a  depth  seldom  less  than  five  or 
six  metres,  and  this  could  easily  be  increased  by  dred^ng,  the 
bottom  being  nothing  but  mud  and  shingle.  The  Boca  Barra,  by 
which  they  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  by 
a  true  bar,  but  a  little  way  within  it  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
sand  which  might  be  destroyed  with  extreme  facility,  whilst  the 
cause  of  its  deposit  might  be  eflectually  removed.  The  isthmus 
is  but  scantily  peopled,  but  it  was  once  possessed  by  a  dense  and 
thriving  population  until  the  devastations  of  the  buccaneers  con- 
verted It  mto  a  wilderness.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
again  become  as  populous  as  ever.  It  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
and  in  many  places  a  most  fruitful  soil.  Timbers  for  ship-build- 
ing, dyewoo(&,  superb  mahogany,  and  other  close-grained  trees 
are  to  be  found  in  profusion  in  its  vast  and  dense  forests,  and  the 
abundance  of  cattle  and  resources  of  all  descriptions  would  enable 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  to  renew  their  provimons  at  easy 
prices,  m  the  isthmus,  so  that  they  might  devote  a  greater  portbn 
of  their  holds  to  the  stowage  of  merchandise.  Lastly,  among  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  not  the  least 
considerable,  is  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  pre- 
cisely in  those  localities  where  the  assistance  of  European  work- 
men would  be  required.  This  matter  was  sufficientlv  tested  in 
1830,  when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  French  co- 
lony in  the  isthmus.  The  unfortunate  settlers,  shamefully  deluded 
by  the  projectors  of  the  colony,  foimd  themselves  from  the  moment 
of  their  arrival  destitute  of  all  resources,  having  neither  food 
nor  shelter  provided  for  them ;  yet  there  occurred  unongst  them 
no  case  oi'  yellow  fever  or  other  epidemic. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking,  M.  Moro  speaks 
with  becoming  diffidence,  not  being  in  possession  of  all  the  data 
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lequiflite  to  enable  him  to  make  an  exact  estiniate.  Manir  cir- 
cumstances He  thinks  would  combine  to  reduce  the  rate  of  cost 
below  the  Eurc^pean  average;  nevertheless,  he  takes  for  his  staar 
dard  of  comparison  the  cost  of  an  analogous  work,  the  Galedoniaii 
Canal,  generalljr  admitted  to  have  been  exoeedingly  expensive, 
from  a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances;  and  in  applying  that 
standard  to  his  own  project,  he  purposely  disregards  many  fa* 
vourable  circumstances,  and  exaggemtes  others  of  a  contrary 
nature.  The  result  is,  that  iJie  maximum  cost  of  the  canal  of 
Tehuantepec  would  probably  not  exceed  85,000,000  ficancs  (sav 
three  milhons  and  a  half  sterling;)  and  M.  Moro  thinks  the  work 
might  possibly  be  completed  for  less  than  2,500,000/.  stalling 

Assuming  that  it  skould  even  cost  four  millions,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  an  ample  return  might  be  realised  by  a  moderate 
toll,  even  should  we  found  our  calculations  on  the  existing  state  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  leave  wholly  out  of  consideration 
the  vast  increase  they  would  infallibly  receive  so  soon  as  the  bar- 
rier of  the  isthmus  was  broken  down.  The  new  route  would  then 
be  taken  by  all  vessels  from  Europe  destined  for  those  points 
which  are  now  reached  by  doubling  Cape  Horn;  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  western  coast  of  North  and  oouth  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  would  be  taken  by  all  vessels  from 
the  United  States  to  China,  and  probably  by  a  large  proportion 
of  those  leaving  Europe  for  that  destination.  The  latter  would 
not  indeed  gain  any  thing  as  to  mere  length  of  way;  they  would 
even  lose  something  in  this  respect;  but  this  disadvantage  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  assistance  of  the  trade  winds 
and  the  gulf  stream,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  danger  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  opportunity  of  making  port 
half  way  in  a  country  that  seems  likely,  from  its  natural  wealth, 
to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  would  be  a  strong  attrac* 
tion;  and  steam-vessek,  proceeding  by  this  course  to  China,  would 
be  able  to  estimate  very  closely  bdbrehand  the  probable  duration 
of  the  voyage. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  this  mere  outline  of  a  subject  so 
vast  and  important,  we  must  refer  them  for  further  details  to  M. 
die  Garay's  publication.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  in  England, 
at  tliis  moment  unhappily  an  influential  one,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
any  canal  through  the  American  isthmus  is  distasteful.  These 
men  may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  work  under  English  aus* 
pices,  but  their  power  can  extend  no  further.  Executed  it  cer- 
tainljr  will  be  by  others,,  if  not  by  us.  The  French  government 
has  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  its  desire  to  promote  this  great 
undertaking,  and  the  shrewd  people  of  the  United  States  too  well 
know  their  own  interests  to  refuse  their  aid,  should  it  be  solicited. 
That  nation  will  certainly  be  placed  in  a  poation  of  peculiar  ad- 
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vantage,  whose  wealth  shall  realize  the  grandest  of  all  engineeniig 
schemes,  and  whose  children  shall  colonize  the  superb  rnkkmeiss 
which  will  tJien  pour  its  teeming  riches  into  the  lap  of  industry. 
We  scorn  to  waste  arguments  on  those  who  deera  that  the  proud 
and  fairly  won  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  is  to  be  maintained 
by  imitating  the  Jjettyfogging  policy  of  France  in  the  affidr  of  the 
Cairo  and  Suez  railway  ;  men  like  these  would  put  out  the  sun, 
if  they  could,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  trade  in  coals  and  tal- 
low candles.  A  most  rare  opportunity  is  offered  us  of  achieving 
honour,  profit,  and  influence,  by  means  perfectly  legitimate  ;  u 
the  prize  be  suffered  to  pass  into  other  hands,  England  will  have 
had  one  more  cause  to  rue  the  effects  of  To]y  ascendancy.  The 
cold  and  narrow  conservatism  of  our  Henry  VII.  stood  between 
his  people  and  the  gift  of  a  new  world,  whi6h  Columbus  would 
have  conferred  on  them  :  we  may  owe  a  more  grievous  loss  to  dw 
sinister  influence  of  the  Peel  cabmet. 


Abt.  Vm. — 1.  Neue  Zeitsckriftfur  Mtisik  (New  Musical  Jour- 
nal).   Leipsic.  1844. 

2,  AUgemeine  Musikalisclie  Zeitung  (Universal  Musical  Ma> 
gazine),    Leipsic.  1844. 

Music  has  withLa  a  few  years  so  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
her  influence,  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  her  votaries,  as  to  render 
her  future  operations  and  destiny  a  subject  of  the  most  interesting 
speculation.  Who  will  give  the  art  her  next  impulse  ? — to  whom 
is  it  reserved  to  take  Music  from  its  present  state,  and  carry  it 
forward  to  some  remote  point  of  improvement,  as  Bach,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  severally  did  in  their  day?   This  is  a  natural  in« 

Siiry ;  and  though  the  supposition  implied  may  seem  incredible,  in 
is  age  of  artificial  excitement  and  mechanical  industry  in  music, 
yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  nature,  in  her  infinite  and  myste- 
rious combinations,  wiE  one  day  solve  the  diflficulty  after  her  own 
manner,  by  bestowing  on  some  favoured  individual  the  powerful 
genius — the  rare  idiosyncrasy  of  the  first-rate  composer.  Instead 
of  feeling  oppressed,  cramped,  and  confined,  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  perfection  that  the  classics  of  the  art  have  now  accu- 
mulated in  every  department,  the  invention  of  this  man  will  be 
free,  he  will  neither  attempt  to  avoid  nor  imitate ;  he  may  erect 
new  landmarks  in  symphony,  dramatic  and  chamber  music^  but 
this  only,  when  having  tested  and  confirmed  his  powers,  hehasgained 
self-reliance  in  proportion,  and  can  unreservedly  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  fancy.  This  example  of  the  faith  which  *  removes  moun* 
tains'  has  been  displayed  in  every  epoch  of  the  transformation  of 
art  by  him  who  has  accomplished  it — it  is  the  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  the  great  composer,  the  warrant  of  his  genius,  the  stamp 
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of  his  fame.  The  difBculties  which  beset  the  ordinary  artist  are 
unknown  to  him,  he  hesitates  not.nor  leans  his  head  upon  his  hand 
for  an  idea ;  prompt  in  conception  and  rapid  in  execution — ori- 
ginal without  seeking  to  be  so,  his  works  follow  one  another  in 
one  constant  stream  of  variety,  nor  cease  but  -with  his  life.  Such 
a  composer  was  Mozart.  Yet  for  all  that  is  come  and  gone,  he 
must  be  a  great  infidel  who  obstinately  disbelieves  that  nature  can 
ever  repeat  her  own  work;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  rather  infer 
from  the  profound  stillness  that  has  prevailed  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  century,  as  respects  high  composition,  that 
she  has  some  such  operation  in  hand,  and  certain  we  are  that  the 
xegenexator  of  music,  appear  when  he  may,  will  never  be  too  early 
for  our  wants. 

The  prevailing  mudcal  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is  an 
immense  activity  in  supplying  the  demand  for  novelty.  Since 
the  time  when  Gluck,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Sarti,  Sacchini,  and  Jo* 
xnelli  were  contemporaries,  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
aspect  of  the  musical  world  ?  Individual  models  of  composition 
may  have  declined,  but  what  a  multitude  of  composers  has  arisen, 
what  an  increase  of  music  shops,  what  an  important  branch  of 
Europ^n  commerce,  a  true  index  to  the  public  which  supports  it, 
lias  music  become !  Formerly,  the  most  precious  composition  was 
with  difficulty  disposed  of;  now,  the  new  works  of  Spohr,  Mendels- 
sohn, &c.,  are  marketable  commodities,  that  command  at  once  for 
the  copyright  the  price  affixed  by  their  authors.  This  eagerness 
in  the  public  for  new  forms  of  musical  beauty  may  be  traced  to 
the  gradual  influence  of  the  works  of  the  great  musicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who,  however,  cultivated  their  art  amidst 
many  personal  vicissitudes,  which  mingle  regrets  in  the  train  of 
their  triumphs.  Not  all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  produce  a 
new  '  Sinfonia  Eroica,'  or  revive  the  melodious  charm  of  a  '  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,*  and  yet  Beethoven  lived  in  apprehension  of 
want,  and  Mozart  could  only  exist  by  occasional  resort  to  ball- 
room compoation.  The  misfortunes  of  artist-life,  during  a 
period  of  transition  in  taste,  were  not  confined  to  these  illustrious 
examples;  the  chronicle  of  them  during  the  last  century,  when 
patronage  was  confined  to  a  few  princes  and  men  of  cultivated 
minds,  is  unfortunately  frequent  and  full.  Their  successors,  how- 
ever, have  profited;  thanks  to  them  music  is  now  universally  one  of 
the  necessitiesof  polite  life,  moderate  talents  find  an  existence,  great 
ones  are  amply  rewarded.  As  for  poor  Mozart,  who  left  this 
earth  some  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  which  his  widow 
subsequently  scraped  together  and  dvdy  repaid,  what  a  source  of 
*  riches  fineless'  have  his  works  been — ^what  a  legacy  to  Europe— 
to  the  world !  Apart  from  what  we  owe  him,  as  the  minister  to 
our  most  spiritual  enjoyments,  his  works  have  been  a  constant 
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benefaction  to  a  large  tribe  of  the  humbler  artists,  singers,  music 
teachers,  and  orchestra  players,  who  owe  to  him,  and  others  like 
him,  a  large  proportion  of  the  means  to  their  physical  existence. 

In  instrumental  music  Grermany  retains  the  pre-eminence  over 
other  countries,  which  she  gained  through  the  completion  of  the 
modem  style  by  Haydn,  and  the  revolution  in  the  orchestra  by 
Mozart.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  artist-life  in  Germany  pecu- 
liarly &yourable  to  that  branch  of  composition,  which  requires 
ikncy ,  learning,  taste,  and  feeling ;  in  short,  a  stretch  of  the  poetical 
&culty  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  the  excitement  of 
continual  comparison  and  friendly  collision.  Continental  liying 
is  altogether  better  adapted  to  this  object  than  that  of  England; 
the  social  footing  of  artists  is  easier  and  more  unreserved,  and  a 
more  exact  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day  is  maintuned.  Even 
some  Englishmen  of  talent  have  become  very  successful  insftm- 
mental  composers  abroad,  of  which  Onslow  and  the  fine  harpist 
Parish  Alvars  are  examples;  and  we  notice  these  artists  l^e  more 
particularly  as  the  preponderance  of  the  merit  of  native  oompod- 
tion  has  been  for  some  years  decidedly  vocal.  The  advantages  of 
the  German  Kapellmeister  consist  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  widi 
his  art,  as  exhibited  in  its  finest  varieties  of  music  for  the  church, 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  chamber;  in  the  power  to  find  recreation 
as  well  as  study  in  his  profession ;  in  easy  and  assured  circumstances, 
whicli  leave  ms  mind  at  liberty;  and,  above  all,  in  freedom  from 
the  soul-blightincr,  mechanical  routine  of  tuition.  Admiration  of 
something  beautiful  just  performed  is  his  inducement  to  ccmipose, 
and  affords  him  the  necessaiy  stimulus  in  composition:  thus  one 
work  generates  another.  W  ithout  that  natural  pabulum  to  the 
mind  of  the  composer,  which  is  derived  from  an  atmo^heie  of 
fine  music,  and  social  sympathies  inspired  by  congenial  taste,  hiffh 
composition  cannot  be  carried  on;  the  flame  of  genius  bums  feebly 
or  totally  expires.  The  tenure  of  the  artist's  position — constant 
production  and  constant  excellence — ^is  honourable  in  proportion 
to  its  difficulty,  and  it  frequently  happens  in  this  strife  tnat  a  man's 
most  doughty  antagonist  is  himself.  We  hardly  know  who  would 
come  unscathed  out  of  the  contest,  did  it  not  happen  that  muac 
diverges  into  many  styles,  a  man  grown  too  famous  in  one  may 
avoid  comparison  in  another;  habit  comes  to  his  asBistance^  he 
achieves  a  new  success,  and  his  fame  in  a  particular  style  remains 
untarnished.  And  fortunate  it  is  when  ill-opinion  is  thus  dis- 
armed, for  the  more  eminent  the  reputation  and  services  of  any 
master,  the  greater  in  general  is  the  alacrity  of  the  scientific  worU 
to  discover  the  symptoms  of  his  decay,  and  to  obtain  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  *  bottom  of  the  bag.' 

Of  the  liying  masters  who  have  most  honourably  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  career  of  the  musician,  we  must  hail  as  fiist 
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the  yeteran  Louis  Spohr.  The  European  celebrity  of  this 
fine  artist  has  been  nobly  earned; — it  has  been  the  reward 
of  an  immense  and  very  successful  application  to  composi- 
tion, with  an  uncompromising  fidelity  to  the  ideal  of  his  clai^cal 
predecessors.  It  compensates  somewhat  for  the  inferiority  of  our 
own  times  in  point  of  musical  invention,  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  artists  enables  them  to  dispense  with  those  popular  con- 
siderations and  appeals,  from  which  Mozart  and  Haydn  were 
never  entirely  free.  Hence,  in  the  finales  to  certain  of  their  in- 
strumental works,  trios,  quartets,  &c.,  we  seethe  obvious  necessity 
of  composers  who  must  'please  to  live,'  exhibited  in  a  con- 
descension to  the  favour  of  the  majority,  to  which  the  artist  of 
the  present  day  would  not  give  an  instant's  admittance.  All  that 
he  has  now  to  do,  is  to  follow  out  his  fancy,  write  the  best  he 
can,  and  commit  it  fairly  to  the  public — let  who  will  admire 
<»r  not.  It  is  true  that,  with  this  severe  standard  of  chamber 
music,  and  this  entire  absence  of  triviality  and  commonplace,  we 
miss  the  fiiscination  of  Mozart's  pen:  the  charming  vivacity,  the 
entire  new  face  on  every  composition,  and  that  most  characteristic 
art,  by  which  a  mean  or  vulgar  theme  is  suddenly  represented 
imder  an  aspect  the  most  surprising  and  delightful  to  the  con- 
noisseur. It  suits  well  with  the  qualities  and  condition  of  modern 
genius  to  be  free  from  these  difficult  necessities  of  self-vindica- 
tion. Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  differ  from  the  great  founders  of 
the  modem  school  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  obvious  jnould  of 
their  composition :  their  new  works  seldom  or  never  disclose  en- 
tirely new  scenes,  free  from  reminiscences  of  themselves  or  others. 
Witii  Mozart  and  Beethoven  it  was  not  thus;  the  physiognomy 
of  their  works  is  of  an  inexhaustible  variety,  and  it  must  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  the  most  gifted  auditor  of  any  new 
sonata,  trio,  or  quartet,  by  them,  to  infer  from  one  what  would 
be  the  appearance  of  the  next. 

If,  however,  intellectual  novelty  be  not  the  prevailing  feature 
of  modem  composition,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  industry 
with  which  its  place  is  supplied  by  new  designs,  new  combina^ 
tions  and  effects.  Spohr,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  not  in- 
different to  repose,  and  when,  by  one  of  his  approved  good  service 
to  music,  it  might  be  most  honourably  enjoyed,  has  entered  upon 
a  new  path  in  nis  art  as  a  pianoforte  composer.  His  first  sonata 
in  A  flat,  dedicated  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  contains,  in  the  open- 
ing allegro,  one  of  the  loveUest  effusions  of  vocal  style  that  the 
art  has  known  since  the  days  of  Dussek.  A  designed  compliment 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Lieder  ohne  Wbrte'  seems  to  have  excited  all 
his  powers  of  song,  while  the  new  medium  of  expression,  a 
keyed  instrument,  and  not  a  violin,  has  been  favourable  to  his 
ideas,  and  corrected  a  vicious  mannerism  and  monotony,   into 
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which  his  figures,*  for  the  latter  instrument,  have  a  tendency  to 
run.  His  three  new  concertante  trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
•\dolonceIlo,  are  characterised  by  a  great  superiority  in  the  writing 
and  effects  of  the  stringed  parts  over  those  made  oy  mere  piano- 
forte writers,  and  supply  that  mixture  of  refinement  of  style,  and 
difficulty  of  execution,  which  is  the  main  requirement  of  the 
chamber  music  of  the  day.  The  master  is  evident  in  the  hand- 
ling of  every  thing  of  Sjpohr's,  from  the  two-part  exercises  of  his 
admirable  violin  school,  to  the  profound  counteipoint  of  his 
double  quartets.  And  yet,  such  is  the  peculiarity  of  Spohr — ^his 
predilection  for  a  certain  chromatic  harmony — ^for  the  enharmonic 
change,  for  sundry  closes  and  cadences,  which  are  at  once  re- 
cognised as  his,  and  give  an  unmistakeable  air  to  his  music,  that 
though  he  has  attempted  nearly  all  the  styles  of  the  art,  he  has 
completely  succeeded  only  in  a  part  of  them.  Wliat  he  produces 
from  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  is  truly  admirable  ;  nis  feel- 
ing being  profound  and  his  taste  exquisite;  but  when  it  becomes 
expedient  that  he  change  the  style,  he  is  not  so  happy.  For  this 
reason  his  operas,  with  the  exception  of  the  pretty  and  naive 

*  Azor  and  Zemira,'  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  isolated  beauties 
and  sinorle  scenes  of  merit,  rather  than  for  connected  and  con- 
densed interest,  as  entire  works.  The  same  defect  of  fancy  which 
militates  against  the  success  of  his  dramas,  also  places  his  orchestral 
eymphonies,  in  the  aggregate,  at  a  distance  from  those  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  which  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  them  very 
successful.     Even  the  two  last,  '  The  Power  of  Sound,'  and  the 

*  Historical  Symphony,'  descriptive  of  the  various  epocha  of  the 
art,  seem  neither  in  England,  nor  on  the  continent,  to  have  real- 
ised the  new  effects  that  the  programme  promised.  Tlie  most 
complete  successes  oi'  Spohr  relate  to  branches  of  composition,  in 
which  his  mannerism  has  been  less  sensibly  conspicuous  as  an  im- 
pediment to  gratification.  His  oratorios,  *  Die  letzten  Dinge,' 
and  its  successor,  the  '  Crucifixion,'  have  a  sweetness,  gravity,  and 
depth  of  religious  feeling,  to  which  nothing,  in  modem  music, 
can  make  equal  pretension;  their  feeling  flows  entirely  fix>m  the 
author's  breast,  -without  reviving  any  idea  of  model  or  exemplar. 
liCt  us  recall  his  numerous  quartets,  quintets,  and  double  quartets, 
for  violins,  his  concertos  for  violin,  clarionet,  &c.,  his  magnificent 
overtures — of  which  that  to  '  Faust*  will  always  remain  a  striking 
example  ;  the  sacred  music  above-mentioned — his  nonetto,  and 
other  pieces  of  harmony;  his  separate  songs  and  dramatic  scenes, 
constructed  somewhat  on  the  model  of  Mozart, — and  wc  have 
a  coup  d'cBtl  of  the  available  services  to  music,  public  and  private, 

,  *  Figures  ijtgitren),  so  the  Germans  term  the  form  of  certain  bravura  paasanfli 
or  tl»e  motion  of  certain  subjects. 
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of  this  celebrated  master.  By  his  side  we  may  now  place  for  a 
moment  one  or  two  memorable  artists  deceased  during  the  present 
century.  Hummel,  though  limited  in  the  range  of  his  composi^ 
tonal  endowments,  had  a  most  pleasing  warmth  of  fancy,  and  an 
air  of  inspiration  in  his  composition,  with  a  total  absence  of 
mannerism ;  he  was  also  first  rate  in  two  styles — concerted  piano- 
forte music,  and  in  the  masses  of  his  own  church.  Since  the 
death  of  Haydn,  Catholic  music  has  scarcely  received  any  con- 
tribution so  effective  and  splendid  as  the  masses  of  Hummel, 
—whether  clearness  of  the  fugues,  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniments,  or  a  certain  ecclesiastical  gusto,  are 
considered.  The  fault  of  the  classical  Hummel  was  a  treacherous 
memory,  which  betrayed  him  into  the  xmconscious  appropriation  of 
many  good  things,  originally  belonging  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Hummel  nor  Cherubini,  another 
acknowledged  master  of  the  orchestra,  contributed  a  single  sym- 
phony to  vary  our  slender  stock  of  first-rate  works  of  that  class  ; 
Glementi  was  the  only  man  of  their  rank  of  inventive  genius, 
who  had  the  courage  to  signaUse  his  incapacity  by  an  attempt. 
If  the  abstinence  of  musicians  from  any  style  in  which  perfection  has 
been  achieved,  with  numerous  examples  of  the  failure  in  it  of  the 
most  redoubted  talents,  be  any  criterion  of  the  difficulty  and  ho- 
nour of  the  path,  this  retrospective  glance  certainly  elevates  Spohr 
as  a  symphonist.  But,  though  interest  and  amusement  are  sustamed 
by  the  productions  of  modem  pens,  we  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  tne  poetical  gusto  of  the  style  ;  the  art,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, desiderates  a  revival — an  entire  freedom  from  the  magical 
and  absorbing  influence  of  the  past — a  new  pen,  in  which  the 
dead  shall  not  speak,  as  they  do  ever  and  anon  m  the  novelties  of 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  This,  too,  has  been  attempted  by 
Berlioz,  in  Paris,  with  ludicrous  failure  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
fate  of  symphony  that,  from  the  time  of  Holzbauer  and  Vanhall,. 
the  |)redecessors  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  that  of  our  contem- 
poraries, BerUoz  and  Potter,  whole  reams  of  paper  should  have 
been  blotted  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  establish  the  indispu- 
table pre-eminence  of  some  thirty  or  forty  classical  works. 

In  justice  to  Mendelssohn  it  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
his  symphonies,  of  which  a  very  respectable  family  is  by  this  time 
accumulated,  show  progresrive  interest :  his  last  in  A,  heard  here 
during  the  late  Philharmonic  season,  is  rich  in  the  newest  and 
most  impressive  orchestral  efiects,  and  though  he  has  certainly 
attained  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  artist  has  generally  reached 
his  culminating  point — the  vivid  &ncy  of  youth  beins^  in  him  now 
tempered  with  tne  judgment  and  experience  of  considerable  prac- 
tice— it  would  still  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his 
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career.  The  individuality  of  this  most  interesting  master  is  not 
less  striking  than  that  of  Spohr,  though  manifested  in  a  totaDj 
dissimilar  manner  : — while  the  one  is  wedded  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  own  elcgiacal  style  and  graceful  turn  of  harmony  and 
cadence  —  the  works  of  the  other  are  characterised  By  an  adroit 
fusion  of  all  the  classics  of  the  art.  Of  the  composers  from  whom 
Mendelssohn  has  most  liberallv  borrowed,  the  principal  are  cer- 
tainly Bach  and  Beethoven.  We  speak  this  in  no  dishonourable 
sense  ;  for  his  charming  and  most  discriminative  reminiscences 
have  not  only  been  hignly  conducive  to  the  gratification  of  the 
amateurs  of  the  day,  but  have  consolidated  the  principles  of  tme 
taste,  and  awakened  new  faith  in  the  classics— we  allude  to  it,  there- 
fore, rather  as  a  fact  in  connexion  with  his  compositions,  which 
imparts  to  them  their  strongest  character  and  colouring.  To  catch 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  neatest  musicians  without  suffering 
them  to  degenerate  or  awaken  mean  comparisons,  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  great  native  power,  profound  science,  and  varied 
resources,  blendea  with  a  principle  of  combination  as  Tare.  We 
cannot,  and  would  not,  separate  Mendelssohn  from  those  of  his 
musical  idols  with  whom  his  entire  intellectual  and  sensitive  being 
is^  involved,  to  ascertain  the  exact  merit  and  extent  of  bis  ori- 
ginality. It  is  for  him  to  pursue  rejoicingly  the  path  that  he  has 
selected,  and  for  the  public  to  enjoy. 

Seated  at  the. piano  as  solo  or  concerto  player,  Mendelssohn 
certainly  realises  the  most  complete  idea  of  the  accomplished  artist. 
Trusting  much  to  his  impulses,  and  capable  of  great  emotion  and 
enthusiasm,  he  is  yet  never  transported  in  the  improvisation  of 
his  cadenzas  into  any  combinations  of  the  difficult,  rfie  surprising, 
or  the  eccentric,  which  his  execution  imperfectly  masters.  Tnieie 
order  reigns  tliroughout ;  and  the  hearer  has  only  leisure  to 
admire  the  uncommonly  forcible  and  polished  execution  when  he 
has  dismissed  his  surprise  at  the  far-sighted  calculation  of  effect, 
the  keeping  maintained  with  the  composition  in  hand,  and  the 
fine  extravagance  of  fancy  manifested.  The  extempore  cadence? 
of  Mendelssohn  to  Bach's  triple  concerto,  performed  by  him,  Thal- 
berg,  and  Moscheles,  at  the  morninff  concert  of  the  latter,  and  to 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  G,  performed  by  him  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  were  certainly  tie  most  m«no- 
rable  things  of  the  last  London  musical  season.  On  tlie  former 
occasion  it  was  extraordinary  to  notice  the  diminished  lustre  of 
that  professed  master  of  effect,  Thalberg,  when  required  to  illustrate 
Bach  by  the  side  of  Mendelssohn — not  only  were  the  ideas  dcs- 
utute  of  the  true  character,  but  even  the  touch  seemed  inferior— 
~^  powerful  and  appropriate  was  the  form  of  cadence  selected 
by  Mendelssohn  (an  umson  passage  in  double  octaves  which  recalled 
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the  fantastic  style  of  the  pedal  solos  in  Bach's  organ  fugues),  that 
when  once  heard  each  previous  attempt  was  for;?otten,  and  this 
alone  seemed  to  stamp  truth  and  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
comioisseur. 

As  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  Mendelssohn  has  effected  a 
large  opening  for  the  best  music  in  his  '  Lieder  ohne  Wdrte/  which 
from  being  gently  attractive  at  first,  through  pleasing  melody  and 
novelty  in  the  harmonic  disposition  of  the  hands,  has  gradually 
extended  itself  in  designs  of  greater  elaboration  that  demand  a 
first-rate  execution  to  express  them,  and  revealing  many  fine  com- 
binations and  new  effects  peculiar  to  the  author's  style  of  playing, 
at  length  interested  the  whole  body  of  musicians.  This  new  form 
of  composition,  which  originated  with  Mendelssohn,  seems  hap|)ily 
design^  to  give  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  certain  Uttle  jets 
of  fancy  and  effect,  probably  not  worth  the  development  of  a 
sonata,  and  yet  too  good  to  be  lost.  Accompanying  these  lighter 
effusions  we  have  concertos,  pianoforte  quartets,  and  trios — and 
sonatas,  chiefly  of  late,  with  violoncello  obHgato^a  combination 
in  which  the  composer  has  worthily  followed  up  what  Beethoven 
long  since  most  admirably  began.  In  ail  his  chamber  music  fi>r 
the  pianoforte  and  stringed  instruments,  there  is  reason  to  admire 
the  broad  and  open  style — ^the  masterly  accompaniments  and  the 
fine  contrast  of  effects.  Some  of  the  solos  of  his  pianoforte  quar- 
tets (of  the  one  in  B  minor  for  instance),  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  finest  specimens  of  brilliant  harmonic  figures — combining  the 
utmost  clearness  in  the  progressions  with  rapidity  of  movement — 
that  modem  times  have  produced.  In  his  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  heard  but  few, 
he  appears  to  us  less  successful — seeking  effect  at  the  expense  of 
greater  difficulties  than  belong  naturally  to  that  refined  style  of 
chamber  music,  and  often  employing  more  counterpoint  than 
fancy  or  feeling. 

An  organ  performer  and  a  devoted  student  of  that  sacred  in- 
strument, Mendelssohn,  is  found  naturally  in  his  element  in  fugues 
and  church  performances.  '  St.  Paul'  is  a  sombre  and  severe 
specimen  of  the  modem  oratorio — its  science  and  elevation  of 
style  extend  at  times  to  the  characteristics  of  Bach  and  Handel  ; 
but  the  ariose  beauty  of  the  latter  is  wanting  ;  and  though  the 
hearer  is  often  exalted  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  his  final 
sensations  are  those  of  weariness.  Vocal  melody  is  certainly 
not  the/o7t«  of  the  composer,  correct  as  is  his  theory  with  regard 
to  the  style — the  siraphcity  and  purity  of  sacred  song.  Ihe 
interest  of  the  well-known  air  '  Jerusalem'— if  air  it  can  be  truly 
called — ^is  purely  harmonic.  Herein  is  the  deficienqr  whidi 
may  prevent  oui  xeceiving  any  numerous  collection  of  eoctensivQ 
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eacred  compositions  from  Mcndelssolin  ;  for  popular  favour,  or^ 
indeed,  any  permanent  impression,  in  pieces  of  great  length,  di- 
versity of  air  is  required,  and  not  merely  of  chorus  or  orchestral 
effect.  In  shorter  sacred  compositions  he  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  ;  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  mote^  for 
female  voices  ;  and  in  his  *  42nd  Psalm' — the  lovely  opening 
chorus  of  which,  and  the  verse  for  five  men's  voices,  will  equally 
interest  the  admirers  of  Beethoven,  and  of  our  later  English  cathe- 
dral writers. 

The  newest  effort  of  the  composer  has  been  dramatic  : — ^music 
to  a  German  version  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Freed  here 
from  the  necessity  for  solo  and  air,  which  must  have  brought  him 
into  immediate  contact  with  Gluck  and  Mozart,  he  has  expre^ed 
in  choral  strophe  and  antbtrophe,  the  striking  and  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  Greek  tragedian.  Nor  has  he  suffered  to  escape  in  this 
congenial  work  of  chorus- writing  those  means  of  new  effect,  which 
the  appliances  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  modem  lytic 
stage  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  this  work,  we  for  tiie  first 
time  meet  with  recitative  delivered  in  the  gigantic  tones  of  a 
chorus  in  unison — and  also  with  another  effect,  which,  though 
capable  of  historic  precedent,  has  through  disuse  become  a 
novelty  in  the  musical  drama,  namely,  spoken  words  accompanied 
by  symphony.  The  expression  by  instrumental  music  of  send- 
ment  and  situation  carries  us  back  to  an  early  age  of  opera,  and 
brings  in  review  the  '  Pygmalion*  of  Rousseau,  the  *  Ariadne  in 
Naxos'  and  *  Medea'  of  Benda,  and  the  *  Semiramis'  (a  lost  mono- 
drame)  of  Mozart,  all  of  them  works  founded  in  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  the  art,  and  in  theii-  degree  conducive  to  the  perfection 
ultimately  attained  by  opera ;  yet  rather,  if  we  rightlv  recollect, 
aiding  the  expression  of  the  actor  by  the  interspersion  of  symphony 
as  in  accompanied  recitative,  than  attempting  the  simultaneous 
movement  of  music  and  language.  Some  slight  idea  of  this  last 
may,  perhaps,  be  revived  in  those  who  have  witnessed  the  incanta- 
tion scene  of  *  Der  Freischiitz,'  which,  before  its  monsters  come 
into  operation,  delights  every  poetical  mind,  and  is  certainly  very 
solemn  and  imposing. 

In  fact  Mendelssohn's  greatest  fame  will  not  be  obtained  in  the 
direct  track  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven — nor  yet  in  that  of  Bach 
and  Handel ;  it  is  his  excursions  into  *  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,*  from  which  he  always  returns  with  honour,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  a  first  discoverer,  that  raise  him  in  opinion,  and  seem 
most  aptly  to  fulfil  his  mission  as  an  artist. 

Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  are,  in  England,  the  only  acknowledged 
representatives  of  German  art,  while  their  country,  truly  viewed, 
is  actually  an  ant-hill  of  musical  labour.    Performers  no  longer 
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wait  to  have  compositions  written  for  them,  but  compose  for 
themselves,  and  the  capacity  to  execute  this  task  respectably  is 
ahnost  as  common  as  the  talent  of  the  solo-player.  The  numerous 
specific  distinctions  in  the  old-fashioned  generic  term  musician 
are  thus  abolished,  and  to  be  in  modem  times  an  artist  on  the 
yiolin,  piano,  or  any  other  instrument,  includes,  at  least,  such  a 
knowledge  of  composition  as  a  man  may  require  to  exhibit  him- 
self, and  more  particularly  to  dispose  favourably  in  his  concerto 
of  the  rarest  feats  which  he  may  have  mastered  in  his  private 
practice.  By  this  prudent  economy  nothing  is  lost  to  the  player, 
nowever  his  composition  may  suffer  in  point  of  connexion,  unity, 
•and  true  inspiration.  The  music-shops  of  Leipsic,  Francfort,  and 
Berlin,  teem  with  these  '  occasional'  compositions,  fantasias,  &c., 
the  productions  of  virtuosi  for  themselves,  which  having  per- 
formed with  *  unbounded  applause,'  they  commit  to  paper  and 
print  during  the  first  ebullition  of  popular  astonishment.  These 
things,  evanescent  as  the  spring  fashions,  are  highly  characteristic 
of  modern  Germany,  where  no  one  is  too  poor  to  publish,  or  so 
unhappy  as  not  to  find  a  publisher.  The  last  century  was  one  of 
manuscripts,  of  which  some  memorable  specimens  have  struggled 
into  light — ^the  present  one,  notwithstanding  its  luxuriance  of 
paper  and  print,  seems  to  address  itself  principally  to  a  posterity 
of  trunk-makers  and  cheesemongers. 

The  productions  of  the  German  instrumental  composers  of  the 
second  rank,  Lindpainter,  Reisa^er,  Kalliwoda,  Lachner,  &c., 
are  really  curious  for  their  fidehty  to  a  good  style,  for  the 
«cience  and  ability  they  display,  and  for  their  number,  under 
circumstances  of  no  great  public  encouragement.  There  is  a  na- 
tional pertinacity  about  the  composers  ot  this  class;  they  like  to 
accumulate  works,  content  now  and  then  to  hit  the  mark  of  public 
satisfaction,  anxious  at  all  times  to  maintain  an  honourable  rank  by 
industrious  and  conscientious  efforts,  which,  whatever  their  de- 
ficiency in  genius,  never  sacrifice  good  taste.  Where  players  are 
numerous,  novelty  must  be  had — be  it  novelty  in  name  rather  than 
in  substance.  But  long  comparison  of  works  of  this  kind  with  the 
beautiful  and  imperishable  remains  of  the  Mozart  and  Haydn 
school  has  awakened  in  many  places,  somewhat  tardily,  the  notion 
of  patronage  as  a  means  to  the  revival  of  genius,  and  we  are  not 
to  believe  that  if  a  composer  of  the  good  old  sort  were  to  appear 
he  would  be  left  to  pine  in  obscurity,  or  to  write  waltzes  and 
polkas  for  his  living.  Premiums  for  symphonies  have  now  been 
offered  from  various  quarters  for  several  years,  and  laureates  have 
been  found : — ^however  that  any  approach  to  a  new  Beethoven  has 
been  made  we  will  not  venture  to  assert.  The  favourite  symphonist 
and  present  director  of  the  Leipsic  concerts,  Neils.  W .  Gade,  a 
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young  Dane,  obtained  his  first  distinction  in  thiB  way,  a  eymplionf 
of  his  having  been  crowned  by  a  priie  offered  at  Gopeima^ 
which  was  adjudged  by  Spohr  and  F.  Schneider.  The  Leipac 
amateurs  hailed  the  appearance  of  this  youthful  talait— they  dis- 
covered  that  his  physiognomy  resembled  Mozart's,  while  tk  let- 
ters of  his  name  composed  the  four  open  strings  of  the  violin;  and, 
with  pardonable  su^rstition,  they  drew  from  these  drcumstaBoes 
favourable  prognostics.  Gade  has,  indeed,  shown  eveiy  disposition 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advanta^  of  study  afforded  by  the  UgUj 
musical  city  of  Leipsic,  but  his  second  symphony  has  appeared, 
and  is  pronounced  to  be  very  much  like  his  first.  The  second 
work  is  the  touchstone  of  a  new  pen  in  any  walk  of  art;  but  we 
would  not  deal  in  unfavourable  omens  where  so  fisdr  a  career  d 
life  seems  open.  Had  nothing  further  been  done  to  evince  &e 
general  sense  entertained  of  Gade's  merits  than  his  election  to  an 
office  of  conductor,  in  which  his  two  immediate  predecessors  were 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller,  that  alone  would  have  sufficed.  The 
Leipsic  subscription  concerts  are  becoming  quite  a  venerable  mii> 
sical  foundation,  they  have  great  influence  on  instrumental  muac 
throughout  Germany,  while  their  annual  list  of  twenty  perform- 
ances gives  ample  room  to  admit  new  competitors  by  the  adeof 
the  standard  classical  masters.* 

We  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  the  state  of  instrumental 
solo  composition,  such  an  enormous  troop  of  artists  and  adventurers 
at  present  occupy  that  profitable  field.  The  pianoforte  is  an  ano- 
malous state: — with  a  mechanism  brought  to  such  perfection  a? 
should  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  instruments,  it  i^ 
but  too  frequently  employed  in  public  to  dehght  gaping  curioaty 
by  a  low  species  of  harliquinade  in  which  music  has  no  share. 

We  can  sympathise  with  the  enthusiasm  which  may  naturallj 
arise  on  seeing  the  almost  invincible  difficulties  of  the  mechaniaoa 
of  the  pianoforte  thoroughljr  mastered;  but  this  sensation  is  tran- 
sient, the  spell  of  surprise  is  at  lengtii  broken  by  the  mere  con- 
gregation of  the  wizards,  and,  without  music  to  fall  back  upon,  how 
poor  the  chance  of  a  permanent  reputation !  The  Liszts,  the  Thal- 
bergs,  the  Ddhlers,  the  Myers,  et  hoc  genus  omne^  what  is  their  re- 

!)utation  as  musicians — as  composers?  Nothing — ^they  have  abso- 
utely  produced  nothing  but  the  pompous  and  imposing  inanities 
which  form  their  private  exercises.     The  profit,  which  any  one 

♦  The  eight  concerts  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  rarely  admit  no^<^^ 
ties.  During  the  last  season  we  had,  indeed,  one  curiosity,  the  overture  to '  Fiura- 
bnu,*  by  Schubert, — selected  by  her  Majesty— but  which,  notwithBtanding.tiue*' 
tened  to  act  upon  the  musicians  like  the  celebrated  roedicameat  of  that  aVQ& 
which  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  administered  to  himself  and  squire  in  the  C35ili' 
of  the  enchanted  Moor.  Gade*8  symphony  was  rehearsed,  but  r^ected.  Wc  fear 
the  aodety  is  swayed  too  much  bynames  and  too  little  by  red  meril. 
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may  fairlj  calculate  upon  who  has  accomplished  the  art  of  makiiig 
the  pubhc  stare,  offers  a  great  bait  to  cupidity,  and  life,  shiiling 
the  scene  from  town  to  town,  sweeping  in  the  proceeds  of  per- 
formances, and  amid  the  perpetual  jouitj  of  new  acquaintance, 
may  have  its  charms.  But  the  poet-musician,  without  quitting  the 
solitude  and  stillness  of  his  chamber,  we  must  not  forget,  has  en- 
tertained still  greater  audiences.  And  how  much  more  nobly, 
let  Hummel  bear  witness,  whose  delightful  church  and  chamber 
music  have  associated,  with  the  sylvan  retirement  of  Weimar,  feel- 
ings as  strong  as  any  that  Goethe  or  Schiller  have  connected  with 
it  in  poetry.  We  mention  this  master,  whose  soUd  works  are  be- 
fore the  pubUc  of  Europe,  the  rather  because  his  appointment  is 
now  possessed  by  Liszt,  a  man  who  has  produced  nothing;  tor 
which  degeneracy  how  he  will  answer  to  iiis  patrons,  or  to  the 
*  inexorable  judge  within,'  is  more  than  we  can  tell.  Liszt  made 
Kapellmeister  at  Weimar,  and  Dreyschock  at  Darmstadt,  may  en* 
courage  ingenuous  youth  to  practise  the  scales  and  emulate  the 
Tarentella  furiosa  and  Gralope  chromatique — ^hardly  to  undergo 
the  severer  ordeal  of  contrapuntal  study.  But  though  a  new  hexen 
meister  of  this  bad  school,  a  Dane  named  Wihners,  has  appeared, 
again  out-Heroding  Herod,  we  trust  that  it  is  nodding  to  its  fall. 
A  strong  party,  supported  by  all  the  good  taste  of  the  country,  has 
declared  in  iavour  of  the  classical  in  form  and  style,  and  endea- 
voured to  rescue  the  genius  and  character  of  the  pianoforte  from 
the  eccentric  usage  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  them.  Sonatas 
of  the  old  solid  construction  are  welcome  revivals  at  the  present 
day,  not  only  from  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  Thalberg,  but  from 
younger  pens  desirous  to  identify  themselves  with  music  at  any 
rate,  even  should  the  wish  rather  than  the  accomplishment  be  dis- 
cerned. This  is  a  hopeful  symptom  in  the  music  of  Young  Grer- 
many;  another  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  age  of  restoration  and 
conservatism  is  the  passionate  recognition  of  tne  merits  of  the  old 
masters.  Mortier  de  Fontaine,  a  pianist  of  celebrity,  has  not  only 
performed  in  public  several  of  Handel's  concertos  for  keyed  in- 
struments, but  has  even  found  sufficient  encouragement  to  publish 
them.  Then,  again,  we  now  possess,  for  the  first  time,  collected 
into  one  uniform  edition,  in  ten  vokunes,  beautifully  printed,  and 
as  carefully  edited  by  Czemy,  the  whole  of  the  pianoforte  or 
Clavier  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  among  which  are  several  most  ex- 
quisite fugues  never  yet  published.  A  work  repeatedly  com- 
menced by  various  continental  houses,  and  as  often  laid  aside 
through  distrust  of  public  encouragement;  a  work  the  essence  of 
which  is  abstract  and  remote,  and  whose  beauties  are  ideal  and 
profound,  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  actual  musical  world 
not  easily  confuted.    How  dehghtful  to  the  musician  to  be  ena- 
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bled  to  drink  at  the  same  Helicon  which  nourished  the  infant 
genius  of  Mendelssohn !  While  we  listen  to  the  remains  of  this 
immortal  master,  proved  by  his  chromatic  fantasia,  the  undoubted 
founder  of  the  modem  school,  for  the  modulation  therein  exhibited, 
and  that  of  Beethoven  seems  absolutely  coeval,  we  can  scarcely 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  public,  eager  for  waltzes  or  trifles  of 
mere  ostentation,  ambitious  of  difficulty  for  its  own  vain  display- 
still  less  in  that  of  artists  willing  to  pander  to  them. 

The  art  of  Orpheus  on  the  violin  seems  to  have  been  little  cul- 
tivated since  the  death  of  Paginini,  which  is  in  some  respects  an 
advantage  to  good  taste — though  Ole  Bull  still  cleaves  to  the 
money-making  of  the  craft,  and  entertains  with  diablerie^  which  is 
equally  well  rewarded  by  the  public  and  the  connoisseura,  and 
brings  coin  on  the  one  hand,  and  disdain  on  the  other.  Less  pro- 
fitable than  the  pianoforte,  the  violin  has  happily  in  its  train  fewet 
charlatans,  and  the  removal  of  pecuniary  temptation  to  the  abu^e 
of  their  powers,  renders  its  professors  the  most  absolute  votaries  of 
the  art.  The  Grerman  school,  renowned  for  its  technical  soliditjt 
from  the  days  of  Fraenzl  to  Spohr,  and  the  reputation  of  which  is 
still  so  well  supported  by  Molique,  David,  &c.,  is  at  present  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  admirable  artists  from  time  to  time 
turned  out  of  the  Conservatorio  of  Brussels,  and  who  as  naturally 
migrate  to  Germany  as  the  young  water-fowl  moves  by  instinct  to 
the  pool.  De  Beriot,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  withdrawn  from  public 
life,  has  devoted  his  leisure  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  this  institution,  he  has  enlarged  by  twelve  his  stock  of 
concertos,  and  imbued  his  young  countrvmen  and  pupils  with  the 
chivalrous  style,  and  the  fine  qualities  of  tone  and  mtonation,  and 
with  the  elegance  and  variety  of  bowing,  for  which  he  has  long 
been  conspicuous.  This  Belgian  infu^on  has  ameliorated  the 
purely  German  system  of  the  violin,  whose  solidity  tended  to 
xieavmess;  it  has  added  originality  and  lightness  to  the  caupi 
d^archet,  and  in  some  measure  assimilated  the  salient  features  of  the 
various  continental  schools.  A  violin  player,  properly  so  called, 
will  now  hardly  be  discovered  by  his  play  to  belong  to  any  one 
nation  in  particular — the  French  are  solid  and  scientific,  tlic  Ger- 
mans light  and  elegant,  the  Belgians  both;— in  fact,  a  long  peace 
has  so  diflfused  intercourse,  and  encouraged  community  of  studies 
and  feelings,  that  strong  features  of  nationality  are  disappearing 
from  ^oups  and  masses,  and  are  detected  now  chiefly  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  artists.  One  distinction  most  truly  earned 
by  Germany  resards  the  technical  part  of  musical  education.  It 
has  multiphed  the  finest  artists,  by  watching  genius  in  the  bud  uf 
infancy,  bestowing  on  it  the  most  philosophical  culture,  and  gather- 
ing its  fruits  only  when  mature.    The  youthful  perfection  which 
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has  been  manifested  on  the  violin  of  late  years  has  been  truly  sur- 
prising; if,  indeed,  any  thing  can  be  rightly  so  admitted,  where 
tcork  has  been  gained  from  ingenious,  happily  constituted  children, 
and  each  step  of  it  directed  by  consummate  experience.     What  is 
to  accrue  from  the  manhood  of  such  a  boy  as  Joseph  Joachiray 
who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  performed  during  our  last  London 
musical  season  such  pieces  as  Beethoven's  Concerto,  Mendelssohn's 
Otetto,   Beethoven's    Sonata,  dedicated  to  Kreutzer,  &c.,  &c., 
all  of  them  requiring  finished  style  and  great  powers  of  physical 
endurance,  it  may  be  for  some  future  amateur  to  discover.     The 
whole  relation  would  seem  fabulous,  were  it  not  told  of  a  boy  won- 
derfully endowed,  both  intellectually  and  corporeally.     That  this 
early  oevelopment  of  the  musical  nature  is,  however,  a  work  that 
incurs  risk,  and  should  be  prosecuted  with  caution,  we  have  lately 
had  a  melancholy  instance  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  Eichoms,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two — formerly  in  the  tenderest  infancy  a  fFun- 
der-Aind,  and  then,  with  his  little  brother,  astonishing  Spohr  and 
other  good  judges  of  the  difficulties  of  the  violin  wifli  feats  that 
were  oeemed  prodigious.     Such  is  too  often  the  fate  of  talent — it 
ripens  into  the  great  artist,  or  becomes  an  early  sacrifice  to  death. 
Pre-eminence  on  the  violoncJello  belongs  also  to  Belgian  art;  and 
the  modem  concerto  style  of  that  instrument,  in  which  the  whole 
finffer-board  is  traversed,  and  the  strings  crossed  up  to  the  bridge, 
with  a  great  display  of  flexible   bowing,  and  variety  of  coups 
d'archet,  assimilates  the  mechanism  and  manipulation  to  those  of 
the  violin,  while  thus  its  successful  cultivation  depends  as  much  on 
muscular  power  and  endurance  as  on  musical  requisites.     The 
violoncello,  played  as  it  is  now  played  in  continental  concert- 
rooms,  is  a  truly  formidable  instrument — it  now  attacks  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  violin ;  the  rapid  and  brilliant  allegro,  with  its  double 
notes  and  octave  passages — the  vocal  adagio,  with  its  modifications 
and  fine  inflections  of  tone,  the  piquant  rondo,  with  its  playful 
and  eccentric  phrases, — are  all  given  by  it  in  turn,  and  at  the  end 
admiration  is  often  divided  between  the  address  and  taste  of  the 
player  and  his  immense  physical  power.     A  finished  specimen  of 
endurance  and  mastery  combined  was  lately  given  by  Demunck, 
a  young  man,  professor  of  the  violoncello  in  the  Conservatorio  of 
Brussefi,  by  performing  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  that  institution, 
an  arrangement  of  De  Beriot's  Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  a 
feat  that  excited  general  astonishment  among  all  who  were  able  to 
judge  practically  of  its  arduous  character.     But  the  first  man  of  the 
day  m  the  new  art  of  handling  the  violoncello,  an  art  which  has  made 
it  even  transcend  theviolininthe  variety  of  its  effects,  is  undoubtedly 
the  Belgian  violoncellist,  Servais.    He  takes  this  position  naturally 
and  unopposed,  having  now  added  to  that  fine  practical  skill,  which 
was  so  justly  admired  in  England,  a  solid  reputation  as  a  composer 
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for  his  instrument.  Servais,  and  Kis  yonnff  oountiyman  Viexix- 
temps,  the  violin  player,  do  great  honour  to  tne  music  of  Belgium ; 
their  progress  in  Germany  has  been  rendered  doubly  succeasful  by 
excellent  compositions  as  well  as  performances,  their  names  hare 
become  classical,  and  half  the  young  aspirants  to  instrumentid 
celebrity  on  the  continent  hope  to  make  a  more  auspicious  com- 
mencement by  producing  themselves  in  one  of  their  pieces. 

Such  artists  as  these  who  arc  received  with  the  warmest  greet- 
ings wherever  they  appear,  and  whose  travelling  concerts  soon  re- 
plenish their  purses,  and  repay  what  has  been  expended  by  them 
m  self-cultivation  or  in  composition,  would  seem  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  love  of  the  instrumental  art  in  Grermany  and 
£ngland.  Here  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  patronage  for  a  con- 
certo-player:— ^if  one  happen  to  have  cultivated  his  art  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  self-denial,  M.  Jullien  may  possibly  introduce  him  to 
the  public  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  but  then 
his  glory  wanes,  and  he  may  trim  his  course  as  he  can  between  am- 
bition and  expediency.  This  discouraging  frigidity  of  the  public 
is  the  reason  why  English  performance  on  the  violoncello  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  solo,  the  quartet,  or  the  obligate  accompaniment, 
in  which,  though  we  may  observe  a  certain  beauty  and  sweetness 
of  tone  characteristic  of  this  country,  through  the  influence  of 
that  remarkable  quality  in  Lindley's  play,  yet  there  is  none  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  style  which  belong  to  the  habitual 
concerto  player,  rutting  Lindley's  auld  warld  concertos  out  of 
the  question,  which  indeed  were  never  of  any  merit  as  com- 
positions, or  distinguished  by  pretension  to  classical  structure,  if 
mere  antiquity  haa  not  exempted  them  from  consideration,  as 
connected  with  the  modem  art  of  the  violoncello,  we  may  say 
that  the  concerto  style  of  that  instrument  is  totally  unrepresented, 
and  almost  obsolete  in  England.  It  is  nAurly  as  bad  with  the 
violin,  on  which  we  have  several  professors  of  great  industry, 
talent,  and  ambition; — distrust  of  audiences — fear  of  playing 
music  too  good  to  preserve  the  player's  popularity,  has  made  tl^ 
concerto  give  way  to  the  flimsy  show-piece,  and  both  the 
style  and  the  manual  execution  have  become  deteriorated  in  con- 
sequence. The  vice  of  high  English  patronage  has  been  to  be- 
lieve nothing  worthy  of  it  that  is  not  foreign — *  far  fetched  and 
dear  bought;' — an  exclusiveness  not  only  unnatural,  but  which  has 
established  a  prescriptive  superiority  in  the  continent,  and  made 
many  go  abroad  to  learn,  and  some  to  live.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  German  artists,  it  can,  however,  be  only  said  of  their 
country,  that  she  is  in  the  highest  degree  liberal  and  friendly  to  all 
who  appear  before  her  with  the  credentials  of  talent. 

The  mterest  felt  by  the  Germans  in  the  cultivation  of  string 
instruments  is  not  confined  solely  to  grand  displays  of  medianism 
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and  of  difficulty  saccessfuUy  combated;  but  is  distributed  between 
concert-room  music  and  the  quartet  style,  which  is  still  the  delight 
of  the  most  polished  musical  society.  The  classics  of  this  art,  as 
established  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  do  not  satisfy  the 
ardour  of  the  day  K)r  new  pleasures,  nor  quell  the  rising  ambition  of 
young  artists— quartet  composition  is,  therefore,  a  strong  feature 
of  the  chivalry  of  modem  music;  it  is  a  constant  form  of  pub- 
lication, exhibits  a  variety  of  pens  and  as  varied  success,  with  one 
object  unchangeably  in  view — ^reputation.  The  art  can  never,  we 
suspect,  fall  into  any  great  danger  of  total  neglect  and  decay  while 
this  abstract  motive  is  well  supported.  Robert  Schumann  of 
Leipsic  has  gained  great  applause  by  his  debut  as  quartet  com- 
poser, and  from  one  quarter  or  another,  out  of  the  numerous 
attempts  made,  some  in  the  old  and  symmetrical  form  of  Haydn, 
«ome  m  the  fantastic  style  of  Beethoven,  or  in  the  piquant  and 
«£fective  manner  of  Onslow,  a  fair  contribution  of  interesting 
novelties  is  gathered,  and  in  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  greatest 
mnsical  wits  have  confessed  to  be  difficult.  Mozart,  in  the  pre- 
fcce  to  his  six  quartets,  dedicated  to  Haydn,  speaks  expressly  of 
the  'labour  and  pains'  which  their  composition  had  cost  him. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  relative  merit  of  new  quartet  compo- 
ffltions,  the  charm  of  that  social  style  of  performance  is  certainly 
carried  to  its  height  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Sometimes 
it  tmites  four  composers,  in  which  reunion^  if  the  composition 
rendered  be  really  no  better  than  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
merely  practical  artists,  there  is  something  still  to  flatter  the 
imagination.  At  other  times  a  family  of  brothers  has  been  seen 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  social  practice  and  improvement ; 
custom  confirming  always  as  a  theory  founded  on  experience, 
that  towards  the  true  beauty  of  quartet  performance  there  will 
ever  be  something  more  wanting  than  the  presence  of  four  com- 
petent players  casually  brought  together.  The  chamber  concerts 
at  Leipsic,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  presented  a  great 
attraction  in  Mendelssohn's  '  Otetto,'  led  by  David,  with  the  parts 
of  first  and  second  tenor  sustained  by  the  composer  and  Neils. 
W.  Grade  of  riring  orchestral  celebrity.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  violas  on  this  occasion  w^re  not  the  least  listened  to,  and  it 
will  be  a  new  gratification  to  the  admirers  of  the  genial  Men- 
delssohn to  know  that  he  can  become  the  heart  of  the  social 
musical  circle  in  this  humble  capacity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  among  the  musicians  of  the  actual 
epoch,  some  who  bear  the  names  of  certain  great  organists  formed 
in  the  school  of  Sebastian  Bach,  viz. :  Krebs,  Kitd,  &c.  These  are, 
doubtless,  the  descendants  of  composers,  in  whom,  after  lying  dor- 
mant for  a  generation  or  two,  the  spirit  of  music  is  again  awakened. 
We  are  thankftd  even  for  a  name  that  revives  associations  with 
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great  masters  or  solemn  styles  of  music,  and  we  oould  not  see 
among  the  able  organists  of  Berlin  that  of  Thiele  without  remem- 
bering that  such  a  name  is  connected  historically  with  the  for- 
mation of  Handel's  individual  and  majestic  style  on  the  organ. 
Meantime  new  names  have  sprung  up  aUied  to  deeds  of  fame  in 
composition    and  practical    skill   worthy  to  forestal  antiquity. 
Adolph  Hesse,  organist  of  the  cathednd  of  Breslau,  is  one  of 
this  class.     He  has  written  the  most  excellent  organ  music,  be- 
sides six  symphonies  for  the  orchestra,  that  are  exceedingly  well 
received  among  new  compositions  of  that  kind;  while  his  playing 
discovers  a  noble  style,  and  a  mechanism  so  neat,  smooth,  ana 
distinct,  that  Spohr,  mentioning  him  with  admiration,  once  ex- 
claimed *  He  makes  tlie  pedals  sing.'      The  musical  traveller  who 
visits  the  cathedral  cities  of  Germany,  finds  the  imposing  effect  of 
the  spacious  and  venerable  Dom   Kirclie  greatly  enhanced  ia 
most  cases  by  the  size,  magnificence,  and  architectural  synunctry 
of  its  enonnous  organ,  an  edifice  itself,  and  not  an  unimpressive 
one  even  in  its  suence,   adorned  as  it  is  by  sumptuous  wood- 
carvings,  by  figures  of  jubilant  angels  with  uplifted  trumpets,  and 
every  symbol  of  sacred  harmony  and  solemn  adoration.    The  libe- 
rality which  furnished  these  fine  instruments  is  like  the  whole 
plan  of  Gothic  ornament  and  architecture,  one  of  the  magnificent 
mysteries  of  the  past.     Such  an  organ  as  we  have  described,  of 
an  immense  semicircular  front  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
choir,   and  rising  to  its  greatest    height    at  the  wings,   angel 
crowned,  stands  in  the  cathedral  of  which  Hesse  is  the  principal 
organist.     Tliis,  with  its  noble  pedal  pipes,  and  endless  stock  of 
combinations,  might  well  pique  the  skill  and  invention  of  the 
artist,  who,  in  this  particular  instance,  has  become  the  first  per- 
former of  his  country;  but  similar  advantages  enjoyed  here  and 
there  by  others,  together  with  the  quiet  life  of  Germany,  have 
conspired  to  keep  organ  music  at  a  very  high  state  of  cultivaUon, 
and  we  take  this  pursuit,  which  is  often  prosecuted  with  great 
ardour  in  comparative  solitude,  to  realise  as  much  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  and  enjoyment  as  musical  life  is  capable  of  affording. 
We  have  followed,  with  great  pleasure,  Hesse  to  Paris,  whither 
he  was  invited  to  display,  ^le  efifects  of  a  new  organ  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache,  and  to  introduce  the  German  style  of 
organ  playing,   as  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  Bach's  fugues 
and  Toccatas.     We  can  imagine  the  surprise  with  which  this 
fine  music,  wi|h  its  splendid  examples  of  the  obligate  pedal,  must 
have  burst  upon  the  French  artists,  who,  though  not  destitute  of 
talent  of  a  certain  order,  were  wholly  so  of  mechanism,  playing  to 
their  extemporary  compositions  nothing  but  pizzicato  basses,  and 
that  only  with  one  foot,  while  the  other  rested  very  conveniently 
on  a  led^e  made,  as  it  seemed,  for  that  purpose.    Notwithstanding 
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this  backwardness  in  the  management  of  their  organ,  the  musi- 
cians at  St.  Enstache  understood  and  relished  good  music :  the 
motets  of  Palestrina  were  the  order  of  the  day  among  them^ 
and  from  the  appreciation  of  so  severe  a  style  to  that  of  Bach's 
oi^n  music,  is  but  a  gentle  gradation.  Let  us  hope  that  Hesse 
has  established  a  school  of  execution  which  will  shortly  find  as 
many  disciples  in  Paris  as  it  has  already  obtained  among  the 
rising  musicians  of  London. 

The  lyric  drama  of  Germany  seems  rather  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  abundance  of  its  modern  repertory  than  by  the  quality  or 
intrinsic  merit  of  individual  specimens.  New  operas  are  almost 
as  complete  a  necessity  of  German  life  as  of  Itahan,  and  what  the 
workmanship  of  native  talent  fails  to  supply  in  this  respect  is 
made  up  by  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  French  and 
Italian  stage.  In  observing  the  crowd  of  musicians  who  think 
themselves  quaUfied  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  dramatic  compo- 
sers, we  are  little  surprised  at  the  ephemeral  character  which  pre- 
vails in  their  productions.  For  tlie  truth  is,  that  opera  music  has 
ceased  to  fulfil  any  higher  object  than  that  of  pastime,  and  being 
thus  degraded  from  its  original  standard  as  the  interpreter  of  sen- 
timent and  situation,  which  the  art  of  the  musician  displayed  and 
contrasted  with  the  happiest  resources  of  his  genius,  it  calls  no 
longer  for  any  remarkable  individuality  of  nature,  but  may  be  in- 
dinercntly  the  work  of  any  one  who  has  a  technical  acquaintance 
with  the  orchestra,  and  is  versed  in  the  routine  of  combination 
and  effect.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  of  imitative  origin,  therefore 
artificial,  and  incapable  of  rooting  itself  in  the  mind  or  affections. 
Wagner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden,  was 
shortly  one  of  the  favourites  of  expectation,  through  his  lyrical 
treatment  of  Captain  Marryat's  popular  tale,  *  The  flying  Dutch- 
man; '  but  in  his  new  five-act  opera,  *  Rienzi,'  he  has  not  soared 
so  triumphantly,  having,  as  some  think,  in  that  lengthy  exhibition 
of  scenic  pa&eantry  and  display,  sunk  down  into  the  confirmed 
imitator  of  Meyerbeer.  It  is  in  this  opera,  we  believe,  that  a 
chorus  is  sung  by  men  on  horseback,  a  new  choral  medium  for 
the  expression  of  heroic  sentiment,  and  a  sure  card  for  applause. 
The  public  like  to  be  addressed  from  the  back  of  an  animal,  and 
Liston,  we  remember,  used  to  mount  an  ass  for  the  occasion,  in 
doing  which,  however,  he  consulted  the  effect  rather  than  the  dig- 
nity of  his  appearance  ;  and  in  much  the  same  way  the  equestrian 
opera  writers  balance  between  novelty  and  propriety.  How  gladly 
however  would  the  admirer  of  the  lyric  drama  exchange  all  the 
effect,  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  modern  heroic  opera  of  the 
Meyerbeer  school,  with  its  processions,  costumes,  and  pompous 
array  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages,  for  some  scenes  touched 
with  himun  interest  and  witli  nature,  which  in  the  truest  poetry 
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or  romance  still  most  delightfully  come  home  to  the  bosoms  and 
business  of  men !  Such  are  the  true  materials  for  music,  and  of 
such,  without  going  far  back  for  examples  of  them,  were  the 
dramas  which  Weber  composed — music  that  lives  in  the  heart  and 
the  imagination,  and  which,  when  it  has  temporally  ceased  to  be 
heard  at  the  theatre,  has  a  new  existence  on  the  pianoforte  of  &e 
amateur.  But  for  the  big  bulks  of  operas,  now  spun  out  to  five 
acts,  we  may  see  by  their  inelastic  nature  how  d^itute  they  are 
of  soul  and  spirit,  the  cessation  of  their  term  being  for  them  com> 
plete  oblivion,  a  death  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  imagination  and  feeling  must  animate  the 
mass  in  the  opera  as  well  as  the  poem  destined  to  last — ^and  that 
the  theatre,  supplied  as  it  is  with  flashy  and  artificial  reeonroes, 
cannot  by  a  general  contribution  of  her  artists  in  the  least  soper^ 
sede  the  labours  of  real  genius— that  faculty  which  informs,  per- 
vades and  influences  the  whole;  and  which,  instead  of  borrowing 
any  aid  from  scenery  or  costume,  lends  it.  There  is  scarcely  a 
theatrical  bam  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  muster  oostames  for  the 
classical  opera,  and  the  fine  music  of  *  Don  Juan '  and  the  '  Frris- 
chiitz '  has  often  been  given,  we  fear,  to  Ughten  the  labours  of  those 
important  performers  m  ballet  and  pantomime — ^the  scene  shifters. 
But  in  spite  of  this  managerial  indignity  the  music  lives,  while 
the  ffrand  opera  of  the  day  becomes  antiquated  in  a  season. 

Tnere  are  some  things  about  Wagner  that  render  it  doubtful 
how  far  he  will  fulfil  expectation,  or  satisfy  that  immense  anxiety 
to  catch  a  composer  in  which  modem  Europe,  and  Germany  es- 
pecially, pays' a  tribute  to  the  past.  In  the  place  once  hela  by 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  whose  industry  and  taste  first  raised  the  Ger- 
man opera  of  Dresden  into  importance,  he  has  not  evinced  the 
due  love  for,  or  study  of,  the  musical  classics,  which  is  naturally 
expected  from  a  young  composer.  The  connoisseurs  were  la^y 
surprised  to  hear  Mozart's  chef^csuwe,  *  Don  Giovanni,'  conducted 
by  nim  in  a  manner  that  defied  all  tradition  as  to  the  time  of  the 
movements.  This  argues  as  ill  for  native  feeling  as  for  study, 
and  when  we  examine  the  fruits  of  Wagner's  genius,  we  find  Aat, 
like  Meyerbeer's,  they  are  choral  from  first  to  last.  We  possesSt 
however,  already  but  too  much  of  this,  and  require  fine  melodious 
airs  to  restore  the  opera.  Another  dramatic  composer  who  aflects 
the  comic  style,  Albert  Lortzing,  appears  to  have  struck  out  a 
path  that  promises  more  originality  and  entertainment.  Both 
these  composers  unite  in  one  particular  which  is  important  to  the 
music  of  the  theatre— they  are  both  the  authors  of  the  Ubreiti  of 
their  operas,  and  can  thus  the  better  consult  &e  effect  of  move- 
ments fix>m  collocation  and  contrast. 

Tl^ere  is  little  encouragement  in  the  present  state  of  Catholic 
Church  government  to  attempt  to  supply  new  oicheetral  oom- 
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positions  for  the  service, — masses,  motets,  &e.,  of  which  so  many 
admirable  specimens  have  been  furnished  within  these  few  years 
by  Hummel  and  Cherubini.  Indeed  it  seems  doubtful  at  present 
whether  orchestras  will  not  be  entirely  forbidden  to  assist  in  the 
offices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  movement  to  that  effect  having 
taking  place  in  Flanders,  the  especial  domain  of  popery;  but  still, 
under  orders,  so  imperfect  in  authority,  and  so  partially  influen- 
tial, that  the  musicians  driven  from  one  church  have  found  refuge 
and  countenance  in  another.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  or  a  very  safe 
matter  to  attempt  innovations  where  pleasure  has,  for  a  series  of 
years,  gone  hand  in  hand  with  duty;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
austere  plain  chant  of  the  Gregorian  era,  endangers  heresy  in 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  benignity  and  graciousness  of 
religion  according  to  the  beautiful  versions  of  it  given  in  Mozart's 
and  Haydn's  masses.  We  know  of  no  more  portentous  thing 
than  the  sounds  of  a  Gregorian  canto  fermo  delivered  in  a  requiem 
or  other  solemnity  from  the  thick  throats  of  a  number  of  hale 
priests,  who  seem  as  if  they  had  learned  music  of  bulls,  bass- 
horns,  and  ophicleides;  the  effect  of  their  unison  on  the  nerves  of 
a  sensitive  stranger  is  tremendous,  it  fills  the  im^nation  with 
^loom  and  horror.  But  the  impression  of  this  atrabilarious  music 
18  weakened  by  habit,  and  though  one  must  here  recognise  a 
powerful  engine  if  occasionally  employed,  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  composer,  yet  nature  resists  continual  denunciations,  and 
vindicates  a  pleasantness  as  her  constant  mode  of  life  even  in 
leli^on.  Curiously  enough  it  happens  that  while  the  Catholics 
are  identifying  their  service  with  tnis  severe,  imisonous  chant, 
the  Puseyites  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  same  into  the 
reformed  Anglican  church;  by  which  we  may  see  that  the  Grego- 
rian canto  fermo  is  a  powerful  lever  in  religion,  and  of  admirable 
utility  as  a  first  step  m  the  assimilation  of  creeds.  This  innova- 
tion will,  however,  certainly  meet  with  resistance  in  Grermany, 
particularly  at  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  where  there  are 
fine  orchestras  which  have  tended  much  to  incorporate  music 
with  divine  service  in  those  places,  and  to  render  one  hardly  dis- 
tin^shable  from  the  other.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be; 
ancient  doctors  having  discovered,  in  the  elements  of  harmony, 
the  symbols  of  the  Trinity.  At  all  events,  whatever  disagreements 
may  exist  among  the  hierarchy  as  to  the  proper  style  of  church 
music,  the  mass,  according  to  the  form  whicn  its  music  has  as- 
sumed in  the  hands  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  possesses  devotees  who 
will  support  it  independent  of  churches  and  the  opinion  of  zealots. 
This  they  do  purely  out  of  musical  enthusiasm :  the  mass  exhibits 
such  admirable  varieties  of  treatment,  admits  such  pathos,  ele- 
gance, choral  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  instrumentation,  that  it 
stands  out,  like  the  8)'mphony,  a  test  of  very  peculiar  talents  in 
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the  art  of  composition  appreciable  by  secular  ears  as  well  as  tkose 
of  the  orthodox.  Thus  Keissiger  employs  himself  with  much  zeal 
in  extracting  new  effects  from  the  fine  choir  and  orchestra  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Dresden;  and  otliers,  without  his  advan- 
tages, are  tempted  to  the  same  kind  of  employment  through  the  pre- 
nnums  offered  by  private  societies,  and  tlieir  own  natural  inclina- 
tion to  the  task.  The  protection  of  churcli  music  by  persons  totally 
unconnected  with  the  church,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
age — it  is  a  thing  of  passion  and  sentiment  like  the  Gothic  arch, 
or  storied  window,  those  mute  chroniclers  of  faded  chivalry  and 
romance — and  the  feehng  abounds  alike  in  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  no  more  memorable  instance  of  it  was  ever  given, 
than  when,  a  year  or  two  ago  in  London,  some  of  the  first  musicians 
and  amateurs  met  together  to  perform  *  Tallis's  Litany'  after  a 
dinner  at  a  tavern.  The  enthusiasm  of  publication,  whether  of 
Catholic  or  Protestant  music  f  for  in  this  distinctions  of  creed  are 
unknown),  keeps  pace  with  that  of  performance.  Whatever  ex- 
cellent the  past  has,  which  may  be  conducive  to  modem  delight 
or  advancement,  finds  its  way  into  public.  Among  the  novelties 
of  old  music,  that  the  musician  will  view  with  delight  in  the 
immortahty  of  print,  are  a  number  of  the  manuscript  cantatas  of 
Sebastian  6ach,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  col- 
lected at  Berlin  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 
We  shall  now  see  this  great  composer — ^incontestably,  as  facts  have 
proved,  the  most  voluminous  musical  author  that  ever  lived — 
placed  by  the  side  of  Handel  in  vocal  composition.  It  were  pre- 
sumption to  anticipate  a  futurity  of  thirty  years  as  to  the  pro- 
bably then  existing  opinion  upon  these  great  composers;  but  the 
march  of  time  and  opinion,  at  present,  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Bach,  a  man  whose  style  necessarily  awaited  an  age  of  cultivation 
for  due  homage.  This  Albert  Durer  of  music  seems  to  have  an- 
ticipated all  the  grace  and  charm  of  modem  melody,  without 
having  made  further  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  models  of  his 
day  than  might  be  found  in  an  occasional  joumey  to  hear  Hasse*s 
operas  at  Dresden.  The  cadences  and  harmonies  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  abound  in  his  works,  as  they  do  also  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Henry  Purcell;  while  Handel,  who  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  has  decidedly  a  more  antiquated  air. 

We  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  societies  for  part  singing  in 
Germany — ^half  festive,  half  musical,  but  our  space  is  exhausted. 
The  glee  or  four  part  song  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  is- 
now  sometimes  produced;  but  wlien  will  Germany  realise  the 
exquisite  performance  of  the  Vaughans,  Harrisons,  and  Bartle- 
mans?  For  such  a  performance  we  must  not  leave  England — 
still  rich  as  it  is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  concerted  song. 
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Art.  IX. — Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South- 
ern Africa,  delineated  from  Life  in  their  Native  Haunts  during 
a  hujiting  Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far  as  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  in  1836  and  1837,  with  Sketches  of  the  Field 
•Sports,  by  Major  Sir  William  Cornwallis  Harris,  drawn 
on  Stone  by  Frank  Howard.  London:  Pelham  Richardson. 
1844. 

No  man  can  have  set  his  foot  upon  the  wilds  of  Africa,  without 
feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  country  totally  different  from  all  others. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  every  part  of  the  vast  continent,  but 
more  especially  in  that  southern  horn  which  formed  the  scene  of 
Sir  Cornwallis  Harris's  sporting  excursions.  It  consists  of  a  most 
strange  assemblage  of  mountains  and  plains,  of  spots  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque beyond  description,  and  gifted  with  inexhaustible  ferti- 
lity, and  of  seemingly  boundless  plains  where  barrenness  reigns  so 
completely  paramount,  that  the  very  principle  of  vegetation  appears 
to  be  extmct  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  colony,  we  enter 
upon  regions  over  which  the  most  delightful  clouds  of  ignorance 
— almost  the  onlv  clouds  one  meets  with — still  brood.  We  traverse 
large  rivers,  wluch  rise  no  one  knows  where,  and  envelop  their 
exits  in  equal  obscurity.  Kanges  of  mountains,  also,  with  appel- 
lations uncouth,  and  hiding  God  knows  what  treasures  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  in  their  unvisited  recesses,  sweep 
before  us  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  dim,  blue,  and  shadowy, 
like  so  many  fragments  of  fairy  land.  And  if  the  great  outlines 
of  the  landscape  be  original  and  bold,  the  filling  up  and  colour- 
ing are  no  less  so.  Every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  rests,  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a  mould,  nowhere  else  made 
use  of  in  the  system  of  nature.  Among  the  terrestrial  animals 
what  bulk  and  fantastic  formations !  How  numerous  and  strik- 
ingly contrasted  are  the  groups  that  present  themselves!  In 
their  character  and  habits  what  extremes  appear  to  meet !  How 
unspeakably  lavish  seems  to  be  the  waste  of  vitality !  Yet  who 
will  dare  to  say,  that  in  this  prodigious  outpouring  of  animal 
life,  there  is  a  single  creature  that  does  not  enjoy  and  adorn  the 
scene  on  which  it  moves?  If  tliere  be  any  thing  we  should  be 
disposed  to  think  out  of  place,  it  is  the  stunted  representatives  of 
humanity,  which,  under  the  name  of  Bushmen,  roam  in  indescrib- 
able misery  and  degradation  over  those  sublime  savannahs.  To 
a  man  of  imagination,  nothing  more  inspiring  can  be  conceived 
than  climbing  one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  that  strange 
^ildemess,  at  the  moment  that  the  dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all 
its  varied  features.    From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew-drops  pour 
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like  rain :  streams  of  white  mist,  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  tranquil 
river,  float  slowly  down  the  valleys,  reflecting  from  their  surhice 
the  trees,  and  chfls,  and  crags  on  cither  hand.  Here,  through 
openings  between  feathery  mimosas,  weeping  willows,  and  tell 
trembling  reeds,  we  catch 'a  glimpse  of  some  quiet  lake,  the  haunt 
of  the  hippopotamus;  while  a  herd  of  graceful,  purple  antelopes 
are  seen  drinking  on  its  further  margin.  There,  amidst  thick 
clumps  of  camel-tnorn,  we  behold  a  drove  of  girafies  with  heads 
eighteen  feet  high,  browsing  on  the  tops  of  trees.  Elsewhere  the 
rhinoceros  pokes  forth  his  long  ugly  snout  from  a  brake.  While 
the  lion,  fearless  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  parades 
his  tawny  bulk  over  the  plain,  or  reclines  in  sphinx-like  attitude 
beneath  some  ancient  tree. 

Of  the  rich  garniture  of  plants  and  flowers,  which  adorn  several 
portions  of  this  division  of  Africa,  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  speaks  in 
terms  of  eloquent  admiration. 

"  At  every  step  we  take^"  says  he,  "  what  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  gay  flowers  rear  their  lovely  heads  around  us.  Of  a  saietj 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  botanist  has  not  painted  the  wonders  of  these 
regions  in  colours  more  brillifiut  than  they  deserve ;  for  Afric  is  the 
mother  of  the  most  magnificent  exotics  that  grace  the  green-houses  of 
Europe.  Turn  where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers  itself  to  the 
admiring  gaze,  and  every  barren  rock  being  decorated  with  some  laree 
and  showy  blossom,  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  compare  the 
country  to  a  botanical  garden  left  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  regtl 
Protea,  for  whose  beauties  we  have  ^m  childhood  entertained  an 
almost  instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spontaneously  on  eveij 
side,  the  hvaang  host  of  bees,  beetles,  and  other  parasites  by 
which  its  choice  sweets  are  surrounded,  being  often  joined  by 
the  tiny  humming-bird,  herself  scarcely  larger  than  a  buUerfly,  wiio 
perches  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  flower,  and  darts  her  tubular  tongue 
mto  the  chalice.  But  the  bulbous  plants  must  be  considered  to  fonn 
the  most  characteristic  class  :  and  in  no  region  of  the  globe  are  they 
to  be  found  so  numerous,  so  varied,  or  so  beautiful.  To  the  bril- 
liant and  sweet-smelling  Ixia,  and  to  the  superb  species  of  the 
iris,  there  is  no  end;  the  morell,  the  corn-flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  ha- 
manthus,  and  pancratium,  being  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore. After  the  autumnal  nuns  their  gaudy  flowers,  mixed  with  those 
of  the  brilliant  orchidae,  impart  life  and  beauty,  for  a  brief  season,  to 
the  most  sandy  wastes,  and  covering  alike  the  meadows  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  are  succeeded  by  the  gnaphalium,  the  xeranthemum, 
and  a  whole  train  of  everlastings,  which  display  their  red,  blue,  or 
Silky  white  flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  geraniums,  flourishing  like 
so  many  weeds.  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  arise  a  varie^ 
of  aloes  and  other  fleshy  plants — the  stapelia,  or  carrion-flower,  wida 
square,  suoculous,  leafless  stems,  and  flowers  resembling  star-fish,  form- 
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log  a  nnmeroiu  and  higMy  eoeeninc  genus,  in  odour  so  neariy  allied  to 
putrescent  animal  matter,  that  insects  are  induced  to  deposit  their  larrse 
thereon.  The  brilliant  mesanbrjanthemum,  or  fig  marigold,  comprising 
another  genus  almost  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  extends  to  nearly  three 
hundred  species,  and  whilst  they  possess  a  magazine  of  juices,  which 
enables  them  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of  moisture, 
their  roots  are  admirably  calculated  to  nx.  the  loose  shifting  sands  which 
form  the  superficies  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil.  But  amid  this  gay 
and  motley  assemblage,  the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in  beauty, 
stand  con^sedly  unnyalled.  Nature  has  extended  that  elegant  shrub 
to  almost  cTCiy  soil  and  situation — the  marsh,  the  river  brink,  the  richest 
loam,  and  the  barest  mural  cliff,  being  alike 

*  Empurpled  with  the  heather's  dye/ 
"  Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  species  exist,  nor  is  the 
form  of  their  flowers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varied  hues.  Cup-shaped, 
globular,  and  bell-shaped,  some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  odiers  that 
of  a  cylinder;  some  are  contracted  at  the  base,  others  in  the  middle, 
and  still  more  are  bulged  out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  Whilst 
many  are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are  covered  with  down,  and  others, 
agnin,  are  encrusted  with  mucilage.  Red  in  every  variety  and  depth  of 
shade,  from  blush  to  the  brightest  crimson,  is  their  prevailing  com- 
plexion; but  green,  yellow  and  purple  are  scarcely  less  abundimt,  and 
blue  is  almost  the  only  colour  whose  absence  can  be  remarked." 

*  In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  pink,  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery 
Budded  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 
Fairies  lue  flowers  for  their  charactery.* " 

Such  is  the  scene  over  which  the  sportsman  pursues  his  game  in 
South  Africa.  Of  the  animals  hunted  we  can  say  but  little.  Sir 
ComwalHs  Harris  has  described  them  with  the  most  graphic  beauty, 
and  added  to  his  descriptions  large  lithoffrapjhic  portraits,  which, 
for  truth  of  delineation  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Nor  is  this  all.  Each  animal  is  represented  in  a  land- 
scape resembling  that  in  which  he  is  found  in  nature:  and  as 
the  features  which  extra-tropical  Africa  puts  on  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  pecuharly  strange  and  magnificent,  every  illustra- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  pastoral  piece.  Where  vegetation 
abounds  we  have  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  all  of  peculiar 
shapes  and  hues;  some  standing  detached,  and  appearing  like  a 
succession  of  leafy  platforms,  smoothed  and  levelled,  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  midnight  gambles  of  fairies,  high  in  air — others, 
gnarled  and  tortuous,  meeting  and  interlacing  above,  and  sup- 
porting, besides,  a  lavish  profusion  of  parasites,  stretch  over  the 
green  sward  a  canopy  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of  the  fiercest  sun; 
while  others,  again,  rising  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams, 
bend  down  their  drooping  arms  towards  the  water,  as  if  enamoured 
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of  their  reflected  images.  Elsewhere  we  are  placed  upon  the 
Burface  of  the  wild  Karroo,  almost  scorched  to  a  cinder  by  the 
heat.  Even  here,  however,  the  rich  play  of  light  invests  the 
scene  with  something  like  beauty.  A  variety  of  colours  is  sprin- 
kled over  the  waste.  Thin  filmy  vapours,  impregnated  with 
silver  or  azure  rays,  expand  like  a  mantle  over  the  eminences  and 
fill  up  the  far  background  with  uncertain  forms.  Beheld  in  wil- 
dernesses such  as  these,  even  the  strangest  animals  appear  at 
home.  We  are  not  surprised  to  view  the  quagga,  or  tne  gnoo, 
the  giraffe,  the  oryx,  or  the  black  antelope,  occupying  the  fore- 
ground of  landscapes  so  singular.  Africa  has  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  mother  of  monsters;  ana  if  we  group 
together  in  imagination  the  fantastic  creatures  portrayed  in  Sir 
Comwallis  Harris's  *  Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals,' 
couple  together  the  tall  and  brilliantly  painted  camel-leopard 
with  the  lumbering  hippopotamus,  resembhng  a  huge  cylinder  of 
fat,  supported  awkwardly  on  stumps,  and  the  ungainly  rhinoceros, 
looking,  in  liis  corrugated  skin,  like  a  shrivelled  hodman  who  has 

ijot  into  a  coat  a  world  too  wide  for  him ;  if  we  place  the  slender 
eopard,  agile,  springy,  light,  and  flexible  as  an  eel,  beside  the 
cumbrous  bulk  of  the  elephant,  striding  along  the  plain,  which 
seems  to  shake  beneath  him;  if  we  set  side  by  side  the  cerulean 
antelope  and  the  lion,  the  springbok  and  tlie  wild  boar,  the  sassabe 
and  the  gnoo,  the  zebra  and  the  eland,  the  minute  humming  bird 
and  the  gigantic  ostrich — if  we  do  this,  we  say,  and  compare  the 
proportion  and  structure  of  the  various  animals,  we  shall  probably 
conclude,  that  poetry  has  seldom  fabled  any  thing  more  unlike  our 
ordinary  notions  of  reality  than  what  natiire  has  actually  produced 
on  the  further  extreme  of  the  African  continent. 

That  a  sportsman  like  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  should  enjoy  & 
journey  through  such  a  region  may  easily  be  conceived  ;  but  the 
relentless  hostility  with  which  he  pursued  his  quarry,  is  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  prmciples.  He  appears  to  have 
declared  perpetual  war  against  the  whole  four-footed  race,  and 
never  to  be  nappy  but  when  engaged  in  thinning  their  num- 
bers. His  horse  and  his  rifle  are  part  of  himself;  he  lives 
on  powder  and  two-ounce  balls.  He  stalks  abroad  in  the  morning, 
and  death  follows  his  footsteps.  No  sooner  is  the  sun  above  tlic 
horizon,  than  the  fatal  rifle  is  at  work,  and  throughout  the  day  its 
report  never  ceases  to  be  heard  amongst  the  hills,  or  along  the  sun- 
burnt face  of  the  plain.  Sometimes  he  dwells  with  a  sort  of  rap- 
turous admiration  upon  certain  animals — upon  the  giraffe,  for 
example,  or  that  huge  antelope,  equalling  a  horse  in  size — and 
you  begin  to  imagine  that  he  longed  onljr  to  gaze  upon  its  beauty 
—to  behold  it  move  to  and  fro  before  him,  to  tame  and  make  & 
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pet  of  it,  and  lead  it  about  over  the  wilderness  as  the  ornament 
o{  his  wandering  kafila.     No  such  thing:   he  only  wanted  to  kill 
it !    He  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Zeus  and  Semele  ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  thunder  and  lightning  the  object  of  his  affection, 
and  destroys  it  through  intense  love.     Could  the  ostrich  or  the 
zebra  speak,  however,  it  would  exclaim,  *  Heaven  defend  me  from 
the  preference  of  a  sportsman !'     But,  after  all,  there  is  an  un- 
speakable charm  in  excitement,  and  it  is  excitement  that   the 
hunter  seeks,  when,  at  break-neck  pace,  he  pursues  the  flying  game 
over  hill  and  dale,  dashes  through  breaks — or  plunges  into  streams 
and  quagmires.     No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  strongly  pos- 
sessed by  the  passion  for  the  chase  than  Sir  Comwallis  Harris, 
or  more  capable  of  imparting  his  feelings  to  the  reader.      His 
magnificent  volume  is  accordingly  by  no  means  what  its  ex- 
terior would  seem  to  promise — a  succession  of  poetical  or  pastoral 
pictures — ^but  abounds  everywhere  with  narratives  of  the  most 
stirring  interest,  during  the  perusal  of  which,  we  expect  to  part 
company  with  our  author,  and  behold  him  snapped  up  oy  a  lion, — 
pen,  pencil,  and  all, — or  drowned  in  some  swampy  river,  or  hurled 
headlong  down  some  treacherous  precipice.     Many  of  his  most 
romantic  adventures  we  strongly  desire  to  lay  before  the  reader; 
but  our  limits  not  permitting  this,  we  are  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  extracting  one  or  two  passages;  merely  premising, 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  others  equally  vivid  and  exciting. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  when  the  waggons  had 
started  on  their  way  to  the  Meritsane  river  our  next  stage,  I  turned  off 
the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled  gnoos,  and  presently  came 
upon  another  which  was  joined  by  a  third  still  larger  ;  then  by  a  vast 
herd  of  zebras,  and  again^by  more  gnoos,  with  sassaybes  and  hartebeests 
pouring  down  from  every  quarter,  until  the  landscape  literally  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass  of  game.     Their  incredible  numbers 
so  impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  closing  in  with 
them,  dismounting  as  opportunity  offered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  the 
slain.      Still  unsatisned  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mixing  with 
the  fugitives,  loading  and  firing,  until  my  jaded  horse  suddenly  exhi- 
bited symptoms  of  distress,  and  shortly  anerwards  was  unable  to  move. 
At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  I  had  dropped  my  pocket  compass, 
and  beings  unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an  ally,  I  turned  loose  my  steed  to 
graze,  and  retraced  my  steps  several  miles  without  success :  the  prints 
of  my  horse's  hoofs  bemg  at  length  lost  in  those  of  the  countless  nerds 
which  had  crossed  the  plain.     Completely  absorbed  in  the  chase,  I  had 
retained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my  locality,  but  returning  to  my  horse, 
I  led  him  in  what  I  believed  to  be  a  north-easterly  direction,  knowing, 
from  a  sketch  of  the  country  which  had  been  g^ven  me  by  our  excellent 
friend  Mr,    Moffat,   and  which  together   with  drawing,  materials   I 
vol..  XXXIV.  NO.  Lxvni.  2  F 
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carried  about  me,  that  that  course  would  eventually  bring  me  to  the 
Meritsane.  After  dragging  my  weary  horse  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day,  under  a  burning  sun,  my  flagging  spirits  were  at  length  revived  by 
the  appearance  of  several  villages.  Under  other  circumstances  I  shouu 
have  avoided  intercourse  with  their  inhospitable  inmates,  but  dying 
with  thirst,  I  eagerly  entered  each  in  succession,  and  to  my  inexpres- 
sible astonishment  found  them  deserted ;  the  same  evidence  existing 
of  their  having  been  recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a  hartebeest,  in  the  hope 
that  the  smell  of  meat  would  as  usual  bring  some  stragglers  to  the  spot, 
hut  no :  the  keen-sighted  vultures,  that  were  my  only  attendants,  de- 
scended in  multitudes,  but  no  woolly-headed  negro  appeared  to  dispute 
tile  prey.  In  many  of  the  trees  I  observed  large  thatched  houses  re* 
«embling  hay-stacks,  and  under  the  impression  that  these  had  beoi 
erected  in  so  sing^ar  a  position  by  the  natives  as  a  measure  of  secori^ 
against  the  lions,  whose  recent  tracks  I  distinguished  in  every  direetioa, 
I  ascended  more  than  one  in  the  hope  of  at  least  findic^  some  vessd 
containing  water ;  alas  I  they  proved  to  be  the  habitations  of  laige  com- 
munities of  social  ffTosbeaks,  those  winged  republicans,  of  whose  ar^- 
tecture  and  magnmcent  edifices  I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very  inade- 
quate conception.  Faint  and  bewildered,  my  prospects  began  to  brighten 
as  the  shadows  of  evening  lengthened  ;  large  troops  of  ostriches  runninr 
in  one  direction  plainly  indicated  that  I  was  approaching  water,  and 
immediately  afterwards  I  struck  into  a  path  impressed  with  the  foot- 
marks of  women  and  children;  soon  arriving  at  a  nearly  dry  river,  whidi, 
running  east  and  west,  I  at  once  concluded  to  be  that  of  which  I  was 
in  search. 

*^  Those  only  who  have  suffered  as  I  did  durine  this  day  from  pro- 
longed thirst,  can  form  a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and,  I  may  say, 
energy,  afforded  me  by  the  first  draught  of  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Me- 
ritsane.  They  equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed,  which  I  mounted 
immediately,  and  cantered  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reach  the  waggons  before  dark.  The  banks  are  precipitous, 
the  channels  deep,  broken,  and  rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  gnis 
indicating  those  spots  which  retain  the  water  during  the  hot  months. 
It  was  with  no  small  di£Bculty,  aflber  crosang  the  river,  that  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  broad  belt  of  tangled  bushes  which  margined  the 
e4ge.  The  moonless  night  was  £ut  closing  round,  and  my  weaiy  hone 
again  began  to  droop.  The  lions,  commencing  their  nightly  prowl, 
were  roaring  in  all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire  or  beacon  presenting 
itself  to  my  view,  the  only  alternative  was  to  bivouac  where  1  was,  and 
to  renew  my  search  in  the  morning.  Kindling  a  fire,  I  formed  a  thick 
bush  into  a  pretty  seeing  hut,  by  cutting  away  the  middle,  and  closing 
the  entrance  with  thorns ;  and  having  knee-Haltered  my  horse,  to  pre- 
vent his  straying,  I  proceeded  to  dine  upon  a  guinea-fowl  that  I  had 
killed,  comforting  myself  with  another  draught  of  aqua  pura.  The 
monarchs  of  the  forest  roared  incessantly,  and  so  alarmed  my  horse  that 
I  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  fire  my  rifle  to  give  him  confidence.  It 
was  piercingly  cold,  and  all  my  fuel  being  expended,  I  suffered  as  much 
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from  the  chill  as  I  had  durmg  the  day  from  the  scorching  heat.  About 
three  o'clock,  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  could  keep  my  eyes 
open  no  longer,  and,  commending  myself  to  the  protecting  care  of  IVo- 
Yidence,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  On  openmg  my  eyes,  my  first 
thought  was  of  my  horse.  I  started  from  my  heathy  bed  in  the  hope 
of  finding  him  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his  place  was  empty.  I 
roamed  everywhere  in  search  of  him,  and  ascended  trees  which  offered 
«  good  look  out ;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  more  than 
probable  he  had  been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  ^ven  up  tha 
search  in  despair,  when  I  at  length  found  his  footmark,  and  traced  him 
to  a  deep  hmlow  near  the  river,  where  he  was  auiedy  grazing.  The 
night's  rest,  if  so  it  oould  be  called,  had  restored  him  to  strength,  and 
I  pursued  my  journey  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  I  now  crossed 
opposite  to  the  site  of  some  former  scene  of  strife,  marked  by  numerous 
human  bones,  bleached  by  exposure.  A  little  further  on  I  disturbed  a 
large  Hon,  which  walked  slowly  off,  occasionally  stopping  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  deliberately  ascended  me  opposite  bank.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  end  of  the  dense  jungle,  and 
immediately  discovered  the  waggon-road ;  but,  as  I  could  detect  no  re- 
cent traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  southward,  and,  after  riding  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Sicklajole,  had  the  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion of  perceiving  the  waggons  drawn  up  under  a  large  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain.** 

We  lemember  onoe,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  follow- 
ing the  track  of  a  lion,  along  the  sandy  face  of  the  desert.  We 
had  never  yet  beheld  him  in  his  own  domains.  How,  therefore, 
did  our  heart  beat  as  we  advanced,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  him  leap  forth  from  between  the  rocks  to  put  uie  mettle  of 
our  whole  party  to  the  test.  What  careful  priming  of  pistols  and 
rifles  was  there ! — with  how  keen  an  eye  did  we  examine  the 
burning  horizon  all  round !  From  the  length  of  his  boimd,  he 
had  evidently  been  pursuing  some  fleet  prey — ^probably  the  light 
gazelle.  The  sand  had  been  freshly  scooped  up;  so  that  un- 
questionably he  was  somewhere  in  our  neighbourhood,  though 
we  had  not  the  good  or  ill-fortune  to  fall  in  with  him.  We  can 
enter,  however,  fully  into  the  feelings  of  our  author,  when,  sitting 
quietlj  in  his  solitary  bush,  he  listened  for  hours  to  the  music  of 
the  king  of  beasts,  while  making  a  progress  through  his  terri- 
tories by  starUght. 

In  the  section  appropriated  to  the  ostrich,  Sir  ComwaUis 
Harris  touches  upon  the  province  of  comedy,  and  he  must  in- 
<leed  be  a  grave  reader  who  does  not  laugh  heartily  as  he  proceeds. 
All  the  fun,  however,  is  not  extracted  out  of  the  ostrich,  though 
he  is  made  to  contribute  his  share.  The  natives  of  Africa,  though 
gifted  with  httle  aptitude  for  civilisation,  according  to  our  no- 
tion of  the  thing,  have  yet,  in  some  particulars,  exhibited  a  bold- 
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ness  of  conception  whicli  the  most  refined  philosophers  of  the 
north  might  envy;  for  example,  it  is  they,  and  only  they,  who 
have  had  the  bolaness  to  convert  a  bird  into  a  steed.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  negroes  have  no  brains  in  their 
woolly  pates;  were  any  libeller  of  these  descendants  of  Ham  to 
behold  a  couple  of  them  astride  upon  an  ostrich,  while  the  animal 
was  moving  across  the  desert  at  the  speed  superior  to  that  of  the 
best  patent  steam-engine,  he  would  probably  learn  to  re^xxt 
their  genius.  We  can  now  only  lament,  that  if  the  President  of 
the  Zoological  Society  were  to  take  it,  some  fine  morning,  into 
his  head  to  enjoy  a  canter  round  the  gardens  upon  one  of  the 
ostriches  of  the  society,  for  the  amusement  of  the  cockneys,  he 
would  only  be  imitating  the  woolly-headed  professors  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  The  chase  of  such  a  creature  must  be  gready 
calculated  to  improve  one's  wind.  Just  listen  to  Sir  Comwallis 
Harris  while  he  describes  a  troop  of  them,  putting  their  best 
foot  foremost  upon  the  desert. 

"  They  have  already  been  peering  over  their  shoulders  at  you  for  a 
considerjible  time  past,  and  having  apprehended  your  design,  now  raise 
their  white-plumed  wings  above  their  backs,  and  working  them  tike 
paddles,  with  a  motion  corresponding  with  that  of  the  legs,  are  getting 
gently  under  weigh.  No  sooner  do  they  perceive  by  your  increased  pace 
that  you  are  really  in  earnest,  than,  letting  on  their  steam,  they  begin  to 
triivel  at  a  rate  that  beggars  all  description,  moving  their  pillar-Uke 
leg^  with  a  rapidity  that  might  make  you  believe  they  were  skimming 
above  the  ground,  did  not  their  great  heavy  toes  make  the  dust  and 
pebbles  fly  behind  them,  and  create  as  much  clatter  as  a  horse  in  trot- 
ting. With  their  long,  straight,  slender  necks,  reared  high  above  the 
withered  shrubs,  like  knobbed  stakes  in  a  hedge-row,  and  their  delicate 
white  plumes  floating  in  the  rude  breeze  of  the  desert — those  snowy 
plumes  which  are  destined  perhaps  some  day  to  wave  in  regal  palaces 
above  the  marble  brow  of  beauty, with  long,  hasty  strides,  oars  and  paddles 
going,  here  come  '  the  running  ostriches  ;*  and  in  ten  more  seconds 
will  cross  the  path  from  which,  in  another  direction,  you  are  urging 
your  panting  courser  to  meet  them.  A  noble  cock  is  leading,  in  stature 
some  yard  or  so  loftier  than  yourself,  and  clad  in  a  suit  of  deep  mourn- 
ing, his  sable  shroud  surmounted  by  three  bunches  of  nodding  pliunes 
argent.  Now  you  are  nearly  across  his  bows.  Halt !  as  he  luflS  up  in 
the  wind  to  pass  you — abandon  your  blowing  steed,  who,  by  the  bye, 
is  not  very  likely  to  run  away  from  you,  hold  your  breath  tight : — as  the 
gigantic  bird  thunders  past,  let  drive  at  his  swarthy  ribs." 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich;  but  Sir 
Cornwallis  Harris  is  disposed  on  this  point  to  call  in  question  the 
testimony  of  naturalists.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
rescue  from  ridicule  the  victims  of  his  rifle;  neither  wiU  he  admil 
the  charge  of  want  of  afiection  so  liberally  preferred  against  the 
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giant  bird.    Beyond  the  tropics,  at  least,  thej  perform  like  kind 

Jarents  the  task  of  incubation,  both  cocks  and  hens  taking  the 
uty  in  turns.  No  doubt  their  nests  are  not  of  the  roost  elaborate 
construction,  consisting  only  of  a  large  hollow,  like  a  bowl,  scooped 
out  in  the  sand,  but  furnished  with  an  elevated  rim  to  prevent 
the  numerous  eggs  from  rolling  away.  To  capture  these  spoils 
was  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  our  traveller's  Hotentots. 
They  never  apparently  inquired  whether  the  shell  contained  young 
birds  or  not,  but  gobbled  up  its  contents  with  indiscriminating 
relish.  His  account  of  the  style  in  wliich  the  black-faces  robbed 
the  nests  is  singularly  grotesque. 

"  We  always,**  he  says,  **  considered  fresh  egg^  a  prize  worth  carry- 
ing away.  The  old  birds  are  said  to  kick  them  to  pieces,  should  even 
the  print  of  a  human  foot  be  discovered ;  but  our  followers  were  so 
unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  a  single  one  behind,  that  they 
never  failed  to  render  tbis  trouble  superfluous.  The  number  being 
often  far  greater  than  could  be  conveniently  dealt  vrith,  the  expedient  by 
which  the  removal  was  effected  proved  highly  diverting.  Taking  off 
their  leathern  inexpressibles,  which,  by  the  way,  were  more  frequently 
carried  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  than  on  tneir  nether  extremities, 
the  Hotentots  tied  the  lower  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  double  sack,  and 
cramming  them  full,  and  placing  them  either  across  the  saddle  or  their 
own  backs.  Few  exhibitions  can  be  conceived  more  g^tesque  and 
diverting  than  the  appearance  of  the  bandy-legged  gentlemen  e» 
chemisey  their  baboonisn  physiognomies  protruding  betwixt  the  strad- 
dling legs  of  such  a  load,  and  each  diligently  smoking  a  clay-pipe  as 
he  advanced." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  quadrupeds,  and  join  our  Indian 
Nimrod  in  the  chase  of  the  gnoo.  Field  sports  in  these  northern 
latitudes  are,  it  must  be  owned,  very  tame  amusements  compared 
with  those  which  may  be  enjoyed  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
our  Cape  colony.  TlieTe,  all  the  courage  and  mental  resources 
of  the  hunter  are  constantly  called  forth.  In  order  properly  to 
follow  the  game,  he  must  adopt  for  a  time  all  the  habits  of  no- 
madic life:  must  live  for  months  together  in  his  waggon,  and 
consort  the  whole  time  with  savages.  But  then,  what  wild  plea- 
sures does  he  enjoy!  By  what  vast  varieties  and  multitudes  of 
game  is  he  surrounded !  At  one  season  of  the  year  the  springboks 
issue  from  the  desert — where.  Heaven  knows  on  what  they  feed-^ 
in  countless  myriads,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  cultivated 
country  Uke  prodigious  locust  swarms,  stripping  the  whole  earth 
ofevery  vestige  of  vegetation.  Various  other  animals  are  some- 
times, also,  beheld  in  almost  equal  numbers:  what  a  picture  of  the 
enperabundance  of  animal  life  does  the  following  passage  present 
to  us ! 
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**  It  would  be  difficult  for  ihose  who  have  never  Tiaited  the  iaterior  at 
Southern  Africa,  to  form  even  a  remote  oonoepti<xi  of  the  coontleas 
herds  of  this  ungainly  quadruped^  which  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
on  the  bosom  of  her  broad  plains.     Lack  of  water,  the  curse,  and  the 
preTailing  feature  of  these  savage  regions,  frequently  compels  the  fera 
naturm  to  assemble  in  countless  companies,  around  the  last  dregs  of  expir* 
ing  moisture,  without  reference  either  to  caste  or  hereditary  animodties ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  picture  they  present  to  the  eye  c^  the  sports- 
man is  one  of  no  common  enchantment     Delighting  in  shade,  the 
brindled  gnoo  especially  resorts  to  level  tracts,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
the  picturesque  and  feathery  mimosa,  reclining  beneath  spreading  clumps, 
of  wnich,  or  scattered  over  the  boundless  landscape,  like  '  cattle  graziii^ 
upon  a  thousand  hills,'  they  impart  to  the  sylvan  scene  a  truly  pastoral 
effect.  At  a  single  coup  (Tceil  may  be  seen  mixed  multitudes  of  those  in- 
separable friends,  the  kokoon  and  Burcheirs  zebra.     The  Damon  and 
Pythias  of  the  brute  creation,  interspersed  with  gaily-painted  groups  of 
the  hariebeest  and  sassaybe,  both  seeming  to  have  just  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  sig^  dauber.     Some  are  quietly  cropping  the  short  gnss^ 
and  others  are  huddled  together  beneath  the  shadow,  cast  by  some  tall, 
umbrella- shaped  mokaala,  the  tree  that  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the 
stately  giraffe.     From  the  spreading  boughs  of  this  ma^ificent  espedes 
of  acada,  the  only  approach  to  a  tree  which  may  be  seen  in  these  regions, 
dangle   clusters  of  evergreen  mistleto,  sparkhng  with  scarlet  hemes. 
And  under  the  deep  shadow  cast  on  the  sunny  landscape  by  ycxader 
dump,  the  twisted  branches  of  which  literaHy  g^oan  under  tne  huge, 
haystack-looking  nests  of  the  republican  bira,  stand  the  sombre  and 
massive  figures  of  two  elands,  indolently  defending  their  sleek,  pursy 
sides  from  the  buzzing  persecutions  of  a  host  of  yellow-bodied  cattle 
flies,  or  leisurely  chewing  the  cud  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  recumbent 
gnoos,  whose  nigh  humps  peer  above  their  elliptical  horns.     Mixed 
squads  of  kokoons  and  zebras  are  practising  their  wild  g^ambols  over  the 
level  plain,  kicking,  frolicking,  butting,  and  pursuing  each  other  widi 
untiring  perseverence.     Here  a  pair  of  exasperated  combatants  are  en- 
gaged m  a  deadly  joust,  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  dames,  who,  as  of 
old,  will  bestow  their  favours  on  the  most  valiant.     Battering  their  hard 
fronts  against  each  other,  tossing  their  curled  manes  aloft,  and  lashing 
their  swarthy  sides  with  their  streaming  tails,  their  fierce  little  round 
eyes  glisten  the  while,  like  sparks  of  fire,  beneath  their  shaggy  fore- 
locks.    Umpire-like,  on  one  side  of  the   scene  of  this  gentle  passage 
of  arms,  behold  a  few  solitary  bulls  at  gfaze,  posted,  apparently,  as  sen- 
tinels, and  standing  friU  to  the  fi^nt,  3ieir  dark  eyes  glancing  wildly 
from  the  duellists  to  the  enemy,  and  a  deep  hollow  moan  occasionally 
escaping  firom  their  innermost  recesses.     The  human  foe  still  approaidies, 
and  is  observed  to  be  armed  with  weapons  of  offence :  up  go  uieir  taper 
heels  with  a  sideling  flourish,  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  intestine  1km- 
tilities,  and  for  an  indiscriminate  retreat.     With  their  high  RcHnan  noses, 
almost  raking  the  earth,  sauve  quipeut^  AyvBy  they  scour  in  headlonghaste, 
turning  up  the  sand  by  bushelfuls.     Now  the  sleek  variegated  coats  of  a 
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well-drilled  troop  of  Burchell's  zebras  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  snn  as 
they  charge  furiously  past  in  close  8qua£x)n ;  at  one  moment,  obscixred 
unaer  the  gloom  of  an  avenue  of  spreading  mokaala  trees— at  the  next 
emerging  m  unbroken  files,  followed  by  a  smoke-like  pillar  of  dust, 
which  traces  their  serpentine  course  long  after  they  have  disappeared 
over  the  brow  of  yon  gentle  eminence.  Crack  goes  the  rifle,  and  the 
leading  gnoo  of  the  next  sable  section,  arrested  in  faH  career,  cuti 
three  or  four  perfect  somersets,  measures  his  shagOT  length  upon 
the  ground,  uul  is  trampled  under  foot  of  his  uuronging  com«> 
jwnionfl.  Troop  upon  troop  poor  in  from  every  quarter,  and  con- 
tinue to  join  each  otner,  until  the  whole  plain  seems  alive,  and  thousands 
stiU  beaiing  down  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  a  vast  extent  o£ 
country,  which  presently  becomes  chequered  white  and  black  with  their 
congregated  masses,  at  length  presents  the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass, 
of  a  tremendous  charge  of  cavalry,  or  the  rushing  of  a  miehty  tempest. 
Their  incredible  numl^rs  so  impede  their  onward  progress  that  the  horse^ 
man  experiences  no  difficulty  in  closing  with  the  motley  band.  As  the 
panic  caused  by  the  repeated  reports  of  his  rifle  increases,  the  rear  ranks 
pressing  tumultuously  upon  the  heels  of  the  leaders  of  the  retreating 
phalanx,  cause  indescribable  confusion,  dense  clouds  of  dust  hover  over 
them,  and  the  long  necks  of  troops  of  ostriches  are  to  be  seen  towering 
above  the  heads  of  their  less  gigantic  neighbours,  and  sailing  past  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Groups  of  purple  sassaybes  and  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  hartebeests,  charging  down  fix>m  every  direction,  likewise  lend 
their  aid — ^whilst  a  host  of  hungry  vultures,  which,  wheeling  in  Airy 
circlets,  like  small  specks  in  the  firmament,  have  been  gradually  descend- 
ing, and  now  stoop  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  as  each  succeeding 
flash  of  the  deadly  tube  gives  token  of  prey — serve  to  complete  a  picture 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood,  and  which  beggars  ail  attempt  at 
description. 

'Boiling  and  blackening,  swarms  saoceeding  swarms. 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms, 
Dusky  they  spread,  in  close  embodied  crowds. 
And  o'er  the  vales  descend  in  living  clouds.^ " 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we  feel  that  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  this  superb  work,  which,  in  all  respects,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  have  ever  issued  from  tne  press.  The 
fllustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letter-press,  which  the  reader,  we 
feel  assured,  vdll  agree  with  us,  is  the  highest  praise  we  could 
bestow  on  them.  Taken  together  they  may  be  said  to  transport 
Southern  Africa,  with  its  landscapes,  its  animals,  and  its  skies,  mto 
our  drawing-rooms  and  libraries  ;  and  if  the  author's  former  vo- 
lume entitled  *  Wild  Sports*  be  got  up  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  yet 
deserves  to  keep  company  with  its  more  colossal  companion. 
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6.  Notices  of  China,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  MiLNE.  (Mann- 
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It  is  important  to  consider  at  the  present  moment  the  state  of  our 
relations,  commercial,  political,  and  religious,  with  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  almost  new ;  for  though 
China,  within  a  few  years,  has  attracted  a  great,  though  not  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  pubhc  attention,  more  has  been  said  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  late  war — so  calculated  to  strike  the 
ima^nation;  more  of  the  history — so  uncertain, — of  the  anti- 
quities— so  Uttle  understood,— of  the  manners — so  quaint  and  ap- 
parently barbarous — of  the  people; — far  more  has  been  said  of  all 
these,  than  of  the  hopes  that  may  be  legitimately  entertained,  of 
profitable  intercourse  with  our  new  allies.  Absolute  silence, 
it  is  true,  has  not  been  maintained  on  this  branch  of  the  question. 
But  the  speculations  indulged  in  have  generally  been  so  vague 
and  indeterminate  as  to  fly  the  grasp  of  criticism,  and  dissolve  if 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  analysis.  When  reduced  to  any 
tangible  form,  they  invariably  present  themselves  in  some  such 
shape  as  this, — that  wonderful  things  are  to  be  expected.  On 
what  ground,  few  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Pohtical  writers  in  England  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  base  their 
conclusions  respecting  China  upon  a  scanty  foundation.  There 
are  a  great  many  notions  floating  up  and  down  in  society  that  are 
useful  to  awaken  curiosity  and  promote  inquiry,  but  will  not  bear 
the  weight  of  the  least  systematical  superstructure.  A  steady  gaze 
disperses  these  shadowy  materials,  and  reveals  the  extent  ofour 
poverty.     It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  explain, 
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but  in  some  slight  degree  to  remedy,  this  state  of  things.  Though 
many  of  the  valuable  facts  brought  home  by  those  who  figured  in 
the  war,  or  in  the  negotiations  that  accompanied  and  succeeded  it, 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  foreign  office,  a  good  deal  has  trans- 
pired in  printed  works,  or  been  communicated  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. We  purpose  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  and  British  empires,  principally  with  the 
object  of  leading  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  mutual  influence  they  are  to  exercise.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  enter  into  detail.  It  will  be  impossible  at 
present  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  nature  of  the  inteixrourse  that 
IS  to  exist  henceforward. 

Few  persons  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  Cliina  since  the  signing  of  the  supplementary  treaty,  or 
what  has  been  the  result  of  our  commercial  operations  there.  No 
more  striking  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  the 
misrepresentations  of  a  French  paper  with  respect  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  thb  treaty  itself,  found,  a  little  while  ago,  almost  implicit 
credence  in  England ;  at  least  a  great  many  mercantile  men,  together 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  were  deceived;  and  it 
was  not  until  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  himself,  at  the  dinner  given  him 
by  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London — and  this  by  the  bye 
was  the  only  plain  piece  of  information  that  ventured  to  present 
itself  amidst  the  crowd  of  courtly  compliments  on  that  occasion — 
distinctly  denied  that  any  blunder  had  been  made  by  us,  or  any 
advantage  gained  by  the  Chinese.  It  would  be  useless  to  multiply 
similar  evidences  of  the  popular  ignorance,  which  is  very  extensively 
shared  even  bjr  the  press.  Among  the  honourable  exceptions  we 
may  particularise  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  which,  in  its  view  of 
the  money  market  and  summary  of  city  news,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
exhibits  great  familiarity  with  all  questions  relative  to  the  China 
trade. 

In  discussing  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  we  cannot  altogether 
avoid  saying  something  of  the  war,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  contem- 
plate a  calm  without  recurring  to  the  storm  that  preceded.  We 
are  invited  to  do  so  by  two  works  which  have  recently  made  their 
appearance.  One  of  these  is  by  Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame, 
and  merits  the  name  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  book,  quite  such 
a  book  as  one  would  like  to  read  about  a  countrv  of  which  we  had 
never  before  heard,  and  might  never  wish  to  Iiear  again,  incom- 
plete of  course  with  reference  to  the  general  subject,  but  quite  sa- 
tisfactory as  far  as  it  goes.  Interspersed  throughout  are  capital 
anecdotes,  comic  stories,  and  amusing  personal  adventures;  but 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  political  information  communicated 
carelessly,  as  if  the  writer  was  not  anxious  to  show  that  he  had 
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thought  much  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  there  are  paaeages  <i 
a  hitler  strain,  in  which  Captain  Cunynghame,  irresifilibjbr  influr 
enced  by  his  subject,  approacnes  the  dignity  of  histoiy.  There  is 
no  effort  observable,  but  the  reader's  mind  suddenly  feels  itself  car- 
ried along  and  kindled  by  the  sparks  of  enthusiasm  that  pass  into  it 
like  the  electric  fluid,  tlirough  the  medium  of  ink  and  paper.  The 
description  of  the  ascent  of  the  Yang-tse-Kian^  impresses  us  with 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  author's  powers.  The  topic  certainly 
was  worthy  to  employ  the  pen  of  a  Thucydides.  A  whole  fleet 
and  army,  brought  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe,  pro- 
jected into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  laigest  of  empires,  up  a  sbeam 
famous  for  violent  currents,  never  before  stemmed  by  any  Euro- 
pean craft,  whose  banks  bristled  with  batteries  and  m>wned 
with  fortifications,  was  a  glorious  picture  to  portray.  The  suc- 
ce^ion  of  victories,  made  brighter  by  the  clemency  and  humanity 
of  the  victors;  the  approach  to  a  capital  once  so  vast  and  popu- 
lous, now  so  abject  m  itself,  and  yet  encircled  by  so  much  of 
its  former  reputation  that  those  who  have  eyes  cannot  see,  and  will 
persist,  despite  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  in  believing  it  still 
to  count  its  millions  of  inhabitants;  the  turn  of  circumstances  by 
which  this  mysterious  city  was  permitted  to  remain  unentered  by 
a  British  army,  though  encamped  without  its  walls;  the  negotia- 
tions that  ensued,  and  the  final  concluaon  of  a  treaty  with  an 
emperor,  now  humbled,  but  who  until  then  had  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  equal  upon  earth — these  are  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  are  related  admirably  by  Captain  Cunyn^hame. 
All,  therefore,  who  would  jperuse  the  most  vivid  and  anunated 
account  of  the  splendid  closmg  scenes  of  the  Chinese  war  must 
necessarily  resort  to  his  volumes. 

Another  work  of  great  value  is  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the 
IJeinggis,  sent  out  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  utility  of  iron  steamers, 
as  instruments  of  war,  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  was  a  fine  idea  so  to 
group  the  events  of  the  struggle  round  the  vessel  that  took  such 
an  active  part  in  it,  as  to  render  it  in  some  sort  the  hero  of  die 
piece.  An  epic  interest  is  thus  imparted  to  the  work  which  could 
have  been  derived  from  no  other  source.  The  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  idea  awakens  curiosity ;  and  the  execution,  while  it  can- 
not be  said  to  exceed,  certainly  does  not  fall  short  of  expectation. 
Though  the  writer,  Mr.  Bernard,  lacks  much  of  that  power  of 
imagination  which  wovdd  have  enabled  Fenimore  Coop^  to  infuse 
life  into  the  Nemesis,  and  force  us  to  sympathise  with  her  as  if 
she  were  a  moral  personage,  yet  he  has  good  historical  abilities, 
relates  with  considerable  vivacity,  and  intersperses  iudidoosly, 
though  with  a  sparine  hand,  many  really  philosophical  remarks. 

The  fault  of  both  tnese  writers  is  a  certain  timidity  when  they 
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have  to  deal  with  the  future.  The  majesty  of  the  Chinese  empire 
overawes  their  minds,  and  they  unwillingly  perform  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual koutou  before  it.  In  this,  however,  they  are  not  angu- 
lar. It  has  become  the  fashion  to  abdicate  the  use  of  reason 
on  entering  the  China  seas.  Persons  who  can  think  justly  on 
almost  anjr  other  topic,  become  bewildered  when  they  approach 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Sensible  men—men  who  are  fit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  their  household  affairs — are  not 
ashamed  to  chatter  about  eternal,  or  quasi-eternal,  Chinese  dy- 
nasties, the  most  modem  of  which  began  before  the  birth  of  his- 
tory. Those  whose  orthodoxy  prevents  them  from  filing  into 
this  absurd  strain,  date  the  commencement  of  Chinese  national 
existence  from  '  the  first  dispersion  of  mankind.'  All  seem  to 
agree  in  representing  the  Celestials  as  an  anomalous  people,  pos- 
sessed of  a  sort  of  god-like  immutability;  and  in  ascribing  to  them 
the  invention  of  almost  every  art,  science,  and  convenience  that  ever 
has  been  invented.  Criticism  becomes  powerless  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  shores  of  China,  as  if  stupefied  by  the  vapours  of 
opium;  and  implicit  credence  is  placed  in  the  histories,  chronolo- 
gies, and  traditions  of  a  people  eminently  distin^ished  for  lying 
and  deceit.  With  the  lact  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  the 
histories^  chronologies,  and  traditions  of  the  Chinese  become  more 
minute,  more  full  of  details,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  into 
antiquity,  few  ever  venture  to  question  their  accuracy.  Persona 
remarkable  for  incredulity  in  this  quarter  of  the  fflobe,  travel  to 
Eastern  Asia  to  satisfy  the  appetite  for  belief  inherent  in  every 
mind,  and  take  for  granted  whatever  is  advanced  in  the  imperfect 
and  inartificial  language  of  the  Chinese.  On  its  assertions,  scho- 
lars and  philologists  build  back  a  causeway  into  the  past,  which 
retires,  leaving  dynasties,  kingdoms,  empires,  epochs,  the  deluge, 
the  creation  itself,  on  either  hand,  imtil  it  penetrates,  supported 
on  the  airy  foundations  of  fancy,  so  far  back  into  the  unfathom* 
able  abysses  of  time,  that  the  weary  and  exhausted  mind  at  length 
refuses  to  follow  it  any  longer ! 

All  this,  however,  would  be  harmless  enough  did  not  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  habit  of  thought  extend  to  political  discussions. 
When  one  bold  set  of  statesmen,  far  in  advance  of  their  age,  had 
determined  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  British  empire  against  the 
colossalpower  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  ffreater  part  of  tne  world  stood 
appallea.  What  temerity !  what  rasnness !  what  unheard-of  hardi- 
hood !  War  with  four  hundred  millions  of  men ! — ^with  one  third 
of  the  human  race  !*   Why  the  mind  of  man  never  in  the  drunken- 

*  Od  the  Bulgect  of  the  population  of  China  we  hare  at  present  no  spaoe  to 
enter.    But  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  an  extract  oat  of  a  clever  little 
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ness  of  its  pride  conceived  so  impossible  an  enterprise !  We  are 
giants  it  is  true,  but  can  we  do  battle  with  the  gods? — Such  was 
UkQ  language  of  the  enemies  of  the  liberal  administration.  Even 
many  of  its  friends  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  the  im- 
prudent undertaking,  and  he  was  considered  rather  an  eccentric 
individual,  who  did  not  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  A  vast 
party  in  this  country,  numbering  many  politicians  of  distinguished 
ability,  hungry  after  place,  led  on  by  the  ea^er  desire  of  power, 
and  the  keen  appetite  for  emolument,  blinded  by  ignorance  or 
xuiger,  joined  in  one  long  savage  howl  against  the  wan  It  must 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  movement  which  took 
place  was  nypocritical.  There  was  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  we  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  on  our  side.  The 
mass  of  the  people  was  deceived.  A  few  self-devoted  persons  un- 
dertook, on  that  occasion,  to  bear  the  whole  burden,  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  falsehoods  it  was  found  expedient  to  utter.  By 
tnese  men  all  the  fabulous  history  and  statistics  of  China  were 
brought  forward  to  witness  against  those  wise  statesmen  who  had 
so  accurately  calculated  the  might  of  the  country  whose  destinies 
they  wielded.  The  awful  phantom  of  Chinese  omnipotence  and 
diutumity,  was  conjured  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  frighten 
the  ministers  from  their  posts;  and  the  attempt  all  but  succ^ded. 
It  was  only  by  a  majority  of  nine  that  the  British  Parliament  de- 
clared that  this  country  was  competent  to  engage  in  war  with  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  that  it  was  not  better  to  trade  than  to 
fight  with  a  people,  who  every  day  waxed  more  insolent  and  more 
profuse  of  outrage  towards  us.  On  the  continent,  the  same  awe, 
based  on  the  same  ignorance,  existed,  to  give  countenance  to  dif- 
ferent passions.  It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  tide  of  con- 
quest, which  we  had  been  so  long  pouring  over  Asia,  would  im- 
potently  break  against  the  bulwarks  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
be  probably  rolled  back  with  tenfold  fury  upon  us.  And  here  we 
must  do  justice  to  an  American,  no  less  a  person  than  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who,  in  spite  of  the  popular  feeling  against  us  at  the  time, 
boldly  stood  forward  in  a  pubhc  lecture-room,  and  refused  to  call 
in  question  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  the  efficacy  of  our  arms. 

manuscript  essay,  writlen  by  Ashing,  one  of  the  lads  in  the  Morrison  School  at 
3iacao,  as  a  theme,  to  exhibit  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language: 

"  I  have  often  read  and  heard  descriptions  of  China,  which  represented  it  as 
"being  a  wide  country  situate  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  shut  up  for 
jnany  ages,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  much  known.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  China  is  the  most  populous  country,  and  contains  a  third  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  but  this  is  not  true,  for  the  people  were  numbered  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Hin-Lung,  and  the  amount  did  not  exceed  fifty  mil- 
lions. It  may  be  increased  since  that  time,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  census  to 
"haye  multiplied  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  that  is,  a  third 
part  of  the  computed  population  of  the  world." 
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At  that  time  this  ar^ed  no  mean  self-confidence,  no  small  amount 
of  political  knowledge,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  record 
the  fact,  though  the  composition  we  allude  to,  vigorous  and  mas- 
culine as  it  is,  is  deformed  in  almost  every  page  by  instances  of 
atrocious  bad  taste. 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China, 
we  must  look  beyond  the  cabinet  of  the  diplomatist.  Wo 
must  comprise  the  interests  of  two  whole  empires  within  our 
view.  Political  arrangements,  however  subtle  the  negotiations 
by  which  they  are  brought  about,  or  what  skill  soever  is  dis- 
played in  their  construction,  are  important  only  from  their  influ- 
ence on  the  happiness  of  nations.  It  would  Do  matter  of  mere 
curiosity  to  know  that  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  trade  with  five 
Chinese  ports  instead  of  one,  that  we  are  permitted  to  appoint 
consuls,  that  British  ships  of  war  are  to  be  stationed  along  the 
coast,  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  commercial  tariffs  of 
the  empire,  did  we  not  expect  to  derive  some  important  advantage 
therefrom.  All  who  remember  the  riots  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  1 842 ,  produced  purely  and  simply  by  want  of  a  foreign 
naarket  of  sufficient  extent,  will  acknowledge  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  external  policy  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  country.  We  are  in  this  sense  dependent 
upon  foreigners.  If  they  refuse  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell,  we 
must  perisli,  or,  at  least,  sink  amidst  mighty  convulsions  to  the 
level  of  a  fourth-rate  state.  The  industrial  spirit  of  this  country^ 
when  it  accorded  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  its  rulers,  was 
suffered  to  develop  itself  with  amazing  rapidity.  This  it  was 
that  widened  the  basis  of  our  empire.  On  this  our  fame,  our 
power,  our  wealth,  our  general  prosperity,  our  hopes  of  still  in- 
creasing happiness  depend.  It  is  not  an  instrument  that  can  be 
used  to  effect  a  particular  purpose,  and  then  thrown  away.  Wc 
must  retain  and  continue  to  use  it.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
but  this  or  destruction.  The  vast  population  it  has  created  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  It  cannot  emigrate,  cannot  turn  to  other  employ- 
ments, will  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the  world.  We  are  under  a 
necessity,  therefore,  of  continuing  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  our 
manufacturing  industry.  Unwise  and  iniquitous  laws,  it  is  true, 
are  fast  closing  most  of  the  ports  of  the  world  against  us.  Europe^ 
in  retaliation  of  the  enormous  imj^t  we  lay  upon  its  staple  pro- 
duce, corn,  is  building  up  along  its  shores  a  wall  of  tariffs,  more 
impenetrable  than  the  Chinese  wall ;  the  example  is  reflected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  merchants  know  not  which 
way  to  turn.  Driven  firom  one  market  after  another,  they  are 
crowding  the  ports  of  Brazil  with  their  ships,  laden  with  goods  for 
admission  at  tlie  low  duty,  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cludes us  from  that  quarter  also. 
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This  state  of  things  is  not  of  recent  occurrence.  The  descrip- 
tion in  its  general  features  applies  to  almost  any  period  within  the 
last  eight  years.  The  criaisy  which  produced  tne  agitation  against 
the  com*law9  and  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
mainly  warded  off  by  the  news  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
China.  Hope,  which  had  almost  been  extinguished  in  the  breasts 
of  our  manulacturers  and  capitalists,  was  again  revived.    The  ener- 

fies  of  Englishmen  are  not  easily  broken  down.  Once  more 
eavy  volumes  of  smoke  blackenea  the  atmosphere  of  our  midland 
counties  ;  once  more  the  quick  sharp  stroke  of  the  steam-engine 
resounded  amidst  the  hills  of  Lancashire;  warehouses,  crammed 
with  hitherto  unsaleable  commodities,  were  emptied;  there  was  a 
commotion  among  the  operatives,  among  their  masters,  amon^ 
the  merchants,  and  among  their  clerks;  waggons  and  vans  and 
carts  crowded  the  road  to  Liverpool;  ships  mat  had  lain  lazily  in 
dock  for  years  deserted  except  by  a  sohtaiy  guardian,  began  to 
teem  with  life;  enormous  cargoes  were  taken  in;  the  canvass  was 
spread,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  merchantmen  sailed  across  the  ocean 
towards  that  £1  Dorado,  whence  it  was  expected  we  were  to  de- 
rive the  restoration  of  our  former  prosperity.  Anxious  were  the 
hours,  the  days,  the  weeks,  the  months  that  elapsed,  while  these 
ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Many  de- 
sponded, others,  amidst  their  fears, — beheld  bright  visions  of  future 
prosperity.  We  know  not  what  streams  of  wealth  were  to  flow 
from  the  wounded  flanks  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  So  great  was 
the  delusion  in  some  minds,  that  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  our  discomfited  foes,  that  we  were  merely  *  outade 
barbarians,'  and  that  the  dawn  of  real  prosperity  was  to  break 
upon  us  from  behind  the  curtains  that  had  been  withdrawn 
m)m  this  mysterious  empire  of  the  East.  All  who  watched  the 
course  of  public  affairs  during  those  anxious  times  will  a^ree  that 
this  is  no  exaggerated  picture.  It  is  well  remembered,  that  even 
to  venture  a  mnt  of  tne  possibility  that  those  fond  expectatioDS 
might  prove  mx>undless,  was  considered  the  mark  of  an  ill-dis- 
posed and  cynical  disposition,  desirous  of  in^cting  unnecessary 
pain.  The  public,  however  doubtful,  however  agitated,  however 
prone  to  despond,  was  not  tolerant  of  evil  prophets.  It  was  dwelt 
upon  and  repeated,  that  nothing  but  prodigious  and  unheard-of 
advantage  was  to  be  derived  from  a  new  commerce  with '  one 
third  of  the  human  race !'  The  principles  of  political  economy 
forbad  any  other  supposition.  The  thing  was  beyond  a  doubt, — 
and  yet  many  doubted,  there  was  many  an  aiuapus  heart,  many 
an  eager  and  watchful  eye  when  the  least  particle  of  news  arrived, 
—many  a  prayer  was  delivered  up  in  secret  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  that  great  specvdation,  in  which  a  nation's  welfare  was 
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supposed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at  stake.  And  much  did  really 
depend,  much  still  depends,  on  the  event.  No  slight  interests 
were  inyolved.  A  second  complete  stagnation  of  business,  the 
result  of  over-production,  stimulated  by  too  great  hope,  and  yet 
not  commensurate  with  the  vociferous  demand  for  labour,  would 
certainly,  at  the  present  moment,  convulse  society  to  its  very 
base,  and  endanger  our  internal  peace,  if  not  our  national  safety. 

Well,  time  wore  on.  Advices  came  one  after  another  of  the 
safe  arrival,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  casualties,  of  the  various 
cargoes  in  China.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  wide  market 
that  had  been  expected  was  not  to  be  found  immediately.  But 
the  political  arrangements  were  not  quite  completed;  the  consuls 
bad  not  yet  been  stationed  at  the  various  ports ;  the  Chinese  had 
not,  as  yet,  acquired  confidence  in  us,  or  in  their  own  government; 
it  was  not  yet  quite  certain  that  the  treaty  was  rightly  understood 
by  both  parties;  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  were  not  yet  quite 
bealed;  the  hong  merchants  were  disposed  to  throw  obstacles  in 
our  way ;  the  linguists  appeared  in  the  character  of  extortioners : — 
all  these,  and  many  more,  were  the  reasons  brought  forward  to 
explain  why,  as  the  vast  fleet  of  merchantmen  came  successively 
to  anchor,  there  was  found  to  be  no  demand  for  what  they 
brought.  Next  it  was  discovered,  that  warehouses  were  not  to  be 
bad  for  love  or  money.  This  was  attributed,  sometimes  to  the 
evil  disposition  of  the  authorities,  sometimes  to  the  cabals  of  the 
bong  merchants.  But  these  difficulties  were  gradually  overcome, 
and  a  few  small  channels  of  trade  were  opened  to  draw  off  the 
immense  accumulation  of  merchandise  that  every  day  increased. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  various 
commercial  transactions  at  Chusan,  Hongkong,  and  the  ports  on 
the  coast,  where  purchases  to  any  amount  were  made.  We  have 
bere  only  to  deal  with  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  Certain  it  is, 
that  whatever  bargains  were  concluded,  the  supply  of  goods  from 
^Europe  far  exceeded  the  demand.  Every  fresh  sail  that  appeared 
in  the  oiEng  was  looked  upon  as  intruder;  and  matters  came  at 
last  to  such  a  point,  that  scarcely  any  traffic  at  all  could  be  carried 
on  in  most  articles,  except  at  rmnous  prices.  The  present  state  of 
trade  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chinese  market  is  supphed  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  British  goods  that  will  not  sell,  not  because  the  people 
cannot  buy,  but  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  will  not  take  what 
they  have  to  offer  ;  and,  secondly,  because  foreigners,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  manufacturing  in  a  country  where  food  is  cheap, 
b^in  already,  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  introduced  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  into  the  supplementary  treaty,  to  compete  suc- 
ceflsfully  with  us.  Formerly,  the  Amencans  used  to  pay  for  their 
tea-chaiges  with  bills  upon  London,  which  were^  in  course  of 
business,  handed  to  the  English;   now  they  send,  instead,  their 
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own  manufactures.  It  is  well  known  tliat  they  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves,  and  obtained  besides  a 
slight  concession  on  lead.  Saxon  and  Belgian  ladies'  cloth,  more* 
over,  now  goes  out  packed  as  English,  and  is  eagerly  bought,  in 
consequence  of  its  cheapness,  by  the  Chinese.  Our  woollen  trade, 
long  on  the  decline,  has  been  almost  extinguished  by  tlie  influx 
of  Kussian  goods  from  the  north.  In  short,  instead  of  our  being,  as 
we  ought  to  have  been,  the  chief  gainers  by  the  opening  of  China, 
there  seems  every  probability  that  we  sh^  be  compelled  to  stand 
by,  and  see  others  gather  where  we  have  sown. 

Our  t^ents  in  China,  when  they  perceived  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  did  not  despair,  but  began  to  consider  what  could  be  the 
reason  of  the  sad  disappointment  which  they  would  have  to  com- 
municate to  their  employers  at  home.  At  first,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  they  attributed  it  to  insui&cient,  though  co-operative  causes. 
Finding  that  the  French  and  Swiss  chintzes  were  preferred  to 
ours,  and  that  for  many  kinds  of  goods,  as  Paisley  and  Afanchester 
ginghams,  figured  jaconets,  satteens,  &c.  there  was  scarcely  any 
demand,  they  wrote  that  an  ill-judged  assortment  of  goods  had  been 
made,  that  coals  had  been  sent  to  Newcastle,  that  we  had  committed 
a  mistake  similar  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  when 
they  forwarded  muslins  adorned  with  the  images  of  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  even  men,  to  the  Mohamedans  of  Central  Asia  for  tur- 
bans. But  a  suspicion  was  soon  pretty  generally  entertained  that 
this  was  not  the  sole  or  principal  reason  of  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  afiairs,  and  by  degrees  the  light  of  truth  began  to  break  in 
upon  most  minds.  In  order  to  impart  this  to  our  readers  also, 
we  must  here  touch,  very  shghtly  indeed,  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  the  Celestial  Empire;  for  British  intercourse  is  destined 
to  afiect,  not  a  few  ports  and  towns  only,  but  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  whole  population.  We  have  seen  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  prosperity  of  our  humbler 
classes,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  its  infiuence  on  our 
foreign  policy.  The  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  China. 
Every  one  of  its  institutions,  every  member  of  its  body  politic,  is 
connected  by  some  thread  or  other  with  the  interests  immediately 
afieoted  by  its  commerce.  The  mention  of  that  repulsive  subject, 
which  we  shall  dwell  on  as  briefly  as  possible — the  opium  trade — 
will  make  this  evident  to  all.  One  of  the  staple  articles  of  out 
trade,  if  we  were  to  discuss  it  in  its  various  relations,  moral  and 
physical,  would  more  than  occupy  our  whole  space.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  this  drug  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  Chinese,  and  that  the  authorities,  as  well  as  moralists  of  the 
empire,  are  right  in  interfering  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  its 
consumption.     Some,  who  long  ago  arrived  at  this  conclosion. 
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wislied  to  employ  it  as  a  weapon  to  vilify  the  Indian  government. 
An  outcry  was  raised  as  if  that  government  was  specially  interested 
in  corrupting  the  Chinese  people.  The  questions  were  never 
asked — '  Can  the  profitable  cultivation  of  opium  be  put  a  stop  to 
in  India?  and,  '  Is  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  more  likely  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  its  sale  T  Those  who  did  not  object  to  our 
deriving  a  revenue  from  ardent  spirits  in  this  country,  thought  it 
highly  criminal  to  make  a  profit  of  opium  in  Asia.  Few,  besides, 
paused  to  reflect  that  the  drug  could  be  grown  in  other  soils,  and 
nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  within  the  limits  of  China  itself; 
and  that,  in  fact,  every  interruption  in  the  supply  fi-om  us  caused 
new  fields  of  poppies  to  bloom  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  man- 
darins themselves. 

The  extreme  avidity  of  the  Chinese  for  the  demoraUsing  indul- 
gence in  opium  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  for  no  other 
foreign  commodity  will  they  consent  to  part  with  their  sycee 
silver,  unless  we  except  the  commodity  of  peace  which  was  lately 
paid  heavily  for  in  specie  by  their  government.  All  the  money 
m  the  coimixy  eichibits  a  tendency  to  flow  forth  in  exchange 
for  opium.  The  tide  has  long  been  setting  with  a  strong  ebb 
from  the  remotest  depths  of  the  MongoUan  provinces,  from  the 
wild  and  barbarous  regions  that  lean  against  the  central  plateau 
of  Asia,  towards  the  coast,  where  the  greater  part  of  it,  unless 
^ome  change  takes  place  in  manners  or  policy,  will  by  degrees 
collect  to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  ancient 
laws  of  the  empire,  forbidding  the  opening  of  certain  extensive 
mines  in  the  tea  districts,  must  then  be  abandoned,  or  a  monstrous 
nominal  value  be  put  upon  silver,  which  would  speedily  bring 
back  bullion  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of  its  industry.  This 
circumstance — the  disappearance  of  the  money  we  mean,  for  the 
Chinese  were  incapable  of  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of  what 
they  deprecated  merely  from  a  blind  attachment  to  the  symbol  of 
Tvealth — ^had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  financicd  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Memorials  from  divers  learned  man- 
darins were  presented,  setting  forth  in  flowery  language  the  evils 
of  the  constant  drain  that  existed  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Counter-memorials,  magnifying  the  blessings  of  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  wisely  recommending  the  legalisation  of  the  opium 
trade,  in  order  to  bnng  it  within  the  control  of  government,  also 
found  their  way  to  the  imperial  footstool.  These  emanated  from 
a  party  fflncerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  headed  by  the  empress,  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  her  husband.  Her  counsels  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  a  strong 
disposition  besan  to  be  manifested  in  favour  of  liberal  measures. 
But  the  old  bigoted  spirit  of  the  Chinese  took  the  alarm,  and  al« 
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lying  itsdf  with  the  contemptible  jealousies  of  the  court,  the  feats 
of  the  financiers,  and  the  natural  imectiona  of  the  ^npenv,  whose 
son  died  about  this  time  from  the  effects  of  the  noxious  ppe  in 
his  veiy  palace,  succeeded  in  creating  a  wide-spread,  though  for 
the  most  part  hypocritical,  agitation  against  opium.  Edict  aft^ 
edict  was  promulgated.  Death  was  threatened.  Blood  soon  b^sn 
to  flow.  Executions  were  multiplied.  A  reign  of  terror  darkened 
the  face  of  the  land.  Every  external  symptom  aooordingly  of 
national  excitement  manifested  itself  The  order  had  gone  forth 
that  all  the  world  should  be  moraL  Whoever  wishea  to  cony 
&vour  undertook  to  be  the  adjutant  of  government.  Mandariss, 
with  buttons  of  all  colours,  turned  informers  against  the  meaner 
offenders.  The  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  seemed  Tq)e&tei 
on  a  grand  scale.  Millions  affected  to  abjure  the  habit*  But  the 
whole  diange  was  on  the  sur£stoe.  Men  gave  up  their  pipes  to 
government  and  bought  new  ones.  The  drug  was  anuggled  in 
with  greater  secrecy,  in  increased  quantities,  ana  at  a  higher  price. 
If  it  nappened  that  perchance  there  was  one  sincere  nonest  re- 
former in  any  trading  town  who  would  not  wink  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  opium,  transactions  took  place  by  night,  in  dark  coves  and 
soUtary  creeks,  where  the  precious  chests  were  exchanged,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  rocks  or  out  on  the  lonely  sea-beach  far  £Dom  the 
habitations  of  man,  for  that  silver  which  so  much  stress  was  laid 
on  retaining.  A  single  little  vessel  has  been  known  to  return  to 
India,  from  one  of  these  romantic  excursions^  with  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds'  weight  of  true,  genuine,  unadulterated  sycee.  So 
the  export  of  bullion  continuea,  and  the  people  smoked  in  their 
sleeves,  and  laughed  in  them  too,  in  spite  ol  the  incessant  exer- 
tions and  incessant  proclamations  of  tne  goveinment.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  issue  of  any  attempt  to  force  a  change  in  manners 
in  opposition  to  taste  and  habit.  It  remains  to  £ow  the  con- 
nexion of  this  movement  with  the  European  trade. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  Finding  that  whilst  any 
commerce  was  carried  on,  the  contraband  traffic  in  opium  woulll 
continue,  the  emperor  sought  to  frighten  away  all  foreigners  from 
his  shores.  That  this  was  not  done  with  Japanese  inexorabiUtv, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  vast  population  in  the  tea-districts  was 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  legitimate  trade.  Still  the  war 
was  produced  which  resulted  in  the  well-known  treaties  from  which 
such  vast  benefits  are  expected  to  flow.  That  such  will  not  be 
the  case  we  do  not  assert.  Almost  every  requisite  condition  for 
prosperous  commerce  is  now  found  in  China.  Though  the  em- 
peror and  most  of  his  court  may  be  sullen  in  their  acquiescence, 
the  people,  especially  those  who  are  not  of  Tartar  descent,  gladly 
hail  the  prospect  of  increased  intercourse  with  us.     Among  the 
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pooTy  with  the  exoeption  of  the  ruffianly  populaticm  of  Cantoii, 
there  is  everTwhere  manifested  ^reat  good-will;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  wherever  we  had  occasion,  during  the  war,  to  make  any 
prolonged  stay,  we  invariably  left  a  good  impression  behind. 
Those  who  had  once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Bntish  rule,  looked 
forward  with  horror  to  the  prospect  of  returning  under  the  yoke 
of  the  mandarins.  This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  persons  who 
write  under  the  eve  of  the  Foreign  Office,  but  of  all  who  have 
had  an  opportumty  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
who  express  themselves  with  the  freedom  of  confidential  inter- 
course. We  lay  no  stress  on  the  floating  rumours  to  be  picked 
up  at  Hong-kong,  or  Macao,  or  Canton,  basing  our  conclusions  en- 
tirely on  the  accounts  of  actual  eye-witnesses.  The  immense  rush 
of  colonists  to  the  first-named  place,  and  the  sudden  rise  into  im- 
portance of  Victoria  city,  speak  volumes  for  the  light  in  which 
we  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese.  As  to  their  willingness  to  trade, 
it  is  beyond  question.  Before  the  firee  ports  could  be  opened,  a 
mart  was  established  at  Chusan,  where  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness, in  q>ite  of  the  difficulties  we  have  alluded  to,  was  done;  and 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  actual  formal  opening  of  the  trade  at 
Niogpo,  a  *  foreign  goods  warehouse,'  was  set  up  in  the  city. 

With  respect  to  the  increased  facilities  affi)raed  by  the  treaty, 
much  might  be  said;  but  it  is  self-evident,  that  so  vast  an  empire 
could  not  be  properly  supplied  with  goods  by  one  channel,  ob- 
structed "by  a  vexatious  monopoly.  TTie  principal  demand  for 
our  fine  goods  has  always  existed  in  the  province  of  Keang-soo, 
where  stands  that  abode  of  luxury,  that  palace  of  pleasure,  that 
focus  of  wealth,  fashion,  and  dissipation,  the  city  of  Sd-chau-fu. 
By  our  admission  into  the  port  of  Shang-hai,  we  can  approach  by 
sea  within  seventy  miles  ol  this  important  market  for  our  goods. 
Formerly  every  thing  came  via  Canton,  by  the  route  whose  diffi- 
culties are  described  so  graphically  by  the  quaint  and  ingenious 
Navarette,  and  that  admirably  naive  writer,  Father  Ripa.  A 
more  modem  traveller,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Milne,  who  has  not 
yet  appeared  before  the  public,*  observes  in  a  document  which 
he  has  placed  in  our  hands  : 

''  I  was  peculiarly  struck,  in  my  inland  journey,  with  the  amazing 
diJBcalties  which  the  merchants  of  China  have  had  to  encounter,  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  into  the  interior  irom  the  port  of  Canton, — across 
lofty  gaps  or  passes,  along  rapid  and,  in  the  summer  season,  shallow 

*  A  work  from  his  pen  will,  however,  yery  shortly  appear,  and  we  are  ture 
from  his  ability,  and  the  almost  unexampled  opportunities  lie  has  enjoyed,  it  will 
meet  with  great  success.  He  traTelled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, disguised  as  a  Chinese,  which  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  ena- 
bled him  to  do  with  the  greater  profit. 
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rivers, — often  on  the  shoulders  of  bodi  men  and  women, — and  against 
wind  and  current.  I  have  seen  more  than  half-a-doxen  boats  stock  fast 
in  the  centre  of  a  river  (all  laden  with  European  goods  bought  up  at 
Canton),  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  water.  This  enarmcniB 
expenditure  of  time,  labour,  patience,  and  money,  the  merchants  deeply 
feel;  and  now  that  they  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  all  this  labour  aoa 
toil,  by  direct  communication  with  our  merdhants  and  shipping  at  the 
free  ports,  the  run  for  our  trade  will  be,  I  believe,  in  a  few  years  almost 
overwhelming." 

Another  traveller,  who  travelled  along  the  coast  from  Nankin 
to  Canton,  describes  the  ridges  of  mountains,  occurring  at  inter- 
vals, as  almost  impassable,  so  that  the  impediments  to  trade  in  that 
direction  must  have  been  enormous.  A  single  instance  may  suf- 
fice to  show  how  effectually  our  manufacturers  were  prevented 
from  percolating  through  the  whole  empire;  glass  bottles  were 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  wonder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nankin 
when  exhibited  by  our  troops ! 

^'  I  remember,**  continues  Mr.  Milne,  ^'during  the  same  journey,  ask- 
ing a  barber,  on  the  borders  of  Canton  province,  what  the  tea-merdiants 
were  doing?  He  replied:  *Why,  many  of  them  are  holding  bade 
They  hear  that  the  foreigners  are  going  to  trade  at  Shang-hai  and  other 
ports ;  and,  as  they  will  nave  less  trouble  in  the  carriage  of  the  teas,  as 
they  themselves  are  to  be  permitted  to  trade,  and  as  tibe  profits  will  go 
into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of  the  purse  of  the  Cohong,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  send  their  goods  to  Canton,  and  prefer  tririog  Shang-hai  or 
Fuh-chau-fu.*" 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will,  among  other  things,  ap- 
pear that  the  Chinese,  though  they  wish  to  trade,  desire  to  give 
their  tea  and  other  productions,  as  silk,  rice,  &c.,  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactures.  But  our  merchants  insist  upon  receiving  a 
0ood  portion  of  their  pajonent  in  dollars,  because  in  England  there 
IS  only  a  certain  demand  for  Chinese  articles.  This  arises,  not  fiom 
unwillingness  in  us  to  consume  more  than  we  now  do,  but  from 
the  enormous  duty  levied  by  our  custom-houses-two  shilling 
and  two  pence  a  pound,  amounting  on  tea,  even  of  a  very  fair 
quality,  to  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  If  the 
duty  were  lowered  to  one  shilling,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
venue woidd  be  little  if  at  all  the  loser  by  it.  The  exchequer  is 
always  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  heavy  imposts  on  those  articles, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the 
community.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  cheap  tea  were  within  the 
reach  of  our  manufacturing  classes,  not  only  would  a  vast  addi- 
tional amount  of  sugar  be  imported,  but  the  cost  of  production  of 
every  article  would  be  diminished  and  our  power  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  materially  augmentcxi. 
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The  reason  which  we  have  thus  assigned  for  the  slowness  with 
which  our  merchandise  finds  its  way  into  the  Flowery  Land,  in 
spite  of  all  the  advantages  afforded,  is  so  simple  and  plain  that  it 
requires  no  development.  I£  we  will  not  take,  in  payment  for 
what  we  have  to  sell,  that  which  the  Chinese  offer,  it  is  our  own 
&ult,  and  if  they,  in  consequence,  prefer  carrying  on  commerce 
with  other  nations,  and  receiving  civilisation  firom  them,  we  alone 
are  to  blame.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  two  empires  that  are  imder  discussion. 
We  have  other  things  to  offer  b^des  clothing  to  the  Chinese. 
They  are  immersed  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness — we  have 
the  light — let  us  communicate  it  to  them.  They  gjpvel  in  ig- 
norance— we  have  knowledge — ^let  us  impart  it.  They  profess 
various  rival  systems  of  degrading  superstition — we  have  a  pure 
fidth — let  us  not  withhold  it.  We  are  under  a  sacred  obligation 
to  carry  the  gospel  over  the  earth.  But  the  same  obstructions 
which  we  throw  in  the  way  of  commerce  act  also  to  prevent  the 
efficacious  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Chinese.  Com- 
plete exclusion^  however,  of  the  true  faith  can  even  now  no  longer 
be  maintained.  Already  can  the  benighted  population  behold  uie 
wall,  which  has  so  lonff  kept  out  the  light  tnat  has  shone  over 
most  other  portions  of  the  globe,  totter  and  {^ve  way.  For 
many  long  years  a  few  scattered  Protestant  missionaries  have 
roamed  along  the  outside,  looking  up  at  the  battlements  with  envy, 
and  listening  to  catch  even  the  imperfect  and  djm^  echoes  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  had  been  aroused  in  former  times  by  the 
self^evoted  Catholic  priests.  But  in  that  vast  solitude,  peopled 
by  a  nation  that  all  but  denied  the  existence  of  God,  the  voice  of 
truth  had  well-nigh  been  stifled,  or  was  heard  only  amid  rocks  and 
caves  or  in  the  most  sacred  family  sanctuaries.  The  din  of  scholastic 
morality,  poured  forth  by  those  hollow,  but  sounding  instruments, 
the  Chinese  philosophers,  fell  upon  the  ear  on  every  side;  but  the 
true  Christian  could  hear  nothing  that  wan^nted  him  in  believing 
that  his  work  had  been  commenced  with  any  effect. 

We  have  suggested  the  vastness  of  the  field  to  be  cultivated. 
The  labourers  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  conversion  are 
as  follows: 


Table  of  Ftotestant  Miflsionanes  now  in  China  Ftoper. 

Sent  by  the  Americans  16 

'*         **     London  Missionary  Society 9 

«         •«     Church  Missionary  Society  2 


Total 27 

Miscellaneous 2 

Native  Agents 6 

Grand  TotaL 35^ 


Many  of  these 
missionaries  are 
married,  and  their 
'  wives  are  actively 
engaged  indifius- 
ing  instruction. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  on  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  to  say  more  than 
that  the  disproportion  appearing  between  the  number  of  heathens 
to  be  convertea,  and  that  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  b^in  the 
work,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  there  is,  ^3  yet,  no  national  sym- 
pathy excited  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese.  To  create  this,  we  must 
multiply  our  commercial  relations  with  them.  The  private  rela- 
tions of  debtor  and  creditor  are  often  not  the  most  satisfiictonr, 
not  the  most  productive  of  friendly  feelings;  but  states  mutually 
indebted,  which  preserve  the  intention  of  acting  with  good  £uth 
towards  each  otner,  have  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship  and 
reciprocal  esteem.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  prone  to  imitate; — 
let  them  continually  see  us  exercising  the  virtues  of  honesty  and 
good  faith,  and  they  will  quickly  fed  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  exercising  them  likewise,  and  be  thus  led  insensibly  to  the 
source  whence  we  ourselves  have  derived  whatever  monility  we 


It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  all  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
accomplishment  of  no  great  and  good  work  is,  in  this  world,  per- 
mitted without  obstacles  created  by  the  envy  of  man  being  to 
be  surmounted.  This  indeed  it  is  that  gives  its  value  to  our  ex- 
ertions. In  the  present  instance  we  shall  have,  firstly,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Tartar  rulers  to  encounter;  but  this  may  be  soothed  or 
disregarded,  according  to  the  course  of  policy  we  adopt.  Secondly, 
we  shall  be  impeded,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous rivalry  of  the  Americans.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
harsh  upon  Brother  Jonathan, — but  we  may  assert,  without  of- 
fence, that  during  the  war,  they  took  care,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  foster  tlie  enmity  of  the  Chinese  towards  us.  Many  <^ 
their  merchants  had,  from  time  to  time,  secret  interviews  with  the 
authorities  of  Canton,  and  gave,  it  is  supposed,  their  advice  as  to 
the  best  means  of  thwarting  the  Britishers.  Since  the  concluson 
of  the  treaty,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  by  an  affected 
contempt  of  the  imperial  oflScers,  breaking  through  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed, and  paying  visits,  in  spite  of  all  rem<mstmnces,  to  cities, 
the  approach  to  which  had  been  forbidden.  Thirdly,  the  French 
have  played  a  similar  part.  Wliilst  the  war  continued,  they  sent  a 
sort  of  ^  demonstration  squadron  to  the  coast  of  China,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  their  national  existence. 
In  many  places,  however,  they  only  succeeded  in  assisting  to 
swell  our  apparent  force.  The  body  of  the  people,  especially  in 
the  interior,  has  no  knowledge  of  them.  Very  few  even  of  the 
officials  ever  mention  the  name  of  the  French.  '  It  is  on  Britain,* 
sajrs  a  letter  before  us,  *  that  their  hopes  and  feara,  respect,  vene- 
ration, and  terror,  are  expended.' 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  determined,  if  possible,  that  this 
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state  of  thinss  shotdd  not  continue.  It  was  galling  to  them  that 
their  flag,  only  elevated  after  a  long  interval,  at  Canton,  rince  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  should  have  no  commerce  to  protect, 
— that  scarcely  a  French  ship  ever  made  its  appearance  m  port. 
They  accordingly  determined,  that  if  they  had  no  real  connexion 
with  China,  they  would,  at  least,  have  a  seeming  one,  and  they 
<5ould  think  of  no  better  way  of  accomplishing  their  wishes,  than 
to  send  out  a  few  ships  to  ape  our  manoeuvres  and  follow  our 
movements  alon^  the  coast.  Their  maritime  vanity  was  satisfied 
with  this  puerile  imitation.  They  were  quite  content  to  be  in- 
significant rather  than  nothing,  and  coveted  the  glory  which  a 
dwarf  can  acquire  by  comparison  with  a  giant.  Nor  did  they  care 
if  th^  excited  merriment.  A  child,  when  he  mimics  the  march- 
ing of  a  grenadier,  is  quite  as  pleased  with  the  smile  as  with  the 
applause  of  the  bystanders.  All  that  France  wanted  was  a  recog- 
nition, accompanied  with  no  matter  what  signs  of  contempt,  that 
her  navy  absolutely  existed. 

And  here  again,  as  at  Tahiti,  and  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  was  exhibited  the  alliance  of  Jesuitism  with  infidelity.  When 
Louis  Philippe's  government  saw  a  probability  that  Protestantism 
might  be  made  a  great  instrument  of  healing  the  differences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  China,  he  condescended  to  bend  his  regal 
person  to  blow  the  dying  embers  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  China. 
A  gang  of  priests  was  raked  together  in  a  hurry,  and  despatched 
on  the  errand  of  mercy,  namely,  to  excite,  by  all  manner  of  means, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  against  us,  to  sow  discord, 
to  promote  disunion,  to  recommend  insurrection  and  massacre. 
On  some  future  occasion  we  may  develop  more  at  length  the 
machinations  of  the  propagand  in  China.  For  the  present,  the 
following  short  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  we  shall  not  mention,  but  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  passing,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  doings : 

"  TmoHAZ,  Camtai*  op  Chusan,  May  7,  1842. — Seven  Catholic 
missioDaries  (I  believe  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  one  Chinese,) 
arrived  and  located  themselves  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.     *     *     * 

"  May  13. — Two  more  missiouariea  (said  to  be  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage) arriyed  on  board  the  French  frigate  Erigone,  Captain  Cecile,  ac- 
companied by  L'Artemise.  ♦  ♦  •  Shortly  after,  a  placard  appeared 
upon  the  city  walls,  in  various  quarters,  in  Chinese^  calling  upon  the 
people  to  keep  up  heart,  for  the  French  had  come  to  assist  them  against 
the  English,  and,  with  a  combined  effort,  the  English  would  be  ezter- 
minated.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  French  missionaries  in  the 
city.  The  British  audioiities,  of  course,  saw  it  their  duty  to  take  the 
matter  up.  The  Frenchmen  all  denied  any  lot  or  part  in  the  matter, 
staked  their  honour  and  so  forth,  and  thus  the  matter  ended." 
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We  caxmot  refrain  from  giving  a  slislit  sketch  of  thesubsetpiezit 
proceedings  of  the  Erigone.  Lieaving  Chusan  she  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  British  squadron  to  Shang*hai ;  occasicmally 
showing  off  and  plajring  all  manner  of  pranks  to  convince 
our  jolly  tars  how  little  her  crew  understood  of  nautical  affiurs. 
Her  mission,  however,  was  political ;  she  had  instructions  from 
home.  ''After  our  gallant  admiral  and  his  compeers,'"  says 
an  eye-witness,  in  a  document  in  our  possession,  '*  had  proceeded 
up  the  river,  and  after  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  had  issued  that  noble  proclamation,  off  the  mouth  of 
Woosungy  river,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  government 
to  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  and  to  the  just  and  honest  demands 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French  commodore  sent  ashore  a  proclama- 
tion, generously  offering  his  aid  to  act  as  umpire  between  C!hina 
and  England !  On  Mr.  Morrison's  return  to  Shang-hai,  I  put  aoopy 
of  this  into  his  hands,  for  he  had  not  seen  it,  and  it  excited  his^ 
surprise  not  a  little.  I  asked  an  intelligent  Chinese,  who  was 
then  on  the  spot,  to  give  me  his  impression  of  it.  He  replied: 
*  The  French  are  evidently  jealous  that  England  will  rei^  all  the 
benefits  of  future  trade  with  our  country.' " 

The  monstrous  piece  of  impertinence  we  have  related  ¥ras  passed 
over  with  the  scorn  it  deserved.  But  the  French  commodore  was 
neither  rebuffed  nor  offended.  It  entered  into  his  plan,  the  pkn 
we  mean  that  had  been  laid  down  for  him,  to  expose  the  name  of 
France  to  obloquy,  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  do  injury  to  the 
British.  Her  reputation  was  not  so  tender  and  unspotted  that  a 
little  exposure  could  do  it  much  material  damage.  Like  an  old 
battered/  coquette,  her  character  could  not  be  much  the  worse  for 
a  little  rough  handling.  Accordinffly,  the  worthy  commodore, 
insensible  to  affront,  impervious  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  resolved 
to  follow  us  up  the  river.  That  his  presence  was  not  indispensable, 
he  had  previously  received  an  intimation,  which  he  managed  to 
extract  by  a  piece  of  iong-froid  unparalleled,  actually  sending  to 
H.  E.  Sir  W.  Parker,  to  know  if  he  might  count  on  the  assistance 
of  his  steamers,  in  case  the  amateur  Engone  should  run  on  any  of 
the  sandbanks  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  He  was  politely  informed 
in  reply,  that  he  could  count  on  no  such  assistance.  However, 
up  he  determined  to  go,  conscious  that  no  French  ship  of  war 
would  ever  dare  again  to  venture  on  the  same  enterprise;  up  we 
say  he  ventured  to  proceed  under  the  protection  of  the  Bnti£h 
fleet,  carefully  keeping  back  until  the  fighting  was  over,  and  then 
following  to  perform  the  only  things  we  mid  left  undone — ^to  insult 
the  unfortunate  Chinese,  to  rob  and  to  plunder.  The  Erigone  at 
last  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Nankm,  where  she  was  received 
'With  cool  indifference  by  the  British,  which  provoked  Commodore 
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Gedle  exceedingly.  He  did  not  think  that  his  achievement  was  re- 
ceived with  the  laudation  it  merited;  and,  certainly,  if  we  measure 
his  capacity  with  his  deeds,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  had 
performed  something  wonderful.  It  was  not  given  to  every 
Frenchman  to  sneak  up  at  the  tail  of  our  squadron  to  the  renowned 
city  of  Nankin.  Few  also  among  that  nation  can  boast  of  the  au- 
dacity which  induced  Commodore  Cecile,  unexpected,  unbidden, 
to  pull,  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  past  the  sentinels,  who  yielded 
to  his  obstinacy  from  mere  courtesy,  and  to  climb  up  the  side  of 
It  M.  S.  Comwallis,  where  the  treaty-convocation  was  being  held, 
into  the  midst  of  which  he  actually  thrust  himself,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  wonder  of  the  grave  Elipoo. 
All  this,  however,  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless, 
but  for  what  succeeded.  When  the  negotiations  had  been  con- 
cluded, when  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  when  the  British 
ships,  one  by  one,  had  dropped  down  the  river,  still  the 
Engone    tarried.     Her    gallant  commodore  was  endeavouring 


to  discover  some  mode  of  distinguishing  himself  before  he 
left.  But  at  Nankin  this  could  not  be  found.  Accordingly, 
he  was  compelled  at  length  to  weigh  anchor.  It  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  stay  too  long  behind  his  miardians.  Well, 
he  amved  at  *  Golden  Island'  off  Chin-kean-fu.  Here  was  a  superb 
Chinese  library,  over  which  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Parker  had 
set  a  ^ard  of  marines,  and  the  gate  of  which  he  had  sealed  up, 
ordenng  it  not  to  be  touched  unless  terms  were  not  come  to,  m 
which  case  the  volumes  would  have  been  removed  to  England. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  guard  had  been  withdrawn,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  French  commodore,  actuated  by  the  love  of  science, 
and  committing  a  dishonest  act  in  the  interest  of  philology,  went 
with  a  party  to  the  island  and  nieanly.  stole  the  contents  of  the 
library.  To  this  they  may  have  been  impelled  by  another  motive, 
besides  those  we  have  named — a  desire,  namely,  to  iniure  our 
character;  as  the  Chinese  of  those  parts,  never  having  heard  of 
Fiance,  would  naturally  attribute  the  robbery  to  us.  The  sub- 
sequent doings  of  the  French  in  China  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
record.  They  have  taken  care  to  establish  a  consul  at  Canton,  in 
the  person  of  M.  Ratti  Menton,  notorious  for  his  quarrelsome  dis- 
position; and  they  have  aent  out  an  embassy,  whose  performances 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  chronicle.  What  we  have  related  will  be 
sufficient  to  characterise  their  proceedings.  We  have  noticed 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  public  know  what  kind 
of  obstructions  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  continued  peace- 
Ad  intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Nitbuhr^s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome^  from, 
ike  first  Funic  War  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.  Edited  by 
Leonhabd  Schmitz.     Ph.  D.    2  vols.    London.     1844. 

2.  Michelet :  Histoire  Romaine,  lere  partie :  RepubKque.  3 
vols.    Bruxelles.     1840. 

3.  Prosper  Merimee:  Etudes  sur  T Histoire  Romaine.  2  vols. 
Paris.     1844. 

4.  Gallus;  or^  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus;  with  Notes 
and  Excursus  illustrative  of  the  Maimers  and  Customs  of  €te 
Romans.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Beckeb. 
By  F.  Metcalfe,  B.A.    London.    1844. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  eternally  new  and  universally  interesting. 
VeU  after  veil  may  be  withdrawn,  mystery  after  mystery  may  be 
explored,  yet  there  it  stands,  a  problem  endless  in  its  variety  of 
aspects,  inexhaustible  in  its  interest.  Generations  after  venera- 
tions exhaust  their  science  and  their  learning,  and  leave  the  sub- 
ject as  a  legacy  to  the  science  and  learning  of  successors.  As  the 
world  grows  wiser,  it  derives  deeper  lessons  firom  Roman  expe- 
rience ;  as  history  itself  approaches  nearer  to  the  character  of  science, 
it  penetrates  more  clearly  into  the  mysteries  of  that  prodigious 
empire.  Mark  Antony  said,  that  the  grandeur  of  Kome  was 
seen  less  in  what  she  took  from,  than  in  what  she  gave  to  the 
world;  and  he  spoke  truly.  Every  thing  Rome  has  given  to  the 
world  has  been  of  the  same  stamp  of  greatness.  Her  law,  her 
roads,  her  experience,  political  and  moral,  her  examples  of  heroism 
and  her  examples  of  baseness.  For  good  or  for  evil  she  has  had 
no  equal.  Her  greatness  is  of  a  higher  cast,  her  profligacy 
of  a  deeper  hue,  than  that  of  any  nation  in  history.  Rome 
was  rightly  named  the  Eternal  City:  rightly  was  she  named 
'p»fti;,  force :  for  even  now,  when  her  empire  has  crumbled  to  dust, 
when  her  city  is  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  even  now  her 
lustory  holds  its  sway  over  the  imaginations  of  men,  her  expe- 
rience is  questioned  with  avidity  by  the  wise.  Aiid  what  a 
history !  what  experience ! 

A  contemporary  has  recently  raised  his  voice  against  the  study 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  History  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  as 
tending  to  foster  that  warlike  propensity  which  Christiam:^  re- 
probates. An  idle  fear.  Not  only  does  Christianity,  but  all  the 
tendencies  of  modem  society,  reprobate  war;  and  when  this  is  the 
case  we  might  as  well  express  our  fear  of  Roman  and  Grredan 
History  inculcating  polytheism,  as  of  their  fostering  a  ten- 
dency so  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  peaceful  fabric  of  so- 
ciety.    Our  youth  will  not  learn  to  have  a  greater  propensity  for 
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-war  by  reading  Roman  History;  but  they  will  learn  many  other 
things  so  desirable  as  to  outweigh  that  objection,  if  indeed  it 
were  valid.  They  will  read  there  the  virtues  of  manUnesB:  vir- 
tues so  much  neeided  and  so  little  cultivated  in  modem  society. 
They  will  learn  to  estimate  patriotism.  They  will  read,  perhaps, 
with  more  dispassionate  minds,  the  struggles  which  are  now  going 
on  in  the  world,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of  our  poor  laws,  and 
com  laws,  our  reform  bills  and  votes  by  ballot,  when  they  see  the 
same  stmggles  reflected  in  the  history  of  an  ancient  nation.  They 
will  see  there  every  form  of  political  error,  and  the  tyranny  which 
results  from  error;  and  this  may  open  their  eyes  to  tne  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  political  dangers  of  their  own  state.  We  are  on 
a  vast  and  stormy  sea,  steering  towards  some  dim  and  unknown 
shore ;  others  have  sailed  upon  that  sea  before  us,  and  perished 
miserably;  but,  on  the  rocks  on  which  they  split,  beacons  are  now 
erected  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  :  beacons  not  less  useful  than  the 
stars  which  guide  us.     Rome  is  a  blaze  of  beacons. 

The  history  of  Rome  is  a  strange  story,  and  one  profoundly 
tragic.  'Jliere  is  great  significance  in  the  symbol  of  the  wolf, 
which  gave  the  Roman  nursling  suck,  and  so  nourished  a  great, 
brawny,  brutal  race:  a  brutal,  but  a  great  race;  a  race  which 
mastered  the  world  because  it  deserved  to  master  it;  a  race  which 
first  mastered  the  world  by  the  sword,  and  afterwards  by  the  law, 
conquering  its  conquerors  and  taming  the  savage  horaes.  Like 
the  wolf,  their  nurse,  the  Romans  were  nourished  with  the  blood 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  poetry  of  their  early  history,  as  in  the 
terrible  prosaism  of  the  empire,  we  see  alike  the  fierceness  and 
brutality  of  the  wolTs  nursung.  The  very  foundation  stones  of 
the  city  are  stained  with  fratriadal  blood.  The  city  itself  is  peo- 
pled by  means  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  dishonoured  by 
a  Tullia  and  a  Tarquin:  fit  preparations  for  the  proscriptions  of  a 
Sylla,  and  the  infinite  debaucheries  of  the  empire !  Ajid  side  by 
ade  with  these  dark  pictures  are  the  grand  portraits  of  a  Scsevola, 
Horatius  Cocles,  Brutus,  Cincinnatus,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi, 
Caesar,  and  Marcus  Antoninus;  and,  greater  than  all  these,  the  grand 
figure  of  the  Roman  people.    Yes,  it  is  as  Niebuhr  eloquently  says : 

^*  The  history  of  all  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ends  in  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  of  all  modem  nations  has  grown  out  of  that  of  Rome.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  history  with  history,  that  of  Rome  has  the  highest 
daims  to  our  attention.  It  shows  ns  a  nation,  whieh  was  in  its  origin 
small,  like  a  grain  of  com ;  but  this  originally  small  population  waxed 
great,  transferred  its  character  to  hund^ds  of  thousands,  and  became 
the  sovereign  of  nations  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  ihe  sun.  The 
whole  of  "Western  Europe  adopted  the  language  of  the  Romans,  and 
its  inhabitants  looked  upon  themselves  as  Romans.     The  laws  and  in- 
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stitutions  of  the  RomaDS  acquired  such  a  power  and  durability,  thai 
even  at  the  present  moment  they  still  continue  to  maintain  their  in- 
fluence upon  millions  of  men.  Such  a  development  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  history.  Before  tliis  star  all  others  faae  and  vanish.  In  ad- 
dition to  thb,  we  have  to  consider  the  extraordinary  greatness  of  the 
individuals  and  their  achievements,  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  Rome's  grandeur,  and 
those  events  which,  in  greatness  surpass,  all  others :  all  this  gives  to 
Romau  history  importance  and  durability/* — *  Lectures,'  voL  L,  p.  92. 

All  books  that  treat  of  Rome  are  welcome;  every  man^s  view 
of  80  great  a  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  Considering,  how- 
ever, the  abundance  of  the  materials,  we  may  express  our  suiprise 
at  the  little  that  has  been  done  to  initiate  us  into  the  life  of  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  Roman  histories  is  that 
they  do  not  make  Rome  present  to  us,  as  an  actual  city,  peopled 
with  living  men.  No  doubt  the  institutions  were  important;  but 
not  less  so  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  made  those  institu- 
tions. Above  all  things  we  need  a  graphic  picture  of  Rome  and 
its  inhabitants.  Both  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  what 
materials  for  a  skilful  artist,  and  how  strangely  neglected  by  his- 
torians !  Who,  in  reading  the  voluminous  accounts  of  Rome,  ever 
realises  to  himself  a  precise  image  of  the  eternal  city?  We  think 
of  the  Forum  and  its  noisy  debates;  we  think  of  the  baths  and 
their  gossiping  loungers;  but  do  we  picture  the  Jews  lying  hud- 
dled on  their  beds  of  straw — the  vociferating  pork  butchers,  and 
other  shopkeepers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum — ^the  bookstaDs, 
with  pillars  covered  with  placards  announcing  new  works,  a  mode 
of  advertising  still  lar^ly  carried  on  in  Paris — the  public  schools, 
to  one  of  wmch  Virgima  was  hurrying  when  Appius  Claudius 
leered  upon  her — ^the  slave-dealers — the  gladiators,  with  whom 
the  young  nobles  associated  to  learn  from  them,  and  practise  with 
them,  the  rules  of  sword  exercise,  useless  in  war,  as  onryoung  nobles 
formerly  patronised  the  equally  brutal  members  of  •  The  Fancy' — 
the  improvisatore,  of  whom  Statins  was  the  most  illustrious — the 
plebs,  roaring  out  the  rude  satire  of  the  Fesoennine  ribaldries — 
the  vinedressers,  singing  snatches  of  Satumian  ballads, 

And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 
With  reaping-hooks  and  staves — 

the  assemblage  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the 
bronze  faced  Jfumidian  to  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  Graul— the 
ma^ificent  spectacles  and  gladiator  fights  given  by  the  wealtliy 
and  ambitious — the  bribery  both  of  money  and  flattery  with  which 
the  men  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  quaestor,  or  tribune,  like  our 
modem  M.  r's.,  unblushingly  purchased  the  *  sweet  voices'  of  the 
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electors — do  we  realise  these  and  a  thousand  other  details  of  the 
great  picture  seen  in  that  transparent  atmosphere  of  Italy,  which 
makes  every  outline  so  clear  and  sharp?  rio;  historians  neglect 
these  details,  and  produce  incomplete  works.  Professor  Becker's 
*  Gallus,'  though  containing  very  many  curious  glimpses  of  the 
everyday  aspect  of  Roman  ufe,  omits  most  of  the  above  details, 
and  others  of  equal  importance.  But  did  the  work  contain  all 
that  is  known  on  tlie  subject,  our  remark  would  still  hold  good, 
for  we  spoke  of  historians.  Miohelet  is  the  only  writer  we  are 
acquainted  with,  who  has  at  all  seen  the  necessity  of  bringing  in 
such  detaib,  on  appropriate  occaaions,  to  illustrate  and  enuven 
disquisition  and  narrative.  In  his  little  work,  there  is  not  only 
erudition  and  sagacity,  but  the  far  higher  qualities  of  an  artist. 
Home,  the  city  and  its  people,  is  in  some  measure  made  present 
to  us.  The  individuals  are  known  to  us.  We  understand  their 
moral,  religious,  national  sentiments,  and  we  understand  their 
actions.  Michelet  does  not  paint  character  by  epigrams,  nor  by 
epithets.  He  does  not  make  a  catalomie  of  good  qualities,  then 
another  catalogue  of  bad  qualities,  and  affixing  to  them  a  name, 
bid  you  behold  a  man.  The  man  himself  is  before  you.  You  are 
let  into  the  secret  of  his  soul  by  his  deeds  and  words;  you  imder- 
stand  his  deeds  and  words  by  understanding  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
His  beliefs,  his  superstitions,  his  loves,  his  hatreds,  and  his  motives, 
are  laid  bare;  you  know  him  almost  as  familiarly  as  you  know 
Hamlet  or  Jacques,  Macbeth  or  Falstaff.  Not  only  the  great  men 
of  history  are  thus  marshalled  before  you;  the  great  people,  whom 
few  r^ard,  is  almost  as  vividly  pictured.  And  all  this  is  done 
with  a  few  brief  significant  touches,  thrown  in  as  it  were  care- 
lessly, but  with  most  masterly  effect;  done  en  passant^  but  calcu- 
lated to  endure.  There  are  some  conjectures,  in  this  work  of  Mi- 
chelet*s,  ingenious  but  questionable,  and  there  are  some  deficiencies; 
but,  in  respect  of  graphic  power,  there  is  no  history  of  Rome  to 
rival  it.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  it  hereafter. 

The  '  Lectures '  of  Niebuhr  are  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished from  the  MS.  notes  taken  by  the  students  at  the  time  of 
delivery;  arranged,  and  their  statements  verified,  by  Dr.  Schmitz, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Niebuhr,  and  translator  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Koman  History.'  Dr.  Schmitz  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work. 

"  In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a  position  fiiUy  to  understand  these 
preliminary  remarks,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  account  of 
the  materials  I  had  to  work  upon,  and  of  the  principles  I  have  endea- 
voured to  follow.  The  notes  upon  which  the  present  work  is  founded  were 
made  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  and  the  summer  of  1829,  when  Niebuhr 
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gare  a  oonzse  o£lectares  oa  the  Histoiy  of  Rome  in  the  UniTonitj  of  Boon. 
The  last  time  that  he  ever  lectured  on  that  subject  His  mt^itk>n  vas 
to  relate  the  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  £mpire,  during  the  winter  course  of  1828-29  ;  but  the  dme— 
he  lectured  five  times  every  week,  and  each  lecture  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hoiu' — ^was  not  sufficient,  and  he  was  not  able  to  cany  the  histoij 
further  than  the  reign  of  Augustus. — ^In  order  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
he  continued  his  lectures  in  the  summer  of  1829,  in  which  he  related  the 
histoxy  of  the  Roman  emperors. — The  time  allowed  for  this  continuatiQi], 
one  lecture  every  week,  proved  again  insufficient ;  and,  brief  as  his 
sketches  of  the  histoiy  of  the  emperors,  and  the  principal  events  of  thdr 
reigns  were,  yet  the  summer  course  came  to  its  close  just  as  Niebuhr  had 
finished  his  account  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

^*  It  must  be  observed  that  JSiebuhr  delivered  his  lectures  brfore  yoimg 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  of 
Roman  history,  or  at  least  to  possess  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages  to  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  which  fonn  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  Niebuhr*s 
object  to  fill  their  memory  with  all  the  details  of  history,  as  to  enable 
them  to  understand  its  important  events,  and  to  form  correct  notions  of 
the  men  and  institutions  which  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome — h^ice 
some  events  were  passed  over  altogether,  and  others  were  only  slightly 
alluded  to,  especially  where  he  could  refer  his  hearers  to  the  ancients 
themselves  for  accurate  and  satisfactory  information." — Preface,  pp.  9, 10. 

Having  collated  bis  own  notes,  with  those  of  a  great  many  of 
his  fellow-students,  thus  supplying  omissions  and  correcting 
errors,  Dr.  Schmitz  began  the  laborious  task  of  verifying  every 
one  of  Niebuhr's  statements,  and  of  giving  the  references  to 
authorities,  which  a  lecturer  would  not  think  of  doing.  In 
this  task  Dr.  Schmitz  has  employed  all  that  patience  whidi 
is  characteristic  of  (rerman  scholarship.  He  has  corrected 
an  immense  number  of  inaccuracies,  such  as  would  naturally 
escape  a  lecturer  in  the  heat  of  ar^ment;  and  with  becoming 
modesty  he  has  corrected  them  in  silence.  Whenever  he  can 
find  no  authority  for  a  statement  made  by  Niebuhr,  or  when  the 
authority  given  by  Niebuhr  seems  insufficient,  Dr.  Schmitz  care- 
fully warns  the  reader  of  it  in  a  note.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is, 
that  we  have  Niebuhr's  vast  science,  controlled  by  a  scrupulous  ex- 
actitude in  the  verification  and  citation  of  authorities.  It  is  a  book 
to  become  popular.  For,  imlike  the  *  Roman  History,'  it  is  almost 
entirely  a  narrative  instead  of  a  disquisition;  and,  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  work  where  in  so  small  a  compass  the  reader  will 
^ain  so  distinct  an  idea  of  the  leading  points  of  Niebuhr's  cri- 
tical principles,  as  in  the  introductory  lectures.  He  here  confines 
liimself  to  results;  indicating  the  leading  arguments  on  which 
those  results  are  groimded;  and  so  furmshing  a  popular  intro- 
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dtiction  to  the  disquifiitions  of  lus  great  work.  Moreover,  being 
addressed  to  students,  it  has  a  popular  method  of  exposition; 
which,  without  arriving  at  any  thing  like  artistic  narrative,  is 
infinitely  more  amusing  than  the  weighty,  but  somewhat  tedious, 
passages  of  the  'Roman  History.'  It  will  widen  his  reputation,  but 
it  win  not  deepen  it.  More  admirers  will  be  gained;  but  old 
admirers  will  not  have  their  admiration  increased.  Niebuhr  is  at 
home  amongst  corrupt  texts  and  questionable  authorities;  he 
there  manages  a  proidisious  erudition  with  amazing  skilL  No 
one  ever,  perhaps,  mani^sted  such  a  power  of  discerning  what  was 
authentic,  what  was  historical,  from  what  was  fabulous  in  a  pas- 
fiage;  no  one,  perhaps,  ever  manifested  greater  skill  in  elabo- 
rating hints,  in  bringing  passages,  before  unnoticed,  to  illustrate 
or  confirm  his  bold  conjectures.  No  one  ever  conjectured  with 
greater  boldness:  few  with  so  great  felicity  and  science.  He  was 
tne  king  of  all  treasure-finders.  In  spite  of  his  dogmatism,  in 
fi]^ite  of  nis  rashness,  all  £urope  has  acknowledged  tne  truth  of 
bis  leading  views,  all  historical  students  are  grateful  to  him  for 
tbe  impulse  he  has  given  to  the  science. 

But  with  all  Niebuhr's  great  qualities,  and  they  were  many, 
he  has  also  very  serious  deficiencies.  With  the  knowledge  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  has  not  the  ability  of  a  man  of  the  world  in 
imparting  what  he  knows.  This  is  principally  because  he  knows 
institutions  better  than  men;  he,  therefore,  dwells  on  institutions 
in  preference  to  dwelling  on  men.  His  opinions  on  finance,  and 
on  the  executive  administration,  must  command  universal  re- 
spect His  opinions  on  men,  on  the  characters  of  great  men,  or 
the  morals  and  creeds  of  a  people,  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity: 
isometimes,  indeed,  sinking  below  it.  Hence  disquisition,  not 
histoiy^  was  his  forte;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  '  Lectures^  are 
not  of  the  same  value  as  his  '  History.'  His  portraits  of  some  of 
the  peatmen  that  figure  in  the  *  Lectures'  are  really  trivial: 
vrantmg  not  only  in  the  vividness  and  consistency  necessary  to 
give  a  Ufe-like  air,  but  singularly  superficial  in  the  representation 
of  motives.  We  should  cite  his  Hannibal,  Scipio,  SyDa,  GatiUne, 
Mithridates,  and  Gsesar,  as  specimens  of  historic  portraiture, 
fully  on  a  par  with  the  portraits  by  Royal  Academicians,  which 
adorn,  witn  their  gilded  frames,  the  walls  of  our  annual  ex- 
liibitions  :  they  are  inadequate  representations  not  only  of 
the  men  they  pretend  to  represent,  but  of  human  beings  in 
any  state.  Nieouhr  is  prodigal  of  epithets,  as  the  B.A.s  are 
prodigal  of  '  accessories:'  the  epithets  are  very  proper  epithets, 
distinctly  expressing  some  moral  or  intellectual  quality;  the 
'accessories'  are  very  good  accessories:  unexceptionable  as  imi* 
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tatlons  of  gold  chains,  rings,  wine-glasses,  and  sliirt-collais;  but  the 
character,  the  physiognomy,  of  the  soul,  they  leave  as  obscure 
as  ever. 

Niebuhr*s  remarks  on  SyUa  are  in  the  hig;hest  degree  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory;  not  only  does  he  fail  to  paint  a  portrait,  but  he 
also  fails  to  judge  the  man.  SyUa's  character  was  indeed  a  mys- 
tery; yet  experience  of  the  world,  above  all  experience  of  «ie 
rulers  of  the  world,  should  have  taught  Niebuhr  to  read  certain 
tmmistakable  lineaments.  Take  the  sensuality  of  Barere,  the 
fanaticism  of  St.  Just,  the  cruel  pedantry  of  Robespierre,  and 
flomething  of  the  warlike  disposition  and  senius  of  Napoleon,  and 
you  have  the  leading  elements  of  Syllas  character,  developing 
themselves  in  a  state  of  society  to  which  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  only  one  parallel — the  French  Revolution.  Niebuhr  sees 
nothing  of  the  fanaticism  and  pedantry;  he  sees  only  the  cruelty, 
which  unexplained  and  unexcused  by  Uie  fanatic  pedantry,  is  per- 
haps more  diabolical  than  the  Septembrizer's  butchery.  The  refirular 
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systematic  slaughter  of  all  those  who  had  joined  or  even  sympa- 
thised with  the  Italians,  a  slaughter  conducted  not  with  the  blmd 
fury  and  vindictiveness  of  Marius,  but  with  the  unflinching  re- 
solution of  St.  Just  and  Robespierre,  Niebuhr  regards  as  mere 
cruelty,  and  makes  the  following  schoolboy-like  reflection  on 
Sylla's  death :  *  He  retired  to  Puteoli,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  a  most  disgusting  diisease ;  his  body  was  covered 
with  ulcers  and  vermin.  I  believe  the  fact  of  his  having  had  this 
disease  cannot  be  denied,  and  he  deserved  it.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  tjrrants,  such  as  Phihp  II.,  and  also  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  also  said  to  have  befallen  a  rich  landowner,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  brutal  conduct  towards  his  tenants.' — VoL  i.,  p.  417. 
Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  Niebuhr's  vast  acquirements,  we 
cannot  allow  such  a  passage  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  the  gpirit 
which  dictated  it,  dictated  also  several  others  equally  absurd.  Con- 
ceive a  man  of  Niebuhr's  eminence — an  historian  and  a  man  of  the 
world — endeavouring  to  connect  physical  with  moral  disease !  and, 
independently  of  the  great  absurdity,  conceive  also  its  great  im- 
morality !  If  this  disease  were  the  punishment  of  God  for  de- 
testable crimes,  what  are  we  to  say  to  its  visitation  of  the  innocent? 
A  contemporary  has  abcady  pointed  out  the  want  of  any  philo- 
flophy  of  history  shown  by  Niebuhr's  referring  even  ormnary 
events  to  Providence;  and  the  'Lectures'  have  numerous  pas- 
sages, which  betray  that  whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  to  solve 
moral  and  historical  problems,  he  contented  himself  with  attri- 
buting them  to  Providence.  Bossuet  was  perfectly  justified  in 
tracing  the  finger  of  God  in  all  historical  events;  to  trace  this  was 
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his  distinct  object.  But  Niebuhr  is  a  historian  wbo  undertakes 
to  explain  historical  events,  and  ought  to  explain  them  by  moral 
and  historical  laws  or  not  at  all.  As  a  specimen  of  historical  re- 
flection take  the  following: 

*'  As  the  contemplation  of  nature  shows  an  inherent  intelligence, 
which  may  ako  be  conceived  as  coherent  with  nature,  so  does  history  on 
a  hundred  occasions  show  an  intelligence  distinct  from  nature,  which 
conducts  and  determines  those  things  which  seem  to  us  accidental ;  and 
it  is  not  true  that  the  study  of  lustory  weakens  the  belief  in  a  divine 
providence  :  history  is  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  the  one  which 
most  decidedly  leads  to  that  belief. — Circumstances,  which  are  called 
accidental,  combine  in  such  a  wonderful  way  with  others  to  produce 
certain  results,  that  men  evidently  cannot  do  what  they  please.  For 
example,  the  Gauls  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  crush  the  Romans  ; 
and  had  they  invaded  Italy  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  make  their  efforts  agsdnst  Sicily.—- 
Again,  had  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  tried  to  avenge  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father  in  Italy — had  ne  formed  connexions  in  Italy  at 
the  time  when  Regulus  was  defeated,  the  Romans  would  not  have  been 
able  to  offer  any  resistance. — But  Alexander's  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards petty  conquests ;  the  Gauls  were  quiet,  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  no  good  generals,  except  at  the  close  of  the  war :  in  short,  it  was 
providential  that  all  things  combined  to  make  the  Romans  victorious." 
— *  Lectures,'  vol.  i.,  p.  146. 

Nor  is  this  a  careless  passage,  accidently  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  lecturing;  it  commences  the  lecture,  and  it  is  borne  out 
by  a  number  of  similar  ones.  Thus,  at  page  177,  he  says,  *  If 
Providence  has  once  decided  upon  the  aestruction  of  an  army, 
all  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  will  conspire  for  that  pur- 

E^se.'  And  at  page  183,  *  Hannibal  ascended  the  hills  from  be- 
nd in  columns,  took  his  station  upon  them,  and  placed  his  light- 
armed  troops  where  the  space  between  the  hills  and  lakes  was 
narrowest,  and  formed  a  very  long  defile.  Here  again  we  see  the 
finger  of  Providence :  for  the  day  was  very  foggy.'  Again,  page 
188,  *  Providence  here  again  evidently  interfered  in  his  benaff; 
the  earthquakes,  which  announced  awful  events  to  the  world,  had 
paved  his  way,  and  been  his  battering  rams,  for  the  walls  of  several 
fortified  towns  had  been  thrown  down.'  One  would  fancy  one- 
self amongst  the  Homeric  gods,  who  snatch  their  favourites  from 
peril  by  means  of  mists.  Conceive  a  man  gravely  teaching  his 
pupils,  that  Providence  sent  a  foggy  day  for  the  especial  use  of 
Hannibal  1  Nothing  can  be  more  imlike  the  philosophy  even  of 
Bossuet  than  this,  ior  Bossuet  is  at  least  consistent;  whereas 
Niebuhr  first  sees  tUe  finger  of  Providence  directing  Rome,  next 
directing  Carthage.  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world — Rome 
was  unconquerable,  because  Providence  had  sided  with  her.  But 
VOL.  XXXIV.  NO.  LXVIII.  2  H 
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Niebuhr's  Providence  is  capricious,  and  sides  with  Hannibal  wben* 
erer  Hannibal  is  victorious. 

These  specimens  of  historical  philosophy  are  all  foand  in  ^ 
roace  of  fifty  pages ;  and  these  are  not  the  only  curious  notions  to  be 
found  within  them,  e.  ff.  '  Caius  Fiaminius  had  now  obtained  the 
unlucky  honour  of  the  consulship.  It  would  be  unjust  to  judge 
of  this  man,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  un&rouiable 
light,  by  his  deeds.'  (p.  180.)  In  the  name  of  history,  by  what 
are  we  to  judge  of  a  man  if  not  by  his  deeds?  By  his  words?  a 
fallacious  test;  a  test  we  are  unable  to  apply  here,  since  we  know 
nothing  of  Fiaminius  except  his  deeds. 

From  a  mind  so  constituted  we  can  expect  little  in^ght  into 
the  characters  of  men;  little  penetration  into  the  motives  of 
extraordinary  actions.  Sylla's  abdication  is  one  of  those  events 
which  curiously  stimulate  the  mind  to  detect  its  modves-  We 
never  expected  from  Niebuhr  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficidty;  at  the  same  time  we  never  expected  such  a  trivial 
wavering  judgment  as  that  which  he  has  given.  '  He  was  pro- 
bably e^iausted  by  his  long  stru^les ;  he  may  have  £^  that 
he  was  too  old  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  foreign  countries,  or  he 
may  not  have  wished  to  do  so:  he  may  have  beUeved  that  in  Ae 
republic  itself  all  the  necessary  reforms  were  effected,  or  else  he  may 
have  despaired  of  their  successful  working;  in  short,  he  laid  down 
his  power  to  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  every  one.' — ^p.  417. 
'  O  lame,  most  impotent  conclusion !'  Niebuhrknows  not  what 
to  think,  and  contents  himself  with  '  astonishment.' 

Although  Niebuhr  is  deficient  in  the  highest  qualities  of  a  his- 
torian, the  philosophical  and  artistic  qualities,  he  is  assuredly  dis- 
tinguished, above  all  men,  in  the  highest  quahties  of  a  scholar,  and 
his  investigations  will  continue  to  be  models  in  their  kind.  If  we 
have  deemed  it  imperative  to  lay  some  stress  upon  his  deficiencies, 
we  trust  no  one  will,  therefore,  attribute  to  us  any  want  of  respectftJ 
admiration  of  his  excellences;  but  the  latter  are  universally  recog- 
nised, while  the  former  are  seldom  mentioned.  In  Michelet,  we  re- 
cognise some  of  the  highest  excellences  of  an  historian :  in  power  of 
pamting  the  individual  or  the  mass,  no  historian  approaches  him  ; 
in  vivid  perception  of  the  true  significance  of  trifles  in  illustrating 
a  picture,  he  is  alone.  But  his  appreciation  of  institutions  is  &r 
inferior  to  that  of  Niebuhr:  his  historical  scepticism,  and  sagacity 
in  the  treatment  of  ancient  texts,  are  still  more  inferior.  These 
two  great  writers  seem  to  compensate  each  other.  Read,  pari 
passuy  Niebuhr  for  sound  knowledge  of  data,  Michelet  for  truth- 
ful pictures, — Niebuhr  for  the  facts,  Michelet  for  the  interpne- 
tations — ^these  two  writers  will  convey  the  best  notion  of  Roman 
History  that  is  anywhere  to  be  obtained. 
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For  those  two  important  periods,  that  of  the  Social  War  and 
that  of  Catiline^s  Conspiracy,  the  work  of  Prosper  M^rim^, 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  He  has  deroted  a  volume  to  each  subject,  and  has 
filled  each  volume  weU.  M.  M^rim^  is  known  as  an  elegant 
writer  and  successful  novelist.  His  first  work,  *Th^&tre  de 
Clara  Gazul,'  drew  upon  him  the  notice  of  Gothe.  His  '  Chro- 
nique  de  Charles  IX.  manifested  considerable  power,  both  as  a 
novel  and  as  an  historical  picture.  '  La  Jacquerie'  ^owed  still 
greater  historical  talent,  and  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  admi- 
rable works  of  Vitet.  '  Colomba'  has  been  pronounced  a  perfect 
tale.  The  present  work,  *  J^tudes  sur  THistoire  Romaine,'  will 
increase  his  reputation  in  another  direction. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  fact  that  M6rim^  is 
a  novelist,  will  be  a  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  his  being 
a  trustworthy  historian.  But  the  example  of  Bulwer  will  be  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  the  qualities  of  a  novelist  do  not  necessarily 
exclude  those  of  the  historian.  Bulwer  s  *  Athens'  has  mindr 
faults,  but  it  has  immense  merits.  And  Scott,  whom  Thierry 
calls,  ^  le  plus  grand  maitre  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  eu  en  fait  de  divina- 
tion historique,'  has  written  truer  and  profounder  English  history 
than  any  other  man,  before  or  since.  It  is  easy  to  cite  anachron- 
isms, transpositions  of  dates,  and  idealisation  of  characters  in 
Scott,  as  the  allowable  licences  of  the  romance  writer  ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  impulse  he  gave  to  historical 
science  all  over  Europe,  and  to  appreciate  the  value  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  own  contributions  thereto.  The  studies  of  the 
novelist  form,  therefore,  rather  a  favourable  introduction  to  the 
studies  of  the  historian  ;  not  indeed  a  fashionable  novelist,  not 
even  the  ordinary  romance  writer  ;  but  the  writer  who  has  shown 
a  talent  for  the  historical  novel  has  only  to  possess  the  necessary 
diligence  and  erudition  to  become  an  admirable  historian. 

i^osper  M^rimde  has  shown  that  the  good  novelist  can  also  be  a 
good  historian  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  the  characteristics  of  the 
novelist  are  by  no  means  prominent  in  these '  Etudes.'  So  little 
are  they  apparent,  that  one,  unacquainted  with  his  previous  works, 
•would  never  suspect  their  being  novels.  He  draws  his  portraits 
vrith  a  sure  and  steady  hand,  but  without  any  trace  of  the  ideal- 
ising propensity  of  the  romance  writer  ;  Niebuhr  idealises  much 
more.  His  narrative  is  elegant  and  unpretending  ;  his  exposition 
clear,  and  divested  of  rhetoric.  His  authorities  are  quoted  with 
scrupulous  exactitude,  and  sought  with  proper  painstaldng.  His 
erudition  is  by  no  means  extensive  ;  out  it  is  exact,  and  free 
from  extraneous  lumber.  He  never  quotes  more  than  is  necessary; 
docs  not  seem  to  have  read  more  than  was  necessary.    He  in- 
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dulges  in  conjectim;  and  with  great  ingentdty  ;  but  never  en- 
deavours to  palm  these  conjectures  upon  the  reader  as  &cts: 
Altogether  a  very  sober  work,  and  a  very  ingenious  exposition  of 
two  striking  periods  of  history.  The  materials  for  these  periods 
are  extremely  meagre.  Positive  evidence  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Conjecture  is,  therefore,  naturally  busy,  and  can  only  be 
successful  in  proportion  to  the  imaginative  and  scientific  power  of 
the  mind  employed  in  conjecturing.  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample from  Niebuhr,  and  one  from  Merimee,  on  the  same  point, 
Crassus  and  Caesar  were  suspected  of  being  accomplices  in  the 
Catiline  conspiracy.  Niebuhr  thinks,  that, '  with  regard  to  Crassus, 
it  was  probable,  though  there  was  no  positive  evidence.  Casar 
was  innocent,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it  u?as  impossible 
for  a  mind  like  his  to  enter  upon  such  things'  (VoL  ii.,  p.  2^,^  A 
more  feeble  reason  could  scarcely  have  been  furnished  ;  especially 
when  we  come  to  understand  its  real  bearing,  which  vro  do  on 
finding  that  Niebuhr  supposed  Caesar  *  far  from  being  an  intriguer, 
hke  most  men  of  his  time,  he  was  the  most  open-hearted  being  in 
existence.  In  his  connexions  with  others  he  knew  nothing  of 
intrigues,  and  this  led  him  to  overlook  many  things  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  failed  to  observe.'  (p.  37.  j  This  is  one 
of  Niebuhr *s  paradoxes.  Caesar  not  a  man  of  intrigues !  What, 
he  who  carried  his  pohtical  designs  even  into  his  debaucheries — 
who  chose  his  mistresses  amongst  the  wives  of  the  influential 
(Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Silanus,  were  honoured  thus) — who, 
acting  ostensibly  as  the  agent  of  Pompey  in  Rome,  was,  in  truth, 
only  acting  for  himself — Caesar,  whose  life  was  made  up  of  in- 
trigues, combats,  and  debaucheries,  is  pronounced  too  high-minded 
for  so  gigantic  a  conspiracy  as  that  of  Catiline !  Let  us  hear  M. 
Merimee.  Forced  to  rely  solely  on  his  conjectures,  he  very 
wisely  endeavours  to  detect  the  positive  and  egotistical  motives 
which  could  have  prompted  Crassus  and  Caesar ;  interest  being 
the  only  motive  in  a  state  of  society  wherein  all  morality  is  a  ferce. 

''  Crassus  was  divided  by  two  passions  :  hatred  of  Pompey,  and  in- 
satiable  avarice.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  animated  by  the  desire 
of  reconquering  a  position  which  his  rival  had  usurped,  and  anxious  to 
revenge  himseu  upon  the  senate ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving his  immense  riches  made  him  shun  all  dangerous  enterprises. 
He  was  timid  and  uncertain  ;  he  was  a  censurer  rather  than  an  active 
and  declared  enemy.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  gladly  seen  his  ftdrer- 
saries  humbled,  perhaps  killed ;  but  the  idea  of  a  party,  of  which 
Catiline  was  chief,  obtaming  the  power,  was  alarming  to  him.  What 
part  could  he  take  in  any  alliance  with  that  crowd  of  profligates  who 
intended  dividing  amongst  themselves  the  riches  of  the  republic  ?  Was 
it  prudent  in  him  to  associate  with  men  covered  with  debts,  who  wooki 
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not  have  failed  to  regard  his  treasures  as  a  common  fund,  whence  all 
were  at  liberty  to  draw  ?  Finally,  although  he  had  commanded  armies 
with  success,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  last  revolution,  he 
had  no  influence  either  with  the  soldiers  or  with  the  populace.  Despair- 
ing of  ever  rivalling  Pompey  in  war,  it  was  in  the  Forum  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  success,  and  thus  to  balance  the  power  of  his  rival. 
Crassus  wished  to  rale  the  senate,  not  to  destroy  it.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  his  habits  of  prudence  would  have  prevented  any  inti- 
mate alliance  with  Catiline,  even  had  not  the  difference  in  their  cus- 
toms and  positions  naturally  separated  them.  He  perhaps  watched  the 
proceeding^  of  the  conspirators  ;  perhaps  he  had  listened  to  some  pro- 
posal from  them,  without  ever  actually  engaging  himself.  It  was  hb 
policy  to  provide  for  himself  some  friends  amon^  them  in  case  of  a  re- 
volution,— a  foresight  is  common  to  aU  wealthy  persons, — and  then 
awaited  the  result,  hoping  that  the  conspirators,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  constitute  a  government,  were  at  least  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  one  he  hated  as  much  as  they." 

This  is  very  rational  conjecturing ;  it  proceeds  to  deduce  ac- 
tions and  sentiments  from  certain  ascertained  principles  both  of 
the  character  of  Crassus  and  of  that  of  all  wealthy  and  ambitious 
men.  Need  we  say  that  this  conjecture  has  more  weight  with  us 
than  Niebuhr's  arbitrary  assertion,  that  Crassus  was  probably  im- 
plicated?   Merimee  continues: — 

"  As  to  Caesar,  his  participation  in  the  conspiracy  seems  still  more 
improbable.  Although  Rome  was  not  yet  aware  of  his  genius,  yet  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  him.  Every  thing  in  him  seemed  extraor- 
dinary and  contradictory  :  his  exterior  no  less  than  his  conduct.  His 
dark  eyes,  whose  fiery  gaze  none  could  withstand,  contrasted  with  the 
habitual  smile  of  his  almost  feminine  mouth.  In  youth  he  had  a  deli- 
cate complexion,  and  his  limbs,  white  and  softly  rounded,  seemed  to 
-want  vigour;  yet  he  excelled  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  his  health  was 
never  aSfected  either  by  excess  of  labour,  or  excess  of  debauchery. 
On  seeing  him  at  the  Forum  in  the  morning,  robed  in  his  flowing  toga, 
every  fold  of  which  seemed  adjusted  before  a  mirror,  it  was  difiicult  to 
believe  him  to  be  same  man,  who  the  evening  before  had  tamed  the 
-furious  horse  on  the  Campus  Martins,  or  who  raised  his  voice  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  accuse,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvirs,  a 
proconsul  enriched  by  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.  Proud  of  his  birth, 
lie  loved  to  remind  the  Romans  that  he  counted  amongst  his  ancestors 
kings  and  gods ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether  he  was  prouder  of  having 
Tenus  for  his  mother,  than  of  having  Marius  for  his  uncle.  Sometimes 
when  he  spoke  in  the  curia,  the  old  senators  trembled,  fancying  that 
Cains  Gracchus  had  reappeared.  The  next  instant  the  fierjr  tribune  had 
Tanished,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  the  elegant  roue^  more  occu- 
pied with  a  new  mistress  than  with  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

"  Did  Csesar  know  himself  ?  Had  he  already  conceived  some  grand 
design  ?     Those  only  could  reply  who  saw  him  weep  before  the  statue 
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of  AlezAnder  the  Greaty  or  who  had  heaid  him  repeat  ibe  Tecset  of 

Euripides. 
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This  feaHiil  prodigy  of  vigilance,  audacity,  and  activity,  had  early  oon* 
ceived  the  project  of  becoming  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic,  that  is  to 
say,  the  master  of  the  world;  and  this  {»*oject  he  had  constantly  befose  his 
eves.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  presence  of  Sylla,  covered  with 
tne  blood  of  those  proscribed,  Caesar  distinctly  saw  tliat  the  real  power 
lay  on  the  popular  side,  and  alone,  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  his  hoose,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  stand  forth  as  the  heir  of  Marius,  and  to  oppose 
the  merciless  dictator.  Some  years  afterwards,  not  having  yet  taken  any 
public  office,  he  succeeded  in  seducing  Pompey,  in  drawing  him  away 
m>m  the  senate,  and  in  making  him  adopt  measures,  which  gave  tlie 
democratic  party  its  most  dangerous  arms.  Even  his  very  vices  had  a 
political  tendency  :  his  mistresses  were  the  wives  of  the  most  important 
magistrates ;  his  wealth,  dissipated  in  a  calculated  profusion,  hsul  pro- 
ooied  him  many  friends ;  his  debts  attached  all  the  rich  men  of  Rome 
to  his  fortune.  Adored  by  the  people,  the  confidant,  or  rather  the  eril 
ffenius  of  Pompey,  placed  by  his  birth  and  his  known  ability  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  Action,  what  could  he  anticipate  from 
an  alliance  with  Catiline  and  his  associates  ?  Assuredly  Cssar  wished 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  senate ;  but  he  knew  that  the  time  was  not 
arrived  for  him  to  gather  his  inheritance.  No  single  action  indicates 
his  impatience,  and  every  thing  proves  that  he  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
prey  which  cotdd  not  escape  him,  and  which  he  would  consent  to  share 
with  no  one. 

"  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  conspirators,  more  easily  to  recrmc 
allies,  boasted  of  the  adhesion  of  such  men  as  Crassns  and  Caesar  to  the 
cause.  Among  the  subalterns,  perhaps,  many  .believed  in  this  alfianoe; 
and  even  some  of  the  chiefs  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the 
first  success  would  raise  all  scruples,  and  bring  Caesar  and  Crassus  to 
their  cause.^ 

There  is  some  difference  between  this  reasoning  and  the  school- 
boy rhetoric  about  purity  of  mind  and  ignorance  of  intrigues; 
whether  it  be  conclusive  or  not  let  the  reader  decide  for  himself: 
it  appears  conclusive  to  us.  Michelet  follows  the  common  no- 
tion, and  asserts  that  both  Crassus  and  Ceesar  were  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy.  Indeed  the  greatest  fault  in  Michelet's  woric  is 
the  want  of  Wiat  historical  scepticism  in  which  Niebuhr  excelled, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  past  has  had  quite  a  different  aspect 
given  to  it.  Michelet  does  not  suspect  the  story  told  of  Archi- 
medes destroying  the  ships  by  means  of  huge  burning  glasEcs 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  He  quotes  it  as  if  it  were  un- 
questioned, unquestionable.  Niebuhr  justly  rejects  the  story  as 
an  afterthought.     When  once  burning  glasses  had  been  invented, 
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people  naturally  thought  of  the  various  applications  to  be  made 
with  them,  amongst  others,  their  application  in  sieges  and  in 
burning  shins:  the  possibility  became  converted  into  an  histori- 
cal &ct,  ana  Syracuse  was  the  spot  where  it  was  localised.  Po- 
lybius  said  nothing  about  the  burning-glasses:  so,  at  least,  Nie* 
buhr  conjectures  from  Livy's  silence. 

Much  of  Niebuhr's  scepticism  is  admirable,  but  some  of  it  seems 
hazardous  and  iU-^ounaed,  and  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
with  weak  and  misplaced  credulity.  There  is  a  passage  in  his 
account  of  Catiline  that  unites  both  these  failings: — 

^^  He  was  so  completely  diabolical  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  history 
that  can  be  compared  with  him ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  co« 
louzs  in  which  his  character  is  described  are  not  too  dark,  though  we  ma^ 
reject  the  story  of  his  slaughtering  a  child  at  the  time  when  he  admi- 
nistered the  oath  to  his  associates." — ^  Lectures,'  u.,  p.  14. 

This  passage  is  open  to  double  critidsm;  for  its  assertion  re- 
spectin^  Catiune's  oiabolical  wickedness,  and  for  its  incredulity 
respectmg  the  sacrifice.  We  have  no  intention  of  praising  Cati^ 
line's  virtues;  we  have  no  wish  of  extenuating  his  vices;  but 
we  cannot  accept  Niebuhr's  verdict  on  a  man  whose  character  and 
actions  are  known  to  us  only  through  his  accusers.*  That  Cati- 
line was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  there  is  no  doubt;  but  that  his 
conspiracy  was  one  of  any  moral  enormity,  in  comparison  with 
those  constantly  going  on  in  Rome  at  that  period,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt,  when  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
it  was  &voured  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  some  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  aristocracy.  The  truth  is  that  Sallust's 
account  is  full  of  contradictions;  above  all,  it  is  perverted  by  party 
animosity.  Those  who  believe  Catiline  to  have  been  a  man, 
such  as  he  is  represented  by  his  accusers,  are  desired  to  consider 
what  idea  they  would  have  of  Cromwell  if  they  had  nothing  but 
the  libels  of  the  Royalists  whereby  to  judge  of  him;  or  what 
would  be  their  conviction  respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Courvoirier,  if  they  had  only  read  Charles  Phillips'  defence.  As 
to  Sallust  and  Cicero  being  contemporary  authorities,  that  only 
makes  their  evidence  more  suspicious,  and  makes  it  contemporary 
slander.  Have  we  not,  in  our  own  day,  seen  Louis  Philippe  un- 
disguisedly  accused  of  participation  in  a  murder,  accused  too  in  a 
contemporary  history  of  some  influence  and  considerable  talent? 
We  might  hll  pages  with  instances  of  party  misrepresentation  of 
the  grossest  kind.     Yet  upon  such  evidence  Niebuhr  asserts  that 

*  Nielmhr  most  haTe  been  weQ  aware  of  the  &ct,  that  Oatiline's  character 
and  omdiict  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  representationa  of  hia  aoaueri; 
yet  he  makes  no  uae  of  the  iact  in  jadjpng  of  Catiline  I 
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Catiline  was  completely  diabolical,  and  assures  liis  hearers  that 
the  colours  in  which  Catiline  is  painted  by  his  enemies  *  are  not 
too  dark.'  Remember  that  on  a  former  occasion,  Niebuhi  in- 
formed his  hearers  that  they  were  not  to  judge  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter by  his  deeds:  that  would  be  imjust.  He  now  tells  then 
they  may  judge  of  another  man*s  character  by  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  which  cannot  be  too  dark  for  reauty :  this  is  perfectly 
inst!  That  Catiline  had  the  vices  of  his  time  is  probable;  that 
he  had  the  diabolical  wickedness  Niebuhr  imputes  to  him,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove. 

We  are  told  to  reject  the  story  of  his  having  sacrificed  a  child 
on  administering  the  oath  to  the  conspirators.  But  on  what 
grounds  are  we  to  reject  it?  None  are  given.  Dio  Cassias  says 
that  a  young  slave  was  sacrificed,  and  that  Catiline,  having  pro- 
nounced the  oath,  confirmed  it  by  taking  hold  of  the  entiaifa  of 
the  slave,  in  which  each  conspirator  imitated  him.  This  was  the 
ordinary  rite;  except  that  the  victim  was  ^usually  a  beast.  Me- 
rimcie  well  observes  that  such  a  rite  was  a  species  of  mysterious 
devotion  capable  of  striking  the  imagination  of  the  youn^  accom- 
plices, and  thus  forming  a  bond  between  them  and  their  chief; 
for,  at  the  moment  of  engaging  in  some  hazardous  enterprise,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  was  the  most  certain  way,  according 
to  ancient  superstition,  of  making  the  gods  favourable  to  it.  Ro- 
man history  makes  mention  of  several  human  sacrifices  solemnly 
celebrated  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  '  Interim  ex  fatahbus 
libris,'  says  Livy,  'sacrificia  aUquot  extraordinaria  facta:  inter 
quae  Gallus  et  Galla,  Grbcus  et  Graaca,  in  foro  boario  sub  terra  vivi 
demissi  sunt  in  locum  saxo  conseptum,  jam  ante  hostiis  humanis, 
minime  Romano  sacro  imbutum.'  (Liv.,  xxii.,  57.)  Plutarch  re- 
lates in  similar  terms  a  similar  sacrifice  which  was  celebrated 
during  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  and  L.  Apustius 
FuUo.  (Plut.,  MarcelL,  3.)  Porphyry  asserts  that  the  Romans 
annually  sacrificed  human  victims  to  «Jupiter  Latialis;  Tertullian 
and  Lactantius  assert  the  same.  '  Et  Latio  in  hodiemum  Jovi 
media  in  urbe  humanus  sangms  in^istatur.'  (Tert.,  Adv.  Crnost^ 
7.)  '  J7(0A>7ue  ab  ipsis  Latialis  Jupiter  Aomicuf 20  co£fh<r.'  (Minuc, 
Fel.,  315.)  '  Latialis  Jupiter  etiam  7iunc  sanguine  colitur  humane* 
^Lact.,  Defals,  Reliff.,  i.,  21.)  Herodotus,  iii.,  11,,  mentions  the 
fact  of  such  sacrifices  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  oracle  of  Delpho3 
commands  the  Messenians  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  in  their  war  against 
the  Spartans. 

Kovpijv  dxpayrov  ytprtpoiai  ^aifiouri 
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The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  own  father  will  at  once  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  reader's  memory;  and  is  a  proof  that  the  practice 
was  at  least  accredited. 
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These  passages  by  no  means  prove  the  fact  asserted  respecting 
Catiline;  but  they  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  assertion 
itself  contrary  to  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  time,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  refuted  by  some  stronger  evidence  than  Nie- 
buhr's  dictum.  Tliis  reminds  us  to  warn  the  reader  against  im- 
plicitly relying  upon  Niebuhr's  assertions.  At  page  263  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  *  Lectures,'  he  asserts  that  Ennms  uses  the  word 
ego  as  a  monosyllable,  such  as  the  Italian  to.  This  rather  startled 
us:  for  pronounce  ego  how  you  will,  we  conceive  it  impos- 
sible to  make  a  monosyllable  of  it.  The  guttural  aspirate  of  the 
Tuscans,  however  soft,  will  still  make  a  decided  distinction 
between  the  vowels,  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  run  into 
each  other  as  in  to.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  took  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  the  '  Fragments '  of  Ennius,  as  collected  by  Merula, 
(in  the  Leipzig  reprint  of  1825).  The  result  of  our  search  was 
this.  Ennius  uses  the  word  ego  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
fragments  extant,  and  only  three  times  f  on  each  of  these  occasions 
the  mode  of  pronunciation  is  equivocal,  because  the  final  vowel, 
preceding  anotner  vowel,  is  of  course  elided.  As  far  then  as  the 
testimony  of  the  fragments  themselves  can  be  relied  upon,  there 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  Niebuhr's  assertion :  ego  has  only  a 
monosyllabic  value  in  the  three  instances  alluded  to,  because  of 
the  elision  of  the  second  syllable;  but  on  what  grounds  are  we  to 
conclude,  from  this,  that  ego  was  a  monosyllable  when  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  initial  vowel?  The  point  is  one  of  little  importance 
in  itself;  but  not  without  its  importance  in  reference  to  Niebuhr, 
whose  reputation  for  scrupulous  fideUty  in  the  statement  of  facts 
and  the  use  of  authorities  might  induce  implicit  reliance  on  his 
assertions.  We  do  not  wish  to  undervalue  Niebuhr,  but  to  rightly 
value  him:  to  cite  his  own  citation,  'Everyman,*  says  Moser, 
*  may  err,  and  even  the  wisest  sometimes  in  the  most  incredible 
manner:'  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  caU  attention  to  his  having 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege. 

We  must  now  desist  from  criticism,  which  upon  such  great 
names  is  always  perilous,  and  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  *  Lec- 
tures,* previous  to  his  sitting  down  to  banquet  off  the  whole. 
Here  are  two  descriptive  of  the  influence  of  luxury  in  under- 
mining the  strength  of  the  Roman  people. 

"  The  history  of  Scipio  is  ?ery  instrucliye,  for  it  shows  how  the  state 
was  hastening  towards  its  dissolution.  No  one  thought  of  the  republic 
being  in  danger,  and  the  danger  was  indeed  as  yet  far  distant;  but  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  were  nevertheless  sown,  ana  its  symptoms  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  become  visible.  We  hear  it  generally  said  that,  with 
the  victories  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  luxury,  and  all  the  vices  which  ac- 
company avarice  and  rapacity,  began  to  break  in  upon  them.  This  is 
indeed  true  enough,  but  it  was  only  the  symptom  of  corruption,  and 
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not  its  cause;  the  latter  ky  much  deeper.  After  so  many  veers  of  de- 
stnictiTe  and  cruel  wars,  during  which  the  Romans  had  been  abnost 
uninterruptedly  in  arms,  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  frightful  condition: 
the  poor  were  utterly  impoverished,  the  middle  class  had  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  the  wealtny  had  amassed  inmiense  riches.  The  same 
men  who  had  marched  into  rich  foreign  countries  as  hune^xy  soldiers, 
now  returned  with  exorbitant  riches — the  treasures  extorted  m>m  con- 
quered nations.  The  officers  and  nobles  had  now  opportunities  to  sa- 
tisfy their  desires  with  splendid  buildings  and  hixnries  of  every  kind^ 
and  to  fill  their  houses  with  costly  furniture,  carpets,  plate,  &c.  The 
Romans  had  grown  rich,  but  the  immediate  consequence  was  a  hratsl 
use  of  their  riches.  Agriculturists  are  excellent  men,  so  long  as  they 
Eve  in  frivourahle  circumstances,  but  when  they  acquire  wealth,  on  a 
sudden,  they  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  %  ra- 
tional use  cf  it  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  history  of  Ditmamffh, 
where  corruption  became  general  at  a  time  when,  af^  some  years  of 
scarcity,  the  people  aoouired  wealth  by  extraordinary  sales  of  corn. 
Thus,  the  Romans  who  had  accumulated  immense  wealth,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  use  it,  beg^  to  abandon  themselves  to  gluttony.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass,  as  livy  says,  that  cooks  who  had  been  before  the  most 
despised  class  of  slaves,  now  became  the  most  expensive.  The  Roman 
pontiffs,  as  we  see  from  their  bills  of  fare,  might  in  their  eating  and 
drinking  have  rivalled  the  canons  of  modem  times.  Before  this  time 
the  Romans  had  lived  ]ike  simple  peasants,  but  now  exorbitant  sums 
were  spent  upon  Greek  cooks  :  gluttony  and  the  most  disgusting  vul- 
garity took  the  place  of  former  frugality.  The  Athenians  lived  frugally 
at  all  times,  and  the  Greeks  are  on  the  whole  a  frugal  nation;  the  Ita- 
lians, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  frugal;  but  at  times,  when  th^  are  let 
loose,  they  indulge  in  brutal  intemperance." — ^  Lectures,'  vol  i,  ppb 
254—256. 

"  In  the  earlier  times  the  strength  of  Rome  consisted  in  her  free 
peasantry,  but  this  class  of  her  population  was  mdually  loasng  its  im- 
portance and  influence.  One  of  those  levies  woidi  the  late  w»rs  had 
required  must  have  ruined  numbers  of  whole  families.  Another  change 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  and  which  could  not  remain  without  pou- 
cal  consequences,  was  the  importance  which  capital  had  acquired.  Ever 
since  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  had  gained  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  we  find  capitalists  engaged  in  enterprises  and  specula- 
tions to  increase  their  moveable  property,  and  this  spirit  was  encou- 
raged by  the  facility  and  impunity  with  which  they  could  pursue  their 
objects  in  the  provinces.  Usury  was  indeed  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
law,  as  it  was  in  later  times  forbidden  by  the  canon  law;  but  such  a  law 
is  unnatural,  and  of  no  aviul,  for,  in  denance  of  the  canon  law,  a  variety 
of  ways  were  devised,  which  enabled  capitalists  to  td^e  interest  with 
impunity;  and  similar  methods  were  resorted  to  at  Rome,  whexe  capi- 
talists did  business  with  foreigners,  or  substituted  other  names  for  their 
own.  The  canon  law  imposed  no  restrictions  on  the  Jews,  and  the 
Roman  law  did  not  extend  its  protection  to  the  Italian  allies,  or  to 
freed  men;  so  that  a  thousand  ways  were  left  open  to  evade  the  law.  In 
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the  proviDoes  tlie  spirit  of  usury  found  no  obstacles.  The  PMieum 
Bamanum  had  been  immensely  extended:  the  tunny-fisheries,  the  tithes 
of  Ulyrifium  and  other  countries,  put  large  sums  of  money  into  circula* 
tion,  and  the  profits  made  by  these  things  were  as  great  as  those  made 
in  modem  times  by  peculators  in  paper  securities.  Whenever,  for  in- 
stance^ a  contribution  was  to  be  raised,  the  pnblicani  were  immediately 
leady  to  offer  the  money  at  an  interest  of  at  least  12,  but  sometimes  24, 
or  even  36  per  cent.,  and  the  eoveinors  of  the  provinces  took  good  care 
that  the  debts  were  paid,  lliis  is  the  manner  in  which  the  class  of 
publicani  was  gradually  formed.  Distinct  traces  of  them  are  found  in 
livy  as  eariy  as  the  second  Punic  war,  although  it  was  not  until  the 
century  following  that  they  acquired  th^  notmous  importance.  They 
form  a  parallel  to  the  money-dealers  whom  the  eighteenth  oentniy  pro- 
duced.*'—' Lectures,'  vol.  L,  pp.  225,  266. 

Another  point  worthy  of  comment  is  the  facility  with  which 
the  Romans  admitted  foreign  deities  into  their  mythology.  This, 
no  doubt,  partly  arose  from  the  continual  danger  and  continual 
war  in  which  they  were  plunged;  they  must  so  often  have  im- 
plored in  vain  the  assistance  of  their  own  gods,  and  so  often  seen 
their  enemies  imploring  the  assistance  of  other  gods,  as  by  a  na- 
tural fear,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  imitation,  to  haye  been  led  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  these  new  deities.*  Note  also  the  excessive 
veneration  of  the  Roman  people  for  forms  and  ceremonies  of  all 
sorts;  the  fidelity  to  the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  which 
made  their  laws  so  great  and  so  enduring  (according  to  Merimee), 
also  made  their  rehgion  a  mere  ceremony.  The  Roman  people, 
as  Michelet  well  says,  was  not  one  to  become  corrupted  with  im- 
punity. Strange  religions,  especially  the  Oriental,  introduced 
new  debaucheries;  and  Roman  debauchery  affected  the  excite- 
ment of  bloodshed.  Tlie  Romans  have  ever  been  sanguinary  and 
sensual.  The  unnatural  debaucheries  and  the  combats  of  the 
gladiators  were  introduced  at  about  the  same  period.  In  one  year 
one  hundred  and  seventy  women  poisoned  their  husbands  to  noake 
room  for  their  lovers.  The  Bacchanals,  amon^t  whose  mysteries 
prostitution  and  murder  occupied  a  large  place,  counted,  says 
Valerius  Maximus,  no  less  than  seven  thousand  initiated  in  Rome 
alone.  In  fact,  amongst  the  Romans  (to  apply  a  joke  of  Charles 
Lamb's), '  blood  was  made  as  light  of  as  money  is  in  our  modem 
comedies.'    The  nurslings  of  the  wolf  never  belied  their  nurse. 

Niebuhr's  account  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  thougb 
deficient  in  that  picturesqueness  which  is  the  charm  of  Michelet's 

*  Compare  liry:  Quodiutius  trahebatur  bellum,  et  variabant  secunds  ad- 
Ter«ieqiie  res  non  fortunam  magis,  qoam  animoa  hominum:  tanta  reiiffio,  et  ca 
magnA  ex  parte  externa,  civitatem  incesait,  ut  aut  homines  aut  dii  repente  alii 
▼idereDtnr  laeti  zxv.  1. 
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treatment  of  the  same  point,  is  well  worth  attention  for  its  hi»> 
torical  criticism;  that  portion  of  it  which  endeavours  to  determine 
the  part  of  the  Alps  wnere  the  passage  took  place,  we  quote: — 

"  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  disputed  points  of  ancient  lustorj,  in 
what  part  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  ancients  themselves  differ 
widely  in  dieir  accounts.  Livy*s  description  is  obscure,  and  PolyHos 
does  not  enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  localities,  b^snse 
they  were  known  in  his  time,  and  no  one  had  any  doubt  about  them. 
Livy  imagines  that  he  passed  by  Briao9on,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Durance,  and  descended  somewhere  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin ;  but 
this  is  erroneous.  The  other  ancients  are  divided  in  their  opinions  : 
some  maintained  that  he  passed  over  the  little,  and  others  that  he 
passed  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard ;  some  even  thought  it  probable  that 
he  crossed  the  Simplon.  Modem  writers  are  likewise  divided  ;  but^ 
after  the  researches  of  General  Melville,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  road  which  Hannibal  took ;  and  if  any  one  who  has  a 
practical  mind  compares  with  these  researches  the  account  which  Poly- 
bins  gives,  he  must  see  that  no  other  road  is  possible.  It  is  strange  that 
«ven  ingenious  and  learned  men  have,  in  this  instance,  opposed  the  most 
palpable  evidence.  Melville  has  proved  by  the  strongest  possible  e vi- 
olence, that  Hannibal  marched  across  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  that 
this  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  October.  The  mountain  cannot 
have  been  a  glacier  covered  with  eternal  ice,  for  not  far  from  its  top  a 
little  corn  was  grown,  and  during  the  summer  months  it  was  a  green 
Alp,  which  served  as  pasture.  On  his  arrival  there  Hannibal  found 
fresh  snow  and  a  frequented  road.  In  a  district  near  the  Little  St 
Bernard,  in  the  valley  of  Tarentaise,  he  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Alpine  tribes  ;  and  Polybius,  evidently  with  the  intention  to  mark  Han- 
nibaFs  road,  says  that  he  halted  near  a  white  rock.  Now,  there  is  only 
t)ne  gypseous  cliif  in  those  Alps,  and  that  is  near  Tarentaise,  along 
which  the  ancient  road  ran,  and  which  is  discernible  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  name  of 
ia  roche  blanche.  This  circumstance  alone  would  suffice  to  remove  all 
doubts,  but  this  road  also  perfectly  agrees  with  the  number  of  days  which 
Hannibal  spent  upon  his  march  ;  and  this  number  differs  so  widely  from 
the  number  of  days  required  for  the  road  over  Susa,  tliat  tliis  place  cannot 
here  come  into  consideration  at  all.  Had  Scipio  ventured  to  follow  his 
enemy,  Hannibal  would  certainly  have  defeated  him,  and  Scipio  would 
have  been  lost  among  those  Gallic  tribes  which  would  have  risen  against 
him.  The  remark  of  General  Melville  is  true,  that  Hannibal  had 
marched  up  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Vienne,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Alio- 
brogians,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy.  Here  Hannibal  took  up  the 
cause  of  a  pretender ;  and  after  having  established  him  on  the  throne, 
he  received  supplies  for  his  army  and  continued  his  march.  The  Allo- 
brogians  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  country  between  the 
Is^re  and  the  Rhone,  of  a  part  of  Dauphin^,  the  western  districts  of  Savoy, 
and  some  other  neighbouring  territories.  At  Vienne  Hannibal  left  the 
Rhone.     Melville  saw  here  a  Roman  road  leading  to  YennCi  which  was 
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used  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  heginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  From  Vienne  Hannibal  went  to  Chamb6ry,  and 
into  the  yalley  of  Tarentaise  up  towards  the  source  of  the  river.  General 
Melville  has  shown  that  the  march  through  this  narrow  valley  was  a 
very  troublesome  one,  as  it  was  easy  for  the  inhabitants  to  defend  them- 
selves in  their  mountains.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  when  some  writers  de- 
scribe Hannibal  as  marching  over  immense  fields  of  ice ;  for  about  Ta- 
rentaise there  are  luxuriant  plantations  of  nut  trees,  and  in  the  valley 
itself  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is  grown.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal 
and  his  army  was  a  fearful  calamity  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley^ 
for  it  was  a  host  which  consumed  every  thing  that  these  poor  people  pos- 
sessed. The  less  Hannibal  was  able  to  satisfy  their  hunger  with  the 
supplies  he  carried  with  him,  the  greater  was  tne  devastation  caused  by 
his  army ;  for  in  such  circumstances  soldiers  destroy  every  thing.  How- 
ever great,  therefore,  his  exertions  were  in  pacifying  the  mountaineers, 
yet  they  manifested  a  desperate  exasperation  against  him,  and  the  losses 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  these  contests  were  immense.  In  the  last  days 
of  September,  Hannibal  reached  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Snow  began 
already  to  fall  in  those  regions,  and  frosts  and  the  other  miseries  of  winter 
were  now  added  to  the  sufferings  with  which  he  had  been  struggling 
hitherto.  His  army  suffered  not  less  from  hunger  than  the  French  did 
on  their  retreat  from  Russia :  thousands  perished  in  a  few  days,  but  yet 
Hannibal  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Those  among  his  soldiers  who  were  rather  discontented,  and  had  been 
lingering  behind,  now  joined  him  again.  The  account  of  Livy,  that 
Hannibal  broke  the  rocks  by  means  of  vinegar,  is  one  of  those  tales 
which  we  g^eve  to  see  related  seriously  by  an  intelligent  man.  It  was 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Caelius  Andpater,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mis- 
representation of  an  actual  fact  which  has  been  explained  by  General 
Idelville.  The  roads  in  the  Alps  run  along  rivers,  by  which  they  were 
orig^ally  formed.  These  rivers  often  pass  from  one  mountain  to  ano- 
ther, and  then  roads  run  along  above  the  rivers.  Such  a  road  is  often 
buried  under  avalanches,  or  cut  off  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground.  Hannibal 
found  such  a  spot  on  his  road  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  valley 
of  Aosta.  He  was  obliged  to  encamp  there  for  three  days,  thouglt 
suffering  severely  from  hunger,  cold,  and  snow,  and  to  open  a  new  road. 
General  Melville  has  admirably  illustrated  this  part  of  the  march  from 
Polybius.  Livy  says,  that  the  moimtain  formed  a  precipice  of  one 
thousand  feet,  and  that  the  new  road  was  built  down  that  precipice! 
This  is  nonsense,  as  every  one  must  see." — *  Lectures,'  vol.  i.,  p.  170 — 
173. 

In  his  description  of  the  character  of  Gate,  Niebuhr  has  written 
con  amove.  He  evidently  admires  Gate;  is  evidently  deceived  by 
Gate's  pedantic  stoicism.  But,  as  there  was  really  much  to  ad- 
mire, the  somewhat  exaggerated  admiration  may  be  accepted. 

"  If  there  is  any  man  in  Roman  history  who  deserves  the  reputation 
which  he  enjoys  with  posterior,  it  is  Cato.  Caesar's  depreciation  of  him 
was  only  the  consequence  of  his  personal  irritation.  If  we  possessed 
Cicero's  work  on  Cato,  we  should  undoubtedly  see  Cicero's  heart  in  all 
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ka  goodoessand  amiability.     It  does  honour  to  fais  eoorage  to  lunre  writ- 
ten such  a  woric  under  the  drcumstanoesy  and  it  does  honour  to  Caesar 
ftiflo  that  he  was  nnpiejudioed  ^lough  to  allow  Cicero  his  admiration  of 
Cato,  without  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  crime.     Caesar  declared  tliat  Cato 
had  hurt  him  by  his  diMth,  as  he  had  thereby  deprived  him  oi  tiie  plea- 
sore  of  pardoning  him :  Caesar  could  not  have  se£d  any  thing  more  con- 
cise.     It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  Cssar  should  have  been  deeply 
wounded  by  Cicero's  praise  of  Cato,  and  this  feeling  induced  him  to 
write  his  wotk  against  Cato  (Anti-Crto),  in  which  he  maj  have  given 
the  reins  to  his  passion,  which  would  never  have  arisen  m  his  aonl  if 
Cato  had  remained  alive.      There  was,  in  feet,  nothing  that  Caesar  was 
more  desirous  of  than  Cato*s  friendship^  a  desire  whioi  Cato  could  not 
gratify.     The  Stoic  philosophy  never  xnroduoed  any  heroes  among^  the 
Greeks,  if  we  except  Zeno,  tne  founder  of  the  school,  and  Cleanthes ;  and 
not  one  Greek  statesman  was  a  Stoic  philosopher.     Among  the  Ronoans, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  a  great  and  virtuous  statesman  was  a  votary  of 
the  Stoa ;  and  although  some  of  them,  such  as  Cicero,  were  not  real 
Stoics,  yet  they  admired  the  system  and  loved  it     It  would  be  a  most 
nnpardonable  misapprehension  of  human  virtue,  if  any  one  were  to  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  Cato's  intentions;  and  this  sincerity  is  not 
impeached  by  the  assertion  which  has  often  been  made,  and  I  think  widi 
great  justice,  that  Cato  with  his  philosophy  did  incalculable  injury  to  tlie 
commonwealth.     He  would  have  retained  the  old  forms  absolutely,  and 
have  allowed  nothing  which  bordered  upon  aibitrary  power.     Tnere  is 
no  doubt  that  in  this  manner  he  estranged  the  equites  from  the  senate, 
after  Cicero  had  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  ^e  two 
parties.     Cato  tore  open  the  wound  by  opposing  a  demand  of  the  pub- 
licani  in  Asia,  which  was  not  unjust,  but  only  advantageous  to  them. 
Cato*s  advice  to  put  the  accomplices  of  theCatilinarian  conspiracy  to  death 
was  not  mere  severity,  but  a  pure  expresrion  of  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
perfectiy  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  but  it  was  neverthdess 
very  unfortunate  advice.     Such  was  his  conduct  always,  and  it  was  a 
principle  with  him  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  circumstances  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that,  when  his  opinion  was  followed,  many  things 
turned  out  far  worse  than  they  had  been  before.     His  personal  cnaracter 
was  above  all  censure  and  suspicion  ;  dissolute  posons,  such  as  A.  Gra- 
binius,  might  laugh  at  him,  but  no  one  ever  ventured  to  calumniate  him. 
It  was  highly  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  mixed  up  with  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  and,  now  that  Pompey  was  dead,  his  situation  was  down- 
right miserable.     The  men  of  that  party  acted  in  Afinca  like  savages, 
and  he  saved  Utica  from  their  hands  with  great  difficulty  ;    for  the 
leaders  wished  to  plunder  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants  were  said  to 
be  favourably  disposed  towards  Csesar,  but  in  reality  because  they  hoped 
thereby  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Utica 
thus  looked  up  to  him  as  their  deliverer.     He  had  undertaken  the  com- 
mand of  the  place  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  and  he  padfied  the 
mutineers  by  promising  that  the  place  should  remain  quiet,  and  that,  if 
it  were  spared,  it  would  not  be  ungrateful      When  Caesar,  after  &» 
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conquest  of  his  other  enemiesy  appealed  before  Utica,  Cato  advued  hii 
people  not  to  continue  their  resistance.  The  generals  took  to  flight, 
and  Cato's  opinion  was  that  the  garrison,  which  consisted  for  the  moal 
ptft  of  old  men  and  unprincipled  young  nobles  who  were  incapable  of 
handling  a  weapon*  should  sue  for  pardon.  His  own  son  receiTed  the 
same  advice  from  his  father,  who  thus  showed  a  very  amiable  incon- 
sistency in  his  conduct,  for  here  the  father  got  the  better  of  the  Stoic 
Cato  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  himself  had  seen  the  days  of  the 
republic,  and  could  live  no  longer ;  but  my  son,  he  added,  who  is  a 
stran^r  to  the  republic,  can  live  in  different  circumstances.  He  then 
withdrew  to  his  room,  and,  in  the  night  preceding  the  morning  when  the 
^tes  were  to  be  thrown  open,  he  read  Plato's  '  I^uedo,'  assuredly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  streng^ening  himself  in  his  beHef  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for  a  person  who  does  not  possess  that  belief  will  never  ac- 
quire it  from  readmg  the  ^  Phaedo,'  and  Cato  had  undoubtedly  read  it 
so  often  that  he  knew  it  by  heart ;  but  in  that  awful  and  sublime  mo- 
ment, in  which  he  was  to  breathe  out  his  soul,  it  was  less  the  thought 
of  immortality  that  engaged  his  attention,  than  the  contemplation  of 
the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  believed  in  immortali^  such  as  it  was 
believed  by  the  Stoics.  He  took  leave  of  the  world  by  directing  his 
mind  to  the  last  moments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  all  ages. 
He  then  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  himself,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  fell  from  his  bed.  When  his  son  and  friends  found  him,  they  raised  him 
up  and  dressed  his  wound ;  he  pretended  to  sleep,  but  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  tear  open  the  wound,  and  died.  After  the  surrender  of  Utica  the 
other  towns  soon  followed  its  example." — *  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  78 — 81. 

Those  who  remember  the  solemn  strain  in  which  Plutarch  nar- 
rates the  death  of  Cato,  will  regret  that  Niebuhr  did  not  preserve 
it  in  the  close  of  the  above  passage;  indeed,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  his  works  to  sacrifice  the  poetnr 
of  history  whenever  he  meets  with  it;  not  only  does  he  fail  to  teu 
his  story  graphically,  he  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  graphic  talent 
of  others. 

With  all  his  virtues  Cato  was  an  intolerable  pedant.  His  blind 
adoration  of  the  past  is  conceivable  when  we  reflect  on  the  dis- 
solute state  of  society  in  his  day;  but  conservatism  is  not  cyni- 
cism; admiration  of  the  past  need  not  induce  puerile  opposition 
to  every  trifle  in  the  present.  When  at  the  games  of  Flora,  the 
people  waited  till  Cato  left  the  theatre,  before  demanding  an  im- 
modest dance,  the^  paid  a  sincere  respect  to  his  purity;  but  when 
he,  even  during  his  praetorship,  walked  through  the  streets  with- 
out his  toga,  in  a  plain  tunic,  and  with  his  feet  bare,  like  a  slave, 
he  insulted  every  fellow-citizen  by  a  puerile  ostentation  of  sim- 
plicity, similar  to  that  which  Rousseau  displayed  in  the  salons  of 
Paris,  and  from  a  similar  motive.  To  oppose  the  corruption  of 
the  period  with  a  rigorous  simplicity  and  purity  of  life  was  philo- 
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sophical;  to  oppose  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  period  in  mere 
externals,  such  as  dress  and  modes  of  speech,  was  trivial  vanity 
aping  philosophy.  The  cynics  and  the  stoics  afford  many  in- 
stances of  this  puerile  ostentation,  which  imposes  on  the  vulgar 
mind,  but  whicn  only  the  vulgar  mind  could  adopt.  Nothing  \s 
easier  than  rudeness ;  no  virtue  so  cheaply  acquired  and  so  easily 
practised  as  the  malignity  which  christens  itself  *  frankness ;'  no 
victory  over  one's  passions  is  easier  than  that  obtained  by  dresang 
differently  from  others.  But  rudeness  is  not  moral  purity ;  frank- 
ness is  not  always  sincerity;  naked  feet  will  no  more  make  men 
philosophers  than  tumed-down  collars  vrill  make  them  poets.  To 
mistake  any  of  these  externals  for  signs  of  internal  greatness  is  in 
itself  a  fatal  symptom;  to  mistake  them  in  your  own  person  is 
either  hypocrisy  or  madness. 

The  following  remarks  on  Caesar  are  worth  quoting:— 

"If  we  consider  the  changes  and  regulations  which  Casar  intro- 
duced, it  must  strike  us  as  a  singular  circumstance  that,  among  all  his 
measures,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  which  could  show  that  he  thought  of 
modifying  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
anarchy.  Sulla  felt  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  constitution,  but 
he  did  not  attain  his  end,  and  the  manner,  too,  in  which  he  set  about  it 
was  that  of  a  short-sighted  man  ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  intelligent  enough 
to  see  that  the  constitution,  as  it  then  was,  could  not  continue  to  exist. 
In  the  regulations  of  Caesar  we  see  no  trace  of  such  a  conviction,  and  I 
think  that  he  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  effectang  any  real  good  by 
constitutional  reforms.  Hence,  among  all  hts  laws,  there  is  not  one 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  constitution.  The  fact  of  his  increasing  the 
number  of  patrician  &milies  had  no  reference  to  the  constitution  ;  the 
patricians  had  in  reality  so  few  advantages  over  the  plebeians  that  the 
office  of  the  two  tediles  Cereales,  which  he  instituted,  was  confined  to 
the  plebeians, — a  regulation  which  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  patriciate.  His  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  modem  practice  of  raising  a  family  to  the  rank 
of  nobility  ;  he  picked  out  an  individual,  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  pa- 
trician for  himself  and  his  descendants.  The  distinction  itself  was  merely 
a  nominal  one,  and  conferred  no  other  privilege  upon  a  person  except 
that  of  holding  certain  priestly  offices,  which  could  be  filled  by  none  but 
patricians,  and  for  which  their  number  was  scarcely  sufficient.  I  con- 
sider it  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  Cassar  that  he  did  not, 
like  Sulla,  think  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  public  affiurs  so  near  at 
hand  or  a  matter  of  so  little  difficulty:  the  cure  of  the  disease  lay  yet 
at  a  very  great  distance,  and  the  first  condition  on  which  it  couli'be 
undertaken  was  the  sovereignty  of  Cssar.  Rome  could  no  longer  exist 
as  a  republic. 

"  It  is  curious  to  see  in  Cicero's  work,  'De  Re  Publicay*  the  conscious- 
ness running  through  it^  that  Rome,  as  it  then  stood,  required  the  strong 
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hand  of  s  kiiu^.  Cicero  had  suzdj  often  owned  this  to  himseli^  but  he 
saw  no  one  wno  would  have  entered  into  such  an  idea.  The  title  of 
king  had  a  great  fascination  for  Caesar,  as  it  had  for  Cromwell, — ^a  sur- 
prising phenomenon  in  a  practical  mind  like  that  of  Cssar.  Every 
one  knows  the  fsict  that  wnile  Csesar  was  sitting  on  the  suggestum, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  Antony  presented  to  him  the 
diadem,  to  tiy  how  the  people  would  take  it  Csesar  saw  the  great 
idarm  which  uie  act  created,  and  declined  the  diadem  for  the  sake  of 
appearance ;  but  had  the  people  been  silent,  Csesar  would  unquestion- 
ably have  accepted  it.  His  re^al  was  accompanied  by  loud  shouts  of 
aedamatidn,  vmich,  for  the  present,  rendered  all  further  attempts  im- 
possible. Antony  afterwards  had  a  statue  of  Csesar  adorned  with  the 
diadem,  but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  and  C.  Ma- 
Tullus,  took  it  away ;  and  here  Csesar  showed  the  real  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, for  he  treated  the  conduct  of  the  tribunes  as  a  personal  insult  to- 
wards himself.  He  had  lost  his  self-possession,  and  his  fate,  which  car- 
ried him  onward,  had  become  irresistible.  He  wished  to  have  the  tri- 
)>unes  imprisoned,  and  all  that  could  be  obtained  of  him  was,  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  their  being  stripped  of  their  office  and  sent  into  exile. 
This  created  a  great  sensation  at  Rome.  Csesar  had  also  been  gmlty 
of  thoughtlessness,  or  perhaps  merely  of  distraction,  as  might  happen 
Tery  easily  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances.  YHien  the  senate  had  made 
Its  last  decrees,  conferring  upon  Csesar  unlimited  power,  the  senators, 
consuls,  and  praetors,  in  festal  attire,  presented  the  decrees  to  him,  and 
Caesar  at  the  moment  forgot  to  show  his  respect  for  the  senators ;  he 
did  not  rise  from  his  sella  curulis,  and  received  the  decrees  in  an  uncere- 
monious manner.  This  want  of  politeness  was  never  forgiven  him  by 
the  persons  who  had  not  scrupled  to  make  him  their  master,  for  it  had 
been  expected  that  withal  he  should  behave  politely,  and  be  grateftil  for 
such  decrees.  Csesar  himself  had  no  design  in  the  act,  which  was  merely 
the  consequence  of  distraction  or  thoughtlessness,  but  it  made  the  senate 
his  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  affiur  with  the  tribunes,  however,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Cicero,  who  was  surely  not  a 
democrat,  wrote  at  the  time,  '  turpissimi  consules,  turpis  senatus,  populus 
fortis,  proximus  honorum  infimus,'  &c.  The  praise  nere  bestowed  upon 
the  people  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  the  rest  is  true.  We 
2Dust  however  remember  that  the  people,  under  such  circumstances,  are 
most  sensible  to  any  thing  affecting  their  honour,  as  we  have  seen  at  the 
l>eginning  of  the  French  revolution." — '  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  88 — 90. 

But  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  feeble ; 
^nd  that  of  Cassar's  assassination  is  miserable : — 

'*  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  as- 
aassinating  Caesar,  iDecimus  Brutus  treacherously  invited  him  to  go 
with  him  to  the  curia,  as  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the  deed  any  longer. 
The  detail  of  what  happened  on  that  day  may  be  read  in  Plutarch. 
C.  TiUius  (not  Tullius)  Cimber  made  his  way  up  to  Cttsar,  and  in- 
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tolled  Umwitk  Us  importunities,  and  Cmca  gave  the  fixvt 
CflBsar  lell  oovered  with  twenty-three  wovads.  He  was  ekher  in  his 
fitj-sizth  year,  or  hadoompleted  it^  I  am  noiquite  oertainon  this  poin^ 
thonghy  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  his  fint  oonsnMrip^  he  must  have 
been  fiEfy-siz  years  old.  His  birthday,  which  is  not  generally  known, 
was  the  1 1th  or  Quinotilis,  which  month  was  afterwards  callea  Jnlina.'' 
— Niebuhr,  toL  ii.,  p.  95. 

And  these  are  the  clofflng  words  of  the  lecture !  these  are  &e 
words  in  which  the  murder  of  Gsesar  is  dismissed!  A  more 
unpleasant  specimen  of  the  philologer  usuiping  the  historian,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  quote.  The  death  of  the  greatest  man 
Borne  ever  produced;  and,  in  his  way,  the  greatest  the  world  ever 
produced,  excites  no  emotion  in  the  histanan,  causes  no  pulse  U> 
heBit  faster,  inspires  him  with  no  '  buniing  words*  by  wnich  to 
rouse  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Oaosar  is  skin.  Three  lines  and 
a  half  record  the  event;  six  lines  and  a  half  are  immediatdy 
added  to  discuss  the  age  at  which  he  died.  And  this  is  done  in 
the  coldest  manner:  in  the  very  spirit  of  pedantiy.  Gould  sudi 
a  lecturer  have  realised  histoiy,  even  to  his  own  mind? — ^We 
doubt  it. 

Niebuhr*s  opinions  on  the  Roman  poets  have  somewhat  sur- 
prised us:  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  soxmd  judgment  on  so 
contested  a  subject.  He  prefers  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ovid,  to 
all  the  others:  an  opinion  which  is  daily  gaining  more  ground. 
His  criticism  on  Vir^  is  admirable,  though  not  sufficiently 
discriminative  of  YirgiFs  picturesqueness  and  harmonious  sweet- 
ness; the  remarks  on  epic  subjects  go  deeply  into  the  question: — 

"  YvrgH  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  682,  and  died  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  733.  I  have  often  expressed  my  opinion  upon  Virgil, 
and  have  declared  that  I  am  as  opposed  to  the  adoration  with  which  the 
Romans  venerated  him,  as  any  fair  judge  can  demand.  He  did  not 
possess  the  fertility  of  fi^nius  which  was  required  for  hb  task.  His 
Eclogues  are  any  thing  but  a  successful  imitation  of  the  idyls  of  llieo« 
critus  ;  they  comd  not,  in  fact,  be  otherwise  than  unsuocessnil :  they  are 
productions  which  could  not  prosper  in  a  Roman  soil.  The  shepherds 
of  Theocritus  are  characters  of  ancient  Sicilian  poetry,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  were  taken  from  Greek  poems.  Uapbnis,  for  example, 
is  a  Sicilian  hero,  and  not  a  Greek.  The  idyls  of  Theocritus  grew  out 
of  popular  son^,  and  hence  his  poems  have  a  genuineness,  truth,  and 
nationality.  Now  Virgil,  in  transplanting  that  kind  of  poetry  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  peoples  that  country  with  Greek  shepherds,  with 
their  Greek  names,  and  Greek  peculiarities, — in  short,  with  beings  that 
never  existed  there.  His  didactic  poem  on  Agriculture  is  more  suc- 
cessful ;  it  maintains  a  happy  medium,  and  we  cannot  well  speak  of  it 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  praise.  His  '  iEneid,'  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  complete  failure  :  it  is  an  unhappy  idea  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but 
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tUi  nmrt  not  prevent  na  from  ai^iiowledgii^  ibat  it  oonttun  vaaj 
czqninle  pftsaam.     Viij|;il  di^kys  it  in  a  ieaniiog:  of  which  an  histo- 
liancan  searodj  avail  himself  enough,  and  iJie  historian  who  stikBes 
the  ^.£oeid'  thoroogfalj  will  ever  find  newthings  to  admiie.     But  no 
epie  poem  can  be  snooMsfiily  if  it  is  any  thing  else  than  alivingand  sfan«- 
pJe  narrative  of  a  portioD  o£  somelUng  which,  as  a  wh(de,  is  the  com* 
moa  property  of  a  nation.     I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that,  in 
manuals  of  ^irthetics^  the  views  propounded  on  epic  poetry,  and  the 
subjects  fit  for  h,  are  still  fnU  of  lamentable  absurdities.     It  is  really  a 
ludicrous  opinion,  which  a  Hvin^  historian  has  set  forth  somewhere,  that 
Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  is  a  fulure,  because  the  subject  is  not 
old  enough — as  if  it  were  necessary  for  it  to  lay  byj^for  some  centuries 
to  go  through  a  kind  of  fermentation !     The  question  is  similar  to  that 
as  to  what  subjects  are  fit  for  historical  painting.     Everything  is  fit  for 
it,  provided  it  is  capable  of  suggesting  to  the  beholder  the  whole  of 
'whuAk  it  is  only  a  part.      Thi»i8  the  reason  why  Sacred  History  is  so 
peculiarly  fit  for  hutorical  painting.     Every  one  who  sees,  for  example^ 
a  madonna  or  an  apostle,  immediately  recollects  all  tiie  particular  cir* 
enmstances  connected  with  those  personages ;  and  this  efiect  upon  llie 
beholder  is  still  stronger,  if  he  has  lived  some  time  surrounded  by 
works  of  art     When  Pietro  of  Albano  or  Domenichino  paint  mytho- 
logical subjects,  we  sdiokra  know  indeed  very  well  what  the  artist  meant 
to  express,  and  we  are  vexed  at  his  little  inaccuracies ;  but  the  majority 
of  people  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  painting,  they  cannot 
connect  a  definite  idea  with  it,  and  the  subject  contains  nothing  that  is 
suggestive  to  them.     Mythological  subjects,  therefore,  are  at  present  a 
buardous  choice  for  an  artist,  and  however  excellently  they  may  be 
treated,  they  cannot  compete  with  those  taken  from  Sacred  History. 
Mythological  subjects  were  as  much  the  common  property  of  the  an* 
cients,  as  the  Samd  History  is  tiie  common  pn^ier^  of  Christian  na- 
tions.    If  a  subject  is  generally  known,  much  talked  of,  and  if  the 
external  forms  are  not  against  it,  a  subject  from  modem  history  would 
be  just  as  fit  a  subject  for  artistic  representation  as  any  other.     But  our 
costumes  are  unfovourable  to  art.     The  ancients  however  very  seldom 
represented  historical  subjects  in  works  of  art,  although  their  costumes 
were  not  against  it.    The  case  of  epic  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind.    If  a 
narrative  which  every  body  knows,  sings,  or  relates,  is  not  treated  as 
history  in  its  details,  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  choosing  among 
the  several  parts  of  the  whole  for  our  purpose^  then  any  of  its  parts  is  a 
fit  subject  for  epic  poetry.      Cyclic  poetry  relates  whole  histories  con- 
tinuously, and  is  of  the  same  extent  as  history ;  but  epic  poetry  takes 
up  only  one  portion  of  a  whole,  and  the  poet  relates  it  just  as  if  ne  had 
seen  it.     There  cannot  be  a  more  unfortunate  epic  than  Lucan's  *  Phar- 
aalia  :*  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  annals,  and  the  author  wants  to  set 
forth  prominently  only  certain  particular  events.     There  are  passa^  in 
it  like  the  recitative  of  an  opera,  and  written  in  a  language  which  is 
neither  narrative  nor  poetry.     Virgil  had  not  considered  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task,  when  he  undertook  it.  He  took  Roman  history  such 
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na  it  had  been  transmitted  hy  Greek  writers  ;  if  he  had  takm  the  Ro- 
man  national  traditions,  he  would  have  produced  something  which  would 
have  had  at  least  an  Italian  nationality  about  it.  The  andent  Italian 
traditions,  it  is  true,  had  already  £edlen  into  oblivion,  and  Homer  was 
at  that  time  better  known  than  Nsevius,  but  still  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ducing a  living  epic  would  have  been,  to  have  taken  the  national  Italian 
tradition.  Vire^  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistakiDg  his  vo- 
cation :  his  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry,  for  his  small  lyric  poems,  for 
instance,  that  on  the  villa  o£  Syron,  and  the  one  commencing  *  Si  mihi 
sosceptum  fnerit  ducurrere  munus,'  show  that  he  would  have  been  a  poet 
Hke  Catullus,  if  he  had  not  been  led  away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great 
Latin  poem.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  mistake,  that  is,  the  work  whidi 
is  his  most  complete  failure,  has  been  so  much  admired  by  posterity ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Catullus*s  superiority  over  Virgil  was  not  ac- 
knowledged till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuxy.  Markland  was  the 
first  who  ventured  openly  to  speak  against  Virgil,  but  he  was  decried 
for  it,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  act  of  high  treason.  The  hct  of 
Virgil  being  so  much  liked  in  the  middle  ages  arose  from  people  not 
comparing  or  not  being  able  to  compare  him  with  Homer,  and  mm  the 
many  particular  beauties  of  the  ^  ^neid.*  It  was  sorelv  no  aSeetatkm  of 
Virgil  when  he  desired  to  have  the  '  ^neid '  burnt :  he  had  made  that 
poem  the  task  of  his  life,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  had  the  feeling 
that  he  had  failed  in  it.  I  rejoice  that  his  wish  was  not  carried  into 
efiect,  but  we  must  learn  to  keep  our  judgment  free  and  independent  in 
all  things,  and  to  honour  and  love  that  which  is  really  great  and  uoUe  in 
man.  We  must  not  assign  to  him  a  higher  place  than  he  deserves,  but 
what  the  andents  say  of  his  personal  character  is  certainly  good  and 
true.  It  may  be  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  on  mount  Posilipo  near  Na- 
ples, which  was  regarded  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  genuine,  is  not 
the  ancient  originid  one,  though  I  do  not  see  why  it  shouldnot  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  adorned  with  a  laurel  tree.  I  nave  visited  the  spot  with 
the  feelings  of  a  pilgrim,  and  the  branch  I  plucked  from  the  laurel  tree 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sacred  relic,  although  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  jAaice 
him  among  the  Roman  poets  of  the  first  order.** — '  Lectui^,'  v<^  ii., 
p.  155—159. 

But  what  does  he  mean  by  calling  Catullus  *  a  ^gantic  and  ex- 
traordinary  genius?*  And  surely  there  is  some  injustice  in  assert- 
ing that  *  it  shows  the  greatest  prejudice  to  say  that  he  (Catullus) 
is  not  eg[ual  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age.*  We  have  a  hearty 
admiration  for  Catullus;  but  remembering  now  saturated Hs  poems 
are  with  the  Greek  spirit,  how  obviously  the  best  of  his  poems  are 
but  transcripts  from  Greek  originals,  we  cannot  rank  him  witli  the 
models  he  imitates;  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  admit  that  prejudice 
alone  would  place  him  below  those  models. 

We  might  continue  extracting  and  gossiping  to  an  indefinite 
length;  but  over  long  articles  editors  remonstrate  and  readers 
yawn;  so  we,  deeming  both  remonstrance  and  yawn,  things  cspe- 
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diallj  to  be  avoided,  hasten  to  draw  our  lucubratioiis  to  a  close. 
We  close  them  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  book  on  our  Kst : 
'  Gallus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  time  of  Augustus/  Erudition 
and  patient  research,  joined  to  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  cri- 
tical ability,  have  here  produced  a  work  acceptable  to  almost  all 
classes  of  readers.  The  scholar  will  find  it  a  collection  and  digest 
of  an  immense  mass  of  materials,  scattered  over  many  regions;  the 
general  reader  will  find  it  an  intelligible  description  of  many 
Koman  customs  and  peculiarities,  which  will  enable  him  better  to 
understand  his  Horace,  Catullus,  Martial,  and  Juvenal;  the  mere 
idler  will  find  it  a  readable  story.  A  work  of  art  it  is  not;  nei- 
ther is  it  a  completepicture  of  Roman  life.  But  it  is  a  most  agree- 
able handbook  of  Roman  Antiquities;  being  more  readable  and 
erudite  than  any  other  handbook  we  have  met  with.  There  may 
the  curious  learn  much  about  the  Marriages,  Slaves,  Studies, 
Books  and  Booksellers,  Houses,  Carriages,  Inns,  Gymnasticfe, 
Baths,  Dresses,  and  Banquets,  which  he  cannot  learn  elsewhere 
without  considerable  research.  The  story  of '  Gallus'  itself  labours 
imderthe  difficulty  almost  insurmoimtable  in  such  undertakings: 
that  of  conveying  the  reqmsite  information  while  preserving 
the  character  of  fiction.  The  two  objects  are  somewhat  in- 
compatible. We  should  prefer  a  series  of  dissertations,  and  then 
a  story  nourished  with,  but  not  dependent  on  them.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  book  will  gain  additional  readers  from  amon^t  those 
who  would  not  be  induced  to  look  at  a  series  of  dissertations. 

Though  on  the  whole  highly  approving  of  *  Gallus,'  there  are 
separate  portions  to  which  we  must  demur.  It  strikes  us,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  great  deficiency  in  the  excellent  account  of  the  slaves, 
that  only  their  occupations  are  described ;  one  would  desire  a  fuller 
account  of  their  moral  condition.  We  miss  also  an  important 
piece  of  information  respecting  them,  viz.:  the  classification  of  oc- 
cupations according  to  national  aptitudes ;  thus  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria  were  the  buffoons;  the  Greeks  of  the  continent  were 
the  teachers,  artists,  and  artisans ;  the  Gkiuls,  and  other  northern 
races  were  the  gladiators,  porters,  &c.  ;  the  natives  of  Asia  Minor 
were  the  usual  attendants  on  feasts  and  ministers  of  the  debau- 
cheries of  their  lords. 

We  have  also  to  complain  of  an  occasional  want  of  distinctness 
in  the  references.  This  is  a  fault  very  common  amongst  the  eru- 
dite; they  never  seem  to  consider  that  all  their  readers  cannot  be 
so  familiar  with  every  book  as  themselves;  they  never  seem  to  con- 
sider that  their  books  may  be  read  by  men  who  live  elsewhere  than 
in  libraries,  and  have  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds  than  the 
titles  of  the  obscure  works  of  obscure  authors.  As  an  example, 
Becker  gives  this  reference :  *  Brisson.  d.  v.  s.  v.  manxis^    Who  is 
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Biisson?   Wliat  ia  his  book?    We  neror  heaid  of  the  gentleman: 
a  great  want  of  erudition,  doubtLess,  but  a  sober  fact;  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  are  in  the  same  predicament.    And  who,  or 
what,  maybeV^et.  i.  iL?(another  of  Becker's  references):  can  it  be 
Vegetius,  who  wrote  on  military  afiairs  in  the  time  of  V  alentinian 
the  Younger  ?  or  the  other  Y egetius,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  middle  ages?  Perhaps  so ;  but  the  reference  is  in  the  highest 
degree  vague;  so  also  is  tne  following:  *  and  often  thus  in  the 
IHg.  and  m  Apul/    Probably  '  Ulpian's  Digest,'  and  *  Apuleius* 
Metamorphoses'  are  meant;  but  how  is  the  general  reader  to  know 
this?  and  what  information  is  conveyed  in  the  following:  '  and 
Phikenis  says  Tvii.,  67.6)?'     Who  is  PhilsBiiis?  can  it  be  that 
Becker  here  reters  to  the  Philsenis  sometimes  mentioned  in  Mar^ 
tial's  epigrams?    If  so,  Martial  should  have  been  referred  to. 
We  call  the  translator's  attention  to  this  point,  because,  as  he 
leads  us  to  expect  a  version  of  Becker's  *  Charicles,'  he  may  be 
induced  to  remedy  the  fault  in  his  translation  of  that  work.     We 
trust  also  that  he  will  not  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  '  Grallus,'  of 
only  riving  references  to  certain  passages  quoted  by  Becker  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     Space  is  certainly  gained  by  thus; 
but  not  utility.     It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  people  ev& 
verify  references,  except  for  especial  puiposes :  the  troubfe  of  ris- 
ing from  your  seat,  searching  for  the  work,  and  then  searching  for 
the  passage  referred  to,  will  only  be  taken  on  some  special  occasion ; 
whereas,  if  the  passage  be  quoted,  it  will  be  read.     Moreover  all 
persons  do  not  possess  the  work  referred  to:  even  in  the  libraries 
of  scholars  curious  deficiencies  occur:  e.  g,y  Charles  Nodier  had 
not  a  copy  of  Virgil !     Among  those  who  actually  possess  the 
works  some  have  them  not  at  hand ;  there  is  such  a  thmg  as  lending 
books :  an  expensive  luxury !    On  all  these  accounts  we  are  for 
haying  passages  of  any  reasonable  length  quoted,  instead  of  simply 
being  referred  to.     And  these  passages  in  the  *  Charicles'  should 
be  translated.    Gkithe  very  properly  remonstrated  vnith  scholars 
for  their  having  given  up  the  ancient  and  excellent  practice  of  never 
quoting  Grreek  without  a  translation,  either  into  the  vernacular  or 
into  Latin.     Every  body,  as  he  says,  may  be  supposed  to  know 
Latin,  but  few  comparatively  know  Greek.     It  would  slightly  in- 
crease the  translator's  trouble,  if  he  took  Gbthe's  advice,  in  his 
version  of  'Charicles;'   but  it  would  incalculably  increase    the 
▼due  of  the  book,  and  extend  its  circulation  amongst  a  large  class 
who  would  otherwise  be  debarred  from  it.    VESBUM  sat. 
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Abt.  Xn. —  1.  Llnde  sous  la  Dondnatwn  Anffkdse.  Par  Baron 
Barchon  de  Penhouen.    Paris.     1844. 

2.  Speech  of  Captain  WiUiam  Eashoick,  on  the  ease  of  the  Amirs  of 
Stnde,  at  a  Special  Court,  held  at  the  India  House,  Friday^  26^ 
Jan.,  1844.    London  :  James  Ridgway.     1844. 

3.  Speech  of  J.  SuHivan,  JEsq.,  on  the  case  of  the  Amirs  of  Simkj 
26th  Jan.,  1844. 

-4.  Papers  respecting  GwaKor.     1844. 

5.  Further  Papers  respecting  OwaUor,     1844. 

6.  Additional  Correspondence  relative  to  Sinde,     1844. 

7.  Courrier  Frangais,  3rd  Sept,  1842. 

In  oonsiderinff  Lord  EU^iborough's  government  of  Lidia  we  shall 
Lave  principally  to  deal,  not  wim  that  nobleman  himself,  but  with 
those  who  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  so  ^eat  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. His  lordship  has  already  revertea  to  his  former  state  of 
comparative  insignificance.  He  is  no  longer  surrounded  by  the 
splendours  of  an  Lxdian'Durbar.  He  has  no  longer  the  chiefs  and 
princes  of  a  great  empire  at  his  levee.  He  has  ceased  to  rival  in 
power  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  to  be  able  by  a  mere 
effort  of  his  will  to  disturb  or  tranquillise  all  Asia.  He  has  shrunk 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  partisan,  decorated  with  stais 
and  ribands,  but  without  the  shghtest  political  influence  in  the 
state.  Except  for  the  mischief,  uierefore,  of  which  he  has  been 
the  author,  we  should  have  ceased  altogether  to  think  of  him. 
Whatever  lucrative  post  or  sinecure  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  have 
bestowed  upon  him  to  soothe  his  regrets,  and  break  his  fall  from 
the  highest  position  an  Englishman  can  occupy  to  the  humble 
level  01  mimsterial  dependence,  we  should  have  been  little  con-* 
cemed  about  his  fortunes,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  topics 
more  worthy  of  the  public  and  ourselves.  But  some  men,  as  one 
of  the  fiist  masters  of  wisdom  has  observed,  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them,  and  of  this  number  is  Lord  EUenboroueh.  In  himself 
he  is  mediocrity  personified.  Capable  of  much  industry,  and  pos- 
fleasing  some  little  showy  powers  of  eloquence,  he  might,  perhaps, 
like  a  celebrated  imbecile  of  other  times,  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  ^cercising  supreme  power  had  it  never  been  entrustea  to  him. 

If  there  be  any  one  quality  which  distinguishes  a  ^reat  states- 
man from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  that  power  of  mtuition  by 
which  he  reads  the  characters  of  those  who  press  around  him  for 
employment.  More  depends  on  the  proper  distribution  of  men 
than  on  any  thing  else  which  a  minister  can  be  called  upon  to 
MifornL  The  government  of  a  country  for  the  time  being  may 
be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  intellect,  all-sufficient  to  meet 
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every  want  of  the  state,  and  able,  by  a  species  of  instinct  synony- 
mous with  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  to  station  each  integral  part 
of  which  it  consists  in  the  post  it  is  best  fitted  to  occupy.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beau  ideal  of  administrative  government. 
But  if  he  who  stands  at  the  apex  of  this  intellectual  body  detached 
from  the  mass  for  any  particular  service  that  which  is  unequal  to 
its  performance,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  confuaon  can  ensue^ 
witli  perplexities  and  disgrace  to  himself. 

Let  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  tried  by  this  test.  CJonsider  the  men 
whom  he  has  selected  to  represent  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
world — what  do  we  find?  Mediocrity,  under  the  name  of  Lord  de 
Grey  or  Lord  Heytesbury,  in  Ireland  ;  mediocrity,  under  the  name 
of  Ashburton,  capitulating  and  ceding  provinces  to  the  United 
States  in  America  ;  and  worse  than  mediocrity  in  India,  under 
the  name  of  Ellenborough,  relinquishing  conquered  Idngdoms, 
meditating  the  abandonment  of  British  prisoners  to  hopeless  cap- 
tivitjr,  exposing  the  time-honoured  name  of  Engknd  to  disgrace 
and  infamy,  alternately  flattering  and  insulting  our  Indian  sub* 
jects,  and  wantonly  alienating  from  himself  the  affections  of  those 
without  whose  co-operation  he  could  not  possibly  perform  his  own 
duty. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that,  in  judging  favourably  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  capacity,  ministers  erred  in  companv  with  a  majority 
of  the  nation.  Ko  doubt  they  did.  But  what  men?  The  error 
of  the  majority  was  pardonable,  being  founded  partly  on  hislord- 
ship's  specious  powers  of  eloquence,  partly  on  his  industrious  ap- 
plication to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  chiefly  on  the  confidence  which 
the  Tory  ministers  themselves  had  at  various  times  ostentatiously 
put  in  him.  The  same  excuse  is  not  to  be  made  for  statesmen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  pronoimced  his  own  condemnation  at  the  pardng 
dinner  given  to  Lord  Ellenborough  by  the  Court  of  Directors- 
He  said  he  had  co-operated  with  his  noble  friend  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  haa  lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy, had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  studying  him  in  the  hours  of 
business  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation,  m  parliament,  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  society;  and  with  all  these  advantages,  all  these 
facilities  for  getting  at  the  character,  idiocyncrasies,  and  capacity, 
of  the  man,  had  come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion,  that  ne  wa» 
the  individual  best  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  India,  at  a  period  of  difficulty,  that  Great  Britain  could  sup- 
ply. Precisely  the  same  languaffe  held  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  will  not  be  pretended  by  Sie  partisans  of  the  admimstra- 
tion  that  these  were  mere  compliments,  uttered  in  the  fer- 
vour of  a  convivial  moment,  but  not  intended  to  be  understood 
literally.    We  might  accept  this  interpretation  of  the  extravagant 
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eulogies  then  pzonounced  on  Lord  EUenborough,  both  W  his 
grace  and  the  minister,  unless  for  one  circurostance  :  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  was  not  proceeding  to  India  as  a  mere  traveller  for  his 
pleasure,  or  in  search  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  about  to  undertake 
the  government  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  dependency 
ever  possessed  by  an  empire  ;  was  about  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
happmess  of  one  hundrea  and  seventy  millions  of  men :  nay,  was 
about  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  it  would  be  within  his  com* 

ece,  by  a  mere  effort  of  his  will,  to  convulse  or  tranquillise  the 
It  and  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe.  Knowing  this^ 
ana  aware,  moreover,  that  the  responsibility  of  his  election  rested 
chiefly  with  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  of  course  be  careful  to  utter,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  them,  no  praises  which  must  necessarily  be  under- 
stood as  predictions.  For,  if  they  affirmed  Lord  EUenborough  to 
be  wise,  moderate,  and  prudent,  they  foretold  that  his  government 
of  India  would  also  deserve  to  be  80  characterised.  With  all  these 
facts  present  to  their  minds,  persuaded  that  the  public  generally 
would  take  them  at  their  word,  and  having  enjoyed  ample  leisure 
for  consideration,  the  two  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Tory 
party,  the  men  who  enjoy  among  them  greatest  credit  for 
statesmanship,  and  above  all,  for  calm  prudence  and  moderation, 
came  forward  on  tlie  occasion  referred  to,  and  delivered  in  the 
hearing  of  the  persons  most  deeply  concerned,  a  glowing  and 
enthusiastic  panegyric  on  the  ffovemor-general  whom  they  them- 
selves had  appointed.  It  follows  clearly  that  the  two  Tory 
leaders  were  for  once  sincei'e,  and  meant  hterally  what  they  said. 
They  staked  their  character  for  sagacity  in  the  nicest  and  most 
hazardous  operation  of  statesmanship,  and  tacitly  entered  into 
a  sort  of  compact  with  their  hearers,  that  if  the  subject  of  their 
eulogy  proved  any  thing  but  what  they  declared  him  to  be,  they 
•wouH  be  ready  to  forfeit  their  reputation  for  judgment,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  unfit  for  the  post  which,  by  the 
favour  of  their  sovereign,  they  occupied. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  that  it  is  an  easy  task  for  one  poli- 
tician accurately  to  read  another.  Nothing  is  more  difficult, 
especially  when  the  individual  to  be  deciphered  has  a  deep  in- 
terest in  concealing  his  real  character,  and  caUs  into  play  all  his 
art  and  ingenuity  for  the  purpose  of  screening  his  weak  points 
from  observation.  But  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  been  worthy  of  the  reputation  they  enjoy  and  the 

rat  offices  they  fill,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  to 
defeated  by  the  tactics  of  their  subordinate,  however  skilful. 
They  would  have  comprehended  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
very  efforts  he  made  to  defeat  their  scrutiny,  to  invest  the  limits 
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of  hifl  intdleotaal  powers  with  obscnritjr,  to  cover  bis  defects 
and  imperfectioiifl,  to  conceal  the  turbid  well-sprhi^  of  his  jws- 
flions,  would  have  roused  their  suspicions,  and  invited  and  con- 
strained them  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of  his  aptitude  for 
the  cares  of  empire.  With  regard  to  Lord  Ellenboroi^gh  him- 
self, we  can  readily  believe  that  he  thought  his  own  abilities  equsl 
to  any  thing.  Up  to  that  moment,  he  had  always  played  the 
part  of  a  subordinate,  had  acted  under  authority,  and  been  accus- 
tomed to  refer  the  responsibility  even  of  his  own  decisi<ms  to 
others.  Self-examination  had  not  entered  into  the  circle  of  his 
studies.  He  had  never  questioned  himself  as  to  how  he  would 
act,  or  what  he  would  do,  supposing  the  helm  of  a  great  ^npire 
to  be  placed  suddenly  in  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  a  puerile 
vanity,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  shoidd  be  able,  by  mere  im- 
pulse, by  the  unerring  instincts  of  genius,  to  achieve  any  thii^ 
which  fortune  might  require  him  to  perform.  He  had  hitherto 
been  guilty  of  no  overwhelming  blunders  ;  but,  on  the  contraxy, 
had  acted  in  various  situations  with  tolerable  prudence.  Aa 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  had  &miliarised  himsell 
with  the  theory  of  our  Indian  system  of  government,  and  had 
written  reports  and  made  speeches,  and  probably  suggested  mea- 
sures not  altogether  without  their  merit.  Added  to  all  this,  he 
had  emoyed  what  he  pretended  to  esteem,  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  learning  confidentialhr  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  Indian  affairs.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  person  so  circumstanced  should,  even  before  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  single  day*s  experience,  look  upon 
himself  as  a  sort  of  oracle  removed  far  beyond  the  ^hers  ot 
human  error.  That  at  any  rate,  he  entertained  this  opinion  is 
quite  certain. 
^  When  the  fact  of  his  appointment  became  known  in  political 
circles,  a  statesman,  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  poli- 
tics, &miliar  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  master  of  all  our 
external  Asiatic  relations,  wrote  to  the  new  governor-general, 
politely  offering  to  communicate  to  him  any  facts  or  information 
with  which  his  extensive  personal  experience  had  supfdied  him. 
It  might  have  been  presumed,  taking  all  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, that  Lord  EUenborough  would  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  this  offer.  But  mark  the  effects  of  adulation !  He 
had  no  doubt  been  told  frequently,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
among  others,  that  he  understood  the  interests  of  India  better 
than  anj^  man  in  the  country,  and  upon  this  assurance  he  con- 
sidered it  safe  to  act.  To  the  liberal  statesman  whose  note 
we  have  alluded  to,  he  returned  for  answer,  that  he  felt  much 
obliged  by  his  offer,  but  would  not  trouble  him  for  advice  or  sug- 
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gestions,  as  he  considered  himself  to  be  '*  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  India  as  any  man  in  England  T' 

This  circumstance  at  once  disclosed  Lord. EUenboiough'sseciet. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  raised  above  his  level,  and  that 
the  dizzy  height  to  which  he  had  not  dimbed,  but  been  thrust 
up,  had  bewildered  and  rendered  him  giddy.  Farewell  to  all 
sober  rules  of  state  !  He  was  now  by  the  breath  of  accident 
wafted  to  an  eminence  above  his  fellows.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
an  oriental  potentate,  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  Golden  Foot 
and  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  For  a  time,  at  least,  he 
should  play  the  part  of  heir  to  the  Great  Mogul.  And  was  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  personage  so  exalted  could  stand  at 
all  in  need  of  the  suggestions  of  experience  !  He  could  not, 
even  in  the  presence  ot  the  Court  of  Directors,  forbear  from  allud- 
ing to  his  own  overweening  opinion  of  himself,  but  boldly,  with 
little  or  no  circumlocution,  set  up  his  claim  to  rank  first  among 
statesmen  for  profound  familiarity  with  our  empire  in  the  East. 
By  a  sort  of  rhetorical  artifice  indeed,  which  could,  however, 
deceive  no  one,  he  pretended  to  derive  this  superiority  from  the 
mystic  mantle  of  tne  Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  he  said,  had 
descended  on  him.  At  the  same  time  he  knew,  and  all  who  heard 
him  knew  also  that  his  grace  had  never  possessed  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  Indian  politics,  and  that  such  notions  as  he  did  poetess, 
had  now,  through  lapse  of  time,  grown  obsolete.  The  Lidia  of 
which  he  had  any  experience  was  that  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  time, 
while  the  India  that  Lord  Ellenborough  was  going  out  to  govern 
was  that  of  the  present  day,  placed  in  new  circumstances,  and  in- 
vested on  all  sides  with  different  and  more  complicated  relations. 

But  the  die  being  cast,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  firm  in  his 
appointment,  what  promises  did  he  make,  what  principles  did  he 
profess,  what  pledges  did  he  give  to  the  authors  of  his  spurious 
greatness?  Conscious  of  the  ungovernable  lust  of  notoriety  which 
raged  within,  he  raised  for  the  moment  before  his  visage  the 
mask  of  moderation  and  pacific  intentions.  He  knew  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  bore  in  mind  that  they  were 
the  representatives  of  a  commercial  company,  aiming,  and  legi- 
timately aiming,  at  profit  through  the  medium  of  a  ffovemment 
of  more  than  imperial  vastness  and  responsibility.  &  could  not 
but  be  aware  that  for  some  generations  they  had  shown  them- 
selves averse  to  extend  the  limits  of  our  dominions  in  Asia,  swayed 
chiefly  by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  conquest  is 
calculated  to  exhaust  the  resources,  rather  thui  to  augment  and 
knit  together  the  strength  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  could  not 
but  perceive  that  consistently  with  these  views,  they  condenmed 
that  magnificent  scheme  of  policy  which  had  led  to  the  escpedi- 
tion  beyond  the  Indus,  and  if  faithfully  and  wisely  acted  on, 
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would  have  conducted  us  to  results  important  beyond  calca< 
lation,  and  to  the  level  of  which,  as  discerned  through  the  long 
vista  of  unaccomplished  events,  even  the  most  ambitious 
mind  finds  it  difficult  to  raise  itself.  He  adopted  tacitly  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  our  power  m  Asia  is  *not 
founded  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  sword,  but  on  the  broader 
basis  of  the  people's  happiness.*  He  was,  therefore,  all  for  peace 
and  internal  improvement,  and  surplus  revenue.  Anxious,  more* 
over,  to  play  for  once  the  gentleman  before  his  constituents  and 
patrons,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  paltry  impulse  to  be 
unjust  to  his  predecessor.  By  an  extraordinary  effi>rt  of  self-com- 
mand, he  concealed  his  hostility  towards  Lora  Auckland,  spoke 
with  respect  of  his  personal  character  and  his  policy,  and  appeared 
to  think  that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  out  purposely  to  malign 
the  one  and  reverse  the  other.  He  then  repudiated  in  some  son 
his  allegiance  to  England,  observing  that  his  first  duty  would 
henceforward  be  to  India,  his  ^  adopted  country,'  as  if  he  had 
been  appointed  governor-general,  not  for  three  years,  but  for 
life.  Sir  Harry  Inglis  and  the  Hiffh  Church  party,  had  they 
diligently  pondered  on  the  import  of  this  speech,  might  already 
have  discovered  in  it  the  germ  of  the  Somnat'h  proclamation. 
Lord  EUenborough  declared  himself,  by  voluntary  adoption,  ft 
Hind6y  and,^  having  notoriously  his  religion  to  seek  as  well  tf 
his  country,  included  we  suppose  the  paganism  of  his  new  brethren 
in  his  flexible  theory  of  adoption. 

Let  us  now  jump  the  interval  and  fall  in  again  with  Lord  H- 
lenborough  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta.  As  the  overland  mail  had 
travelled  faster  than  his  lordship,  the  Hindii  ^ntlemen  of  BengJ 
were  already  in  possession  of  his  friendly  sentiments  towards  them. 
They  read,  with  a  satisfaction  difficult  to  be  expressed,  his  lord- 
ship s  speech  at  the  parting  dinner,  and  regarding  him  as  an 
adoptive  countryman  and  brother,  perhaps  as  an  avatar  of  Visbli 
himself,  expected,  as  they  had  good  right  to  do,  stiU  greater  fevour 
and  consideration  at  his  hands  than  they  had  received  from  Loid 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland;  for  those  rulers  had  come 
amonff  them  simply  as  English  noblemen,  intent  upon  fulfilling 
their  duty  to  their  country;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  indispoeed 
to  show  to  the  natives  of  India  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  com- 
patible with  their  hiffh  station.  Under  these  two  governors- 
general  the  native  genflemen  of  the  province  first  began  habitually 
to  frequent  the  levees  simultaneously  with  the  government  func- 
tionaries, the  civil  servants,  and  officers  of  the  army.  On  these 
occasions  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  two  races.  Being 
in  T^hty  citizens  of  one  great  state,  though  diflFering  in  bloody  in 
religion,  m  colour,  if  not  always  in  language,  they  were  treated 
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altogether  as  mich.  Consequently,  vrhea  Lord  Ellenboiough's  fiist 
levee  was  announced,  the  Hindus  of  rank  flocked  to  the  capital 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
distinguished  reception  than  ordinary.  Seven  hundred  of  our 
countrymen  already  crowded  the  Durbar.  His  lordship,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  splendid  reception  hall,  smiling  and  dis- 
tributing his  attentions  in  the  first  intoxicating  consciousness  of 
imperial  power,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  best  possible 
humour  with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  these 
favourable  circumstances  he  was  informed,  by  the  proper  officers^ 
that  a  ^reat  number  of  Hindii  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  come, 
aocordmg  to  custom,  to  the  levee,  and  were  desirous  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  him.  '  Tedl  them,'  cried  his  lordship,  in  a  tone  ot  in- 
solent indifference,  '  that  I  cannot  receive  them  to-day,  but  will 
hereafter  fix  upon  some  other  time  for  their  reception.*  With 
these  few  brief,  cold  words  did  he  dismiss  his  adopted  brethren 
from  the  Durbar;  and  his  underlings,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
^reat  man,  hustled  out  the  aspirants  to  equality  with  Europeans 
m  a  manner  which  sensitive  minds  might  easily  interpret  into 
indignity.  Through  consideration  for  the  governor-general,  the 
Indian  journals  refrained  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  this 
a&ir,  which  sunk  deep  and  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  in  what  sense  thenceforward  to  tmderstand  the 
kindly  professions  of  the  man  whom  the  Tories  had  sent  out  to 
rule  over  them.  Above  all  nations  in  the  world  the  Hindiis  are 
sensible  to  insult.  In  the  presence  of  seven  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  ruling  caste,  their  respectful  homage  had  been  rejected  by 
tlje  ffovemor-general.  They  had  been  given  distinctlj^  to  imder- 
stand  that  he  did  not  consider  them  worthy  to  mingle  with 
Englishmen,  that  they  must,  therefore,  retire  from  his  presence, 
ond  sneak,  submissively,  on  some  future  day  to  the  government- 
house,  when  he  would  consent  to  receive  them,  clandestinely,  as 
an  inferior  and  a  degraded  race.  This,  we  think,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  signmcant  commentaiy  on  the  professions  made  by 
Lord  EUcnliorough  at  the  Court  of  Directors*  dinner. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging  on  sudh  a  topic.  To  make  the 
plainest  possible  statement  of  the  fact  is  to  create  the  presumption 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  haa  sent  out  to 
India  the  wrong  man,  and  that  it  would  have  been  &r  better  for 
their  reputation  had  Lord  Auckland  consented,  as  he  was  re- 
quested, to  remain  at  his  post  and  conduct  the  affairs  upon  which 
he  had  entered  to  their  final  issues.  When  the  Tory  governor- 
general  arrived,  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  were  assembled  in  the 
Town-hall  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  complete  approval 
of  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.    They  knew  that  Lord  Ellen* 
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boiougli  liad  oome  to  levene  that  policy,  and,  prolMUj,  foranw 
that  he  would  do  so  in  a  manner  little  complunoitu^  to  Laid 
Auckland  or  creditable  to  himself.  They,  th^efore,  with  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  Englishmen  who  would  not  shrink  firom  snring 
expression  to  dieir  opinions,  met  openly  together,  voted  an  address 
ana  statue  to  Lord  Auckknd,  and  gave  w  the  publicity  in  theb 
power  to  their  conviction  that  the  invasion  of  Affghani^An  was  a 
wise,  salutary,  and  justifiable  measure.  In  this  circnmatanoe,  per- 
haps, originated  Lord  Mlenborough's  aversion  for  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  generally. 
He  found  them,  on  the  very  day  of  his  reaching  the  capital  of 
Bengal,  engaged  in  oondemnmg  tne  coune  he  was  about  to  puisney 
whidi  he  mterpreted  into  setting  him  at  defiance.  Furtoer,  he 
soon  discovered  that  Lord  Auckland  himself  had  been  making  un- 
wonted exertions  to  facilitate  his  future  movements,  whatever  they 
might  be,  had  been  collecting  together  the  materials  of  war,  pro- 
vidmg  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  doin^  whatever  else  was  ne- 
cessary for  removing  impediments  out  of  the  way  of  his  sneoessor. 
This  was  an  unpardonable  affront  to  a  man  of  Lord  Ellenboiouffh's 
temper.  He  would  have  been  infinitely  better  pleased  to  find  him 
indolent  and  n^ligent  of  his  duty,  previously  disposed  to  think 
eveiy  thing  wron?  that  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  he  was 
now  fully  resolved  to  prove  that  it  was  so,  and  immediately  set 
about  the  composition  of  his  famous  Simla  proclamation,  wnick 
Lord  John  Russell,  veiy  properly,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
nominated '  a  puerile  and  foolish'  document.  His  lordship  might, 
with  eaual  propriety,  have  added  that  it  was  as  maliffnant  as  it 
was  foolish,  and,  if  nossible,  still  more  calculated  to  inflict  injmy 
on  the  interests  of  (jreat  Britain  in  the  East,  than  to  bring  ^wn 
ridicule  upon  its  author.  The  people  of  India,  generally,  under- 
stand nothing  of  our  party  struggles  here  at  home.  To  them  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tory  convey  no  distinct  meaning.  They  con- 
template us  as  a  homogeneous,  united,  and,  therefore,  most  power- 
ful nation.  They  conceive,  and  upon  the  whole  are  warranted  in 
conceiving,  that  the  policy  which  hias  rendered  us  triumphant  over 
all  our  rivals  in  Asia,  is  the  offspring  of  the  most  dispassionate 
reason,  that  it  allies  itself  with  whatever  force  can  be  derived  firom 
experience,  that  it  is  a  pure  and  permanent  principle  which,  who- 
ever may,  for  the  time  b^ng,  be  selected  to  represent  it,  operates 
like  a  law  of  Providence.  Lord  Ellenborough's  Simla  proclama- 
tion was  calculated  to  destroy  this  salutary  opinion.  He  invited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  east  to  the  bitter  censure  he  pronounced 
on  his  predecessor.  He  caused  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
with  each  successive  governor-general  the  people  of  India  might 
expect  to  behold  the  beginnings  of  a  fresh  system  of  policy.    In 
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theur  presenoe  lie  airaigned  Lord  AueUand,  and,  1^  implicataoiit 
the  great  statesmen  who  had  appointed  him,  of  having  yielded  to 
the  ynlgar  lust  of  conquest,  of  having  ovezstepoed,  zauily  and  in- 
oonaideiately,  the  natural  boundaries  of  our  Inoian  empire,  at  the 
mstigalion  of  weak  persons  and  iipon  a  most  superficial  joiowledffe 
o£  the  real  state  of  things  in  Affghanistftn.  Cooid  any  thing  be 
oonceiYed  more  likely  to  exert  a  mischievous  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  India  than  such  a  proclamation?  If  thev 
pat  £uth  in  it  they  must  at  once  rank  us  m  their  estimatiim  with 
the  barbarous  rulers,  Mohamedan  or  Hindti,  who  had,  in  former 
ages,  tyraimified  over  them.  Caprice  was  their  principle  of  action : 
they  marched  great  armies  into  the  field  and  acquired  or  lost 
kingdoms  merely  to  escape  from  that  enntd  with  which  empty  and 
ignorant  minds  are  habitually  afflicted.  In  us  better  j»inciples  and 
better  feelings  weie  supposed  to  bear  sway,  until  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  imdertook,  by  proclamation,  to  disipate  their  prejudices 
in  our  fiivour  and  teach  tnem  that  we  were  no  better  than  other  men. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  this  notorious  docu- 
ment oi^inated  in  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  EUenborough 
by  the  Tarj  cabinet.  It  breathed  all  that  rancorous  spirit  of  hos- 
tility towaids  the  Whigs  which  ev^  member  of  the  faction,  from 
his  Grace  the  Duke  ofWellington  down  to  the  meanest  scribbler 
for  the  press,  equally  at  times  exhibits.  But  the  style  was  Lord 
Ellenbcm>u^h's  own.  He  had  obviouslv  been  imbuing  his  sua- 
e^tible  spirit  with  the  inflammatory  and  grandiloquent  literature 
of^the  French  revolution,  and  more  especially  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  contributed  by  Napoleon.  His  lordship  could  discover 
no  good  reasons,  nor  can  we,  why  he  should  not  mimic  King 
Cambyses*  vein  as  well  as  that  remarkable  person.  He  was  sent 
out  to  develop  the  destinies  of  a  much  vaster  and  more  wonderful 
empire  than  it  ever  fell  to  Napoleon's  lot  to  govern;  so  that,  if 
inferior  in  genius,  he  was  greatly  superior  in  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mand, and  might  possibly,  under  the  auspices  of  fortune,  become 
the  author  of  equal  mischief.  It  was  under  some  such  conviction 
aa  this  that  the  wisest  of  Indian  statesmen,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Tory  cabinet,  concocted  his  party  proclamation.  For  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  he  felt  sure  of  approval  at  home.  He  knew 
the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  and  was  certain  that  he  could  not  go 
so  far  in  inflicting  injury  on  the  Whigs  as  to  dve  offence  to  his 
military  patron.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of  WeOingtcm  has  since, 
in  parliament,  declared  his  entire  approbation  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  proceedings  both  on  that  and  every  other  occasion. 
His  grace  is  a  staunch  and  intrepid  fiiend.  Even  to  the  gates  of 
Somnat'h  he  will  advance  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  setung  at 
defiance  the  censures  of  public  opinion,  and  even  me  decisLons  of 
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morality  and  religion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  think  it  prudent 
to  go  quite  so  far.  He  is  ready  to  befriend  and  defend  the  great 
In£an  statesman  of  the  party  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is  to  say 
as  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  interfering  with  his  majoritj. 
Rather  than  endanger  that  he  would  fling  Lord  EUenborou^  and 
many  other  persona  overboard,  however  wise  in  cooncil  or  dis- 
tinguished in  action  he  might  affect  to  consider  them.  We  say,- 
then,  that,  on  the  subject  of  one  at  least  of  Lord  Ellenborougli'a 
proclamations,  there  was  a  difference  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  minister  condemned  the  governor- 
general,  and  distinctly  gave  parliament  to  understand  that  he  had 
sent  out  a  despatch  to  Lidia  censuring  and  reprimanding  him; 
while  his  noble  colleague,  in  the  other  house,  more  completely 
swayed  by  motives  of  friendship,  and  postponing  the  interests  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  ministry  to  his  predilection  for  an  indivi- 
dual, declared,  most  emphatically,  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend 
every  thing  Lord  Ellenborough  had  done.  Let  tnis  be  borne  in 
mind  while  we  state  our  objections  to  the  Tory  policy  in  India, 
and  point  out  its  folly,  and  iniquity,  and  injustice. 

In  the  growth  of  empire  no  rule  is  so  necessary  to  be  observed 
as  this,  that  no  motive  to  aggression  on  neighbouring  states  should 
ever  be  acted  on  imless  sanctioned  by  justice  and  humanity  ;  but 
that  an  external  movement  having  been  made  in  obedience  to 
such  a  motive,  the  very  existence  of  the  state  should  be  perilled, 
rather  than  authorise  a  retreat.  The  reason  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state.  To  relinquish  a  design  entered  upon  argues  weak- 
ness, physical  or  moral.  And  to  be  weak  is  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  can  bcfal  a  state.  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  palliating  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistin,  pretend,  we 
know,  that  the  act  betrayed  no  evidence  of  weakness,  because 
they  did  not  abandon  the  country  till  they  had  recovered  our 
prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  gamed  several  victories, 
and  destroyed  certain  villages,  mosques,  and  bazaars.  But  if  any 
impartial  person  were  reauired  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  af- 
fair, he  would  indisputably  confess,  that  to  have  retained  Afghan- 
istan, with  all  the  advantages  which  its  possession  would  have 
conferred  on  us,  had  been  a  more  unequivocal  s^  of  power  than 
relinquishing  it  after  perpetrating  ever  so  much  mischief  there. 
At  least,  it  is  in  this  way  that  history  judges  of  the  force  of  em- 
pires. The  Tartars,  imder  their  monarch  Timiir,  subdued  and 
ravaged  in  a  few  years  more  than  the  Roman  republic  conquered 
in  so  many  centuries.  But  will  any  one  pretend  to  compare  the 
strength  of  Timtir*s  political  system  with  that  of  the  Romans  ? 
The  one  passed  over  the  earth  like  a  destructive  peteor,  flashing 
and  burning  as  it  flew,  but  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared; 
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the  other  rose  upon  the  horizon  gradually,  like  the  sun,  pursued  its 
course  steadily,  diffusing  light  and  heat  and  vitality,  and  only  sank 
and  disappeared  when  its  mission,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  had 
"been  fuuy  accomplished.  It  is  not  by  the  amount  of  devastation  we 
committed  in  Affghanistan  that  the  Asiatics  will  estimate  our 
power  as  a  people.  They  will  say,  that  whatever  our  strength 
may  be,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  us  in  the  position  to 
which  we  had  rashly  advanced.  The  impression  will  remain  on 
their  minds,  that  we  aimed  at  annexing  the  country  to  our  Indian 
dominions,  but  foimd  ourselves  unequal  to  subdue  the  resistance 
of  the  Affghans,  and  therefore,  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the 
bitter  consciousness  of  defeat,  blew  up  the  fortress  we  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate.  This  is  the  way  they  will  reason  both  within 
and  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
who  will  consider  the  subsequent  events  in  Sinde  and  the  Pun- 
jab. It  was  the  loss  of  Affghanistdn  that  led  to  the  annexation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  For  the  Amirs,  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  paltry  feeling  which  regulated  the  policy  of  the  Tories, 
imagined  they  behela  us  tottering,  and  invited  the  Sikhs  to 
unite  with  them  in  expelling  us  from  India,  since,  as  in  their 
homely  phrase  they  expressed  it,  we  had  been  *  Backed  out  of 
Kabul.'  Lord  EUenborough  felt  the  full  force  of  the  insulting 
inference.  He  saw  what  evils  might  spring  from  the  dastardly 
course  he  had  been  directed  to  pursue,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  our  energy  was  not  completely  effete  in  India,  put  an  end 
to  the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  Amirs,  by  the  very  means  which,  a 
few  months  before,  he  liad  so  fiercely  condemned  when  employed 
by  his  predecessor. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  our  abandonment 
of  Affghanistan  ought  to  be  considered.  When  we  advanced 
with  an  army  into  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  its 
ancient  sovereign  to  the  throne,  and  maintaining  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  we  found,  or  made  there,  numerous  partisans  who, 
by  declaring  for  us,  by  following  our  fortunes,  by  facihtating  our 
inarches,  by  giving  up  their  strong  places  into  our  hands,  by  sup- 
pljring  us  with  provisions,  and,  above  all,  by  taking  up  arms  and 
nghting  at  our  side  against  their  countrymen,  laid  us  under  the 
imperative  obligation  of  protecting  them,  thenceforward,  from  the 
consequences  of  their  friendship  for  us.  We  gave  them  a  pledge 
that  we  would  provide  for  their  safety.  The  Affglian  nation  was 
accordingly  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  who  found  themselves,  under  our  rule,  delivered 
from  perpetual  oppression  ;  of  the  manufacturers  and  towns- 
people, to  whom  we  afforded  security  in  the  pursuit  of  their  in- 
dustry; and  of  the  more  far-seeing  and  enlightened  among  the 
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chiefs,  who  hoped,  through  our  means,  to  rescue  their  natavelaad 
from  poverty  and  barbarism : — the  other  composed  of  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  had  subsisted,  irom  time 
immemorial,  upon  the  pillage  of  the  industrious  peasantry,  and  to 
whom  confusion  and  anarchy  constituted  the  sole  element  in  which 
they  could  exist.  Between  these  two  parties  there  was  a  tacit 
enmity  before  our  coming;  but  aflerwanls  it  was  no  longer  oozi- 
cealea.  They  who  were  firiendly  to  civilisation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources,  aware  of  what  we  had  effected  in 
India,  sided  with  us  ;  while  their  natural  enemies,  the  men  of 
plund^  and  bloodshed,  were  for  the  fonner  order  of  diin^s. 
rfor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the  latter,  tliere  was  any  superior 
spirit  of  patriotism.  They  were  ready  enough  to  join  the  Rus- 
sians, or  any  other  foreigners  imder  whom  they  could  hope  to 
carry  on  their  chuppaows  against  the  peaceful  villages,  or  with 
impunity  plunder  travellers  and  caravans. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  possessed  nu- 
merous adherents  in  Affghanist^;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
General  Nott  for  including  amongst  the  number  all  the   in- 
habitants of  the  southern  provinces,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.     There  ako,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  numerous  chiefs,  and  men  of  large  property,  showed 
themselves  favoumble  to  our  rule.      To  all  these  persons,  it  is 
obvious,  we  had  contracted  the  most  binding  of  obugations :  the 
obligation  of  the  powerful  to  protect  the  weak,  who  have  con- 
sented to  hazard  au  for  their  sakes.     In  the  belief  that  our  oc- 
cupation was  to  be  permanent,  they  had  begim  to  modify  their 
thoughts  and  predilections,  to  form  opinions,  and  partly  to  give 
utterance  to  tnem.     Such   of  their  neighbours,   therefore,   as 
secretly  adhered  to  Dost  Mohammed  and  the  old  system  of  ty- 
ranny, woidd  necessarily  mark  them  as  enemies,  to  be  cut  off  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  In  every  city,  town,  and  villaget 
these  parties  found  themselves  face  to  face,  the  one  arguing  openly 
in  favour  of  the  EngUsh,  the  other  against  them.     There  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  a  single  family  in  the  country  which  had  not  de- 
clared on  one  side  or  the  other.     While  our  power  remained  para- 
mount, however,  no  evil  consequences  ensued  from  these  division?, 
for  we  restrained  the  ferocity  of  our  partisans,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their  adversaries.     But  we 
could  not  restrain  them  from  exhibiting  the  inclination,  from  ut- 
tering jeers  and  taimts  and  menaces,  which  were  faithfully  trea- 
sured up  in  the  memory,  in  the  hope  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  some  time  or  another  arrive.  It  must  be  obvious  that,  when 
the  pressure  of  our  authority  was  removed,  all  these  causes  o£ 
anarchy  and  confusion  would  break  forth  at  once  into  full  opera- 
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tion.  Lord  Ellenborougli  himself  anticipated  this.  He  remarks, 
in  one  of  his  inflated  proclamations,  that  we  *  Will  leave  it  to  the 
Affghans  themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst  the  anarchy 
which  is  the  consequence  of  their  crimes.'  His  lordship  over- 
looked, however,  the  principal  feature  in  the  transaction,  which 
was  this:  that,  by  evacuating  the  country,  we  basely  and  treacher- 
ously left  aU  our  faithful  friends  there,  to  become  the  victims  of 
new  crimes,  and  to  expiate  their  attachment  to  us  with  their  lives. 
No  record  has  reached  ns  of  all  the  murders  and  massacres  that 
took  place;  but  we  know  generally  that  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, that  the  Affghans  throughout  the  country  rose  against  each 
other,  that  civil  strife  raged  in  almost  every  village,  and  that,  up 
to  this  moment,  the  contest  has  not  terminated.  They  who  put 
feith  in  our  professions  have  since,  therefore,  had  good  reason  to  la- 
ment their  credulity ,  and,  doubtless,  breathe  forth  daily  execrations 
against  the  name  of  England,  which,  they  suppose,  has  betrayed 
and  ruined  them;  though,  in  reality,  the  guilt  attaches  to  an 
odious  faction  which,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  perpetrated 
similar  baseness.  It  will  require  the  lapse  of  many  years,  and  the 
steady  and  conscientious  perseverance  in  a  contrary  policy,  to  restore 
us  to  the  high  place  we  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Asiatics  be- 
fore Lord  EUenborouffh's  infamous  retreat. 

Though  the  part  wnich  the  Tories  compelled  us  to  play  towards 
the  Affghans  be  sufficiently  disgraceful,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance connected  with  our  evaciiation  of  Affghanist4n  which  may 
possibly  appear  still  more  base  and  pusillanimous:  the  reader  will 
at  once  perceive  that  we  allude  to  the  projected  abandonment  of 
the  English  prisoners.  In  the  disasters  which  befel  our  army  at 
Kabul,  and  during  the  retreat  towards  Jellalabad,  a  number  of  our 
countrymen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  ferocious  enemy,  who,  having  been  satiated  with  slaughter, 
seemed  to  have  spared  this  small  remainder  from  very  weariness. 
Among  these  captives  were  several  officers  of  distinction,  who  had 
achieved  for  themselves  an  historical  reputation  by  their  conduct 
and  courage  and  invincible  fidelity  to  their  country;  and  ladies, 
whose  names  will  long  be  remembered;  and  children — ^in  all 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty — ^not  to  mention 
the  sipahis,  whose  number  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  ^ghtest  possible  acquaintance  with  the  cliaracter  of  Lord 
EUenborough  will  suffice  to  convince  any  one  that  he  would 
trouble  himself  very  little  about  the  fate  of  such  unfortunate 
persons,  while  the  authorities  who  sent  him  out  instructions 
from  home  stood  obviously  in  the  same  predicament.  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  their  despatches  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, they  either  overlooked  the  prisoners  altogether,  or 
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directed  him  to  tate  his  measures  for  retreating  within  the  Indus^ 
without  any  reference  to  them.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  it  is  very  certain  that  Lord  Ellenborough  issued  orders  to 
General  Pollock  in  the  north,  and  General  Nott  in  the  south,  to 
break  up  their  camps  with  all  speed,  and  retire  upon  the  Indus 
without  making  any  effort  to  recover  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Affghans.  His  lordship's  whole 
solicitude  was  now  concentrated  upon  the  military  force;  we  mean 
upon  its  entireness  and  physical  well-being.  Its  honour  he 
thought  a  matter  of  minor  consideration.  Indeed  it  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  any  disOTace  in  running 
away.  In  extenuation  of  this  cold-blooded  policy  it  has  been 
argued,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  employing  an  army  to  res- 
cue prisoners  whose  deliverance  could  be  much  more  safely  ef- 
fected through  the  intermediation  of  slave-dealers!  Why,  in 
fact,  should  we  purchase  with  the  lives  of  our  sipahis  and  British 
officers  what  we  could  more  easily  purchase  with  rupees?  The 
theory  of  political  morals  implied  in  this  view  of  the  matter  is  par- 
ticularly Tory.  It  wears  the  mask  of  humanity,  but  at  bottom  is 
in  all  Its  tendencies  as  destnictive  of  civil  society  as  it  is  dif- 
honourable  to  those  who  maintain  it.  It  was  the  professors  of  this 
theory  that,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  purchased  the 
temporary  forbearance  of  the  barbarians,  and,  as  a  rule  of  state, 
substituted  gold  for  the  sword.  The  consequences  have  been 
written  in  blood  and  desolation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  doctrines.  The  effort  by 
which  it  is  put  forward  is  one  of  the  paroxysms  that  precede 
death.  Even  to  be  able  to  hear  it  propounded  with  patience,  and 
to  tolerate  those  who  seek  to  give  it  currency,  are  acts  of  deep 
criminaHty,  subversive  of  all  that  is  most  venerable  and  holy  in  the 
social  state — humanity  and  benevolence,  and  the  love  that  binds 
man  to  man.  They  who  doubt  this  should  have  tried  the  charac- 
ter of  their  opinions  while  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in  Aflghanistiin 
was  still  in  suspense.  They  should  then  have  gone  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  friends  of  those  prisoners,  to  their  anxious  and  trem- 
bling mothers,  to  their  agonised  wives,  to  their  children,  expect- 
ing every  hour  to  be  made  fatherless.  These  persons  they  should 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  that  it  would  be  wise  and  patriotic 
at  once  to  march  our  troops  towards  India,  and  abandon  widioiu 
an  effort  their  beloved  friends  to  the  slaughter  that  awaited  them,  or 
to  the  doubtful  interierence  of  the  slave-dealer.  The  voice  of 
nature  would  speedily  have  refuted  their  cruel  sophistry.  Those 
desolate  persons  would  have  replied:  '  When  our  sons  and  hus- 
bands took  up  the  sword  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  coimtrv,  is 
was  surely  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
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utmost  protection  which  that  country  could  afford  them ;  that  if, 
bj  the  accidents  of  war,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  dehver  them ;  and  that  if,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  they  were  treacherously  cut  off,  the  utmost  ven- 
geance would  be  exacted  to  deter  other  enemies  of  England  from 
following  the  pernicious  and  disgraceful  example.* 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the  event  is  no  longer  un- 
certain, it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  with  coolness  the  effects  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  Lord  Ellenborough's  policy, 
had  public  opimon  permitted  him  to  act  upon  it.     Every  feeling  of 
honour  and  patriotism  in  the  army  of  Anghanistan,  as  weU  as  in 
the  nation  at  home,  mutinied  against  his  decision.     The  generals, 
upon  the  most  transparent  pretexts,  positively  refused  obedience  to 
the  orders  they  had  received.     General  Nott  decUned  evacuating 
Kandahar,  and  General  Pollock  declared  it  was  impossible  to  fau 
back  upon  Pcshawur.  Both  these  gallant  men  felt,  in  fact,  that  the 
safety  of  the  armies  they  commanded  might  be  compromised  by 
nn  attempt  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  governor- 
general.     Even  the  whisper  about  retreat,  which  escaped  from  the 
mouth  of  some  indiscreet  officer,  and  was  circulated  through  the 
troops  at  Jellalabad,  produced  the  most  demoralising  effect.     Up 
to  that  moment  they  had  cherished  the  most  boundless  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  were  eager  to  advance,  both  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  relish  of  victory  and  avenge  their  comrades,  treacher- 
ously murdered,  whose  bones  lay  bleaching  around  them  on  all 
sides.   But,  when  they  learned  that  the  governor-general  despaired 
•of  them,  considered  them  unequal  to  contend  with  the  Affghans, 
and  had  no  hope  of  preserving  their  lives,  save  that  which  a  speedy 
flight  supplied,  their  courage  in  reality  began  to.  droop,  so  tnat  it 
would  have  required  the  attack  of  no  very  vigorous  or  gallant 
enemy  to  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.     This  state  of  things 
could  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  General  Pollock.    To  revive 
their  spirits  and  self-reliance,  he  caused  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  should  speedily  advance  against  the  Affghan  capital;  and, 
meanwhile,  sent  them  out  to  scour  the  country,  and  show  the 
Affghans  how  cheaply  they  held  them.     By  these  and  other  means 
the  moral  courage  of  the  troops  in  Affghanist&n  was  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  the  governor-generars  orders.     But  could 
there  be  a  more  disgraceful  contest  than  that  which  was  thus  car- 
ried ^on  between  the  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  generals  commanding  beyond  the  Indus?    He  issued  his 
commands  that  they  should  retire  within  '  our  natural  boundaries' 
at  once,  without  recovering  the  prisoners,  without  striking  a  single 
blow  to  convince  the  people  of  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
we  were  not  effecting  our  escape  Uke  defeated  fugitives;  they^ 
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disgusted  and  ashamed  at  his  pusilknimitj,  opposed  a  kind  of  pas- 
fdve  resistance  to  his  mandates;  assigning  various  reasons  whj 
they  could  not  take  the  road  towards  India,  though  they  stated  it 
to  be  quite  possible  to  advance.     To  the  absurd  amtrehensions  of 
Lord   EUenborough,    occasioned    by  the  heat    of  the  climate. 
General  Pollock  replied,  that  though  Jellalabad  was  hot  it  was 
no  hotter  than  the  provinces,  and  much  less  so  than  Peshawur, 
upon  which  he  was  required  to  Ml  back;  and   that  whatever 
inconveniences  of  climate  he  and  his  army  suffered  might  be  al- 
together escaped    by  advancing  upon  Kabul.    From  these  re- 
presentations Lord  EUenborough  discovered  that  the  whole  army 
of  the  Lidus  was  pervaded  by  one  sentiment,  that  is  to  say,  the 
conviction  that  they  could  not,  without  eternal  disgrace,  return  to 
Lidia  without  having  first  delivered  firom  captivity  their  country- 
women and  companions  in  arms.     At  home  the  same  conviction 
was  forced  upon  ministers,  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation 
were  roused,  the  people  clamoured,  the  press  exerted  all  its  re- 
sistless influence,  even  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  itself  to  be 
warmed  with  enthusiasm,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  distinctly  that 
England  was  not  yet  prepared  to  descend  into  those  depths  of  in- 
Bony  towards  which  he  and  his  governor-general  had  been  in- 
viting her.     The  novelty  of  English  ladies  and  children  being  ex- 
posed in  the  slave-markets  of  Central  Asia  was  not  easily  to   be 
reconciled  to  the  public  mind.     Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  step  forward  to  recommend  this  Tory  innovation.     At  the 
eleventh  hour,  therefore,  a  despatch,  huddled  up  in  trepidation, 
was  forwarded  with  all  the  speed  of  steam  to  Calcutta,  and  Lord 
EUenborough  was  instructed  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lady  Sale^ 
Lady  Macnau^hten,  Major  Pottinger,  Lieutenant  Eyre,  and  all, 
in  snort,  who  snared  captivity  along  with  them,  before  he  evacuated 
Affghanistan.     This  plain  unvarnished  statement    of  &cts  will 
enable  the  country  to  estimate  the  merits  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
as  well  as  of  the  administration  that  sent  him  out,  and  has   re- 
warded his  misdoings  with  an  earldom  and  the  promise  of  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.     No  one  can  misunderstand  the  motives  by  which 
the  performers  in  this  disreputable  drama  were  actuated.     Had 
the  conquest  of  Affghanistfin  been  a  measure  of  their  own,    Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  have  brought  forward  a  thousand  specious  rea- 
sons for  retaining  possession  of  it;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
have  opposed  his  iron  wiU  to  every  project   for  its  abandon- 
ment, and  Lord  EUenborough  himseli  would  have  been  seen  en- 
joying the  cool  air  in  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  tomb^ 
instead  of  despoiling  it  of  its  gates.     It  was  purely  for  mrty  rea- 
sons that  he  commenced  the  habit  of  running  away  in  Aaa.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  it  would  be  a  triumph  gamed  over  Lord 
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Palmerston,  if  by  means  of  his  flexible  majority  he  could  make  it 
appear  that  the  House  of  Commons  condemned  the  policy  of  that 
great  statesman  who  had  won  for  us  an  empire  in  Asia  which  the 
Tories  acknowledged  it  to  be  beyond  their  power  to  retain. 

We  have  abready  adverted  briefly  to  one  of  the  events  that  may 
be  said  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  AfPghan 
poHcy.    But  the  invasion  and  annexation  of  Sinde,  the  event  to 
whicn  we  allude,  and  which,  imder  whatever  governor-general, 
must  sooner  or  later  have  occurred,  only  heralded  in  the  series  of 
petty  wars  that  we  must  regard  as  the  oflspring  of  the  Aflghan  re* 
treat.    The  Hindus  fighting  under  our  lumners  had    found  by 
experience  that  they  were  superior  to  the  mountaineers,  whose 
prowess  in  the  field  nad  heretofore  been  so  much  vaunted.     Such 
of  them,  therefore,  as  were  discontented  with  our  rule,  naturally 
enough  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  directing  against  us  the 
courage  which  had  subdued  the  Affglians,  they  might  shake  off 
our  yoke,  and  recover  their  independence  as  a  people.    No  thanks 
to  Lord  Ellenborough,  but  fortunately  for  us,  this  feeling  was  not 
widely  diflused  through  Hindust^.     Among  our  enemies  on  the 
continent  it  was  predicted  that  the  whole  machine  of  our  Lidian 
empire  would  be  shaken,  that  insurrection  would  spring  up  in 
every  province,  that  our  very  Sipahis  would  desert  us,  and  that  the 
vast  fabric  of  power  which  we  had  so   rapidly  erected  in  the 
East,  would  in  a  still  briefer  space  crumble  to  pieces,  and  by  its  dis- 
solution reduce  us  to  the  levdl  of  a  fourth-rate  power  in  the  world. 
When  the  disturbances  in  Gwalior  commenced,  we  were  supposed 
to  be  entering  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction.     It 
was  known  that  the  Mahrattas  of  that  state  possessed  a  large  dis- 
ciplined army,  which  had  in  part  been  organized  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  European  officers,  that  the  revenues  at  the  disposal 
of  the  prince  were  very  considerable,  and  that  the  government  of 
Lahore,  having  at  its  command  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
was  read^  to  lend  its  aid  in  striking  at  us,  what  it  wa^  fondly 
hoped  might  prove  a  final  blow.     A  great  deal  was  said  of  the 
maharajah's  formidable  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon.     But  chiefly  reliance  was  placed  on  the  sup- 
posed universal  feeling  of   disaflection    prevailing    among    our 
Hindti   subjects.     Under    these   circumstances   it  behoved  the 
governor-general  to  take  measures  for  putting  an   end  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Gwalior.     We  say  revolt, 
because   it   was   a    dependent   state,   existing  upon    conditions 
which    we    ourselves    nad   prescribed.     We  are    not  disposed, 
therefore,  to  blame  Lord  Ellenborough  for  immediatelj^  taking 
vigorous  steps  to  quell  this  rebellion.     It  was  his  imperative  duty 
to  interfere.     We  had  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a  given 
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order  of  things.     We  had  recognised  the  claims  of  the  prince  who 
appeared  to  possess  the  best  right  to  the  succession.     We  had  ap- 

S roved  of  the  regent,  who  had  been  appointed  to  govern  the  state 
uring  the  rajah's  minority.  And  when  all  this  order  of  things 
was  reversed — when  the  regent,  known  to  be  friendly  to  us,  was 
removed,  and  a  vile  intrimier,  the  common  steward  of  the  palace, 
a  man  as  destitute  of  abihty  as  he  was  of  princif)le,  and  only  noto- 
rious for  his  aversion  to  the  EngUsh,  set  up  in  his  place — when  by 
riotous  assemblages  of  the  troops,  repeated  acts  of  violence  towards 
our  inends,  and  a  perpetual  series  of  insults  offered  to  our  power, 
the  British  resident  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Dholepore 
— when  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  had  repeatedly  crossed  the 
frontier,  plundered  our  subjects  in  Malwa,  and  then  retreated  to 
take  shelter  under  the  border  authorities  of  Gwalior — when  crimi- 
nals from  our  own  provinces  had  one  after  another  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  same  country,  and  been  refused  to  be  given  up — when,  we 
say,  a  series  of  events  like  these  had  taken  place,  and  when  it  was 
obvious  that  others  still  more  disastrous  would  inevitably  follow 
if  we  stood  by  and  contemplated  this  spectacle  tamely  with  folded 
arms,  a  statesman  far  less  irascible  than  Lord  EUenborough  might 
have  considered  himself  fully  justified  in  having  recourse  to  armed 
interference.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  steps  he  took  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  territories  of  Sindiah  that  we  blame 
the  governor-general.  The  most  ordinary  common  sense  would 
have  decided  that  no  other  course  was  possible.  There  are  those, 
we  know,  who,  at  the  enunciation  of  such  an  opinion  will  imme- 
diately exclaim:  "  What!  go  to  war  and  shed  human  blood  for 
such  political  reasons  as  these !  Why  not  have  recourse  still  to  nego- 
tiation ?  Why  not  direct  against  the  Gwalior  Durbar  a  shower  of 
menaces,  and  thus  terrify  it  into  compUance  with  our  wishes  ?  Why 
resort  so  promptly  to  the  employment  of  physical  force,  that  last  and 
worst  reason  of  tyrants?"  We  trust  we  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
claims  of  humanity  as  any  who  have  ever  expressed  an  opinion  on 
these  transactions.  We  estimate  human  Ufe  at  its  highest  value. 
We  contemplate  from  the  level  of  Christian  charity,  all  that  varied 
and  countless  multitude,  which,  under  a  thousand  names,  compose 
the  population  of  the  British  empire,  and  would  not  voluntarily 
behold  one  among  those  countless  millions  sacrificed  to  irrational 
ambition.  But  states  like  individuals  have  their  duties,  and 
among  these  the  first  is  self-preservation.  Now  it  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  abdicating  our  authority  in  the  East,  to  have 
permitted  the  rebellious  rabble  at  Gwahor,  with  impunity,  to  set 
at  nought  our  paramount  authority.  We  had  friends  and  partisans 
in  that  state  as  we  had  previously  had  in  Affghanist&n,  and  it  seems 
but  too  probable  that,  reasoning  from  analogy,  they  also  expected  to 
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l)e  abandoned  to  their  fate.  This  time,  however,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  not  disposed  to  re-enact  the  tragedy  which  he  had 
performed  beyond  tlie  Indus.  He  thouglit  it  better  to  vary  his 
exhibitions,  and  to  follow  up  that  awful  drama  by  a  farce.  Be- 
cause there  existed  good  reasons  for  coercing  the  Mahratta  Durbar, 
he  was  exceedingly  slow  to  act  upon  them.  Lord  EUenborough 
is  not  precisely  a  political  pedant,  for  he  does  not  act  according 
to  any  given  rules.  He  is  a  political  weathercock  which  points  in 
this  or  that  direction,  according  to  the  prevailing  gust  of  passion. 
How  capriciously,  how  iniquitously,  he  acted  in  Affghanist&n  we 
have  already  shown.  In  Sinde  he  diversified  his  proceedings. 
There  might  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  Amirs  some  cause  lor 
hesitation,  some  doubt,  some  uncertainty.  At  all  events,  he  would 
not  have  in(;urred  dishonour  had  he  temporised  a  little  longer,  had 
he  permitted  them  to  develope  more  completely  their  schemes  of 
treacherous  hostility  towards  us.  But  he  would  then  tolerate  no 
delay.  Like  the,  Spartan,  he  might  almost  be  said  to  strike 
before  he  would  hear.  This  was  the  second  phasis  of  his  policy. 
Another  principle  was  adopted  in  the  affairs  of  Gwalior,  a  pnnciple 
in  general  praiseworthy,  because  it  usually  forms  the  basis  of  action 
to  magnanimous  minds — we  mean  the  forbearance  of  moderation. 
At  length,  however,  his  lordship's  patience  was  exhausted.  He 
collected  together  his  forces,  crossed  tne  Chumbul,  and,  after  a  two- 
fold victory,  beheld  the  Mahratta  state  at  his  feet. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  military  details  of  this 
campaign ;  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  being  familiar  with  the 
subject,  will  find  them  elsewhere.  Our  business  is  solely  with  the 
acts  of  the  governor-general  as  a  statesman.  Some  puerility,  per- 
haps, he  exhibited  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  previously  also, 
in  common  with  the  commander-in-chief,  been  guilty  of  cruel  im- 
prudence, in  sending  back  the  heavy  artillery  before  the  current 
of  events  afforded  the  slightest  possible  justification  of  such  a  step. 
Perhaps  if  we  employed  much  harsher  language  we  should  not  be 
overstepping  the  limits  of  strict  equity,  for  to  this  senseless  pro- 
ceeding many  gallant  and  valuable  soldiers  owed  their  deaths.  We 
forbear,  however,  because  we  are  not  disposed  to  urge  every  topic 
that  might  be  brought  against  Lord  EUenborough.  It  is  chari- 
table to  suppose  that  his  mtellect  became  a  little  confused  amidst 
the  clash  of  arms.  He  found  it  not  quite  *so  pleasant  as  he  had  at 
Barrackpore  and  Dum-Dum,  to  be  at  the  elbow  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  He  forgot,  therefore,  many  things  which  he  should 
have  remembered,  and  would,  doubtless,  had  he  been  farther  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action.  Over  this  part  of  his  achieve- 
ments, therefore,  we  humanely  draw  a  curtain.  With  regard  to 
the  measures  which  succeeded,  however,  so  much  forbearance 
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cannot  possibW  be  shown.  Lord  Ellenborough  now  enjoyed  an 
opportunitjT  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  although  he  had.  been 
found  wanting  in  his  duty  on  one  great  emergency,  he  was  still 
resolved  not  to  exhibit,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  pusl- 
lanimity.  He  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Gwahor  goTemment,  and  must  have  been  as  fiilly 
persuaded  as  we  are  that  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  its 
ever  fulfilling  its  duties  towards  its  own  subjects  or  toward  us. 
All  the  symptoms  of  decrepitude  which  have  marked  the 
last  period  of  other  Indian  states,  and  ushered  in  their 
dissolution,  were  in  this  case  painfully  visible.  There  was  no 
regard  whatever  for  the  public  service  displayed  by  any  of  the 
ostensible  servants  of  the  public.  Every  cmef  who  poss^sed  any 
influence  in  the  army  or  me  Durbar,  exerted  it  to  overthrow  his 
rivals,  not  that  he  might  for  how  short  soever  a  space  of  time 
wield  the  power  of  the  state,  but  that  he  might  gratify  his  feel- 
ings of  personal  vanity  by  the  overthrow,  imprisonment,  exile,  or 
death  of  all  who  stood  in  his  way.  Sovereign,  in  reality,  there 
was  none.  The  child  who  was  made  to  play  that  part,  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  Acuity  of  discerning  good  from  evil,  and  the  widow 
of  the  late  rajah,  if  we  can  bestow  that  respectable  name  on  a  girl 
scarcely  twelve  years  old,  was  in  her  conduct  vicious,  in  her  temper 
most  changeful  and  violent;  now  subdued  by  her  dread  of  the  British 
arms,  and  now  encouraged  by  flattery  to  set  them  utterly  at  defiance. 
The  treasure  left  by  the  late  rajah  was  dissipated  on  &vourites 
in  the  most  profligate  manner,  or  employea  in  corrupting  die 
fidelity  of  the  troops,  detaching  them  from  their  lawful  com- 
manders, and  exciting  in  them  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the 
British,  who  were  systematically  spoken  of  as  the  oppressors  of 
all  India.  By  arts  like  these,  the  camp  was  split  into  numerous 
factions.  One  day,  the  Christian  commanders — ^who  had  intro* 
duced  whatever  discipline  existed — ^had  their  lives  put  in  peril  by 
the  machinations  of  the  queen's  favourite  ;  the  next,  their  influ* 
ence,  perhaps,  was  in  the  ascendant,  because  the  tumultuous 
soldiery,  yielding  to  the  force  of  association,  had  permitted  their 
natural  preferences  to  overmaster  their  avarice.  Scarcely  a  man 
in  the  camp  had  seen  a  battle.  A  long  peace  and  absolute  idle- 
ness had  rendered  them  reckless  and  insolent,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  arms,  the  sight  of  an  immense  park  of  artillery^ 
and,  above  all  things,  the  absence  of  an  enemy,  betrayed  them 
into  the  extremity  of  rash  confidence.  Throughout  the  distant 
provinces,  there  was  nothing  but  robberjr  and  anarchy.  Oppres- 
sion was  pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity,  so  that  the  people 
finding  neither  their  Uves  nor  their  property  secure,  implored  the 
interference  and  protection  of  the  paramount  state,  as  their  last 
and  only  resource.     This  is  the  uniform  testimony'of  all  who  know 
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any  thing  of  the  country.  Not  a  single  feeling'  of  loyalty  had 
survived  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  abhorred  the  very 
race  and  name  of  Sindiah. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had,  properly  speaking,  but  one  honest  course  to  pursue. 
He  should  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  a  system  which  was  alike 
disgraceful  to  the  governor  and  disastrous  to  the  governed. 
He  had  seen  the  utter  inef&cacy  of  all  our  attempts  to  interpose 
British  influence  between  the  unprincipled  intriguers  of  the  capital 
and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  wnether  in  town  or  country.  Nor 
was  there  the  least  room  to  hope  for  improvement;  since,  instead 
of  amelioration,  the  government  had  given  unequivocal  tokens  of 
going  on  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.  All  this  Lord  Ellenborough 
knew,  but  through  the  fantastic  affectation  of  being  guided  by 
moderate  counsels,  instead  of  thrusting  forward  the  broad  shield 
of  England  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  he  placed  fresh 
aims  m  the  hands  of  the  oppressors  to  enable  them  the  more 
efiectually  to  fleece  and  ruin  their  victims.  Here  in  Europe  per- 
sons of  all  parties  are  invariably  found  to  cry  out  against  such 
conduct.  When  the  Pope,  for  example,  has,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
oppressed  the  states  of  the  church,  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
off  misgoverning  if  he  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  resources; 
for  the  people  would  resist  and  beat  his  Holiness  into  mode* 
ration.  Austria,  however,  has  always  been  ready  at  hand  to  pour 
in  her  troops,  assert  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  and  enable  him  to 
reduce  his  subjects  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery.  Against  this, 
we  say,  there  is  no  Englishman  who  does  not  vehemently  protest, 
if  we  exce|>t,  perhaps.  Sir  James  Graham.  Yet  similar  is  the 
order  of  things  estaolished  by  Lord  Ellenboroueh  in  Gwalior. 
He  found  the  people  of  that  country  oppressed  ana  impoverished, 
but  not  wholly  deprived  of  hope,  since  in  their  worst  afflictions 
they  always  looked  forward  to  the  interference  of  the  English 
on  their  behalf.  We  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  promised 
deliverers,  and  they  endured  what  might  otherwise  have  proved 
intolerable,  by  flattering  themselves  tnat  it  would  be  of  short 
duration.  To  this  feeling  blank  despair  succeeded,  when  they 
beheld  the  antiquated  system  of  oppression  and  favouritism  imder 
which  they  had  so  long  groaned,  guaranteed  by  the  British 
govenmient.  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  India  can  fail  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  sprung  to  life 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Mahratta  people  on  witnessing  tnis  con- 
summation of  their  misfortunes?  Under  any  other  governor- 
general,  the  wretched  modification  of  misrule  by  which  they  had 
been  tortured  and  plundered  might  have  been  suffered  to  grow 
effete  and  perish  of  itself,  had  no  special  provocation  compelled 
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our  interventioft;  but  no  one,  save  Lord  EUenborough,  would 
have  raised  the  cup  of  deliverance  to  their  lips  only  to  dash  it 
again  to  the  ground,  and  leave  them  tenfold  more  a  prey  to  mal- 
administration than  they  had  ever  been.  With  those  who  give  the 
governor-general  credit  for  having  spared,  from  we  know  not  what 
romantic  motive,  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Sindiah,  we  entertain 
no  sympathy.  The  duty  of  a  statesman  is  not  to  uphold  that 
which  is  ancient,  but  that  which  is  good.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
species  of  political  pedantry,  not  to  apply  to  it  a  harsher  name,  to 
babble  about  ancient  monarchies  or  rather  despotisms,  when  the 
sufferings  of  millions  of  men  imperiously  demand  our  attention. 
But  what  venerable  rust  of  antiquity  had  the  tyranny  of  Sindiah 
acquired  that  we  should  abstain  iirom  handhng  it?  It  was  simply 
the  unintellectual  blundering  rule  of  a  knot  of  imbecile  adven- 
turers exhausting  the  country,  and  reducing  it  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  wretcliedness  in  the  name  of  two  children,  the  one 
utterly  insignificant,  the  other  petulant  and  capricious.  But  will 
the  fnends  of  Lord  Ellenborough  pretend  that  he  has  placed  the 
actual  government  of  Gwalior  on  a  permanent  footing?  Can 
they  expect  that  so  cumbrous  and  disjointed  a  machine  should 
long  be  kept  upright  though  supported  on  both  sides  by  the 
liands  of  England?  Every  body  knows  that  we  have  only  put 
off  the  evil  day,  that  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Sindiah  must  be 
overthrown,  and  the  Mahratta  state  elevated  to  the  fortunate 
level  of  British  India.  All  the  credit  consequently  really  due  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  that  of  haying  made  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life  in  order  to  prepare  for  some  future  governor-general 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  a  similar  sacrifice.  For  we  main- 
tain that  every  life  which  may  hereafter  be  lost  in  the  reduction 
of  Gwalior  will  have  been  wantonly  thrown  aw  ay  by  the  vacil- 
lating, unintelligible  poUcy  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 

If  tlie  reader  be  now  disposed  to  go  along  with  us  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Lord  EUcnborough's  state  maxims,  we  desire  him 
to  reflect  that,  unwise  and  wicked  as  they  may  seem  to  him,  they 
were  all  hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  l3uke  of  Wellington,  and 
cherished  by  the  approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  fugitive 
of  Affghanistan,  the  annexor  of  Sinde,  and  the  anarchy-monger 
of  Gwalior,  was  only  tlie  faithful  representative  of  the  Tory 
cabinet  at  home.  The  iron  duke  and  the  subtle  baronet  sup- 
plied the  governor-general  all  along  with  instructions,  directed  him 
when  to  nm  away,  when  to  abandon  our  ambassadors  in  Central 
Asia  to  assassination,  when  to  absorb  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  when 
to  render  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Sindiah ;  and  still,  after  the  Court  of  Directors  has  most  em- 
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phatically  denounced  his  proceedings,  and  recalled  him  from  his 
post,  lest  through  his  imbecility,  or  vanity,  or  caprice,  or  all 
together,  he  should  subvert  that  empire  which  it  had  required 
the  unparalleled  wisdom  of  a  long  series  of  great  statesmen  to 
build  u|),  they  profess  their  readiness  to  defend  all  he  has  done,  ta 
stand  criticalfy  byhis  poclamations,  to  justify  his  insults  to  the 
civil  service,  his  offensive  adulation  of  the  army,  his  removals  ori- 
ginating in  piqiie,  and  his  appointments  springing  from  the  most 
flagrant  favouritism.  And  their  defence  will  be  listened  to  in 
parliament,  and  applauded  also,  because  they  have  the  command 
of  a  majority.  But  there  are,  nevertheless,  those  in  the  country 
who  will  not  shrink  from  contesting  the  point  with  them  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  the  command  of  forty  legions.  Public 
opinion  tney  cannot  stifle.  In  i^ite  of  their  majorities  this  yn]l 
use  up  against  them,  and  the  press  will  condense  and  give  it 
utterance,  and  history  will  re-echo  it  and  ensure  perpetuity  to  the 
obloquy  which  the  patronage  and  advocacy  of  a  shallow  and 
heartless  charlatan  has  branded  them  with. 

Our  case,  however,  against  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his  patrons 
is  by  no  means  complete  yet.  In  fact,  so  multitudinous  were  his  ab- 
surdities and  his  iniquities  during  his  short  exercise  of  power  in  the 
East,  that  it  would  require  whole  volumes  completely  to  develop 
them.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  prin- 
cipal, to  make  a  sort  of  anthology  of  his  political  ounces,  leaving 
the  others  to  be  dealt  with  at  some  future  day.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, that  at  the  farewell  dinner  given  to  his  lordship  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  made,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  sort  of  pro- 
fession of  faith,  in  which  he  laid  it  down,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  political  notions,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  governor- 
general  of  India  was,  above  and  before  all  things,  to  establish 
and  preserve  peace.  He  recurred  again  and  again  to  liis  pre- 
dilection for  the  mighty  and  generous  people  over  whom  he  was 
about  to  bear  sway,  and,  with  his  usual  pomposity  of  manner, 
gave  the  company  assembled  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to 
rival  the  munificent  charities  of  the  Mohamedan  emperors.  It  is 
now  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  he  achieved  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  he  undertook  to  perform.  Towards  the  natives^ 
instead  of  sympathy  and  favour,  tie  displayed  the  most  unequivo- 
cal contempt.  He  took  no  steps  towards  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition :  set  on  foot  no  scheme  for  imparting  to  them  even  the 
knowledge  which  maybe  required  to  render  tliem useful  subjects; 
but,  adopting  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  worst  class  of  our  country- 
men in  the  East,  behaved  towards  the  entire  Hind 6  population 
as  towards  a  despicable  rabble,  without  the  slightest  claim  to  poli- 
tical consideration.    In  extenuation  of  his  complete  apostacy 
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from  his  creed  of  peace,  it  has  been  urged  tliat  no  statesman 
contemplating  the  condition  of  India  from  the  distance  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  and  through  an  atmosphere  opaque  with  mis- 
representations, can  possibly  foretell  how  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  act  when  transported  to  the  country,  and  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  all  the  powerful  influences  prevailing  there.  But  thk 
is  mere  impudent  sophistry.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  sketch,  betorehand,  the  history  of  his  governor-general- 
ship, and  predict  the  nature  and  order  of  the  events  which  are 
to  take  place  ;  but  if  he  understand  any  thin^  of  his  own  da- 
racter,  if  he  know  with  what  principles  his  political  education  ha? 
stored  his  mind,  he  may  fearlessly,  beforehand,  state  whether  he 
is  resolved  to  extract  from  circumstances,  pretexts  for  aiga^gin 
war,  or  a  justification  for  adhering  to  a  pacific  policy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  this,  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  excuse  Lord 
EUenborough  for  having  pledged  himseff  to  adopt  one  line  of 
conduct,  and  pursuing  directly  the  contrary.  The  master  flaw  in 
his  character  became  visible  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Cal- 
cutta. He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  comprehended  thorougUj 
all  the  political  relations  of  India,  internal  and  external,  (k 
coming  m  contact  with  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal,  he  found  him- 
self, compared  to  the  meanest  of  these  functionaries,  to  be  a  mere 
child  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  His  pride  was  humbled.iuid 
he  determined  to  exercise  a  pitiful  revenge  upon  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  knowing  more  than  he.  His 
first  essay  was  made  upon  Mr.  Amos;  that  gentleman  holding  the 
highest  legal  appointment  in  India,  had,  ouring  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Auckland,  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  council,  it  having  been  frequently  found  necessary  to  consult 
him  on  questions  connected  with  the  law.  No  one  supposed  tbt 
Lord  EUenborough  could  desire  to  reverse  the  rule  of  nis  prede- 
cessors in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  whatever  he  might  think  proper 
to  do  in  the  momentous  concerns  of  peace  and  war.  Mr. 
Amos  was,  therefore,  by  the  proper  officer,  summoned,  as  uFual, 
to  attend  the  first  counal  which  met  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor-general.  In  obedience  to  that  summons  he  of  court 
attended.  This  was  an  opportimity  for  playing  the  great  roan, 
which  Lord  EUenborough  could  not  suffer  to  escape.  In  presence, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  council,  he  turned  sharp  round  upon  Mr. 
Amos,  and,  in  a  tone  of  saucy  superiority,  informed  him,  tbt  as 
he  had  no  right  to  be  there,  he  would,  before  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  beg  him  to  retire.  Conduct  Uke  this  needs  no 
comment.  We  accordingly  content  ourselves  with  the  simpk'?^ 
possible  statement  of  the  fact.  We  might  have  thrown  the  scene 
into  a  dramatic  form,  might  have  described  the  attitude  ao^ 
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repeated  the  language  of  Lord  EUenborough,  and  spoken  of  the 
astonishment  of  the  council,  and  the  indignation  and  dismay  of 
Mr.  Amos.  But  we  forbear.  There  is  no  necessitj  for  resorting 
to  amplification  in  an  af&ir  of  such  a  kind.  To  relate  simply 
what  took  place  is  all  that  can  be  required  to  give  the  reader  a 
perfect  insight  into  the  Tory  govemor-generars  theory  of  gentle- 
manliness.  But  the  reader,  who  posdbly  has  some  dim  recollec- 
tion of  something  that  took  place  in  we  House  of  Commons, 
will  here,  perhaps,  inquire  whether  there  was  not  a  letter  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Amos,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  doubt  upon  this  transaction.  We  are  among 
those  who  have  not  forgotten  the  letter  in  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  remember  it  perfectly  well;  and  we  remember,  also,  the 
remarks  made  upon  it  by  Lora  John  Russell.  We  beg,  therefore, 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  there  were  several  persons  in  Bengal 
who  knew  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  council  referred  to  ; 
and  these  individuals,  had  they  been  appealed  to,  would  have 
contradicted  the  report,  had  it  l)een  unfounded.  Mr.  Amos  also, 
himself,  might  have  told  the  world  that  it  was  incorrect.  But 
ministers  have  as  yet  put  forward  nothing  of  this  kind,  so  that 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  know  it  to  be  true.  At  least, 
Mr.  Amos  felt  himself  called  upon,  immediately  after  what  took 
place,  of  what  character  soever  it  may  have  been,  to  throw  up  his 
appointment  and  leave  Calcutta. 

Before  the  scandal  of  this  transaction  had  died  away.  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  shot  another  bolt,  which  was  aimed  so  skilfully 
that  it  inflicted  two  wounds  at  once.  It  is  well  known  that  one 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  ambition  here  at  home  was  to  be 
thought  an  exquisite  and  a  wit.  He  studied,  therefore,  with 
equal  assiduity  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  point  and  keenness  of 
his  sarcasm.  Who  winced  was  matter  of  complete  indifference  to 
him.  He  aimed  at  bein^  thought  one  of  those  who  at  any  time 
would  rather  lose  their  fnend  than  their  jest.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  suddenly  lay  aside  this  habit  on  arriving  in 
India.  On  the  contrary,  knowing  that  the  minutest  things  acquire 
the  power  to  hurt  when  they  descend  from  a  great  height,  he  sys- 
tematically scattered  his  offensive  jokes  on  all  below  him.  For  ex- 
ample, he  observed  of  the  second  member  of  council  that  he  was 
*  the  greatest  fool  in  Bengal,  except  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.' 

But  it  was  not  in  Bengal  only  that  Lord  EUenborough  dis- 
covered fools.  Wherever,  throughout  the  British  domimons  in 
the  East,  there  existed  a  person  who  entertained,  on  any  subject 
whatsoever,  an  opinion  different  from  Lord  EUenborough's,  that 
person  was  a  fool.  Thus,  in  Sinde,  it  happened  that  Colonel  (then 
Major)  Outram  took,  on  certain  points,  views  different  from  those 
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of  the  governor-general.  He  may  have  arrived  at  right,  he  may 
have  arrived  at  wrong,  conclusions.  We  are  not  now  discusang 
the  merits  of  his  notions,  or  the  extent  of  his  sagacity.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  he  had  been  long  employed  in  the  valley  of  tie 
Indus,  that  he  was  perfectly  famihar  with  the  history  of  recent 
events,  that  he  understood  the  cause  and  occasion  of  every  thing 
that  had  taken  place,  that  he  knew  the  character,  and  was  master 
of  the  affections  of  the  people,  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  tkt 
he  was  fitted  for  the  appointment  he  held.  The  same  course  of 
reasoning' will  convince  us  that  those  who  laboured  with  him, 
Captain  Postans,  Lieutenants  Whitelock  and  Leckie,  with  several 
others,  were  altogether  competent  to  fill  the  duties  of  their  atua- 
tion.  They  had  grown  up  mto  political  agents  in  Sinde.  All 
the  experience  they  possessed,  all  the  aptitude  they  had  acquired 
for  the  management  of  affairs,  had  been  of  Sindian  growth*  Thev 
had  given  numerous  proofs  of  their  efficiency ;  nevertheless,  it  oc- 
curred to  Lord  EUenborough  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  political  agents  at  once;  and,  therefore,  abruptly,  with- 
out dcUberation  or  ceremony,  he  ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  re- 
giments. In  condemning  this  proceeding  we  are  happy  to  find 
ourselves  supported  by  the  authority  of  so  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  as  Captain  Eastwick,  who  had  himself  filled 
the  post  of  political  agent  in  Upper  Sinde,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  capacity  of  all  the  gentlemen  ^ 
insultingly  dismissed  by  Lord  EUenborough.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered last  winter,  at  tne  India  House,  before  the  recall  of  Lord 
EUenborough,  he  says :  *  I  think  no  one  act  of  the  present  go- 
vernor-general is  more  to  be  condemned  than,  on  the  eve  of  dif- 
ficult and  compUcated  negotiations,  thus  sweeping  away  aU  the 
machinery  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  had 
been  earned  on  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  was  not  only  unwise, 
but  most  unjust  to  the  Amirs,  and  calculated  to  iAStil  into  their 
minds  the  greatest  distrust  and  suspicion.* 

But  it  may  be  said  that  on  Indian  affairs  generally  we  do  not 
adopt  the  views  of  Captain  Eastwick.  We  confess  that  on  some 
points  we  differ  from  him— and  if  any  thing  could  make  us  doubt 
the  correctness  of  our  opinions  it  would  be  precisely  that  cir- 
cumstance— but  on  the  dismissal  of  Colonel  Outram,  and  the 
other  political  agents  in  Sinde,  we  adopt  altogether  the  de- 
cision of  this  officer.  And  scarcely  had  the  governor-general 
performed  the  act  when  he  also  found  himself  in  the  same  predi- 
cament, for  within  less  than  a  month  Colonel  Outram  was  re- 
stored to  his  appointment  in  Sinde,  where  the  pubUc  business,  it 
appeared,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  him.  On  the  subsequent 
career  of  this  remarkable  man  we  shaU  venture  to  add  a  few  words. 
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When  the  affidis  of  Sinde  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  finding 
'every  avenue  to  suitable  employment  closed  against  him  in  India, 
lie  returned  to  this  country  to  lay  his  case  before  the  govern- 
ment.   The  result  vras  what  might  have  been  foreseen.     He 
found  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  so 
completely  under  the  influence  of  Lord  EUenborougVs  spirit, 
that  they  neither  would  nor  could  discover  any  thing  amiss  in 
bis  conduct.    Neither  of  them  could  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
man  whose  cause  they  were  considering  ;  they  tendered  him  an 
inferior  political  appointment,  which,  because  he  abhorred  inac- 
tion, he  accepted,  and  went  back  to  India.    But  had  not  the 
recent  troubles  broken  out  in  the    southern   Mahratta  states. 
Colonel   Outram,    finding    all  his  exertions  in   behalf   of  the 
natives   completely  neutralised,    feeling    that   he   filled  a  post 
altogether  unworthy  of  him,  and  unable  to  bear  up  any  longer 
under  the  gallinff  sense  of  injury,  would  have  thrown  up  his 
^pointment,    and   returned   once    more    to    his    native    land. 
The  case  of  Lieutenant  Hammersley,  though  the  scene  of  the 
-event  was  an  obscure  town  in  Beloochistan,   is   still  more  me- 
lancholy.     This    able   and    meritorious    young    officer,    held, 
-during  the  Afghan  war,  a  political  appointment  at  Quetta  ;  and 
while  he  was  m  charge  of  this  port,  occurred  the  famous  check 
in  the  Kojuck  pass.      In   self-justification,  the  commander  in 
this  afiair,  let  fail  in  his  despatches  to  government,  something 
about  imperfect  information.     This  was  sufiicient  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ;  without  instituting  any  proper  inquiry,  without  con- 
^dering  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  without  paying  regard 
to  the  commonest  rules  of  equity,  he  removed  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mersley from  his  situation  ;  and  the  indignity,  operating  upon  a 
too  sensitive  mind,  broke  his  heart.     Next  follows  the  case  of 
Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  and 
capitulated  to  the  Afighans.     We  do  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  on  the  character  of  this  proceeding.     It  has  by  many 
we  know,  been  condemned,  though  competent  military  authori- 
ties are  found  to  declare  that  the  capitulation  was  unavoidable. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  Lord  EUenborough  did  not 
wait  to  inquire  ;  but  immediately,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  fate 
of  Ghuznee,  while  Colonel  Palmer  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  "to  be  his 
intention  to  bring  his  conduct  before  a  court-martial.    In  pallia- 
lion  of  this  offence,  something  may  be  urged.     He  desired,  per- 
haps, to  neutralise  the  mischievous  effect  which  the  repeated 
news  of  fresh  disasters  might  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  India.  But  regard  was  also  to  be  had  to  the  feelings  of  an  officer 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Company^  and  who, 
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liaving  behaved  well  up  to  that  moment,  might  hare  seemed  to 
possess  some  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  goyemor-genenL 
Th&  treatment  of  Major  Eldxed  Pottinger,  was  still  worse.  On 
his  return  to  the  provinces  from  Af^hanist&n,  the  magnanimoaa 
Lord  Ellenborough  received  him  with  a  repulsive  coolness,  almost 
amounting  to  insult,  on  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlej.  On  ike  mind 
of  a  military  man,  sensitively  alive  to  the  treatment  which  lie  meets 
with  from  his  superior,  since  that  more  than  any  lUng  else  detesr- 
mines  his  position  among  his  equals,  such  behaviour  must  produce 
the  worst  possible  effects.  Accordingly,  it  is  beliefed  that  Major 
Pottinger  never  recovered  this  blow  ;  but,  giving  way  to  Biekn- 
cholv  and  dejection,  went  to  seek  a  premature  grave  in  CSiina. 

Much  credit  has,  by  certain  persons,  been  given  to  Lord  Ellkn- 
borough  for  the  manner  in  which  he  distributed  the  patronage  of 
his  high  office.     He  was  never  guilty,  it  is  said,  of  nepotism, 
and  steadily  resisted  the  importunities  of  friends;  appointing  to 
every  office  the  person  whom  he  thought  best  fitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  it.    We  greatly  envy  the  simplicity  that  can  give 
credit  to  such  representations.     Lord  EUenborou^  must  have 
been  acting  in  ooedience  to  some  motive  when  ne  araointed 
men  to  responsible  situations.     If  his  motives  were  su<m  as  we 
suppose,  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  proper  persons  should  not 
have  been  chosen.    But,  if  he  acted  according  to  ih&  honest  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgment,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  that 
judgment  wh^i  we  consider  the  nature  of  many  of  his  appoint- 
ments and  removals?  Mr.  Blunddl,  the  Company's  principal  com- 
missioner for  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  had  neld  that  honouraUe 
and  important  appointment  during  many  years,  witib  ffieat  credit 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Company's  service.    No  whisper 
of  a  complaint  against  mm  had  been  heard.     The  interests  of  our 
commerce  were  caiefully  consulted,  the  dignity  df  our  national 
character  was  upheld,  and,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  was 
naid  to  the  happiness  of  the  natives.     It  happened,  however,  that 
Mr.  Blundell's  nealth  was  somewhat  delicate — ^he  had  probably 
suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  climate — ^and,  according  to  cus- 
tom, applied  for  a  short  leave  of  absence.     His  request  was  not 
granted,  but  it  suggested  to  Lord  Ellenborough  the  idea  that  this 
tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Company  might  be  got  rid  of  to 
make  way  for  some  creature  of  his  own.     I>reaming  nothing  of 
this,  however,  Mr.  Blundell  was  consoling  himself,  as  best  he 
might,  for  the  ungracious  reply  which  had  been  made  to  his  ap- 
plication, when  suddenly,  without  notice  or  warning,  he  found 
iiimself  recalled  to  make  way  for  some  favourite  young  military 
officer.    It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Blundell  was  or  was  not  fitted  to  the  office  to  which  he  was  thus 
appointed.    The  only  question  is,  was  Mr.  Blunddl  unfit?    No 
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micli  pTctadce  is  put  forward.  He  is  accused  of  nothing.  Indeed,  sp 
£Bkr  as  we  can  discover,  no  reason  of  any  kind  is  given  for  lus  rer 
moval.  All  that  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  matter  is,  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  a  fayouiite  to  provide  for,  and,  in  order  to  efiect 
this,  sacrificed,  with  the  most  wanton  ostentation  of  injustice,  a 
long  tried  and  most  valuable  servant  of  the  Indian  government 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  Kepaul,  a  similar  act  of  despotism  presents 
itself.     Well  might  Lord  EUenborough  insinuate,  at  the  farewell 
dinner,  that  he  purposed  to  imitate  the  Mogul  emperors— for 
imitate  them  he  did,  and  that  too  in  the  worst  and  most  offensive 
of  thfflr  caprices.    The  sense  of  power  completely  intoxicated  him. 
He  was  never  content  but  when  exercising  the  force  which  ac- 
cident had  placed  in  his  hands.     Accident  did  we  say?    Let  ub 
say  rather  the  reckless  partiality  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  which  to 
enrich  and  gratify  an  unscrupulous  partisan,  voluntarily  put  in 
jeopardy  our  empire  in  the  East.    But  our  disgust  and  indignatiaii 
are  ronning  away  with  lis :  we  return  to  Nepaul.    In  ihe  capital 
of  that  country  Mr.  Hodgson,  during  twenty  years,  had  fillea  the 
poet  of  political  resident,  with  sinmilar  creoit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  state.     He  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  and,  by  those  most  learned  in  Indian  affairs,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  was  chiefly  through  his  admirable 
policy  that  ifepaul  was  withheld,  on  several  occasions,  firom  league- 
ing  itself  with  our  enemies.    The  inclination  was  certainly  not 
wanting  at  Katmandii.     Agents  from  Kabi]d,  from  the  Punjab, 
from  Burmah,  and  even  from  St.  Petersburg,  incessantly  urged 
the  Nep&ulese  to  strike  a  blow  at  us  when  circumstances  appeared 
to  render  our  footing  in  India  slippery.     All  these  secret  ma- 
chinations were  discovered  and  counteracted  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 
Still,  in  the  intervals  of  pubHc  duty,  he  contrived  to  find  leisure 
for  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  earned  for  himself  a  wide  and,  we 
doubt  not,  a  lasting  reputation.     On  this  accoimt  chiefly,  perhaps, 
Lord  EUenborouffh  s^edily  determined  to  remove  him.     Like 
worthy  OHver  Goldsmith,  who  used  to  lose  his  temper  when  he 
heard  a  lady  praised  for  her  beauty,  Lord  EUenborough  could  not 
endure  with  patience  that  any  public  functionary  in  India  should 
enjoy  a  reputation  for  superior  merit.     He  therefore  recalled  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  was  so  di^sted  by  this  imworthy  treatment  that 
he  immediately  retired  from  the  Company's  service.    By  every 
person  but  Lord  EUenborough,  and  the  inexperienced  military 
stripling  aj^Kjinted  to  succeed   him,    his   resignation   was  re- 
gamed  as  a  great  loss  to  the  public;  and  had  the  regulations 
of  the  service  permitted,  the  Court  of  Directors  would  have  shown 
their  sense  of  his  merit  by  restoring  to  him,  on  his  return,  his 
appointment  and  rank.     But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 

2l2 
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govemor-generars  freaks.     It  is  well  known  that,   during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Auckland,  an  embassy  had  been  nmt  to 
Southern  Abyssinia  with  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  at  its  l\cad,  de- 
signed to  open  up  a  trade  with  the  interior  of  Afirica,  and  ob- 
struct the  operations  of  the  slave-trade  with  Asia.     By  the  bold 
and  judicious  conduct  of  the  ambassador,  a  commercial  treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  the  King  of  Shoa,  and  a  most  advantageous 
footing  obtained  in  his  kingdom.     But  the  Whigs  had  sent  out 
the  embassy  and  sketched  the  plan  of  its  proceedings.     It  was 
consequently  an  eyesore  to  Lord  EUenborough,  who,  with  blun- 
dering and  indecent  haste,  broke  up  our  establishment,  and  re- 
linquished all  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  FrencL 
Instead  of  defeating  the  intrigues  of  our  enemies,  and,  by  his  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  promoting  the  interests  of  British  trade  m 
Eastern  Africa,  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  is  now,  we  believe,  fil- 
ing his  Joe  Manton  in  the  Highlands.     Accident  only  prev^ited 
our  having  to  record  another  desperate  act  of  folly  which  was  all 
but  perpetrated  by  Lord  EUenborough;  for,  although  the  fact  has 
been  hitherto  studiously  kept  from  the  public,  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  affirm  positively  that  he  seriously  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Aden.    The  reader  is  surpri^^.     He  apprehends^  perhaps, 
that  there  may  be  some  mistake.     But  no !     Lord  EUenborough, 
imagining  himself  to  be,  among  other  things,  a  great  engineer,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  impossible  so  to  fortify  the  place  as  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable, and  therefore  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  giving  it 
up.     As  he  never  formed  any  stupendous  scheme  of  mischief 
without  carrjdng  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  would  un- 
questionably have  made  a  present  of  Aden  to  our  amiable  finends 
across  the  channel,  had  not  certain  authorities  at  home  disapproved 
of  the  sacrifice.     Merely  to  have  conceived  th^  design,  appeared 
to  them  an  indication  of  insanity.    Instead,  therefore,  of  permitting 
him  in  this  instance  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  his  ca- 
price, he  was  given  to  imderstand  that  Aden  would  not  oidy  be 
retained,    but   put  forthwith,  no  matter  at  what  cost,   in    the 
strongest  possible  state  of  defence.     Let  any  friend  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough disprove  if  he  can,  a  single  item  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments; or  failing  to  do  that,  let  him  show  that  instead  of  being 
rewarded  with  earldoms  and  places,  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  im- 
peached or  driven  with  ignominy  from  the  arena  of  public  life. 

There  remains  to  be  touched  upon  another  phasis  in  Lord  EUen- 
borough's  character,  which  may  serve  to  show  that,  if  he  be  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  as  a  statesman,  he  is  no  less  pettifogging 
and  ridiculous.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  insist  on  the  Somnat  n 

Sroclamation,   though  it   is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that   he 
eemed  it  a  stroke  of  the  most  refined  poUcy.    He  had  found  in 
an  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Shah  Soujah  and  Ranjit 
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Singh,  that  the  latter,  from  a  mixed  motive  perhaps,  compounded 
of  vanity  and  the  desire  to  humiliate  his  royal  protege^  had  stipu- 
lated for  the  restoration  of  the  sandal-wood  gates.     What  the 
maharajah  had  failed  to  accomplish,  he  immediately  determined 
to  achieve.     Without  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  there  still  ex- 
isted a  temple  at  Gugerat  dedicated  to  the  concentrated  essence  of 
all  that  is  impure  and  obscene,  he  despatched  his  orders  to  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  directing  it  to  spoil  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee,  and  bring  back  the  doubtful  trophy  to  Hindust&n.     He 
was  ignorant  that  while  his  statesmanlike  intellect  was  employed 
in  concocting  this  precious  despatch,  beggars  and  cows  and  asses 
were  huddled  togetner  in  the  same  sanctuary  to  which  the  gate^ 
were  to  be  restored.     He  was  likewise  ignorant  that  there  was  not 
a  solitary  Brahmin  in  our  whole  empire,  from  the  Brahmapoutra  to 
the  Indus,  who  would  not  laugh  to  scorn  his  vain-glorious  under- 
taking, and  regard  with  ineffable  loathing  his  sacriiegous  plunder 
of  the  grave.     W^hile  engaged  in  paying  this  homage  to  the  re- 
volting idolatry  of  the  natives,  he  did  not  altogether  overlook  the 
policy  of  conciliating  also  in  some  degree  the  Christian  clergy. 
Considerate  and  impartial  man !     His  capacious  mind  coidd  em- 
brace at  once  the  interests  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Gospel.     He  could  smile  one  moment  upon  Vishnii  and  Siva, 
and  the  next  moment  turn  with  apish  reverence  to  look  towards 
one,  whom  in  this  place  we  should  consider  it  irreverent  even  to 
name.     Let  the  lords  spiritual  in  the  Upper  House  think  of  this. 
Let  Sir  Harry  Inglis  and  the  University  of  Oxford  think  of  it, 
and  when  the  question  before  parliament  shall  be,  whether  Lord 
EUenborou^h  deserves  reward  or  impeachment,  let  them  solemnly 
consult  their  consciences  before  they  decide.    For  ourselves  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give  nim  credit  even  for  being  a 
sincere  Hindu.     It  would  mitigate  our  aversion  for  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  believed  in  any  thmg.     But  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
It  may  be  said,  has  undertaken  his  defence,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a  great  theologian,  being  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     We  bow  to  nis  grace's  theology,  and  proceed  to  some- 
thing else. 

Most  persons  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that,  in  commemoration 
of  the  ffovemor-general's  military  achievements,  a  succession  of 
balls  and  dinners  was  given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  others  at  Barrackpore,  at  Dum-Dum,  and  at  Calcutta.  On 
these  occasions  he  endeavoured  to  put  in  practice  the  poetical 
maxim  that  it  is  delightful  to  play  the  fool  in  the  proper  place. 
He  nearly  made  all  the  exquisites  of  Calcutta  burst  with  envy. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  pomp  of  his  appearance,  the  gallantry  of 
his  behaviour,  the  elegance  of  his  mien,  the  brilliancy  of  his  smile, 
or  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  of  his  after-dinner  orations.     But  he 
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who  should  hare  supposed  that  Loid  Ellenboiough  would  in 
such  speeches  ooii6ne  himaelf  within  the  circle  of  compliments 
and  steer  clear  of  politics,  would  only  have  diown  how  y&j 
fittle  he  knew  of  the  man.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  inhis  speedi  at  the 
London  Tavern,  had  presumed  to  read  a  sort  of  ineoiSij  lec- 
ture to  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  statesmen;  in  the  course  of 
which  he  maintained,  in  a  sentence  of  great  beauty,  that  our 
empire  in  the  East  is  not  founded  on  l£e  narrow  edge  of  the 
•word,  but  on  the  broad  be^ds  of  the  people's  happiness.  ^  Lord 
Ellenborough  evidently  considered  this  a  piece  of  impertineiice 
on  the  part  of  the  minister,  and,  at  almost  every  one  of  ^be  din- 
ners above-mentioned,  took  occasion  to  refute  his  fiiend*8  doo> 
trine.  He  affirmed  most  emphatically,  and  repeated  the  affir* 
mation  a^ain  and  again,  that  India  was  won  by  the  sw<»rd,  and 
that  on  the  sword  entirely  and  exclusively  our  power  rqposes.  He 
now  no  longer  remembered  his  boasted  declaration  that  he  meant  to 
imitate  the  magnificent  charities  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  no 
longer  alluded  to  his  reUtionahip,  by  adoption,  to  the  mighty 
and  generous  people  over  whom  he  ruled;  but,  throwing  him- 
self without  reserve  into  the  hands  of  the  military,  gave  those 
present  distinctly  to  understand  that  all  hia  affections  lay  con- 
centrated within  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  camp. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  us.  We  also  are  strongly  attached, 
both  by  admiration  and  sympathy,  to  the  Lidian  armj,  whose 
deeds  of  valour  and  generosity  we  would  gladly  be  the  means  of 
transmitting  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  is  not  for  his  attach* 
ment  to  that  brave  and  enli^tened  body  of  men  that  we  o^^me 
the  ex-govemor-general,  but  for  the  puerility  of  his  display  <£  it, 
and  for  his  gross  and  absurd  prejudices  against  the  civil  service. 
It  is  the  paltry  mind  only  wmch  knows  not  how  to  reward  the 
merit  of  one  man  without  converting  his  success  into  a  calamity 
to  his  neighbours.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  systemadcally 
exhibited  this  indication  of  imbecility,  and  if  they  who  witnessed 
his  vagaries  may  be  relied  upon,  he  carried  on  <me  occasion  his  folly 
so  far  as  to  haiangue  the  officers  around  him  with  profusions  and 

Eromises  of  what  mighty  things  he  would  achieve  for  them  when 
e  returned  to  Engknd,  *  to  occupy,  perhaps,  a  far  higli^  post 
than  he  then  filled.'  To  what  post  could  he  have  alluded:  to  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell?  His  lordship, 
perhaps,  will  have  the  goodness  to  offisr  some  explanation  of  this 
m  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  through  the  favour  of  the  Tory  administration^  Lord  Ellen- 
borough was  enabled  for  two  whole  years  and  Area  months  to 
<^^y  a  prominent  place  on  the  st^e  of  public  a&irs,  and  aftcr- 
"wards  descended  from  that  bad  eminence  never  to  rise  again,  we 
»uy  speak  of  his  character  as  a  thing  belongiBg  wkd^  to  ths 
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Eist.      This  has,    i&deed,  been   done  several  times  by  others, 
ut  as  they  have  rather  attempted  to  exhibit  their  ^imiliarity  with 
the  rules  of  psychological  anatomy,  than  correctly  to  apply  them, 
yre  shall  subject  it  once  more  to  investigation,  and  see  whether  it 
deserves  to  rank  so  highly  as  it  has  sometimes  been  placed.     Lord 
Ellenborough  possesses  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman..    He 
is  laborious,  quick  of  perception,  plausible,  impassioned,   and, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  eloquent;  he  had  the  sagacity,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  discover  the  intrinsic  importance  and 
grandeur  of  Indian  affairs,  and  to  feel  that  it  yet  remained  to 
reveal  their  vastness  to  the  people  of  this  country.     He  applied 
himself,  therefore,  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  mat  department 
of  politics,  and  consequently  acquired  a  degree  of  knowledge  un- 
common among  the  members  of  either  house  of  parhament.    To 
this  praise  he  is  entitled,  and  we  desire  to  bestow  it  on  him  with- 
out grudmnf.    Nay,  we  may  go  still  further,  and  maintain  that, 
sitting  calmty  and  quiedy  here  at  home  in  the  Board  of  Control 
or  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  completely  within  the  competence 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  take,  on  many  points,  extremely  sound 
views  of  Lxdian  politics,  and  even  to  jn^e  dispassionately  enough 
of  the  worth  of  the  individuals  engaged  m  them.    The  &culty  to 
do  this,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  high  or  a  rare  one.   It  does 
not  ascend  to  the  level  of  speculative  wisdom.    For  this,  assuming 
the  present  as  its  point  of  view,  is  able  to  look  into  the  future  and 
at  host  foresee,  if  not  control,  the  issues  of  things  ;  whereas  the 
faculty  possessed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  was  merely  that  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  actions  and  events  already  accomphshed. 
The  distinction  we  desire  to  draw  is  palpable.      Lord  Ellen- 
borough could  criticise  nicely  and  often  justly  the  measures  of  other 
nien;  but,  when  placed  in  their  position,  was  imable  to  originate 
judicious  measures  of  his  own.     There  accordingly  could  not  have 
been  committed  a  greater  mistake  than  to  appoint  mm  Governor-ge- 
neral of  India.     Transplanted  suddenly  from  the  calm  and  silence, 
^d  methodical  arrangement  of  an  office,  to  the  soil  of  active  life, 
quick  with  pasrion,  and  shaken  by  conflicting  impulses,  he  ne- 
<5e8sarily  felt  beside  himself     He  was  Uke  a  man  who,  re<juiring 
to  occupy  a  fixed  point  in  order  to  arrange  and  methodise  his 
ideas,  is  cast  on  a  plank  floating  down  the  boiling  and  impe- 
tuous surface  of  a  torrent,  and  desired  to  think  calmly  there. 
Of  the  India  reports    and    documents  he    understood    some- 
^^;  but  of  the  real  geographical  division   of  the  world  so 
^ed,  peopled  by  countless  millions,  separated  from  each  other 
hy  some  leelings,  united  by  others,  here  actuated  by  one  im- 
pulse,   there  impelled  by  its  contrary,    while   numerous   and 
oiasimilar  systems  of  interests  ])revail  and  impart  to  society  a 
TOtinct  chaiacter  in  every  division  of  the  land— of  this  living 
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and  breathing  India  we  say  Lord  Ellenborough  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  He  thought  it  a  fine  field  on  which  to  fight  the  battles 
of  party,  and  nothing  more.  All  his  measures  were  taken  with 
a  view  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  to 
diffuse  plenty  and  contentment  and  happiness  through  a  hundred 
nations  for  tne  present,  and  to  sow  broad-cast  through  Asia  the 
seeds  of  prosperity  and  unassailable  strength  for  future  generations. 
Little  dreamed  he  of  the  harvest  of  permanent  glory  which  he 
might  have  reaped.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  imagine  that, 
by  wisely  and  honestly  performing  his  duty,  he  might  win  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  heart  and  memory  of  every  man  in  India» 
and  leave  behind  him  a  name  that  would  be  pronounced  with 
gratitude  and  emotion  so  long  as  a  fragment  ot  the  Hindu  race 
remained.  No  thoughts  we  say,  Uke  these,  warmed  the  breast 
of  Lord  Ellenborough.  All  he  went  out  to  perform  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe  was  to  inflict  pain  on  his  political  oppo- 
nents, to  calumniate  Lord  Auckland,  to  throw  discredit  on  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  and,  to  torture  them  while  in  opposition,  by  showing 
them  how  easy  it  was  to  overthrow  and  destroy  in  a  few  months 
what  they  had  been  years  in  bringing  to  maturity.  He  knew  that  no- 
thing would  occasion  them  greater  anguish  than  to  behold  our  Indian 
empire  put  in  jeopardy,  and  the  name  of  Great  Britain  on  the  point 
of  being  covered  with  ineffeceable  infamy.  He,  therefore,  m  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world,  kept  the  vast  fabric  for  months  tottering 
on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  where  a  breath  seemed  able  to 
overthrow  it;  and,  with  the  certainty  before  him  of  having  his  own 
name  classed  for  ever  with  those  of  Ephialtes  and  Tarpeia,  whose 
treachery  shed  a  gloom  on  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  he  me- 
ditated the  base  abandonment  of  our  prisoners  to  the  Afighans. 

Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  facts^  there  are  those  who  attribute  to 
Lord  Ellenborough  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman.  We  are 
told  that  he  found  the  East  filled  with  danger  and  confusion,  and 
left  it  in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  not  be  supposed 
"  to  want  faith  in  our  country's  destiny.  We  believe  that  Trovi- 
dence  has  placed  within  our  reach  the  most  glorious  sceptre  ever 
wielded  by  any  nation,  and  that  if  true  to  ourselves  we  may  yet 
grasp  and  retain  it.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  madness  to 
deny  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  so  demoralised  and  sapped  the 
fidelity  of  our  native  Indian  army,  that  we  may  have  to  engage  in 
many  fearful  struggles,  may  have  to  inflict  dreadful  punishments, 
may  have  to  steel  our  hearts  again  and  again  against  the  touch  of 
mercv,  before  we  can  restore  our  Eastern  rule  to  that  healtlty  state 
in  wnich  this  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  touch  upon  the  secret  ground  of  Loni 
Ellenborough's  recall.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  that  rfie  spirit  of  mu- 
fi*«  xr  /..nuld  never  be  quelled  among  the  native  troops  while  so  fian- 
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tic  an  experimenter  remained  at  the  liead  of  affairs.  He  thought  it 
sufficient  to  distribute  medals,  and  to  have  the  colours  of  various 
regiments  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  Kandahar  or  Ghuznee, 
forgetting  tliat  such  compliments,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the 
soldier's  mind,  would  neither  support  his  family,  nor  ensure  his  own 
personal  comfort.  Upon  this  painful  subject  we  do  not  choose  to  dwell 
at  length.  To  others,  who  like  the  task  better,  we  leave  it  to  predict 
the  many  misfortimes  which  may  yet  befall  us  in  consequence  of  the 
perilous  quackery  of  Lord  EUenborouffh.  We  return  to  his  policy. 
To  be  convinced  that  he  was  guided  by  no  principle,  but  simply 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of  accident,  we  have  but 
to  recapitulate  the  few  acts  he  performed.  He  retreated  from 
Affghanistdn,  and  then  immediately  made  the  discovery,  that  the 
whole  political  world  looked  down  upon  him  with  scorn  for  his 

Susillanimity.  To  wipe  away  as  he  hoped  this  stigma,  he  sud- 
enly  reversed  his  maxims  of  policy,  and  conquered  and  annexed 
Sinde.  Again  he  found  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  he  had 
made  another  false  step,  and  been  this  time  ^Ity  of  violence 
and  injustice.  What,  therefore,  should  he  do  r  TTie  next  time 
he  found  himself  placed  in  a  diiScult  position,  the  best  thing  he 
could  think  of  was  to  do  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  done 
before.  He  therefore  invaded  Gwauor,  fought  two  battles,  rendered 
himself,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  human  life,  master  of  the  country,  and 
then  to  render  it  past  doubt  that  he  was  bewildered,  and  could 
under  no  circumstances  see  his  way  clearly,  he  relinquished  what- 
ever advantages  he  had  gained,  and  restored  to  the  Gwalior  state 
its  former  anarchy.  For  this  at  least  he  expected  rewards  and 
eulogiums  at  home.  Was  his  zigzag  policy  so  rewarded  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  amazed  and  dii^sted  Court  of  Directors  no  sooner 
learned  what  had  taken  place,  than  they  determined  upon  his  recall, 
and  urged  it  upon  ministers  as  an  act  altogether  indispensable.  Pre- 
viously even  to  this,  they  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
incapacity,  and  made  representations  to  that  effect  to  the  cabinet. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  there,  with  his  unaccountable  but 
invincible  partiality,  to  screen  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  obtain  for 
him  a  little  longer  interval  to  play  the  madman  in  Asia.  The 
Court  of  Directors  reluctantly  suspended  the  blow  they  meant  to 
strike  ;  but,  on  each  arrival  of  the  Indian  Mail,  were  more  and  more 
resolved  to  strike  home  at  last.  Meanwhile,  the  unhappy  govemor- 

ireneral  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  empire  lookmg  help- 
esslv  around  him,  unable  to  devise  any  thing  that  could  give  satis- 
faction to  the  authorities  at  home.  Whichever  way  he  advanced  his 
movements  were  disapproved  of,  and  if  he  stood  still,  he  was  laughed 
at  for  his  inactivity.  To  deliver  himself  from  this  humiliatinff 
state  of  perplexity,  he  collected  an  army  on  the  Sutlej,  and  formed 
the  design  of  trymg  his  luck  once  more  at  the  game  of  war;  but 
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I  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  by  the  intelligenoe  of 
his  ignominious  recall^ — an  insult,  a  mark  of  reprobation,  whidi 
had  Deen  put  upon  no  other  governor-general  From  Watroi 
Hastings  to  Lord  Auckland  aU  had  escaped  this  damning  proof 
of  unusual  wickedness  ch:  insuff^uble  incapacity. 

Of  the  ethical  character  of  Lord  EUenborou^h  it  is  unneoeaaarj 
to  speak.  We  could  say  no  eood  of  it,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to 
say  any  harm.  It  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  readexa 
that  few  persons  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament  care  to  daim  the 
honour  of  his  friendship,  save  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcxi.  His 
grace,  however,  would  appear  to  rejoice  at  this.  He  deares,  ap- 
parently, to  monopolise  tlie  patronage  of  this  bankrupt  statesman. 
Mis  grace  may  have  his  reasons  for  so  acting.  There  are  mysteries 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life,  and  his  race's  partiality  for 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  one  of  them.  Nobody  can  conceive  on 
what  it  is  based.  It  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  baker  who  loved 
Robespierre.     Though  all  the  world  was  blind  to  the  man's  good 

rJities,  he  still  found  something  to  love  in  him.  Just  so  is  it  in 
present  case.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  no  doubt,  knows  for 
what  it  is  that  he  loves  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  but  we  believe  that 
we  are  quite  within  bounds  when  we  say,  tiiat  no  other  human 
being  docs.  For  the  sake  of  his  extraordinaij  friend,  the  Duke 
of  W  ellington  treated  the  whole  Court  of  Directors  with  almost 
unprecedented  harshness  and  contempt.  He  suffered  unequivocal 
tokens  to  appear  that  he  was  boiling  with  indignation.  At.first,  neveiv 
theless,  he  kept  some  guard  over  his  language.  He  only  said,  that 
in  recalling  Lord  Ellenborough  they  had  not  been  '  discreet'  Pro- 
ceeding with  his  accusation,  and  warming  as  he  advanced,  he  soon 
arrived  at  the  positive,  and  affirmed  that  they  had  been  'indis- 
creet.' But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  graces 
friendship  for  the  disgraced  governor-general.  His  anger,  gaining 
the  mastery  over  his  judgment,  soon  found  fitting  words  in  which 
to  vent  itself,  and  characterised  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
as  a  *  most  gross  indiscretion,'  nay,  as  the  *  grossest  indiscretion 
he  had  ever  in  all  his  life  heard  of.' 

It  may  and  will  be  said  here  that  the  man  who  could  inspire  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^n  with  such  a  friendship  must  uncjuestionably 
possess  some  ment.  We  think  so  too.  We  believe  it  may  with- 
out offence  to  truth  be  granted,  that  Lord  Ellenborough  is  an  ex- 
cellent boon  companion,  that  his  conversation  aboimds  with  capital 
jokes,  that  he  tells  an  anecdote  well,  that  he  laughs  and  is  joyous, 
and  inspires  all  around  him  with  ^ety  :  and  is  not  this  suffid^it 
to  e^lain  his  grace's  partiality  ?  We  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  depreciate  Lord  Ellenborou^h's  convivial  powers.  He  may  for 
aught  we  Imow  be  the  most  sociable  and  jovial  person  in  the  world: 
we  only  maintain  that  he  is  the  worst  govemor-gen^niL  upon  xeooxd. 
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Beineke  der  Fuehs.     Yierte  verbesserte  Auflage,     MU  neuen  Kup- 

fern  verschSnet^  nach  Zekhnungen  voa   Pbofessob  L.  Richtbb, 

in  Dresden.     Leipzic.     Sq.  18mo. 
Reinhart  FuchSy  aus  dem  MiUelniederlandischeny  zum  erstenmal  in  dag 

JBbchdeutsche  ubersetzt  von  August  F&iedr.  HERRiktANN  Getoes, 

Doctor  beider  Rechte.     8yo.     Breslau.  1844. 
The  most  delectable  history  of  Reynard  the  Fox^  and  of  his  Son^ 

Reynardine,    A   revised  version  of  an  Old  Romance.     London. 

12mo.     1844. 
7%e  History  of  Reynard  the  FoXy  from  the  Edition  printed  by  Cax- 

ton,  in  1481.      With  Notes  and  an  Introductory    Sketch   of  the 

Literary  History  of  the  Romance.     By  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq., 

F.  S.  A.  London.  Reprinted  for  the  Percy  Society.  8vo.  1844. 
Reynard  the  Fox,    A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  middle  Age,  re* 

produced  in  Rhyme.     Small  4to.     London :  Longmans.     1844. 

We  can  scarcely  transcribe  the  tiUes  of  these  additions  to  the  numerous 
volumes  already  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  wanton  knareries,  cunning 
shifts,  and  malicious  contrivances  of  that  arch  rogue,  Reynaid  the  Fox, 
without  anticipafcHiff  that  some  of  oiar  readers,  mmdEbl  6i  the  many  oc- 
casions on  whidi  tt»  Reynardine  fable  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
comment  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly/  will  e3mkttm — 

'  What,  win  the  line  stretch  out  to  tlie  crack  of  doom!' 

We  can  bnt  plead  in  excuse  our  b^ef,  for  reasons  detailed  in  our  pre- 
vious articles,  that  from  its  quaint  humour  and  racy  spisit,  this  old  world 
&Ue  is  destined  to  retain  its  immemonal  popularity — so  long  as  books 
are  printed,  and  people  read  tkem. 

The  first  of  the  books  on  the  present  list  is  a  Grerman  metrical  version, 
chitfty  remarkable  for  its  clever  illustrations,  by  Professor  Richter  of 
Dresaen,  They  are  designed  with  considerable  humour  and  artistic 
feeliog^  and  wluit  is  yet  better,  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  story  ;  and  although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  more 
elaborate  jx^uctions  from  the  graver  of  Kaulbach  (the  publication  of 
whidb,  by  the  by,  is  said  to  be  suspended  for  the  present,  by  the  inter- 
feieaee  <»  ^  Prussian  censorship),  they  will  abundantly  satisfy  the  ad- 
°unn  of  German  art 

The  second  work  is  one  of  for  higher  character.     In  iim  first  place  it 
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is  a  well-executed  German  translation,  vciy  nearly  word  for  word,  and 
line  for  line — from  the  middle  Flemish  version  published  some  years 
since  by  the  authority  of  the  Belgian  government,  under  the  skilful 
editorship  of  that  most  patriotic  antiquary,  J.  F.  Willems,  of  Ghent. 

But  though  curious  as  exhibiting  the  close  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween those  cognate  languages,  this  is  perhaps  the  least  of  its  merits. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  several  versions  of  the  old  poem  supply 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs »  and  in  short  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  society  in  past  ages,  and  have  even  served  greatly  to  elucidate 
some  obscurities  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Germamc  laws.  As  long 
since  as  1768,  the  learned  Dreyer  made  this  last  part  the  subject  of 
a  special  essay,  which  is  reprinted  in  his  *  Nebenstunden.*  Follow- 
ing Dreyer's  example.  Dr.  Geyder  has  appended  to  his  translation  a 
gpreat  body  of  notes  and  illustrations,  explanatory  of  those  numeroos 
passages  scattered  throughout  the  poem,  which  contain  direct  reference 
to  the  forms  and  observances  of  the  old  GJerman  laws,  or  are  couched 
in  its  peculiar  phraseology.  From  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween many  parts  of  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  those  of 
our  Teutonic  kindred,  these  notes  of  Dr.  Geyder,  which  occupy  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  pages^  cannot  but  be  read  with  satis&ction  by  aB 
who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  legal  archaeology. 

The  third  work  inserted  in  our  list  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  *  Parker^s 
Collections  in  Popular  Literature;'  and  its  selection  for  republication  in 
such  a  form,  affonis  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  that  undying  popu- 
larity of  *  Reynard's  History,'  for  which  we  have  been  contending.  The 
editor  of  this  revised  version  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  Grinmi's 
valuable  and  learned  histoiy  or  the  romance,  and  we,  therefore,  cannot 
but  feel  surprised  at  some  of  the  strange  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has 
fallen  in  his  preliminary  notice. 

The  ample  title  of  the  fourth  volume,  above  named,  sufficiently  describes 
its  contents.  To  an  English  reader  the  homely  wit  and  quaint  hamour 
of  Reynard's  story  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  rich  antique  mother 
English  of  the  mther  of  English  printing.  Caxton*s  version  of  this 
romance,  translated  from  the  Flemish  prose  hist(^,  furnishes  a  valuable 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  state  of  our  language  towards  the  dose 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy ;  while  the  '  Introductoiy  Sketch  of  the  lateraiy 
History  of  the  Romance,'  prefixed  by  the  editor,  exhibits  a  far  m<xe 
abundant  and  curious  stock  of  materials  upon  the  subject  than  has  ev& 
before  been  collected  together  in  this  country. 

The  last  volume  on  our  list  is  a  rhymed  version  in  octosyllabic  metres 
founded  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  on  Alkmar's  text.  The  author,  Mr. 
Navlor,  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  labour  of  love,  and  the  printer 
and  the  publisher  have  well  performed  their  part,  and  done  all  that  type 
and  paper  could  do  to  second  the  pious  design  of  the  poetical  antiquary. 
All  who  know  and  love  this  racy  fable  will  renew  their  old  delights  in 
perusing  Mr.  Naylor's  version,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  made  ac- 
(fuaintance  with  Reynard,  may  now  see  him  in  his  proper  garb.  Vewc 
is  his  only  wear.     The  translation  is  executed  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
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we  the  more  regret  the  necessity  of  denoancing  some  Uemishes  that 
painfully  disfigure  it  We  too  often  discover  in  it  the  artfulness  that 
evinces  want  of  art,  and  we  are  vexed  with  the  use  of  distorted  phrases 
and  of  slang  words,  that  want  the  only  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable; 
namely,  that  of  being  apposite.  Instances  even  of  elaborate  violation 
of  syntax  are  not  wanting,  e,  g.  (p.  158) : 

"  Whomso  his  faukhion  well  shall  wield, 
rU  dub  him  knight  upon  the  field." 

*'  From  Isingrim  (whom  I  pretended 
Wore  boots)  I  caused  to  be  slit 
His  skin,  which  was  for  high-lows  fit/*-— p.  168. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  offences  we  have  to  complain  of,  are  the  odious 
cocknevisms  repeatedly  perpetrated  in  the  rhymes.  Who  can  endure 
such  rhymes  as  these :  alarmed — calmed  (p.  94)  ;  sought — ^port 
(p.  100);  sworn— dawn  (p.  96);  brought— court  (p.  187)  ;  claws — 
wars  (p.  189)?  Can  any  thing  be  worse  than  the  followine  couplet 
(p.  104): 

"  To  practise  after  my  papa — 
Through  life  my  light  and  exemplar." 


Bokhara,  its  Amir,  and  its  People.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Khanikoff,  by  the  Baron  Clement  A.  de  Bode,  London:  Madden. 
1845. 

This  is  a  very  important  and  well-timed  publication.  Much  interest 
has  recently  b^n  excited  about  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  by  the  tragical 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Colonel  Stoddajrt  ana  Captain  Co- 
noHy;  and  with  the  temporary  detention  of  Dr.  Wolff.  The  Baron  de 
Bode  therefore,  was  extremely  judicious  in  selecting  the  present  season 
for  pubhshing  his  translation  of  Khanikoff,  and  extremely  fortunate  in 
findmg  an  original  so  highly  deserving  of  being  translated.  The  work 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  had  already  made  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara 
fiimiliar  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  but,  since  his  time,  a 
long  succession  of  circumstances  has  greatly  changed  the  political  con- 
dition of  Central  Asia,  and  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  review 
once  more  the  force  and  tendencies  of  its  various  populations.  A  part  of 
this  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Levchine,  whose  valuable 
woi^  on  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks,  has  cleared  up  many  difficult  points  con- 
nected with  the  geography  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  those 
Tenons.  The  same  tlnng  may  now  be  said  of  Mr.  Khanikoff,  who, 
daring  a  long  residence  at  Bokhara,  collected  much  new  and  authentic 
information  respecting  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which,  in  the 
present  work,  he  has  arranged  in  a  popular  form.  He  enters  into  veiy 
^  details  on  the  geography  and  natural  features  of  the  country,  insti- 
tutes varioiis  inquiries  into  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  and  investigates 
niinutely,   as  if  for  some  political  purpose,  the  military  and  moral 
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strength  whidi  it  cooU  oppose  to  an  maiding  army  firam  saj  <_ 
The  result,  in  our  opimoo,  is,  thst  the  KJumst  is  weuc,  and  na^^  eaiify 
h&ve  heen  dastised  for  the  murder  of  our  amhassadow^  had  vie  possened 
afbreign  minister  of  any  moral  counge  or  resohition;  but  into  qaestioos 
like  this,  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  enter  at  present.  Mr.  KhanikaflTs 
work,  which  la  most  ably  and  fireely  translated,  must  be  extensa^el^  cir- 
culated, and  wiU  in  a  short  tame  enable  the  public  to  oater  property  into 
discussions  such  as  we  shall  shortly  perhaps  open  up.  The  history  and 
character  of  the  present  khan  are  exceedingly  curious;  as  are  also  lus 
relations  with  the  Persian  adventurer,  who  now  senres  Mm  in  the  capa- 
city of  minister.  Altogether  we  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Khanikcfrs 
book  to  public  attention — it  has  rendered  its  author  an  object  of  sui- 
picion  to  the  Russian  government,  though  writt^i  for  the  use  of  tbe 
car,  and  with  highly  patriotic  intentioBs. 


Travels  in  Luristan  and  ArabUtan,    By  the  Baron  C.  A.  be  Bode. 
2  vcds.     London  :  Madden  and  Co.     1844. 

These  pleasant  volumes  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public.  They  contain  the  account  of  a  journey  from  Te- 
heran through  Isfahan  to  Pers^K>lis,  and  back  by  Shirai  and  Behbehan, 
through  the  country  of  the  Miunaseni  and  Kho^u  tribes,  in  part  im- 
visited  by  any  previous  traveller.  The  author,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Russian  embassy,  travelled  with  great  advantages,  the  pc^dcal 
influence  of  the  csar  in  Persia  insuring  safe^  and  respect  for  those  of 
his  subjects  who  undertake  to  travel.  At  many  points  of  his  joomey  he 
encountered  friends,  holding  positions  of  authcoity,  who  g»ve  him  eveiy 
facility  for  prosecuting  his  researches  ;  and  he  enjc^red,  also,  the  especial 
£avonr  and  protection  of  the  Mo^mid  Daulet,  or  governor  of  the 
most  important  and  dangerous  provinces  through  which  he  passed.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  journey.  We  cam  onlj 
say  generally  that  he  has  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting'  cities 
and  tracts  of  south*westem  Persia.  His  description  of  PerB^K>lis  is  frill  of 
eloquence,  and  presents  a  veir  vivid  pioture  to  the  mind.  With  great 
judgment,  however,  he  dweUs  comparatively  briefly  on  this,  so  manv 
other  travellers  h»nng  vinted  the  spot  But  he  enlarges  on  the  royal 
tombs  at  Nakshi  Rustam,  having  entered  one  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  He  also,  during  his  journey,  discovered  many  im- 
portant remains  of  antiquity,among  others  those  of  Tenghi-Saul^  whicb 
must  really  be  vezy  extraordinary.  We  can  promise  a  rich  treait  to  all 
interested  in  antiquarian  research,  but  cannot  further  allude  to  the  nomer^ 
ous  topics  of  this  nature  on  which  he  touches  so  gn^hically,  and  with  so 
much  ingenuity.  Other  parts  of  his  work  are  to  us  more  interesting — 
namely,  the  personal  adventures,  the  aneodotes,  the  sketohes  of  manners 
and  customs,  the  description  of  scenery,  the  lively  nairatives  interspersed. 
We  never  remember  to  have  seen  «  more  chaiming  picture  of  pastoral 
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life  than  Baron  de  Bode's  account  of  an  Iliyat  migration.  It  carries  us 
back  to  the  times  of  Abraham.  We  have  really  ne^er  read  any  pas- 
sage in  any  Persian  trayeller  with  more  pleasure,  and  much  regret  that 
we  have  not  space  to  extract  it.  However,  we  are  sure  that  all  who  are 
fond  of  ethndogioftl  information  communicated  in  so  agreeable  a  manner, 
cannot  ^Ekil  to  ref^  to  the  volume  before  us.  We  must  not  forget  to 
notice  the  *  Essay  on  the  Marches  of  Alexander  and  Timur/  which  con- 
cludes the  work.  It  is  a  learned  and  ingenious  performance,  and  in 
general  eondusive.  The  baron  had  ample  opportimities  of  verifying  his 
theories,  by  examination  of  the  ground  over  which  the  two  conquerors 
marched ;  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  space  no 
traveller  had  preceded  him.  He  has  thus  the  merit  of  revealing  a  new 
and  extensive  <fact  of  eountiy  to  dte  worid. 


The  History  of  the  Defection  of  the  United  Netherlands  from  the 
Spanish  Empire,  Translated  £rom  the  original  Gierman  of  Schiller, 
by  Lieut  £•  B.  E^stwicb.     Frankfort  on  the  Maine.     1844. 

The  SMithor  of  this  translation  says  it  has  been  hb  '  study  to  be  literal 
and  to  preserve,  as  &r  as  possUile,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  author 
but  his  exact  words,  and  even  the  stractore  of  the  sentences,  so  iAat  to 
the  student  of  German  tibe  work  may  be  useful,  as  easr^  to  retranspose 
into  German.'  He  has  succeeded  admirably ;  his  version  has  the  rare 
merit  of  combining  ease  and  fluency  with  close  literal  fidelity.  lieu- 
tenant Eastwick,  who  has  passed  many  years  of  active  service  in  India, 
is  favourablj  known  to  Oriental  scholars  as  the  translator  of  several  very 
rare  and  ouxious  Persian  works  connected  with  the  history  and  religiaii 
of  the  Parsees,  and  as  having  compiled  ^e  most  complete  vocabulary  yet 
known  of  die  dialect  of  Sinde.  The  present  is,  we  b^eve,  his  first  at- 
tempt at  translation  from  the  German,  and  was  entered  upon  as  a  pre- 
liminary exercise  before  engaging  in  the  laborious  task  with  which  w6 
r^oice  to  hear  that  he  is  now  occupied.  He  is  busy  upon  a  translation 
of  the  second  part  of  Bopp's  '  Comparative  Granmiar  of  the  Sanskrit* 
Greek,  and  German  Languages.' 


Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  postpone  several  reviews  of  books 
which  we  had  prepared  for  this  numbw. 
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Florknce,  Nov.  lOM,  1844. 

English  readers,  and  English  reviewers  also,  Mr.  Editor,  are  wontfrequeDtly 
to  complain  of  the  too  exuberant  fertility  of  our  own  press.  Books  are  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  the  most  persevering  and  indefatigable  reading 
power  can  dispose  of  them.  Then  what  quantities  of  merest  trash  deluges 
our  library  tables,  and  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers  I  How  much  cliaff  b 
mingled  with  the  corn !  Ungrateful  public ! — '  O/oriunaii  sua  Jt  bona  nofmi,' 
English  readers !  Your  rich  crop  is  mingled  with  weeds,  is  it  ?  Know  vou  not 
that  weeds  indicate  the  fertility  and  strung  productive  power  of  the  soil  ?  Yoa 
grumble  over  the  rank  exuberance  of  your  harvests.  How  would  dead  ste- 
rility content  you  ?  Receive  then  with  patience,  long-suffering,  ay,  with 
gladness,  all  Essays,  Histories,  Treatises,  Nlemoirs,  Traveb,  Novels,  and  other 
printed  ware  whatsoever.  It  has  been  written  that  '  A  book's  a  book  ahbo' 
there's  nothing  in't,' and  the  dictum  has — veiy  unlike  most  other  dicta— more 
instead  of  less  sense  in  it  than  the  writer  of  it  intended.  When  books  vith 
nothing  in  them  are  thrust  upon  us,  there  will,  it  b  certain,  be  plenty  of  book 
rich  in  matter.  The  writing  faculty  reaches  latest  those  who  are  least  capable 
of  writing  well ;  and  when  blockheads  write  it  is  that  ail  write. 

Would  to  heaven  that  such  was  our  condition  here  in  Italy!  Would  to 
heaven  that  it  could  be  permitted  to  Italy  to  receive  the  product  of  the  unnum- 
bered rich  intellects  of  her  sons,  now  compelled  to  unwilling,  nay,  agonising 
silence,  at  the  simple  cost  of  receiving  also,  and  disposing  of  as  best  she 
might,  all  that  her  weaker  vessels  mi^t  be  induced  by  unlimited  licence  of 
publishing,  to  bring  forth.  Gunpowder  Plot!  Foolish  Guy  Fawkes!  Wbat 
IS  your  gunpowder  plot  to  a  printer's  ink  plot!  What  may  not  that  be  ex- 
pected to  blowup! 

It  is  this  incalculably  dangerous  printing-ink  plot  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy  are  unceasingly  active  in  providing  and  guarding  against  When  the 
traveller  has  reached  the  confines  of  la  bella  Italia,  what  does  the  sagacious 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  most  anxiously  inquire  of  him  ?  What  is  the  grand 
object  of  the  minute  scrutiny  to  which  his  baggage  is  subjected  ?  Books  and 
Tobacco.  To  the  latter  the  intelligent  monarch  objecu,  as  being  himself 
exclusive  Tobacconist  to  his  unfortunate  cabbage-leaf-6moking  subjects.  To 
the  former  article  his  antipathy  is  positive,  invincible,  and  in  truth  not  un- 
reasonable. Not  unreasonable,  Charles  Albert!  For  despite  thy  caution,  thy 
guards,  thy  trained  douaniers,  this  so  damnable  printing-ink  is  too  subtle  an 
agent  to  be  kept  out.  Stop  up  every  crevice  of  your  darkened  dominions  as 
you  may,  fatal  leakages  appear  in  all  parts.  Already  the  danger  is  imminent 
The  destructive  element  is  gaining  on  you.  And,  trust  me,  those  who  best 
know  the  nature  of  this  magic  fluid  consider  your  doom  and  that  of  your 
fellows  to  be  sealed! 

Yes !  despite  the  systematic  and  well-combined  endeavoura  of  the  Italian 
sovereigns— iM/A  one  exception^to  crush  the  intellects  of  their  subiects,— to 
keep  down  every  manifestation  of  intelligence,— to  shut  out  the  light,  anJ 
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to  keep  their  people  in  a  condition  of  childhood, — progress  is  observable  in  a 
right  direction. 

Botta's  history  has  now  recently  been  published  entire  in  Lombardy,  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  an  important  fact.  For  no  work  has  given  more  offence 
to  the  Austrian  government,  or  has  been  more  rigorously  prohibited  and  ex- 
cluded. Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  Austria  has  changed  either  her  own 
views,  or  her  opinion  of  the  tendencies  of  Signor  Botta's  work  ?  By  no  means  I 
But  Austria  has  given  up  excluding  Botta '  as  a  had  job**  It  has  found  that 
an  untenable  point ;  and  has  retreated.  And  so  it  will  be  with  another  and 
another.  And  through  the  hole  by  which  Botta  has  now  passed,  a  bigger 
than  Botta  will  soon  be  able  to  squeeze  himself. 

Tlie  result  of  this  forced  and  most  involuntary  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  Italy  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  all  quarters.  And  al- 
though the  state  of  thint^s  is  still  such,  that  no  Italian  can  dream  of  writine 
on  any  of  the  great  questions,  that  most  immediately  concern  the  social  and 
moral  well-being  of  mankind,  yet  the  Italian  mind  is  becoming  gradually 
awakened ;  opinion  is  beginning  timidly  and  cautiously  to  show  itself,  creep- 
ing out  to  the  light  of  day  by  such  indirect  patlis,  and  small  outlets  as  the  vigi- 
lance of  despotism  finds  it  impossible  to  close  hermetically ; — and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  books  are  multiplied. 

The  one  exception,  alluded  to  above,  which  exists  to  the  universality  of 
despotic  and  antisocial  principles  among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  is  obvious 
enough  to  all  who  have  ever  interested  themselves  in  Italian  affairs  and  pros- 
pects. The  exception  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  an  im- 
portant and  a  bright  one.  The  grand  duke  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  libe- 
ral-minded men  in  his  dominions.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he  is  far  more  so 
than  the  majority  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  excellent  government  of  Tus- 
cany, the  character  of  its  prince,  and  the  affection  of  all  classes  of  his  people 
for  him,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  revolution  in  Italy.  There  are  no  revolu- 
tionists in  Tuscany.  £very  body  is  too  well  contented  with  thines  as  they 
are.  And  Italian  patriots  of  other  cities  fail  not  to  upbraid  the  Florentines 
with  i\\Q\T  poco-curante  political  apathy.  It  is  in  Bologna,  in  Rome,  in  Milan, 
and  in  Naples,  that  the  fermenting  materials  must  be  sought  which  are  to  re- 
volutionise the  Peninsula.  Oppressive  governments,  imbecile  and  bigoted 
princes,  tyrannical  institutions— these  are  the  surest  and  most  effectual  abo- 
lishers  of  despotism. 

It  is  much  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  would  willingly  lend 
his  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitutional  government  in  his  dominions, 
if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so.  But  Austria,  with  its  dead  weight  of  leaden 
influence,  oppressing,  like  the  hideous  nightmare,  the  heaving  breast  of  Italy, 
savs  No  I  And  Tuscany  has  no  power  to  resist  the  brutum  fiUmen  of  the  im- 
perial despotism. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  clear,  that  the  liberal  feelings  and  principles 
of  the  grand  duke  are  by  no  means  entirely  inoperative  in  Tuscany.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  visible  in  a  thousand  small  matters  of  internal  administra- 
tion ;  and  in  things  literary  especially  symptoms  of  toleration  are  observable. 
which  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  attracting  to  Tuscany  the  intelligence  and 
talent  of  the  Peninsula,  and  tending  thus  to  render  Florence  the  capi'al,  at 
least,  of  intellectual  and  literary  Italy. 

Thus,  last  year,  when  Niccolini's  •  Arnold  of  Brescia' appeared,  it  was  rigors 
ously  prohibited  throughout  Italy.  It  was,  indeed,  a  book  to  make  her  ty- 
rants tremble  on  their  thrones.  A  more  awakening  cry  against  tlie  twofold 
tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  empire— of  Austria  and  of  Rome— under  which 
Italy  is  groaning,  has  not  been  heard  by  her  people.  A  more  vigorous  and 
damaging  attack  against  the  unholy  aUiance  of  '  Csesar,'  and '  Peter/  for  the 
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spiritual  aod  temporal  oppresBioD  of  the  oations,  has  never  aroused  the  nge 
of  Vienna  and  the  terrors  of  the  Vatican.  A  more  thrilling  cry  to  iinion  lus 
never  been  soimded  from  the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Calabria.  The  volume 
was  printed  at  Marseilles ;  and  was  instantly  prohibited  with  the  utmost 
rigour  throughout  the  states  of  Italy.  Tuscany  could  not  stand  alone,  and 
refuse  toioin  in  the  prohibition.  '  Arnaldo  da  &rescia'  was  a  prohibited  book 
abo  in  Tuscany.  But  three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks  in 
Florence ;  and  the  author,  instead  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  St.  Elmo,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  his  home  been  Naples,  or  being  marched  off  to 
Spiebberg,  as  would  have  happened  had  he  nad  the  misfortune  of  being  s 
Milanese,  continued  and  continues  in  the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  affection  and  socie^  of  his  friends,  and  the  applause  and  admire- 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  moreover,  within  our  knowledge,  that 
when  some  would-be  lick-spittle  parasite,  who  little  knew  the  man  he  wished 
to  toady,  offered  to  the  grand  duke  to  write  a  reply  to  '  AmaUo  da 
Brescia,'  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  marked  coldness,  and  its  anthor  dis- 
missed with  the  answer  that  the  grand  duke  did  not  wish  any  thing  to  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  Niocolini  was  eiK 
joying,  and  still  enjoys,  a  government  salary  as  professor  at  the  Acadeosj 
*  delle  belle  Arti.' 

All  honour  therefore  from  every  friend  to  Italy  to  Leopold  XL  of 
Tuscany--a  despotic  monarch  against  his  inclinations ; — ^a  liberal  prince  and 
enlightened  philanthropbt  despite  his  position ;  and  most  righteously  entitled 
by  liis  administration  to  the  appellation,  which  ancient  Florence  selected  as 
most  expressive  of  its  reverence  and  affection  for  a  beloved  ruler,  of'  Pater 
.  Patria.* 

While  Orioli  of  Bologna  pines  in  his  distant  exile  at  Corfu ; — ^while  poor 
Bozselli  of  Naples,  innocent  of  aught  save  of  having  been  mentioned  to  ooe 
friend  by  another  known  to  hold  constitutional  opinions,  in  a  letter  iater- 
cepted  by  the  spies  of  the  government,  is  passing  his  weaiy  days  and  nights 
in  the  hopeless  dungeons  of  St.  Elmo  ; — wliile  so  many  others  of  ]taly'> 
best  and  worthiest  sons  are  atoning  for  their  patriotism  in  prison  or  in  ezik, 
the  author  of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia  has  been  tranquilly  preparing  for  publioh 
ti^n  an  edition  of  bis  collected  works,  which  has  just  appeared  in  three  volumes, 
post  8vo. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter  has  been  added  by  the  poet  to  the 
old  favourites  oftlie  Italian  reading  world  in  these  volumes.  Two  new  tra> 
gedies — '  Anmennone'  and  *  Beatrice  Cenci,'  are  tiie  most  important  addi- 
tions. A '  Discourse  on  the  Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  that  of  Italy/ 
occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume,  is  also  now  published 
for  tlie  first  time,  being  prefixed  to  the  Agamemnon.  This  essay  expresses  io 
strong  language  the  veteran  poet's  opinion  of  the  modern  romantic  school  uf 
art.  He  mments  the  desertion  of  the  high  ideal  for  the  low  natural,  and  coo>- 
plains  that  it  is  to  this  notion  that  we  are  indebted  for  '  Marion  Delorme/ 
and  the  truly  monstrous '  Lucrece  Borgia.' 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  instance  in  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  the  tmth  uf 
the  principle  *  that  the  imitation  of  evil  ever  goes  beyond  its  example,  as 
contrarywise  that  of  what  is  good  &lls  short  of  it.'  After  giving  a  brief 
resume  of  the  story,  he  adds  : '  This  is  what  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal 
has  brought  us  to  I  If  the  innovators,  wlio  usurp  the  name  of  philosopiieK, 
had  better  known  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature,  they  woidd  have  bees 
avrare  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  conjoined  to  that  ol 
what  is  good,  outrages  on  morality  would  follow  upon  outrages  on  gpod 
taste* 

These  opinions  of  the  Italian  patriot  poet  I  have  transcribed  for  the  benefit 
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of  your  readers*  Mr.  Editor,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic  talue,  for  in 
troth  I  do  not  think  that  our  admired  Niccolini  has  at  all  seen  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  and  your  readers  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
the  causes  of  some  of  the  prevailing  tastes  and  forms  of  literature,  are  not 
to  be  so  easily,  simply,  and  briefly  accounted  for  and  condemned  by  attribut- 
ing to  their  authors  and  admirers  an  ignorance  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature, 
and  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal.  I  have  no  intention  here  either  to 
defend  or  condemn  that  literature,  which  has  so  vehemently  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  veteran  poet ;  but  assuredly  there  is  very  mudi  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  larger  social  questions  are  involved  in  the 
debate  tlum  he,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  educated 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classical  models,  and  formed  by  the  contemplation 
of  their  regular  and  lofty  beauties,  dreams  of.  But  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  highly  curious, — indeed  important, — as  specimens  of  the  opinions  of  an 
Italian  liberal,  radical  reformer,  regenerator,  and  innovator.  Political  libe- 
ralism then  in  Italy,  it  should  seem,  by  no  means  necessarily  involves  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  whole  system  of  opinions  and  tastes  which  usually  accom- 
pany it  in  France  and  England.  Here  is  a  reformer  with  literary  tastes  and 
creeds  the  most '  rococo*  Here  is  a  favourer  of '  la  jeune  Italie,'  professing  a 
system  of  critical  ethics  the  most  decidedly  *  pcrruque' 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon— the  causes  why  Italian  liberalism  is 
different  in  manv  respects  from  the  liberalism  of  England  or  of  France — '  'twere 
long  to  tell;'  at  least  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  so  in  this  letter,  which 
ought  to  be  already  drawing  to  its  close.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  it 
Tery  clearly  is  considerably  different.  And  at  the  same  time  that  many  well- 
wishers  to  Italy  may  be  dissatisfied  with  manifestations  which  they  may  con- 
ceive to  show,  that  even  her  foremost  minds  in  the  march  of  intellectual 
progress  are  lamentably  behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  let  her  at  least  reap  the 
advantage  which  may  arise  to  her  cause,  from  proving  to  that  partv  in  England 
and  France,  who  are  prejudiced  against  liberal  political  opinions,  because  they 
deem  theijr^o  be  indissolubly  connected  with  '  decowuei  principles  in  litera- 
ture and^orals,  that  in  her  case,  at  all  events,  aspirations  after  political 
regenemion  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  innovating  doctrines  in  lite- 
ratur^morals,  or  religion. 

Nieiolini,  though  an  ardent  patriot,  and  determined  enemy  of  that  union 
betwefi  a  corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  state,  which  has  for  so  many  centuries 
strengdiened  in  their  tyrannical  oppression  the  hands  of  both  these  contracting 
parti^  nevertheless  holds  many  opinions  that  would  be  deemed  by  English 
and  Kench  liberals  to  savour  oi  obsolete  prejudice  and  bigot^.  Thus  he  is 
led  tofspeak  with  but  scant  praise  of  Shelley  in  the  above-cited  discourse. 
He  sp^aKs  of  him  as  a  poet, '  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  copntry  ought  most  to  be  proud  or  to  be  ashamed.' 

'  S^elley,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  was  undoubtedly  endowed  with  a  powerful 
geni^'     And  bavins  bestowed  much  study  on  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  espe- 
cial' ^^  ^^^^  chorus,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  JBschylus,  tliat  he  attempted 
r^ Prometheus  liberated'  in  his  absurd  manner.    This  was  in  fact  an  impious 
larrago  of  splendid  imagery  and  metaplivsical  abstractions,  setting  forth  man 
freed  from  the  ties  of  all  religious  belief,  by  the  means  of  Demogorgon's  vic- 
tory over  Jove — the  victory,  that  is  of  Pantheism,  which  triumphs  over  Faith. 
The  horrible  doctrine  of  Spinosa  (whicli  but  too  abundantly  lies  hidden  in  the 
works  of  certain  metaphysicians,  wlio  from  hypocrisy  and  not  from  honest 
zeal,  have  rebuked  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century — a  philosophy  far  less 
dangerous  than  their  own) — deservedly  drew  down  on  Shelley  the  hatred  of  his 
fellow-citizens.' 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  cite  such  opinions  as  tliesefrom  the  author  of 
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of  modern  English  writers,  especially  of  the  Satanic  School,  to  which  Shelley 
belonged,  must  know  how  wide  is  the  difference  between  their  taste  and  ours, 
and  how  intolerable  their  style  is  to  whosoever  has  been  educated  by  a  study 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  classics,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true,  the  deco- 
rous, and  the  beautiful.* 

This  \h  little  too  much  like  Trissolin*s — '  Nul  aura  de  I'esprit,  hors  nous  et 
jios  amis,' — to  pass  for  very  valuable  criticism.  But  it  is  curious  to  see 
the  veteran  libei^  showing  the  same  idiosyncrasy  in  matters  of  taste  that  he 
manifests  in  his  opinions  on  theology  and  philosophy.  The  Spinosist  deserves 
hatred ;  and  the  Romanticist  is  insupportable  to  all  who  comprehend  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  He  proceeds  to  say :  '  Of  this  assertion  I  could 
collect  here  the  proofs ;  but  if  these  turpitudes,  which  have  been  made  to  dis- 
appear in  my  work,  should  seem  to  uny  one  to  be  beauties,  I  prefer  to  confess 
that  I  have  not  translated  the  *  Beatrice*  with  the  timid  fidelity  of  an  inter- 
preter, but  rallier  have  imitated  it, — (I  must  crave  to  be  excused  for  the  too 
little  modesty  of  the  phrase) — with  the  daring  freedom  of  a  poet.  I  should 
not  have  so  far  ventured  had  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic  been  in  the  case;  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  literal  version  of  this  dramatic  work  of  Shelley  would 
"be  as  mean,  prosaic,  and  monstrous,  as  the  toad  whose  spots  Cenci,  drunk 
with  opium  and  with  crime,  imprecates  on  his  daughter/ 
He  alludes  to  these  lines  of  Shelley's  poem : 

'*  Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  lep*rous  stains  !  Heaven,  rain  upon  her  head 
The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips  ;  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness." 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  how  far  the  Italian  poet  has 
amended  the  work  of  the  English  one,  by  his  scheme  of  purifying  it  of  tur- 
pitudes, and  bringing  into  conformity  with  the  classical  models  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But '  time  and  space,'  as  inexorable  to  reviewers,  as  poor  mad  Nat 
Lee  represented  them  to  be  to  lovers,  forbid  it ;  and  I  must  content  myself 
with  inviting  your  readers  to  compare  the  two  tragedies  for  themselves ; — 
presenting  them  meanwhile  with  the  one  following  specimen,  in  which  I  must 
confess  that  I  think  our  countryman  has  all  the  advantage.  It  is  the  ver>' 
striking  passage  in  which  the  fiend-like  father,  having  sent  to  call  his  wretched 
^daughter  to  his  presence,  thus  speaks  to  his  almost  equally  wretched  wife : 
"  She  shall  become, — (for  what  she  most  abhors 

Shall  have  a  &scination  to  entrap 

Her  loathing  will) — to  her  own  conscious  self 

All  she  appears  to  others  ;  and  when  dead 

As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  nnforgiven, 

A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 

Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds  ; 

Her  name  shall  be  a  terror  to  the  earth  ; 

Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 

Plague-spotted  with  my  curses.    I  will.make 

Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin." 

•Signor  Niccolini's  paraphrase  runs  thus : 

**  Ella  sari  cid  che  pid  aborre ;  e  quando 
Kessnn  mortal  V  estimerii  diversa 
Da  quel  che  paia,  e  in  lei  sar^  volere 
Cio  che  ora  d  forza,  e  non  avrik  rimorsi, 
y o*  che  muoia  la  rea,  n^  sacerdote 
Le  dia  speranza  del  p^ono  etemo 
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CoUa  potsanza  deUe  mie  parole : 
Pasto  il  800  corpo  ai  corvi,  ed  il  raonome 
Tenor  del  mondo  :  nd  appressani  arditca 
L*  anima  ignuda  al  tribunal  di  £>io: 
Degna  si  tenta  dell*  inferno,  e  piombi 
Da  86  Btessa  laggiii." 

Though  I  ha^e  said  that  Niccolini  has  shown  intolerance  in  his  judgmeot 
of  Shelley,  and  tboush  in  the  passage  quoted  I  have  given  the  preference  ta 
the  Englishman,  as  f  think  your  readers  will  also,  yet  I  strongly  recommend 
all  lovers  of  Italian  poetnr  to  procure  a  sight  of  Signor  Niccolini*s  volumes. 
He  is  decidedly  the  first  Italian  poet  of  his  day,  without  any  worthy  rival ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  noble  passages  in  '  John  of  Prodda,'  '  Antonio  ¥os- 
carini/ '  Ludovico  Sforza,'  and,  above  all,  in  '  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.* 

While  speaking  of  Niccolini,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  his  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  liohenstauffen  is  rapidly  progressing  towards  complex 
tion.  No  public  announcement  of  it  has  yet  been  made ;  but  it  is  very  gene- 
rally known  that  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this  subject,  and 
his  own  report  is  that  his  labours  are  near  their  termination.  He  speaks  with 
no  great  respect  of  Raumer ;  and  it  will  be  curious  enough  to  compare  the 
German  hbtorian*s  views  of  such  a  subject  with  those  of  an  Italian. 

But  the  book  which  has  made  the  greatest  stir  lately  among  the  active 
thinkers  and  patriots  of  Italy — ay!  and  among  their  rulers  too — is  Cesare 
Balbo's  treatise  '  Delle  Speranze  d' Italia.'  The  Hopes  of  Italy  !  Wby 
there  is  rank  treason  and  sedition  in  the  veiy  title  I  What  business  has 
Italy  to  hope  ?  And  what  can  she  hope,  but  the  destruction  of  the  powers 
that  be  ?  Accordingly,  no  book  has  for  some  time  past  been  so  rigorously 
prohibited  in  Italy.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  a  few  months  since,  and  was 
instantly  ordered  to  be  most  carefully  excluded.  So  I  sent  at  once  to  my 
bookseller's,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home  to  me  directly  1  But  thb  was  at 
Florence,  it  must  be  remembered ; — at  Rome,  or  Naples,  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

Well!  the  first  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  publication  of  Sigoor 
Balbo's  book,  is  that  it  U  not  proMbited  m  the  dontkuom  of  the  KingofSar' 
dittia.  And  truly  this  is  signincant  enough.  I  should  be  curious  to  know 
what  they  think  of  this  matter  at  Vienna.  Signor  Balbo  b  a  Piedmontese ; 
a  subject,  therefore,  of  Sardinia ;  and  his  book  bears  on  its  title-page  this 
epigraph  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  '  Porro  unum  est  nectssarium*  *  Bot 
one  tiling  is  needful.'  Now  the  one  thing  that  Signor  Balbo  deems  needful 
for  Italy  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians.  This  is  the  aim  and  object  of  his 
book,  as  it  is  that  of  all  good  Italians.  But  very  different  opinions  are  held 
as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  devoutly  wished  consummation  might  be 
brought  about.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  letter  on  the  interesting,  though 
painful  subject  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  all  the  different 
schemes  proposed  for  the  liberation  of  Italy.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  most  insuperable  of  them  consist  not  in  the  power  of  the  oppressor, 
but  in  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  oppressed.  It  is  in  despair  of  otherwise 
overcoming  the  obstacles  so  arising,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Signor  Balbo 
proposes  to  Italy  to  make  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  captain  of 
her  hopes.  The  Austrians  are  to  be  driven  from  Italian  soil  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italians  rallied  under  that  prince,  who  is  yet  but  too  bitterly  remembered 
to  have  betrayed  once  already  the  banded  patriots  whom  he  had  persuaded 
to  be  weak  enough  to  trust  in  his  princely  &ith.  When  he  was  Prince  de 
Carignano  he  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  Catfoonari,  who  were  then  en- 
gaged iu  scliemes  for  the  independence  of  Italy.    As  one  of  the  sworn  cod- 
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spiratore,  he  was  id  posMSsion  of  lists  of  the  members,  and  these  he  took  to 
the  king,  his  fiither ;  thus  causing  a  greater  amount  of  death,  proscription, 
imprisonment,  and  miaei^,  than  any  other  event  has  erer  brought  on  the 
patriots  of  Italy.  Is  this  man,  thus  a  cold  traitor  in  the  spring-tide  of  hit 
warm  youth,  to  be  trusted,  now  that  he  has  grown  gray  in  king^^ift,  and 
hardened  in  the  heart-withering  duplicities  and  necessities  of  despotic  policy? 
Is  any  hope  to  be  placed  in  such  an  one?  Signor  Balbo,  it  should  seen, 
thinn  there  may,  thinks  at  all  events  that  there  is  none  better  visible  in  the 
political  horizon.  And,  what  is  more  notable,  the  scheme  seems  to  please, 
at  all  events  not  to  offend,  the  monarch  in  question ;  since  he  alone,  among 
his  feUows,  the  rulers  of  Italy,  has  not  prohibited  the  book.  PossiUy  he 
remembers  that  his  kingly  ends  were  once  before  not  ill  served  by  a  little 
dabbling  in  revolutionary  schemes.  Possibly  he  may  consider  that  no  oppor- 
tunity so  fiiyonrable  for  the  purpose  of  strangling  the  hopes  of  Young  Italy 
is  likely  to  offer,  as  that  presented  to  him  by  grappling  with  her  in  a  fra> 
ternal  embrace.  At  all  events,  had  I  the  power  of  maung  myself  heard  by 
the  Italians  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  my  last  word  in  thia 
matter  would  bid  them  (Ustrust  this  royal  Sinon  and  his  Grecian  gifb. 

Not  that  I  think  that  Italy  is  likely  to  listen  to  the  propraal.  Out  of 
Piedmont  the  work  has  been  received  with  but  small  approbation  by  Young 
Italy.  In  Lombardy,  where  the  galled  jade  most  winces  under  the  pitiless 
rider  tliat  wrings  her  withers,  any  and  every  proposal  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrian  will  meet  in  some  degree  with  a  nivourable  reception.  But  in 
central  and  southern  Italy  Signor  Balbo's  proposals  have  excited  but  little 
sympathy.  The  cancer  that  is  there  most  deeply  eating  into  their  vitals  is  a 
different  one.  It  is  the  Papacy.  True  it  is  that  Austria  once  well  out  of 
Italy,  the  Papacy  would  not  last  a  month.  But  then  Signor  Balbo  professes 
the  sentiments  of  a  good  Roman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Roman  to 
believe  that  any  good  can  come  of  schemes  proposed  by  those  who  hold  such 
a  faith.     Romanism  may  find  fayonr  anywhere  rather  than  at  Rome. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  or  three  other  matters  of 
Italian  interest,  but  it  is  really  time  to  bring  this  long  letter  to  a  conclusion. 
I  must  just  mention  that  the  old  ex-king,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  died  here 
the  other  (by,  has  left  a  considerable  mass  of  MS.  memoirs  to  Prince  Musig- 
nano,  the  son  of  the  E^nce  de  Canino,  with  directions  that  they  are  not  to  be 
opened  till  be  is  twenty-five.  He  is  now  twenty.  Assuredly  if  posterity 
does  not  sufficiently  well  know  the  doings  of  oar  times  and  those  of  our 
&thers,  it  wiU  not  be  for  want  of  care  on  our  parts  to  tell  them  all  abont  it. 

Of  course  your  readers  have  seen  in  the  public  papers  accounts  of  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Arno,  which  afflicted  Florence  on  Sunday,  Norember  3rd.  It  is 
centuries  since  such  a  visitation  has  been  experienced  here.  The  calamity  has 
been  a  very  serious  one,  and  the  destruction  of  property  immense.  The  con- 
duct of  the  grand  duke,  his  munificence,  thoughtfulncss,  personal  activityy 
and  benevolence,  have  been  above  all  praise.  The  English  haye,  as  usual,  come 
forward  hsmdsoroely  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  poorer  suflereis. 
The  water  stood  aliout  eight  feet  deep  in  the  streets  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
town. 
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Milan,  September  80/1,  1644. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Italy  is  over  ;— 
the  '  Coogresso  Convocato  in  Milano/  so  long  looked  forward  to  has  come 
togetlierand  dispersed  again,  and  Milan  is  returning  to  its — sooth  to  say — 
somewliat  unscientific  condition  again.  The  first  question  to  be  asked  and 
answered  is — Has  the  meeting  been  a  successful  one  ?  Tlie  partisans  of  the 
association  point  triumphantly  in  reply,  to  the  list  of  members,  amounting  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred.  It  is  a  larger  number  than  has  assembled  at  any  one 
of  the  previous  meetings,  and  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  indicate  that  ao 
interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  love  for  the  pursuits  of  science  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Italy.  The  large  number  of  monbers  composing  this  sixth  oongress, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  say  the  managers  of  the  Milanese  arrangeneots 
seeing  that  the  eligibility  of  those  who  presented  themsdves  for  admission  to 
its  ranks,  was  far  more  severely  scrutinised  than  has  been  the  case  at  previoas 
meetings.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  as  a  role,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
a  member  of  any  or  all  of  the  five  former  assemblies,  was  no  title  of  admis- 
sibility. And  much  heart-burning,  discontent,  and  jealousy,  has  arisea  from 
the  decision. 

But  is  tl)e  mere  enumeration  of  its  members,  granting  tliem  to  be  all 
honourable  men  in  the  roll  of  science,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  inquiry— has 
the  Mi]anese  meeting  been  a  successful  one  ?  We  think  not  quite.  What 
are  the  objects  of  these  locomotive  meetings  in  the  dififerent  cities  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe?  If  the  tole  purpose  is  the  assembling  as  large  a 
number  of  men  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  for  the  sake  of  intercommuni- 
cation, and  tlie  advancement  of  science  by  the  opportunity  thus  fnmisbcd 
them  of  comparing  their  experiences,  the  results  which  they  have  attaioed, 
and  the  doubts  which  have  beset  them  ;~if  these  were  the  tole  objects  in  view. 
It  would  seem  a  better  plan  to  select  some  most  central  and  otherwise  con- 
venient city  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting.  Many  advantages  would 
attend  this  metliod  of  organising  the  association.  But  there  are  other  ob> 
jects  in  contemplation,  and  those  assuredly  not  the  least  important  in  the 
scheme  of  these  associations,  which  all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  now 
copied  from  each  other,  that  would  be  lost  if  their  locomotive  character  were 
abandont;d.  Perhaps  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  the  most  valuable 
result  of  these  meetings  is  the  influence  they  may  be  expected  to  exerctse  on 
the  city  in  which  they  assemble.  In  Italy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
tlie  case.  Torpid,  lethargic,  and  intellectually  dead,  as  is  the  sodety  of  the 
cities  of  Italy  for  the  most  part,  it  is  a  great  matter  to  awaken  the  public  mind 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  interests  and  occupations  other  than  the  eterml 
round  of  intolerable  insipidities  offered  by  the  boudoir,  the  theatre,  the 
cawio,  and  the  cono.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  many  circum- 
stances of  long  standing  conspire  to  render  the  social  life  of  Italy,  where  the 
votaries  of  science  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  unappearing,  recluse  men,  ex- 
ercising absolutely  no  influence  on  the  social  world  around  them,  it  is  of  no 
small  moment  to  exhibit  science  majestic  in  the  imposing  strength  of  its  united 
forces,  honoured  by  the  world,  and  reverenced  by  the  great  and  powerful 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  important  object  of  these  annual  meetings 
in  Italy.  And  having  explained  our  views  on  this  point  we  cannot  bat  con- 
fess our  opinion  that  the  Milan  meeting  was  not  so  successful  a  one  as  could 
have  been  wished. 

The  contrast  indeed  between  the  reception  of  the  scientific  men  of  Italy  at 
Florence,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  at  Milan  this  year  was  truly  remarkable.  It 
was  not  that  the  official  reception  was  less  distinguished  for  its  cordiality  and 
magnificence ;  though  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  expenses  of  the  meeting 
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were  supplied  from  a  difierent  source  in  the  two  capitals  in  question.  At 
Florence  it  was  the  grand  duke,  whose  liberality  and  munificence  were  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  to  make  the  meeting  aizreeable  to  its  members,  and  to  do 
honour  to  science  in  their  persons.  At  Milan  the  government  did  scarce]]^ 
any  thing.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Milan.  This  is  an  extremely  rich  body,  and  its  expenditure 
has  been  very  large  on  the  occasion.  Every  thing  was  done  by  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  most  liberal,  indeed,  magnificent  manner.  It  was  not  in  this 
point  that  the  contrast  showed  itself;  but  in  one  of  unfortunately  far  greater 
importance. 

It  was  in  the  social  reception  which  the  Congress  met  with  in  either  city ; 
•—not  its  individual  members— that  is  another  matter ;— but  the  Congress  as 
a  body.  In  a  word,  it  was  at  Florence  the  fashion ;  at  Milun  it  was  the  re- 
verse. At  Florence  *  every  body,'  all  the  noblesse,  die  ladies,  with  the  grand 
duchess  at  their  head,  and  the  '  world  of  fashion,'  took  pleasure  in  mixing 
with  the  '  world  of  science,'  joining  its  meetings,  its  dinners,  even  ottending  its 
sectional  discussions.  The  grand  duchess  attended  several.  At  Milan  a  very 
different  feeling  was  observable.  As  a  body  the  nobility  held  themselves 
aloof.  They  did,  indeed,  ^ive,  it  may  be  urged,  one  ball  to  the  members  of 
the  congress  at  their  '  Casmo  dei  Nobili.*  But,  this  duty  done,  they  held 
themselves  aloof.  The  evening  meetings  at  the  Ricardi  Palace,  in  Florence, 
used  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing  with  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Marino,  in  which  the  evening  meetings  were  held 
in  Milan,  presented  the  melancholy  appearance  of  a  number  of  middle-aged 
gentlemen  wandering  through  the  half-filled  and  nearly  silent  rooms,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  out  of  their  element,  dying  of  ennui,  and  any  thing  but 
enjoying  themselves.  No  I  the  Milan  belles  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wise  men.  Milan  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  But  upon 
this  occasion  they  decided  it  to  be  mauvais  ion  to  show  themselves.  It  may 
be  very  possible  that  the  interests  of  science  were  advanced  all  the  more  un- 
ititerruptedly  from  the  philosophers  having  been  left  to  rtheir  own  lucubra- 
tions. But  the  result  certainly  was  that  the  Congress  wore  a  dull  and  grim 
appearance  compared  to  the  festive,  gala-like  meeting  of  Florence. 

Now,  that  the  black-coated  disciples  of  Urania  should  have  been  unblest  at 
Milan  by  the  presence  of  the  gaily-<lecked  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  is  a  matter 
of  infinitely  small  consequence.  In  all  seriousness  the  Congress  may  have 
very  probably  served  its  purely  scientific  end  all  the  better  for  the  absence  of 
a  number  of  exclusive,  illiterate  nobles,  and  their,  if  possible,  more  illiterate 
and  uneducated  wives  and  daughters.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Milanese  so- 
ciety, thus  manifested,  is  of  no  small  moment  as  regards  the  future  hopes 
and  destinies  of  Italy. 

For  it  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not  simply  because  the  beaux  and 
belles  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  uneducated  and  illiterate  that  t)iey,  there- 
fore, found  nothing  to  attract  them  in  the  society  of  the  philosophers,  and 
for  that  reason  did  not  go  near  them.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  have 
shown  themselves,  and  '  talked  of  Shakspearc  and  the  musical  glasses,'  or  of 
Galileo  and  hydropathy,  like  others  under  similar  circumstances,  if  the  Con- 
gress had  been  a  Congress  o(nobies  instead  of,  for  the  most  part,  of  roiuriers. 
Here  was  the  point  of  difficulty. 

Yes !  the  Congr^,  whatever  its  other  claims  to  consideration  may  have 
been,  was  deficient  in  'quarterings,'  and  was,  therefore,  no  company  for  the 
Milanese  noblesse.  Nowhere,  in  Europe,  is  the  effete  barbarism  or  *  castes* 
more  in  vigour  than  at  Milan.  The  result,  of  course  and  of  necessity  is,  that 
the  exclusives  there  are  the  least  advanced  in  social  and  moral  civilisation  of 
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all  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  Will  it  be  beliered  that  these  noble  blockheads 
have  a  Casino  for  themselves  and  their  females,  to  whose  festivities  the  moie 
distinguished  of  their  non*noble  fellow-citizens  are  invited — after  what  man- 
ner does  the  civilised  nineteenth-century  Engluhman  think  ?  Thus  :  A 
gallery  has  been  constructed,  looking  from  above  into  the  ball-roooL  Theie 
such  more  distinguished  roturiers,  with  their  fiunilies,  as  the  privil^ed  caste 
may  condescend  to  invite — not  to  share — but  to  witness  their  Kstirities,  beii^ 
duly  fenced  in  witli  an  iron  gratine,  may  gaze  through  the  bars  at  the  Para- 
dise that  they  can  never  enter.  It  is  at  least  something  I  They  may  there 
see  what  it  is  to  be '  noble !'  The  happy  ones,  thus  permitted  to  feast  their 
eyes,  may,  at  least,  boast  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens,  of  thejoon- 
descension  with  which  they  have  been  honoured,  to  and  thus  propagate,  in  tome 
degree,  the  blessings  of  ezclusiveness  among  the  ranks  of  the  swinish  mul- 
titude !  In  their  happy  gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  noble  ball-room,  they  may» 
at  least,  inhale  the  refuse  breath  steaming  up  from  noble  lungs — delicious 
gales  from  Araby  the  blest.  Surely  this  is  iomethins.  The  we^thy  dtizent 
of  Milan  feel  that  it  is ;  and  they  value  the  so  condescendingly  granted  pri- 
vilege accordingly. 

Yes !  the  roturier  citizens  of  Milan— incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  thoM 
whose  more  civilised  social  system  has  given  them  the  feelings  of  men  in  the 
place  of  those  of  slaves— do  gratefully  and  gladly  accept  these  inritations. 
Yes !  for  one  of  tlie  curses  most  surely  attendant  on  the  undue  separation  of 
a  privileged  caste,  is  the  degradation  of  &oM  parties — the  real  abasement  of 
the  pariah,  as  well  as  the  fancied  exaltation  otthe  noble. 

And  these  exclusive  nobles  pretend  to  feelings  of  patriotism ! — pretend  Co 
liate  the  AustriansI — ^to  sigh  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  her  oppressors ! 
We  strongly  recommend  them  to  change  the  tone  of  tneir  aspirations.  They 
should  clin^  to  die  Austrian  rule.  That  alone  can  preserve  to  them  their 
present  social  position.  They  should  welcome  the  domination  of  a  social 
system,  whose  principles  are  their  principles,  and  whose  plans  for  the  world's 
future  are  &r  more  congruous  with  their  own,  than  those  of  the  men  who 
hope  for  and  await  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  Of  a  surety  these  so  aristocn- 
tically  exclusive  patriots  are  under  the  influence  of  a  great  mistake.  If  the 
day  should  come — or  to  speak  more  truthfully — ^when  the  day  shall  oome, 
tiiat  shall  see  Italy  once  again  what  she  has  been,  and  what  she  may  be,  the 
change  so  difficult  to  make  will  not  be  made  for  tieir  profit.  The  revcrfntioD 
which  must  be  brought  about  by  the  enlightened  mioos  and  stout  right  i 


of  Italy's  worthiestsons  will  not  be  broughtabout,  they  may  rest  asured*  for  the 
purpose  of  pushing  backward  the  social  system  of  young  Italy  to  such  a  paint 
of  antiquated  bariMvism,  as  may  suit  their  present  privileges,  pursuits,  tastes, 
and  notions.  No !  the  nobles  of  Milan  had  better  change  either  their  social 
habits,  or  their  politics,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  social  aspect  and  influences  of  the  Congress  at 
Milan,  and  expressed  our  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been 
successful  in  this  point  of  view,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  it  in  its  purely 
scientific  capacity. 

There  were,  as  will  almost  always  be  the  case  in  these  things,  several 
*  places  in  the  middle  where  the  pasty  was  not ;'  but,  on  the  whtAit,  the 
meeting  was  not  only  a  very  full  one,  but  highly  respectable  also  torn  qikUty 
as  well  as  quanti^.  Humboldt  and  Arago  were  among  the  regretted  absen- 
tees to  wliom  we  have  alluded.  It  was  sought  to  mitigate  our  re^ts  by 
assuring  us  that  they  would  be  present  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  is  to 
take  place  at  Naples. 

Riippel  of  Francfort,  the  well-known  African  traveUer,  a  yeritaUe  i 
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Mil  Deo  Parke,  was  there,  and  read  several  papers  in  the  Zoological  section. 
Von  mmmer  Purgstall  from  Vienna,  the  historian  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
was  a  member  of  the  Geological  section.  Graberg  von  Hemsb,  whose  name  as  a 
geographer  has  been  made  known  throughout  Europe,  by  his  work  on  Morocco 
—the  most  authentic  we  have — and  who  is  now  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  read  a  long  paper  on  the  recent  promsses  of  geographical  science. 
Orioli,  from  Corfu,  a  Bolognese,  exiled  from  his  country  for  liberal  opinions, 
was  there,  and  communicated  to  the  Physical  section  some  remarkably  cu* 
rious  discoveries  respecting  the  laws  which  regulate  electrical  currents. 

The  astronomers  Plana  from  Turin,  and  Amici  from  Florence,  were  there. 

The  Cavaliere  Schmidt  of  Berlin,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  our  celebrated 
entomologist  Spence,  and  himself  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  same  science, 
read  a  paper 4n  the  Zoological  section,  which  wasorder»l  to  be  printed  in  the 
acts  of  the  Congress. 

The  Prince  de  Canino,  Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  was  of  course  there^ 
and  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  soul  of  the  meeting.  He  it  was  who  first  intro- 
duced these  annual  assemblies  into  Italy,  his  adopted  country.  He  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Zoological  section. 

lliere  were  twenty-four  Englishmen  among  the  nearly  twelve  hundred 
members  of  the  Congress.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentioned  Lord 
Northampton,  Dr.  B^get,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  Lord  de  Mawley.  But  none 
of  the  twen^-four  took  any  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  meeting.  Some 
of  the  qualincations  assigned  to  our  countrymen,  in  the  printed  lists  of  mem- 
bers, are  strange  enough,  and  imply  strange  misconceptions  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
admitting  body.  For  instance,  as  one  gentleman's  title  of  admissibility  to  a 
scientific  congress,  he  is  stated  to  be  *  The  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company.' 

Then  we  must  by  no  means  omit  to  record  among  the  notables,  that  the 
Congress  counted  among  its^members  two  ladies — the  Baroness  Emesta  Kotz, 
and  the  Baroness  Luigia  Kotz,  both  canonesses,  and  both  of  Vienna.  They 
were  members  of  the  Physical  section. 

Lastly,  the  General  President  of  the  Congress  was  the  Conte  Borromeo, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  sainted  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose 
tomb,  in  the  centre  of  the  magnificent  duomo,  is  to  the  present  day  rarely  un- 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  worshippers.  In  fact  the  worthy  president's  an- 
cestor is  by  fiir  the  most  popular  saint  in  the  calendar  at  Milan.  The  business 
of  the  meeting  was  opened  with  a  speech  by  the  noble  president,  which  had 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  members  in  the  outset,  that  th«y  were  on  Austrian 
territory,  under  the  surveillance  of  Austrian  anthorities,  watched  with  Aus- 
trian j^ousy,  and  assembled  by  the  grudging  sufferance  of  Austria.  In  truth 
there  were  few  there  whose  hearts  or  heads  required  any  reminding  of  these 
humiliating  facts ;  and  the  discontent  to  which  the  Count  Borromeo's  speech 
gave  rise  was  very  general,  and  deeply  felt,  if  not  loudly  expressed.  From 
the  general  tone  of  the  speech,  it  might  properly  have  been  addressed  to  a 
number  of  schoolboys,  whom  their  master  chose  to  permit,  once  and  away  as 
an  exercise  of  their  ingenuity,  to  employ  themselves  on  topics  of  their  own 
selection,  instead  of  on  a  set  theme.  He  recommended  them  to  give  their 
attention  to  such  and  such  subjects,  and  admonished  them  to  shun  such  and 
such  others.  The  Prince  de  Canino  let  fall  some  words  in  hb  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  his  section,  which  were  evidently  intended  to  reply  to  the  uneracious 
and  ill-timed  observations  of  the  president.  The  speech  was  printed  by  Ca- 
nino, and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Congress;  but  the  words  which 
in  the  following  extract  are  in  italics,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Censor  to  be 
printed.    We  were  enabled  to  obtain  an  MS.  copy  of  them. 
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He  had  congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Gaisnick 
of  Vienna,  among  them, — the  first  dignitary  of  the  church  who  had  attended 
any  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  institution.  And  from  this  he  took  occasioa 
to  say:  '  The  aHiance  of  religion  with  knowledge  is  not  a  command  of  humao 
invention,  but  is  tlie  design  of  evangelical  truth.  And  he  who  breaks  or 
loosens  their  connexion,  is  not  only  tlie  enemy  of  man,  but  tlie  adversary*  of 

God ! Bui  since  Ike  voice  it  ever  tuefuU  which  is  raised  to  mmntam  ike 

inejrpugnable  right  of  fi-ee  discussion  for  all  men,  I  turn  myse^  io  you,  wy  most 
viorthy  colleagues^ — to  you  u*hose  wishes  are  not  for  the  Mmttation  of  thought,  bat 
are  in  favour  of  its  unshackled  conquests^  and  the  progressive  enlargement  of  its 
6oundafieit' 

Canino*8  speech  was  received  witli  immense  applause.  He  has,  in  fact,  almost 
«11  the  qualities  most  necessary  to  ensure  unbounded  popularity  among  such 
a  body  as  that  composing  the  Congress — or  indeed  among  any  men.  Hb 
scientific  acquirements  are  well  known  throughout  Europe.  He  may  fairly 
be  classed  among  the  first  zoologists  of  the  day.  But,  if  his  science  is  not 
such  as  that  of  princes  is  usually  found  to  be,  the  works  published  by  him  on 
his  favourite  pursuit  are  truly  princely.  He  holds  and  professes  openly  re- 
publican principles.  And  his  manners,  habits,  dress,  and  address,  are&r 
more  in  keeping  with  his  opinions,  than  with  the  social  rank  which  fortune 
has  assigned  him.  Though  somewhat  corpulent,  he  is  very  active,  and  even 
alert.  His  figure  and  entire  appearance  are  as  far  as  well  might  be  from  that 
of  the  beau-ideal  of  miss-in-her-teens ;  but  a  physiognomist  would  pronounce 
him  still  extremely  handsome.  He  wears  an  enormous  beard  and  moustache,  as 
black  as  a  coal,  which  yet  do  not  avail  to  conceal  the  play  of  his  very  expres- 
sive and  highly  benevolent  mouth.  His  eyes  are  black,  bright,  piercing,  and 
never  for  an  instant  quiet.  Every  morning,  a  little  before  the  hour  of  the 
opening  of  the  section,  he  might  be  seen  bustling  about  tlie  quadrangle  of  the 
Palazzo  Brera,  with  his  quick  but  shuffling  gait,  a  load  of  books,  papers,  and 
portfolios  under  his  arm,  the  capacious  pockets  of  his  broad,  and  somewhat 
seedy,  black  coat,  stuffed  with  copies  of  his  yesterday's  printed  speech,  or 
some  new  brochure  of  interest  to  his  section,  and  entering  into  close  con- 
fabulation with  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  it.  He  talks  Italian,  French, 
and  English,  with  equal  facility,  and  almost  equal  correctness.  With  all 
diese  qualities,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  he  was  indeed  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  the  Congress. 

By  his  help,  and  that  of  several  other  kindred  spirits,  the  Congress  passed 
off  pleasantly  enough  ;  and  we  contrived  to  enjoy  ourselves  very  satisfactorily, 
despite  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  Milanese  exclusives,  and  their  ill-omened 
opening  speech  of  our  apparently  thoroughly  Austrianised  president.  There 
were  geological  excursions  along  the  course  of  the  Adda,  and  in  the  hiuhly 
interesting  neighbourhood  of  Varese  for  the  geologists ; — several  extremely 
curious  chemical  experiments,  by  Professor  Schonbein  for  the  chemists ;  and 
much  information,  many  novel  communications,  various  pleasant  meetings, 
iiew  acquaintcinccships  formed,  and  old  friendships  renewed,  and  much  good- 
fellowship  for  all. 

Tlie  Congress  was  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

1.  Medicine;  with  a  subsection  for  Surgery.  2.  Zoology;  Anatomy; 
Comparative  Physiology.  3.  Botany ;  Vegetable  Physiology.  4.  Geology ; 
Mineralogy ;  Geography.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Chemistry. '  7.  Agronomy ; 
Technology. 

And  tl»e  only  instance  we  heard  of  all  concerned  not  being  perfectlj^  con- 
sented witli  this  distribution,  was  in  the  case  of  the  member*  of  the  fourth 
section.     Tlie  geographers  complained  loudly  that  the  geologists  took  up  all 
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the  time ;  and  that  they  had  no  opportnnity  to  get  in  a  word.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  two  rival  sciences  oiieht  each  to  have  formed  a  section  ;  and  such 
will,  doubtless,  be  the  case  at  future  meetings. 

Among  many  matters  of  interest  was  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  Italian  wines.  The  aim  and  ambition  of  tlie  society  is 
the  exclusion  of  French  and  other  foreign  wines  from  the  peninsula,  by^ 
those  fair  and  legitimate  means,  by  which  only  an  enlightened  commercial 
code  would  ever  seek  to  exclude  the  commodities  of  rival  producers  ; — by 
the  amelioration,  namely,  of  their  own  home  products.  We  have  very  little 
doubt  that  nature  has  been  sufficiently  bountiful  to  her  favoured  Italy,  to  en* 
able  her  to  accomplish  this  great  and  praiseworthy  object  entirely.  But  she 
has  a  long  and  difficult  path  of  improvement  to  traverse  before  she  can  hope 
to  achieve  it  She  is  probably  equally  defective  in  her  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  her  mode  of  managing  its  produce  at  present.  The  society  of  which  we 
are  speaking  purposes  to  direct  its  efforts  to  both  these  objects.  Several 
Italian  wines,  from  different  parts  of  tlie  peninsula,  were  produced  at  the 
public  dinner-tables  of  the  Congress ;  and  the  amount  of  body  and  flavour, 
in  many  of  them,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  doubt  on  the  minds  of  competent 
judges,  that  judicious  improvements  in  cultivation,  vintaging,  and  makings 
would  enable  the  vineyards  which  produced  them  to  compete  with  the  finest 
products  of  France  or  Germany.  The  prevailing  fault  was  the  too  great  as- 
tringency.  It  was  the  wish  of  several  members  of  the  society,  that  one  of  its 
laws  should  bind  aU  those  enrolled  in  its  ranks  to  iise  no  foreign  wines.  But 
this  was  resisted  by  the  majority  ;— on  higher  grounds,  we  think,  than  a  mere 
unwillingness  to  impose  privations  on  tlieir  appetite.  The  true  method  of 
stimulating  the  producer  to  improve  his  produce,  is  not,  surely,  to  persuade 
the  consumer  to  content  himself  with  tliat  which  is  inferior. 

It  would  be  easy,  and  not  uninteresting,  to  point  out  the  leading  faults  of 
the  Italian  wine-growers  and  wine-makers,  and  to  indicate  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  Italian  wines  will 
have  to  contend ; — but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  a-field,  at  present.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  best  wines  produced  at  the  Milan  meeting  were  from 
Calabria,  from  Sicily,  and  from  Piedmont. 

A  very  handsome  work  on  Milan  and  its  environs,  in  two  volumes,  royal 
8vo.,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality,  was  presented  to  every  member  of  the  meeting.  A  commemo^ 
rative  medal  in  bronze  was  also  struck  by  the  same  wealthy  and  munificent 
body,  and  presented  to  each  member. 

We  Imve  only  one  other  remark  to  make  in  conclusion.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  of  those  Italians  who  most  deeply  mourn  the  present  condition  of 
their  country,  and.  most  earnestly  look  forward  to  its  regeneration,  that  the 
true  friends  of  Italian  progress  ought  to  abstain  from  attending  the  Milan 
Congress.  "  It  is  a  favour,"  they  argued,  "granted  by  Austria ;— it  becomes 
us  to  accept  of  none  from  her.  No  results,  be  assured,  will  be  permitted  by  our 
jealous  tyrant,  whicli  can,  in  any  way,  tend  to  the  social  amelioration  of  Italy, 
and  every  voluntary  contact  with  the  government  of  the  stranger,  serves  but 
to  accustom  us  to  our  chains,  and  thus  to  rivet  them  the  more  firmly." 

We  cannot  concur  in  the  tone  of  this  reasoning.  We  cannot  comprehend 
any  principle  of  delicacy  or  honour  which  should  restrain  the  Italians  from 
seizing  and  making  the  most  of  any  and  every  concession  that  can  be  wrung 
from  their  oppressors.  And  as  for  the  ^fawmi*  granted  by  Austria,  Italy  ought 
to  know  right  well  that  nothing  in  this  kind  would  be  granted  that  her  tyrant 
felt  she  could  venture  to  withhold.  But  it  is  exactly  herein  that  lies  the  hope 
of  Italy  and  of  other  peoples  similarly  situated.  It  is  that  by  degrees,--all  too 
slow,  alas ! — but  still  by  sure  and  irresistible  degrees  the  general  progress  of 
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